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Art. T.— missionaries AT THE MOGHUL COURT; 

IN SOUnilCRN AND IN PORTUGUESl*: INDIA, 

• DURING nil*: REIGN OE AKJJAR 

AND AFTER IT. 

^y^IIE Jesuits were inclehted for llicir admission to the Court 
of the lLini)eror .\klxir as uuicli to their pcciiiiarJy 
conciliatory policy as to liis lax opinions, according to vvliicii 
he deemed all religions to be ccjuaily good. The system of 
llie old Je.suits \\as, not to shock oriental rite‘s, but to conserve 
tlicm, to introduce Christian dogmas among them, and to 
allow to tlieir converts the retention of caste when they were 
Hindus, as well as various cereinonies. Of Moslem conversions, 
liowever, we possess very little evidence, vvliilst those effected 
among Hindus in Soutlicrii India were consi(lcra!)lc, apart from 
thor.c which look place under Government patronage in the 
I’ortugucsc posse.s.^ioIls ; it must, however, be observed that the 
S:. Thomas Cliristians of the south were not actu. ; converts, 
but (»nly induced to acknowledge the supremacy of the Tope, as 
will .ippear further on, 

W.ijii Akbar established A, D. the 19th year of hb 

reign, at the Fathpiir Sikri prayer-house, which was in reality 
mr)rc like a debating club, where disputations by members of 
all known religions took place, Christian missionaries are not 
specially mentioned as having been present, although a sample 
of a dialogue, between a Musalman and a Christian, held tlierc 
is given in the Dabestdn* ; but the following allusions are made 


* Calcutta typograpbed edition of 1809 p. ^9 *1 and Transactions 
of the boinbay Literal y Society, vol. I, p. 265 new and p 251 old edition, 
in the ‘‘ Notice respecting the religion introduced into India by tiie £ nperur 
Akbar.” 
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Mtssi»»arics nt tfte Moghul Court ; 

to clergymen, two years after the above mentioned date by Al- 
.l^adaciiii in \\\'^ Mitnttikhab-uttovdrilck : — “Distinguished scholars 
**fioin Kiirope. called Padris — and their perfect Miijtahid who 
“can alter laws in («bcdicncc to the exigencies of the times, but 
‘'whose orders rot even a king can tiansgrcss, Ts called Paj^a — 

** brought the Gospel, demonstrated the doctrifie of the Trinity, 
“ established the tiuth of Christianity, and the emperor made 
“ the religion of Jesus cun ent, and oidered the IVince Morad 
** to take several lessons in it for gooci luck. Sheikh Abul- 
“ Fazl was ordered to translate it [the Gospel ?] and instead 
“ of the Bismillah [with which every Moslem book commences] 
it contained the following verse. 

“ O Tliou whose name Jesus Chiist we call, 

“Namely: O thou whose name is very kind, and very 
“ beneficent To which ‘Sheikh Tayzi added the second 
hemistich : — 

“ Praise to thee ! Only one ! From us all ! 

“These accursed fellows [priests?] applied the description 
“ and ei)ithets of the accursed Antichrist to his Lordsinp the 
“best of proi)licts, the blessing of God be on him aiKl upon 
^‘his family i)c.icc, in spite of the followcis of Antichrist 

Tliat father Montserrat, S. J., was giving lessons to the alx^ve 
mentioned second son of Akbar, is also stated by father 
Acquaviva, S. J., as will appear further on, although he calls 
him Fahariy which was jM'obably a mere nickname of the 
Prince ; the celebrated Italian traveller Pietro della Valle 
calls the second son of Akbar Pelnui but states that his surname 
was Murad. J- 

No Muhammadan autliors assert that Akbar actually intend- 
ed to embrace Christianity at any j)eriod of his reign, although 
the missionaries appeared to be extremely sanguine on this 
point. He allowed Christian churches, Hindu tcunplcs and 
Zcjroastrian Dukhmas, that is to say, towers of silence to be 
built I without however showing preference to any denomina- 
Uon in parUcular, except to the divine religion of Shah Akbar 
or “ Din chihi Akbar Slulhi, ” invcnled by himself. The 
public exhibitions of rcligicms ceremonies by tlic mission- 
aiies appear to have been considered only as tainashas or 
shows ; for, Al-Badaoni says : “ Also the ringing of Christian 

bells, the exhibition of tlic picture of the Trinity and the 
Bitlbiilan which is their place of amusement, together with 
all sorts of games and sports were set agoing, and the words 


* The Emperor Akbai’s repudiation of Lddm, by E. Reliatsck, llombay, 
1866, l>. 24 I t Leifeuipiima da Surat ^ del 22 di marzo 1623.5 Xi, 

t The Emperor Akbai’s lepudi.uioii of IsUiui, p. oj. 




«■?;/ Soiitltcrn and in Portuguese India, &c. j. 

Infidelity was propagated*^ embody the date; and matters 
came to» siicli a pass after ten or twelve }'cnrs, tliat the major- 
ity of scoundrels, such as Mirza Jani tlie fjovernor of "J attah* 
and other apostates, issued statements of their own hand-writing 
in llie subjoined* form : — ♦ 

“I, A. 15 ., \vh(i am the son of C. D., have with great pleasure 
and of my own free will, abjured the insincere and hypocritical 
religion of Islam which 1 have lieard of, and seen practised 
by iny fathers, have a^h^pted the divine religion of Akbar, and 
have received the four degrees (if loyalty, which consist in the 
dedication of property, life, lioiuiur, and religion.” -f- 

Jn the Akbauidtnak written by the order of the Emperor and 
consisting of three folio volumes, Abul-Fazl states that male- 
volent persons had spread the rumour of the emperor’s hatred 
to Islam and of his liaving become a l^rahman, but that they 
were refuted and i)ut to shame 15 y certain Christian philoso- 
phers [Jesuits?] in a liiiblic disputation held •for that purpose. 
'J'hc onl^’ jiassage in the whole Akbarndmah in wliich a tem- 
porary mclinatioii of Akbar towards Christianity lias been 
alluded to is as follows : — * He conversed hit* some time on the 
religious information he had obtained from Christian priests, 
but it appeared after a short while, that their arguments had 
made no gicat impression upon his mind, so that he troubled 
himself no more with contemplations about ascetism, the 
allurements of poverty, and the despicablcncss of a worldly 
lifc/^;!. This plain statement, of a most trustworthy and 
impartial author, naturally contradicts the hojicful assertions of 
the missionaries, and more especially of Padre Rodolfo Acqua- 
viva, S. J., who spent neaily llircc years at Akbar s court and 
wlujse iini)rcssiuns we shall now proceed to give. In those times 
the Jesuits who visited the Moghul court, gcncr.illy started from 
Goa, which port he accordingly left, and navigating to Surat per- 
formed the land-journey from that harbour to I'athpur Sikii in 
forty-three days, arriving there on the I5tli February 1580. Padre 
Rodolfo Acquaviva, S. J., was received with much distinction 
by the enlightened, glorious, and potent Akbar, <0 whom he 
prc'^cnted the Gospels written in four languages and bound 
in .seven volumes. Acquaviya was forthwitlx invited to hold 


* Ibidem p. 57 the value of the letters is A. H. 985 

wliich makes A. D. 1577. | ^ f Ibidem. 

t Lucknow lithogr. ed. vol. III. p. ^•A That the Jesuits spared no 
efforts to intiodiice their iiifliieiicc cvcn*inlo the Harem of Akbar, appears 
from the presence in it of Sit^nora Ciuliana di Goa, whom the R C. liishop 
of Agra calls in a letter, dated from that place, 2orh August 1832, Dotioressa, 
(See p. 312 of Researches and Missionary labour s, &c., by the Rev. Joseph 
Wolf. London 1S35;. 
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public ilispnt;jtions with learned Muhammadans on tlie relative 
excellence of llic l^vanip*! ;ind of the Koran, of Christ anil 
of Muh.iinin.id, of ihc Ciuisiian Virgin and of the inolher 
of rduh.miinad, of the Christian anti Muhammadan jwadisc, 
and (>1 ihu similiir Aitielesof Faith in the two wdiLWons. Akbai 
is said to have hesitated in uncertainty on ilie inciits of the 
t\\ » relij_Mon>, hut in ouier to obt.nn a better insii^ht into the doc- 
trines jacatlicd In- Tadre Rodolfo, he invited him to stud}^ the 
Persian lan;;ua^t;e and to state his leasons^ in the same ; and this 
the Padre said tv) have act|uired within the short space of tlircc 
months so well, that he considered himself skilled enoin^h to turn 
a i)oition of the Gospels into Persian. It is added lliat 

A k bar \\ as so much edified that he ordered a jiolden crucilix 
to be made, jiaid visits to llie little clui])cl of the Je-uits in 
wiiich he wor"^lii[)ped the Madonna, made airaivj,emcnts to build 
churches and hospices for Christians, recommemied one of 
his ou n sons to l^adie IMontsernil to teach him Poitui^niesc, 
aiul him.'vcjlf held out hopes of b *C )iniin»^ a Chri.'ilian. Those, 
liowever, soon disappeared for political reasons, and liis former 
^ood disjio^ilion was ch.\iu;ed, if not into open enmity and 
persecution, at least to entiic indifference towards Christianity, 
lie h, id dcin Hided a clear dcinon.sliMtion of the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity, upon which he avcircd that the whole 
Christian rcliuiion is based ; “ or else,” said he, “ whom arc we 
to believe ? Tltc Prahinans .swear that their religion is the 
true one ; .so do the iMoslems concerning theirs, and you with 
yours, ifow are wc to know who are in error ? Whetlier all, 
oi perhaps none (d )a)U?” He was inclined to believe that all 
religions were good, but that some tenet.s in one may be belter 
than in others. ] I v as ordained by heaven that we should all 
be in the uai and whilst each of us ]>crsuadcs himself that 
he has tiiith and icason on his side, let God b.c lionourcd 
in as many ways of adoration as there arc religions in the 
world. Oil Ihc.^e points he was so firm and obstinate, 
that no other procjfs except miracles could have changed his 
xwind. For all that, however, Padre Rotlolfo Acquaviva, S, J., 
did not abandon all h(jpcs of effecting some good by ])crscvcr- 
ing in liis mission, a.s appears from a letter he addressed in 1582 
to his uncle Padre Claudio Acquaviva who was in Italy, lie 
states in. that communication his reasons for remaining in the 
dominions of the Great Moghul as follows : — 

1, Pccause, now the king gives us greater hopes than ever 
before ; he wants to know the law of God, and considers it 
with greater diligence than formerly, showing affection for it, 
although impediments arc not wanting. He u.scs so much 
love and familiarity towards u.s, that it cannot be expressed. 

2, Pccaubc wc hope that the second son of the king, whose name 
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is Fahari, aged thirteen years, * is learning Portuguese, and there- 
wilh als<* the doctrines of our religion which he loves, and that he 
will derive benefit from it, because he has a very good natural in* 
clination and is very talented ; father Montserrat was his teacher, 
Lilt now he is. my pupil. 3, Pecausc we have discovered a 
new nation of J^i'iitiles called Potlan, who are well disposed 
people, and addicted to pious works. They arc white men with- 
out any Muhammadans among them ; wherefore, wc hope that 
if two J^'athers, inspired with ajx'stolical zeal can be fuund, a 
great harvest of j'ct other gentiles may be gathered in. 4, 
Pccause here wc have an old man, tlie father of the king’s 
secretary, who relies iij)on him in matters of the law ; tiiis man 
has abaiuloneil the wMld, appears to be c.xtrcmely virtuous and 
is mucli adilicted to tlie contemplation of ilivinc things, where- 
fore he seem‘d th\posed to acce[)t the light of tlie Faith. 11 c is 
very friendly to us, de-^iivs to hcfir our law, and wc have for 
that purpose been several times L) his hous&, where wc expe- 
rienced ^nuch consolatiuii. 5, Because we are in the real, and 
strictly so called, India ; this country is, as it were, a tlioroughfarc 
of the whole of it, as well as of many other parts of Asia ; and 
as the Society of Jesus has already obtained a footing here, 
and enjoys the benevolence of so great a king as well as of his 
suns, it iloes not seem proper to abandon it before trying all the 
means wc po-sess fur beginning the conversion of tlie mainland 
of India, which has hitherto been accom[)lislicd only on the 
coasts of the sea.” f 

Padre Rodolfo aVcquaviva must have been sadly disappointed 
in In’s cxi)octations, and considt-recl all In’s hoj^cs blastcil when 
he saw ihc divine religion oj Akbar proclaimed ; hence it is no 
wonder llial lie retired from the wmld during the last year of his 
sojourn at tlie court of the Grand Moghul, and was compelled, 
b)' the di.'>gust he felt at the turn affairs had taken, to lead the 
solitary life of a pcnileiU hermit or Fakir, until he at least ob- 
taim.'d, with great difficuit}’, permission to return to Goa. 
'Pile magiiiiimnuus Akbar wished to send the missionary away 
willi ';.fts as tokens of his favour, but tlie only one PiKlrc Rodolfo 
was anxii'US for, and would accept of, was tlic permission to 
take to (L>fi a Russian with his wife and two cliildrcn as well 
as certain otlicr persons who Iiad for many }.’'cars been kept 
ill slavery at Fatlqnu* Sikri, and who had become so habituated 
to MuIiainmadaniMii, that they could be recognized as Chris- 
tians only by their names, and by tlicir recollections of their 
condition before they had fallen ^into captivity. The enq^eror 
presented these slaves, in spite of the strong opposition of his 


• 'J’liis was exactly the a^e of Prince Muratl in 15S2. 
t Mtssione a: Gian j DanifL.io JLJaiioli, S. J., p. 36-37. 
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own mother, to Padre Rodolfo Acquaviva, and they were the 
only treasures he conveyed from the Moghul empire -lo Goa.* 
Only two months after his arrival in Goa, Padre Rodolfo sallied 
again forth to the adjoining distiict of Salcete in the company 
of other Jesuits, namely, the Padres Alfonso Pacheco, Aiilonio 
P'ranceschi, Pietro IJcrno, iMancisco Aranho,»\vith the native 
converts Gonzalo Rodriguez and Domenico D’Aghicr, for the 
jnirposc of I'e-csiahlishinj^ Christianity^ but they succeeded only 
in arousing the wrath of the gentiles ; fpr, whilst the Jesuits 
were making arrangements for building a Christian church on the 
ruins of a Hindu Temple, more than a thf)iisand gentiles, bent 
on avenging their gods, rushed furiously upon the Jesuits with 
their followers and massacred tlicm all on the isth July 1583. 

In the Archive Poitnyuez Oriental which contains various 

Mention of Akbar documents and also letters fiom the kings 
in vaiious books with Portugal to the viceroys of India as 
reference to Cinisti* well jls to other (‘fficials, the lunpcror 
^**’*>‘ Akbar is mentioned scvcial times by the 

name of Equebar, or simi)ly Mogor, the Portuguese transcri])- 
tion for Moghul. He had sent an ambassador to Goa during 

the incumbency of the viceroy. D. Duarte de Mcnezes who 

governed from the 25th October 15S4 till the 5th May 1588 

when he died to whom the king expresses his contentment 

in a letter dated the loih January 15S7 (l^'asce. 3, letter No 23, 
para, xxii) for the good treatment accorded to the ambas- 
sador, aiul for having, before his departure, endeavoured to 
asceitain his intentions about ceding the fort and lands of 
Diu without giving him offence. 

The next document containing the name of Akbar {ibid 
2nd part, No. 206, para, xv) is dated Lisbon the 28lh January 
1596, and in it the king, referring to a letter of [Martin d* 
Albuqucrqui- sajs, — “He also tells me [in his letter] that 
Akbar had written him some letters, and among these one 
which he had .sent by an Armenian Christian, who had given 
him suitable information about our power and prosperity ; 
furthermore^ that the said Akbar wanted some men of letters 
to be sent to him, and complained of the quick departure of 
the Jesuits despatched to him by Manoel de Sousa Coutinho 
when he was governor [and immediate successor of the above 
named D. Duarte] ; that he [d* Albuquerque] had considered 
this matter with some prchitcs and monks, who were of opinion 
that two learned , monks should be sent, and tliat the Provin- 
cial of the Society of Jesus forthwith offered his own ecclesias- 
tics with the same zeal for the service of God and for mine, 
with which he had given the two others, as well as a very 


Ibidem^ p. 42, 
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learned layman, and I recommend you to thank the said 
Provinciftl on my part, as well as for those of liis order whom 
lie has given to go to Ethiopia, and that you should favour these 
things, and keep me always informed about them." The pext 
year, on the STji February 1597, the king again writes to* the 
viceroy fNo. 239*para. xiii), and although he alludes only at 
the end of tlie paragraph to the conversion of the Mogor, it is 
worth inserting: — “He [Malhias d’ Albuquerque] also tells 
me [in his letter] that the Moguls are in peaceable possession 
'of the kingdom of Sind, where the Portuguese, who happen to 
travel there, are well treated, and that in the same kingdom 
a very large ship is being built with the intention thence to 
send it to the stniifs [of Pab-el-Mandeb ?] which would bring 
on the total destruction of the customhouses of this estate. 

1 recommend you to hinder the constructions of this ship, and 
1 believe you will be able to do it with such attention and 
prudence, that no war may result in conscqulmce of it with the 
Moguls *vho arc yet on good terms with tliis estate, and the 

breaking out of new hostilities would be very troublesome, the 
more so as we arc inogrcssing in the conquest of Ceylon, and 
entertain hopes of the conversion of the Moghfil [/. the Emperor 
AkbarJ which although slender and uncertain, God is neverthe- 
less i)owerfid enough to realise. This you must take into con- 
sideration when you treat with the kings of the Deccan about 
making a league against the said Moghul." In the same letter 
fpaia. xvii) the arrival of Padre Hieronymus, S. J. (about whom 
wc shall have to say more) at the court of Akbar is an- 
nounced according to his own account, and the king of Portu- 
gal writes : — He [d*AlbuqueiqiicJ also tells me [in his letter] 
lluit lie had a letter from Jeronimo Xamcl [corrected in a foot- 
note to Xai'icr\ a friar of the Society [of Jesus] written at 
the court of Eqiiebar [Akbar] in which he informs him, that 
after enduring many liardships in a land-journey of five months 
he liad, with two friars in his company, arrived at the court 
of ti k; Mogor [Akbar] who received them witli much pomp, and 
that in; himself, as well as the prince with his captaiifs, expressed 
great admiration at the taking of the Morro [a fort opposite 
to Chaul which the Portuguese had conquered from the Dekkan 
Moslems] and that he asked them to make haste to learn 
the Persian language, because he desired to speak to them 
without interpreters on the reasons which had induced him 
to invite them to his court. I recommeixl you to encourage 
and to aid these friars of the Society [of Jesus] to make pro- 
gress in the mission for which they have been sent, and to 
attain the good result expected therefrom, according to a 
letter, a copy whereof, addressed to the friais of the Society 
in tliis kingdom [of Portugal] and arrived in the ship St. 
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Pantaleon, I liave seen, and in which their journey is very 
pait-iciilarly described.” ^ 

‘ U .'ij)i)CMrs that in 159S the hopes about Akbar’s ct'nvcrsion 
hi'id bcc(Hiic slender ; in a letter tlated the 15th J;iniiary of 
tlu'it }X'ar, the kin^^, liowevcr, informs the Vic(‘n^>y of I’c »rliiL;iicse 
India, that Matliias d’ Albuquerciuc asMires liirn of llu' confi- 
dence the Jesuits enjoy with Akbar, advisin^i; him in .all matters, 
ami entirely liviiiL; up tt) the fnlfilment of tlieir <jbli;4ations 
in the service of God and of the kiin^ (,'f J\)i lui^^al, and tlie 
utility to the latter (jf the Jesuits at tlve court of Akb.'ir .as ])o- 
litic.al s]u*es, may be gathered ficun liis desire that senne* of them 
.sli'Jiild always re.-^idc .at that court ; accordin-.dy iie writi'-^ in a 
letter to the Viceroy (No. 364, i)ara. XV I)'in the .above named 
year: — \\)U are alstj to L;i\c me an .acc'mju heav the two 
fiiars the Society [-'f J^^-ais] are <at ill** couit of the !\ri>';lud, 
and althouidi they have hitfun'K) not prodiiiced any fruit [of 
conversion] lln ir 'aid is necessary in coiit inuinij;' to j^ive us 
e\ i'l'}* infounali* >n .about the biu'.j fAkI)aij as th(*y jiow do. 
'J'his 1 approve of, for llic reasons you adduce, and 1 have also 
other infonn.ilion in conformity with tiiem. It is chiefiy to 
lie taken into considcr.ation that the fruit, which has Intlierto 
not shown itself, may appear whenever G xl plcaseth, and 
when human hopes are peiliaps the smallest. Accordiipi^ly 
you arc to make arrangements with tlic Piovinci.d of the 
Society [of J( siisj that in case these fiiai s hlunild die. or be 
necessarily recalled, for sending others, so tliat some may always 
be there as now.’’ 

Like many others who afterwards went to other parts, also 

Padre Matlco Ricci, S J., landed at Goa in with two other 
Italian priesls. Michele RiP^^.'cri and P.isio. but tliey <lid not 
to the court of Akbar, but procec<1cd tt> Canton in China. Jki- 
dre Ucnedict Goes S. J., lived howan-er for a loipc; time at the 
court of Akbar, whom he accoinjjanicd in 159S to^elb.cr w'ilh 
Padre lIieron)'mus Xavier to Kashmir, but dcp?-rted in 1602 
to China, not however by w^ay of Kashmir as he had first in- 
tondccl, but 77V? Peshaw iir throiu^h Ikadakhshan, Kashj^ar, Yar- 
kand and roachinj^ the frontiers of China (after a journey’’ of 
three years) where death overlook him at So-tchcou.* Padre Hiero- 
inuiiiis Xavier appears to have pa.s.scd at tlic court of Akbar, in 


• The name of no piicst occurs in the whole of the Ahhantdmah 
except that of J*.'ulie rorml>un whose arrival and iniroduction at 

court is mentioned in vol III. p. *1 • 1 * He is also said to h ive Iieen very 
learned, but arrived however in 15S9, and with him numerous other 
Ferini'his as well as Armenians, The ai rival of several Padies from Goa 
in 1594 is also mentioned on p. V | T but only in one line. 
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conformity with the Jesuit policy of the times, * not only for 
a priest hut also for a philosopher, as may be seen from the 
following p»'i»yci' composed by him in Persian in 1596 at the 
court of tlie emperor but dedicated to his eldest son. ']^he 
style of it is «;^aclly that used by Mo-^lein philosophers 
and Sufis, except the last phiase, which may perhaps be 
interpietcd as the expression of a Christian sentiment. It is 
as follows : — 

“ Pardon O Lord, .should I do what is un pleasing in thy 
sight, by obtruding myself into the things and properties which 
belong to thee. Men plunge into the deep ocean, there to fetch 
pearls and other precious things. Therefore, O sea of perfections, 
suffer me to sink deep into thee and thence to enrich myself 
and brethren, who arc thy servants ; and by describing thy 
greatness and mercies, to help them. For, although I am 
unworthy to speak to thee, thou *art worthy that all should 
endeavour to praise thee ; since thou art possessed of infinite 
g«>odncss jiiil beauty. O Lord my God, this will be fruitless, 
unless thou assist both me and them with thy infinite mercy, 
(live unto us, O Lord, the key of the knowledge of thee. 
Grant to our understandings the power of comprehending thy 
greatness, that thy majesty and grace may not be to us an 
occasion of stumbling, and hence remain unblessed by thy 
many favours. Let not that come upon us what happens to 
the bat, which is blindctl by the light of the sun ; and which 
in the midst of light remains in darkness Give us enlightened 
and fiir discerning eyes, that we may believe in that greatness 
of which thou art, and which for our sakes thou hast revealed. 

And that by these words and actions we may so follow thee, 
that in paradise we may see thy Godhead in the mirror of 
light, which in this world, we can only contemplate by faith 
as in a glass [daikly]. Amen.” The life of Christ written by 
this Padre in Persian is according to Bohlen + said to be still 
extant, and it would be interesting to ascertain what style he 
adopted in the ticatmcnt of this subject; wc shall, however, 
further on in the paragraph on “ Missionaries ” in Soutlierii. 
India,” give the opinion of Lacroze on the compositions of 
Hieronymus Xavier, who died in 1617 at Goa as the archbishop 
elect of Cranganoie, to which see he had been appointed by 
Philip III King of Spain and Portugal. What a political role 
this Jesuit played up to two years before his death, namely, in 
1615, appears from a treaty of peace concluded during it 


* Lcs Jdsuits les Macliiavels du cleige, avaient introduit dans les 
missions iin syslcme dc propa^ande tout a fait nouveau ; ils ndglige.iient 
les formes, pour attpindre le but, &c. (Mai^riaux pour servir, &c. Par A. de 
Gubeiuatis, Pads 1876, p. 407.) 

t Das alie Indien B. 1 . S. 104. 
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between the ICinperor Jchanjrir and the rortiiguese, to which 
the .signature of Icroniwo Xnvicr is appended as A commis- 
sioner of the former. * It being also a matter of some interest 
tf^know what manuscripts of this Jesuit are prescrvetl in the 
]h-itisli lMusei)in, the catalogue of which is wjara ii7'is in Imlia, 
we shall afterwards in.scrt a list of them, as it docs not exceed 
four in number. 

ICven according to Muhammadan authors Akl)ar was well 
accpiaintcd with the tenets of the Christ i;»n religion, but Riiter 
siip’poses him to have been also aware of tlui lujirors of the Ib/ly 
I lupii'-ition at Goa, ami pays liim the conij)liineiit (»f having 
been far too sensible to attribute them to the Christian 
icligion ; but it is more likely that if *pei chance any rumours 
of the cruelties committed in the name of icliguui liad 
ever been bnmgiit to hi.^ notice, the Jesuits were at hand 
with their ex])lanations *to counteract all unfav(')inablc im- 
pressions, as liesitlcs tliem .scarce!)” any other Christians 
existed in the country^ and the ICiiroperin ajtiz<^.ns in the 
employ of the court or artillery service were, by their 
isolation, coini)letely debarred from giving or receiving even 
ordinary news pchurches were indeed built in various towns, 
which did not contain a .single Christian inhabitant, alllioiigli 
the missionary icports of lho.<c times (>ul(lid even the writings 
of the Hidus themselves in their accounts about miracles aiul 
ronvcisions. I But whatever impustiiics may have been 
juacticed by other Jesuits, they were far siii])assed by those 
(jf Padre Roberto de’ Nobili, who anived about one year 
after the death of Akbar, namely, in iCo6 at Madhm a in .South- 
ern India. Iking a talented and zealous priest, Padie Roberh* 
soon learnt not only Tamil and Sanskrit, but ioiged even 
a new \'e<la and ruranas, repivscnting himself to be in 
communication \v’ith the god lhahma and to be a Brahman 
of a more ancient race Ilian those of India; his rugiiciics 
were imitated by the mis.sionarics who accompanied him, and 
resulted in the production of various .spurious writings, one 
of which- is the famous lizur Va/(Wt, 

The most scathing judgment of the conduct of the Jesuit 
Nobili and of Ids companions, was pronounced by the 
Capuchin father Norberto, an apostolic mission aiy and pro- 
curator of the missions at the Papal Court of Rome ; it was 
embodied by him in two volumes of historical mcmoir.s, winch 
he presented in .1744 to Pope Benedict XIV on the missions 
of the East Indies : — 

“Idle missionaries of the company [of Jesu.s]*’ writes Padre 

• Chronisla clc Ti=»Mi;iry vol. 3, No\m Gon, 1868, p. 271. 

+ Rittei's F.iclUuiide von Asicii, B. IV. Ablh. 1. Indibdiu Weit, p 627. 

% IJolilcii lit suprtu 
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• 

Norberto who succeeded Xavier * in India, very quickly 
strayed frcun tlic path which that apostle and the first preachers 
had smootlicd in those idolatrous countries. Under the 
specious pretext of more easily converting the nations, tlicy 
bc^an to assiiniijj^te and to unite the usa^cs^ of paganism 
to those of Chriiilianity. The Reverend father Nobili was 
tlie first wlio i^avc this spectacle to the world about the year 
1606. Tliat fatuous missionary appeared in the kingdom of 
Madhura in the guise (j/ a Brahman, imagining that this dress 
which distinguishes the priests of the idols, and in.surcs them 
the venercUion of the people, would impart more lustre to 
the authoiily of the evangelical truth, which he intended to 
preach to those nations. In this manner he pretended to 
subdue the arrogance of the Brahmans, by making himself 
tlicir ecpial. Tiie imdcrtaking was not an easy one, considering 
that he wa.s to pass fov a de.sccndaift of tlte divine race of the 
god Braliina, which object could not be attaincel without other 
si j at ageing besides simi)le deceit. Tt became necessary against 
Chii.^tiaii and apostolic humility to maintain with pompous 
.sIhwv, i)rctensions of equality with the hige-st nobility of 
ll\c land, as well as to inanifc'»t supreme •ontempt towards 
all who were not dcsccmhinls of the gods, to conform to the 
ligid ab.-tinence of the Bralmians, and to observe all the usages 
practised by them, onerous or ridiculous as ihc}^ were. Similar 
tlifriculties would have been considered in'^iq)crable by any 
other man, but they served only to inflame the zeal of Padre 
Roberto. The people, glad to receive the now Brahman, soon 
began to despise the h'ranci.scans whose dross, .simple and 
iiiiostentalious mode of life, could flatter neitiicr feelings of 
vanity nor of suj)er.stition. These fathers had already, since 
several years, a Cimrch at .Madhuia, w’here they laboured .suc- 
cessliiil)’ in that vineyard of the Lord, which they were com- 
pelled to ahaiulun after the arrivMl of the Jesuits. 'Phey found 
Ihem-^elvcs soon compelled to leave the field to the new-comers, 
who knew much better how to accommodate themselves to tlic 
tastes wf the Hindus.’' • • 

When the news of these str.alagcms arrived in Rome, they 
were condemned cm the authority of Bellarmino who had 
declared ; — livangclinm Chrisii non eget coloribus et simiilationi- 
bus ; et niclius quidcni est iit Brahniani non convertanfur ad 
fide I/I y quant ut Christ iani non liber c ct sincere Evangelium prac- 
dieent. But the learned Roberto Nobili, f w:lio only imitated 


Francis Xavier an ived in Coa on the 6th May 154?, went thence 
in 1545 to Malacca, rttumed to (Joa in J5-|S, einbaiked tor jiipan in 154^, 
and died on the 2 nd December 1552* 

I Miilibaiier in the History of C.itholic ^fissions in Indin, and after him 
riol. Max Miiller, sitaitd in hia fii^t series of Lectures on the Science of 
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in India tlie apostolical system introduced a few years a^o in 
China by Padre Matteo Ricci, cared very little for^tliis con- 
demnation ; nor did his companions or successors. 

In 1623 tlie vexed subject of Hindu questions was finally 
disposed of by, Pope Grej^ory XV, who issut^l a Constituiion, 
according to wliich Brahmans were, after IIkmi* convcM'sion to 
Christianity, allowed to I ctain their sacred thread, the use of 
ablutions and of Sandal, on the condition however that the 
thread should not be given to such Brahmans by llicir own 
j)riests in their temples, with tlieir prayers, rites, or sacrifices, 
but simply by a Catholic priest ; that the string composed of 
three threads should be worn by converted Brahmans in honour 
of the Cliristian Trinity and as a sign'of their nobility, and 
that at the same time the converted Hindus of noble descent, 
should not despise those who are born of low estate. This do- 
cument of the Pope is of singular iin])ortancc by the knowledge 
displayed in it of the minute ceremonies of the Brahmans when 
they are invested with the sacred thread, a knowledge w liich had 
reached Rome assuredly through the Jesuit inissionai ies and 
perhaps through Padre Nobili himself ; wherefore tlie j)ubIication 
(jf the Constitntian in India, gave rise to new' and mojc lively 
remonstrances sent by the PVanciscans to Rome, Not nieiely 
Nobili, but also other missionaries who liad gone to India for 
the purpose of converting llie Hindus, ended by being ihcm- 
.selves converted to the disciplinary practices of the Brahinan.s 
as to dress, food, drink, and other usages. I hiis they became 
farther removed from Roman Catholicism than many heretic 
Christian sects of Europe which had been condeinned and 
fiercely persecuted b}' the tribunal of the Holy Inquisition.^* 

In the above mcnlioned year, namely, in 1623 when the cele- 
brated Italian traveller JMetro della Valle was in Goa, he found 
it already considerably declining in wealth and population, 
chiefly on account of the lujiTors of the Holy Inqnisiiion and 
the appearance of the English, who had begun to trade and al- 
lowed complete religious liberty in their factories to all. He 
‘mentions however the i?)land ot Salccte, near Goa, as containing 
many handsome towns, and about one-third of the island as 
belonging entirely to the Jesuits, who were not only the spiritual 
fatliers of the people and administeicd all the pari.shcs, but the 
inhabitants considered themselves more as the vassals of the 
Jesuits than of the king of Portugal. The island of Bardez, 

Language that Roberto de' Nobili h wl icad the iHk iiuuptuana^ iljc Kiui.nn^ 
Otui and the difficult fioin which he mace quolations, 

and which he had pronnhly alt lIall^laled. Tiic papers of Nhibili will 
iiiuloubtedly one day see the light and be published, wuen his attainments, 
as well as his solemn imposluies, wdi become belter known. 

* Storia dci Kalitini^ &c., .A. Gubernati' . Liv me i?75; p. 32. 
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contiguous to that of Goa, was under the Government of the 
rVanc’isftcins, and it may be said that nol only I lie best, but also 
Ihe largest portions of rortiij^ucsc India were in the liands of 
monastic orders. In the city of Goa he found Augustinians, 
Dominicans, IC^anciscans, barefooted Carmelites, Jesuits with 
many convents iind also numbers of secular piicsts. With the 
concurrence of the other monastic ordeis the Jesuits performed 
the most exaggerated spectacles in cf»nscqucncc t)f the joy felt 
at the canonisation ^f St. Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier; 
there were in these processions, chariots with cluuds, Fainas 
blowing trumpets, walking pxaamids ; a strange and grotesque 
c.ivalcade. In the public squaie a theatrical representation (jf 
the life of Xavier till liis ascension to heaven took place, which 
may be called either a comedy or a tragedy ; in the nocturnal 
Kjoicings the noblemen of Goa figured, partly in chariots and 
partly on hoi sc back, dressed in life costumes of ancient Roman 
warriors, with emblems on their breasts according to the fashion 
of incd^aival cavaliers.* 

Father Stephens the linglish Jesuit died four years before the 
arrival of Pietro della Valle, else he would ivtt have failed to 
iiicMitif)n him ; but some account of liim is g*H cn in the lutiian 
Antiquary^ vol. vii, p. 1J7. 

Jehcingir the eldest son and successor of Akbar was just as 
well known for his religious indifference and toleration of all 
sects as his father. If we are liowcvcr to believe Pernier, the 
Jesuit fathers entertained great hopes also of JehangiFs convei- 
sion. He is said to have allowed two of liis own nephews to 
embrace the Clnistian religion, and also a certain Mirza Zulqar- 
nin who had been broiiglit up in the seraglio and been ciicum- 
eised ; on the pretence that he was born of Christian parents 
and tlie son of the wife of a rich Armenian, brought to Jchaii- 
gir in the sciaglio. The Jesuits also stated, that, in order 
lo begin to countenance ihe Chri.stian religion in good earn- 
est, the cnq)cror put on Kurot)can clotlics, and intended to dress 
the whole court in that fashion, but having consulted one of 


* ].eUcra VII da Goa.— Della vita e delle opere di Pteho della Valle 
il pellegriHO Rotna^ 1780, p 92. In Iiidinlic found numerous Iiulian Jesuits ; 
lor instance, in IJ.iinan Antonio Alberiino, in lias.^ein Paolo Giovio, in Goa 
Antonio Sciiipiaiio, Vincenzo .Soricniino, Cristcfoio lloro (called Biono so 
:is not to offend the Poiliiguese by the word boto whicli has a bad meaning 
in their language) Giuli.iuo Ihildinoiti, Alessandro Leni, GiaciiUo Fiances- 
chi, Lacizu) Alberti. Flaminio Calo, Uaitoioineo Foiuebuoni, and others. 
IbuU p. 96. He also observes on p. 5S6 that the Jesiiii-church in Chaul, 
J Hainan, F.issciii and almost in every other place wheie tliose fathers had 
one ill India, bore the name of St. Paul, and that they themselves wcie 
more known by the name of Pauiisis than Jesuits. 

t The History 0/ the late t evolution 0/ the Great Mogul. Englhhed 
ciil ij //k J'u/iih. I.oi dt n if/i. Toino II, i'. 84 ‘:(q. 
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his chief Oinras on the subject, received a very grave reply, 
whereon he tui iicd tlie whole affair into a joke and abafidoiicd 
the project. These fathers asserted furthermore, that when 
JehaiiLpr was on the point of death, he ordered them to be 
broiiL»ht into his presence to make him a Christian, but that 
they were not called! J^eriiier does not give, the names of 
tliose Jesuits, he himself having arrived only after the death of 
jehangir in the latter part of the reign (;f his son Shah Jehan, 
and lemaincd in Imlia a few years diiiin^^ tliai of Aurangzib, 
namely, till iC'jO. Also the following anecdote he had from 
the son of an ofliccr of Jehangir : — There was at the couit 
a certain fither from Florence, of small stature but fiery temper, 
and therefore sin named Aiesh (fire), luting one day in a 
debauch, Jehangir called for father Atesh, ordering him to say 
every thing he could, in favour of the law of Christ and against 
that of Muhammad, but aftef that to jump into a i)it of fire 
with a Gospel under his arm, whilst a IMullah w'ould do the 
same with a (Jiiran niuU*r his, and that the emperov, would 
embrace the law of him who cames out of the fire unscailietl 
The rueful countenances of the IMullahs altogether astonished 
Jehangir, anti the c.onioassi- m he entertained h>r the h'lorentiiu' 
father, \vln) had accepted the condition, induced him not to 
insist upon the tirdeal. Whether this .stt>ry be true oi not, savs 
Bernier, it is ccifain that whilst Jehangir lived, the fathers 
were respected and lioiioured at hi.s c<nirt, and that the\- con- 
ceived great hopes of the advancement of Clirisii.uiit\' in 
those parts ; since that time they 1 m\c hail no great cause to 
hope for niiicli, unless, perhaps, frciii the liimili*int y which our 
father liuze liad witli Dara.^ 

It is curious that alieady in 1581 during the reign of the 
Finperor AkbiO* oi cntleal I*)’ fire was to have taken place, in 
whicli ca-^e, ho\vc\cr, the luiro|)ean priest, \vlu>sc name is net 
given, relused to .sui)mit [0 it. ^\ccording to Al-Badaoni 
tlie empenn' aj^poinleil Sheikh Jafnal-ndiiin Bakditi.-ir to dis- 
l)Ute with European priests in the i)ie.seiicc of the wise men 
an,d the divines of the i)Ciiud. The Sheikh ordered a great 
fire to be kindled and said : — 1 shall leap into it to prove my 
assertions, and lie who comes out unscathed, will liave the 
truth on his side.” When everything was ready he t(K)k ludd 
of the European and exclaimed : — ‘ Come in the name <j1 
Allah!'* But none <»f the laitcr [V. f’., t lie Europeans j would 

• 

* Dai a was sliamefully killed by oicicr of Ins own broiiicr tlic Kinpciur 
Aiiraui^zi'n ; one of ilie .'icciis..tioni hnn bciu;; tli.it lie had bcvoino 

ail infiai,i. — The Hisfory rf the iaic ttvoiuiwn vf the Mogul, Lug- 

li^hcd out of the Li L' liili, London 1671. 'I'cine 11 . p. 86-87. 

t Muniokhab-ul-Tovdrikh Ihld. Indica, C.-lcuila 1S64 5, p. ^ scq. P.idic 
Koclolf / also refused to jump into llic fire, Mis^ioue ul ^lan Mogor p. 34. 
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come. The Emperor was displeased and sent them in the 
c oini)ai1^^ of some I^'akirs to Ikikar, where thej' died. 

On the nth October 1631 the Christian settlement of liund^ 
llu<4hly was destroyed during the reign of Shall Jehap, the 
soii"f>f Jehangi^and grandson of Akbar,^ aftej* a siege of some 
months. At "CJiittagong there was a colony of rorliigiiese 
])irates who not only sailed along the coasts but entered all 
the rivers, and also tJie Ganges. These were the pirates'* says 
Ik'niicrT “that nuule Shah Jehan, who was a more zealous 
Muhammadan than his father Jehangir, to express at last his 
jiassion, not only a::*,ainst the Rev^eicnd h'athcrs the Jesuits, mis- 
sionaries of Agra, in that he caused to be pulled tlown the best 
])art of a very fair anM large church that had been built, as well as 
that of Lahore by the favour (T Jehangir, who. as I said, did not 
hate Chri.-)lianity ; and in)on wliich tluM'e stood a great stcci)le with 
a great bell in it, whose sound might be heard over all the town ; 
not only I say against tho.se Jc.suits, but alsc/again.st the Chris- 
tians of^Ongciili [I leghlyj for being impatient to .see them con- 
nive at the jiiiates to make the name of h'ranguis [luiropeans] 
foimidablo and to fill their house s with slaves that were his 
own subjects ; lie wasted and utterly ruincfti tiiein, after he had 
both with fair words and menaces drawn from them as much 
money as he could, and because they wore indiscreetly ob.stiiiate 
in rel using what he demanded (T them, he besieged them and 
cau.scd them all to be brought to Agra, even their very children, 
tlieir priests and frians. This was a misery and dc.solatiou 
not to be paralleled ; a kind of Jkibylonian tran.smigration, 
"J'licre ihc}' were all made slaves. 'Hie lian(.lsi>mc women 

were .shut up in the seraglio ; the old women and others were 

iiisti ibuted among diveise Omrah.s. The young bids were cir- 
cuinci^ctl and made pages ; and men of age renounced for 
the nio.st jiart llu ir h'ailh, either terrified by the thrcatciiings 
they heard daily, that they should be trampled upon by 
elephants, or liiawn away by fair promises. It is true that 
tiicK: '.vcrc some oflho.se friars that persisted, and that the 
missif.naries of Agra, who, notwithstanding all their unhai>t)i- 
iiess remained in their liouses, found means afterwards, partly 
by friends, partly by money, to get many of them away, and 
to have them conveyed to Goa, and to other places belonging 
to the Tortiigucsc.** In connection with this matter liernier also 
states, that “ the above mentioned pirates seized at the same 
time the i.sland of Sondira [Sunderbunds ?] an advantageous 
post to command a part of the mouth of the Ganges ; on 
which isle a certain Augustine friar, a very famous man, acted 


* This event is descnl)ed at large in the “ Hadshah Naraah'* Fasc. V. 

Bibi. ladica, Calcuti.i, i :?67. | f P. 124. 
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the king for many years, having taken a course, God knows 

Ilow, to n’d himself of the Commander of that place.” 

^ Si)eakinq^ of his own time, Jicrnier sa\'s — “ In the Rev. 

t'atlKTs, the Jesuits, have a church and a coliege where in 
private they teach the children of some twcivty-live or thirty 

Cliiistian families 1 know not how gathered and settled 

there the Christian doctrine. It was Akbar who, in time 

of the great power of the Portuguese, called them and g.ivc 
them a pension for their subsistence, pci milting them t() build 
churches in the capital cities of Agra and l^ahope; and his 
son Jehangir favoured them yet more, lint Shah Jehan, son 
of Jehangir and father of Aurungzib now leigning, took 
from them their pension, caused their church at Lahore 
to be pulled down, and the greatest part of that in Agra, &c.” 

Now we take leave of Bernier by giving in conclusion his 
views on missions, which are' as follows : — “Certainly I cannot 
but exceedingly approve of missions, and the good missiouai ics, 
especially our Capuchins ami Jesuits, and some others of our 
neighbourhood, because the)’ give meek instructions, without 
that indiscreet zeal and transport which is expressed by some 
others, who would* do better to keep themselves close in their 
convents, and tu>t come hither and give us a masquerade of 
our icligion ; by doing so, and by their ignorance.*, jealousy, 
looseness, abuse of their authority and character, they become 
a stumbling block to the Law of Jesus Ch^i^t.” 

As to j\IancIcJsl<), who was in India in 1638, lie takes no 
notice whatever of Christian missions, but having been in 
Goa, he gives an account of the hospitalities he enjoyed 
at the hands of the Jesuit fathers. * Tlie case is different 

with M. de Thevenot, who travelled in tin's country in lOOO and 
makes several allusions to priests ; he stales that the Jesuits 
wiio had been invited to Agra by Akbar, still attended there 


to spiritual matt';rs and to the instruction of youth, but docs 
not appear to be quite sure whether twenty-five Christian 
f.imilies actually existed there.-)- Of other monastic orders 
ha mentions- only the Augustinians, who had a convent on the 
banks of the Ganges in Dacca, and the Capuchins at Surat, 
the superior of wliich, father Ambroise enjoyed considerable 
influence with the governor. J 

It is certain that wlicn the Portuguese began to take cogni- 
zance of the dogmas and discipline of the ancient churches of 
.... • • o .1 Malabar, thev found that Nestorianism was 

ern™’ established, and that no records 

of any other doctrines having ever been 


* Cakuita Ikview^ Number CXLIX. p. 89, scq. (18S2.; 
f Ibidem, p. 96. | t loid, p. 94. 
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taiiijlit in them were in existence ; accordingly eff«)its to bring 
the peoprt: under obedience to the Pope were made, but in vain. 
I^cvoutly attached to tlicir ancient and simple doclrinerf, the/ 
Syrian Christians indignantly rejected for some lime all others. 

Py a rescript iH'. Poi)c Pius V, dated 15th Jangary 1567, Don 
George, the archWishop of Goa, was ordered to make exact in- 
quiry into the conduct and doctrine of Mar Joseph, the Nesto- 
rian |)relatc of the Malabar Christians, and in case he should 
be found guilty of errar, to seize him and to send him forth- 
with to Rome’. This was easily done, because Mar Joseph sus- 
pected nothing ; he was captured, cnibaikcd in Cochin, deport- 
ed to Portugal, and thence to Rome, where he ended his days 
in pri.s(^n. * * * § 

Jn 1 599 Archbishop IMenczcs, whose efibrts were seconded 
by the Jesuits, endeavoured to induce the Malabar churches to 
pay alh giancc to the Pojjc, but brought on long and grievous 
disturbances ; he is, during the same year, said to have burnt 
the sacrc^^scriptures of the Syrian Ciiristians at the synod of 
Diami)cr ; which assertion was likewise made by Dr. Claudius 
lUichanaii in his Cluistun Researches in Asia, London 1811, p. 
157, sc(j. ; but tltc Rev. Denis L. Cotincau dt Kloguen deities 
tliat Archbishop Menezes used any violence at all. The Bulls 
which Pope Clement VIII granted in favour of Padre Francis 
Roz, S.J. arriveil in this country in 1601 to the great content- 
ment of Menezes, who forthwith consecrated this Jesuit to be 
the Bi.shop of the St. Th(»inas Christians. In 1605 Pope Paul 
V translated the citiscopal .see from Angamale to Cranganore, 
of wliicli place father Roz, S.J. became the first Roman Catho- 
lic bishop. There is reason to believe that this prelate died in 

1617, because wc know for a certainty that Hieronymus Xavier, 
S.J. who was to have succeeded him, likewise departed this life 
during the same year, but in Goa. 

If, however, the missionaries who insisted on the supremacy 
of the Pope could find no favour with the Nestorian Christians, 
they ingratiated them.scdvcs with some of the native princes of 
llic ciiuntry ; and in 160S when Pyrard dc Laval was'in Calicuf, 
he found there two Jesuit fathers, who were iu such high favour 
with the riindu king, lliat he allowed them to build a church 
gave them salaries, and tlicy preached openly ; they had even 
permi.ssion to convert the people to Chiistianity. J 

Wo may in this place insert the opinion of Lacrozc§ on the 
literary compositions of Hieronymus Xavier, who had lived at 
the court of Akbar as well as of jehangir his successor, atid 

• Lacroze, ///si. tiu C/trisluxuisme des I tules, 1758, p. 93, scq. 

t /losqucto /r.Uofii.0 ac Goa, p. 82. 

I Viaacm, T. I. p. 344, Portnjjiiese translation of his woik. 

§ Hist, iiu Chfistj d€S huics^ T. 11 . p. 77*78. 
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whose philosophical pra)'er, purporting to have been published 
in 1596, we have already quoted in this article. Lacroze says : — 
V Flicronymus Xavier is considered to have been the author 
of two works written in the Persian language, the first of which 
beais the title of ‘The history of our Lord Jr'jsus Christ’ and 
the second narrates ‘ The life inartyrtlom of <the apostle Peter.’ 
These two works, which are equally fabulous, hap|)ened to fall in 
manuscript into the hands of Louis de Dieu, a celebrated Pro- 
fessor of oriental languages at the university of Le3"den, who 
printed them with a Latin translation and notes, defending the 
sacred text against the enormous falsifications of the Jesuit ; ac- 
cordingly the notes have been condemned b>* the Roman censors. 
The work itself is a monstrous conglomeration of fictions and 
gross fables, added to, and not seldom substituted for, the words 
of the holy evangelists. After all, however, Hieronymus Xavier 
is not him^iclf the author of tins kind of Quran, except,. as far 
as its piofanities and superstitions arc concerned, lie had 
composed it in Portuguese, and the Persian version which 
Alegainbc and other Jesuits do him the honour c»f attributing 
to him, was by no means written by himself. Its author was 
an Indian Muhahimadan of Lahore, who.se name was Abdel 
Senarim [sic] Kasem, as Xavier himself avows, in his first work 

on p. 586." 

As promised above, wc shall here give a brief notice of the 
four manuscripts of Padre Gcronimo Xavier preserved in the 
British Museum,* as it is not impossible that in India also the 
writings of this Jesuit may still be in existence. 

HarL 5,455 foil. 215. Written in plain Nestalik, apparently 
in India ; dated Ramazan A. H. 1027 (A. D. i6i8). Tliis is 

the or ** Mirror of Holiness ” a life of Christ, which 

has been edited with a Latin translation and notes, conceivctl 
in no friendly spirit by Louis de Dieu, as already observed 
above. The Latin title is “Historia Christi Persicc, &c,” Lugdimi, 
liatjiv. 1639 In the preface of this work, dated Agra 
A. b). I6ci2, the author states that he wrote it by desire of the 
Emperor Akbar, after having been engaged for seven or eight 
5.'ears in the study of the Persian language. He says at the 
end that he was assisted in the Persian translation by Maulana 

Abd-us-Sattar B. Kasem Lahanri, and that it was completed 
in Agra in the same year ; the 47th of Akbar’s reign. It is 
divided into four chapters. The name by which 

this work is commonly known, occurs as a running title at the 
top of every other page of this manuscript 


* Catalogue of the Persian Manusenpts in the British Museum. By 

Charles Rieu, Ph. D, London 1879. p. 2-4. 
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Add. 16,878 foil. 74 - An imperfect copy of the same work ; 

written ifl f^estalik, apparently in India, in the i8th century. 

Harl. 5,478 foil. 525. Written partly in Ncstalik, partly ill* 
Sliikcstah Amiz ; dated Juinada I the 6th year of the reign 
(probably that ^)f Jehangir ; hence A. H. 1^19 A. D. 1610.) 

The title is “ The Truth-rcflccling Mirror,” in wliich 

the doctrines and inysteiics of Chiistianity arc fully ex- 
pounded. It is stated in the heading that the author, Padre 
Gcronimo Xavier, a iiSeml)cr of the Sf^ciety of Jesus, came from 
Goa to Lahore, wliere he was presented at court A. D. 1596, 
In tlie preface which follows, the author states that he had 
enjoyed, twelve 3^cars, previously, the privilege of kissing the 
imperial thrcsliold, and that he now dedicated this work to 
Jehangir as a slight return for past favours, and a humble offer- 
ing on the occasion of his acccssioix The work is written in 
the form of a dialogue, between the Padre ^ind a philosopher 
or freethinker (Hakim) whom he purports to have met at 
court ; w’tiilc in siune parts a Mulla intervenes as a third in- 
tcrIocutf)r. The work was finished as stated, at the end of 
A, D. 1609, ^ ^ 

23,584 foil. 55. An abridgement 

of the preceding work. In a long preface addressed to Jehangir, 

the author, whose name is here written jl mentions 

his previous work AinaJi-i hakk numd, or “ the Truth-reflecting 
Minor,” to which he had devoted so many years, and says, that 
fimling tlic Emperor’s time taken up by the cares of Government, 
he extracted its substance for his u»e, and condensed it in the 
pic>ciit Muntahab or “Selection.” This is the work which 
found its way to Persia, and there called forth the reply Miskal- 

i-safa L-' Avu) lico " The Clean-polisher, for 

the Ih'ightcning of the Truth-reflecting Mirror. ” This in its turn 
elicited a repi}' before 1628, and Siwoiher Apologia pro Chris- 
tiana Religioiic^ Rome 1631. 

Ihito, the companion of Hieronymus Xavier in the mission, 
occupied, the Archicpiscoj)‘'il i»cat during seventeen j^ears, and 
was succectlcd by Don Eiancis G.irzia, S. J. who took posses- 
sion of the sec in 1634. Umler this prelate the Syrian churches 

again cast off tlieir allegiance to the Roman Catliolic faith and 
elected, to the great disgust of the Jesuits and of the ’Curia of 
Rome, one of their i)Wii priests, an arclidcacon, to be their 
bisiiop. This happened a little before the year 1655* and the 
first news of the defection were cofiveyed to Rome in the be- 
ginning of the pontificate of Alexander VII. Tliis Pope, alarm- 
ed at an event, the consequences of wdiich could easily be fore- 
seen, dclci mined promptly to put an end to the growing schism. 
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As a strong impression prevailed at Rome that the indiscretion 
and haiighiiness of the Jesuits had ruined every thing, the de- 
, termination was arrived ^at, that the barc-footed Carmelites, 
who had for several years been distinguishing themselves 
in the oriental missions, should remedy" i]y: evil. Accord- 
ingly the barc-footed Carmelite Vincent Marie was sent to 
]\Ialabar willi three other monks of his order by Pope Alex- 
ander VII in 1656, in order to put an end to the schism which 
had arisen bi twccn the native Christians ;And the Jesuit bishop. 

Vincent Marie with his comi)anions landed at Surat in 1656, 
and knowing that the Jesuits would be disjdeascd at the invasion 
of their field of labour by other missionaries, the Carmelites did 
not venture to make tlicir appearance af Cananorc before the 
commencement of 1657, whence they journeyed by land to Cali- 
cut. and were determined to go to Cochin. When they ai lived 
at Talur, the Cas.sanar, or priest, hk\ himself to avoid meeting 
them. Wlicn the inter])iclcr of the missionaries had discovered 
and brought him to them, he was so reserved, that alljiough he 
knew Poilugncse vcj}' well, he conversed only through an intcr- 
l>rctcrwilh them. After a while, however, his coldness and sus- 
picions having icl.iXed, he informed the Carmelites of the disposi- 
lion of the people and the pretensions of the Archdeacon, advising 
them to seek an interview with him at Kapolino, where he usually 
resided. lie advised them not to pass through the territories 
of the Portuguese, the allies of the Jesuits, and gave them to 
understand, that in that case the Archdeacon woultl receive 
them as persons descended from heaven, coming for the good 
of the country, and that tlic Archdcacr^n’s return to the allegi- 
ance of the Pope would be fid lowed by Ihc whole nation. 
With these hopes the missionaiics embarked for Kapolino, 
where they arrived after a sail of a da}' and a half. 

As soon as they landed they sent their interpreter to the 
Archdeacon with a letter fiom the Cassanar, informing him of 
the arrival and tiie powers of these new missionaries. This 
piece of news causcti him no joy as the Cassanar had predicted, 

but on the contrary he appeared to be much grieved thereat. 
Now conferences began, in which the Carmelites employed 
all their skill, according to the instructions they had received, 
to regain for the papal See a church which had after so many 
labours. become as alienated therefrom, as it had been at first. 

It would be difficult to give a detailed and correct statement 
of the rca.sons which had caused the schism, because tlic 
Jesuits were loo powerful to .allow the Carmelite Vincent Marie 
lo mention in the book he published, anything disadvan- 
tageous to them, whilst they themselves would naturally not 
injure their own interests by confessing their own mistakes. 
All that wc can gather is, that according to Vincent Marie 
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tlie ^rovcrnmcnt of the Jesuit prelates had lasted too lonp[ ; 
that the urchdeacon feared he would lose the privileges enjoyed 
by his prcilecossors, and lastly that the extreme severity of. 
Don Francis Garzia, S. J. and the hankcriiifr of some Cassanar^ 
for their ancient Nestorianisin liad severed the union bnjuoht 
about by Don Alexis dc Mcnezes, which had already subsisted 
fur almost fifty years. 

Another episotle in the schism was that the Coptic 
patriarch who resiil^s at Cairo in Iv^ypt, sent r)Ut at the 
invitation of the Alalabar Christians, a bishop of the name of 
Attala, but wlien he arrived at Sin at, the Capuchin missionaries 
of that place informed the H-dy Inquisition of Goa of this 
circumstance, and he was made prisoner. The chiefs of the 
Syrian Christians assembled at Diamper, to devise means 
for deliverinjT their new prelate from the clutches of the 
Sacred Tribunal. Soiikj appeared* to be in favour of a re- 
conciliation with the Jesuit bishop, and invited him to pay 
a visit Jo their assembly. It uas a little too i)resumptuous 
on the part of these sinij)le miiuh^l Christians to attempt to 
decoy a prelate l)elont»in^ to the most astute society which 
had ever existed on the face of the caith ; and it was but 
natural that 13on Francis Garzia could not be duped by their 
invitation. He discovered their intention of sciziniij his person, 
and retaining- him as a hostage until Attala could be extricated 
from the hands of the Jesuits of the Inquisition. 

The Hindu Christians tlicn determined lo deliver their 
prelate by force of arms, and proceeded with their archdeacon 
and priests to Cochin where Attala was kept prisoner, but 
the g ites of the town were chxscd against them and the walls 
biistled with artillery It is certain from the testimony of 
Vincent himself, that Attala was packed off lo Goa, where he 
died condcmneil as a heretic by the Holy Inquisition. Having 
thus l(»sl their bishop, the people again a.ssembled, swore 
ui)on the Gospels no longer to acknowledge the authority 
of the Jesuit pi elate, but to obey in everything their own 
Archdeacon, who was now consecrated bishop by ti}’elvc priests 
selecteii for that ceremony. 

The Carmelites were much embarrassed on witnessing these 
disorders, which it was all the more difficult for them lo remedy’', 
because the Jesuits, jealous of their former domination, spurned 
all projects of union from which they*' might be excluded, re- 
solved as they were, rather to loose everything than that the 
diocese should fall into any other hands than their own. 

The maxim divide et impera has often yielded golden fruits 
to those who applie<l it with .skill, and the Jesuit fathers proved 
to be no mean adepts in that policy^ They had their adherents", 
the archdeacon his, and the Carmelites theirs ; in 1657 the 
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latter succeeded in an assembly held at Mutane, to per- 
suade tlic deputies of twenty churches to swear ^llcj^iiince 
'to the Tupc. It was not likely that simple Hindu Christians 
could long resist the arguments and artifices employed by 
learned, zealous, and sometimes even unscruj^alous European 
priests, to intluce them to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
sovereign pontiff of tlic Koman Catholic church ; but the 
union was after all long delayed on account of the rivalry 
and discord which divitled the Carmelit(‘s and the Jesuits, wh<j 
however concealed their intentions of dominion under the gaib 
of Machiavcllism, a weapon which tliey wielded with con- 
summate tact, and alwa\\s found successful. Also Don Erancis 
Garzia, S. J., the archbishop of Crangaiuyre who had become 
detestable to the Syrian Christians, and was a stumbling block 
to the unit)!!, died in 1659. 

Desirous of pleasing the ()Coplc, who entertained great vener- 
ation fir tlic sacred tongue of their church, the Jesuits had 
cstabli'^hcd a college at Vaijficota for the study of tly? S\ riac 
language, in the vicinity of Cranganorc, and B.irtoli ^ states 
the reason thus “ Our fathers have found it a useless labour 
to endeavour to convert the St. Thomas Christians, to unite 
them to the church, and to subject them to the allegiance of 
the Tope, because they would not hear of any other language 
except the Chaldaic, which they use in the sacrifice of the 
mass.’* In course of time, how('Vcr, the teaching of the Syriac 
language was found to be too expensive. It was abandoned, 
and Latin substiluicd, to accustom the priests to the use of 
it, 'rhu.s most of the Syrian churches to whom the very ex- 
istence of the Pope apj)eais to have been totally unknown 
bef »rc the advent of the Je.suits among them, at last acknow- 
ledged his supremacy over all Christendom, and paid him 
allegiance. 

In 1693 father J(dm Brito, S. J, was beheaded in Madura 

after baptizing not less than eight thousand catecluimenes, 

during the fiiteen months he had spent among the Marava.s 

for converting a prince named Teiladcvcn, whom he induced 
to retain only one wife instead of five. A discarded lady, 
the niece of Ranganadadeven, sovereign prince of the Maravas, 
imploied jii.stice from her uncle, and the missionary was slain. 
This statement occurs in an exaggerated account of the so- 
called pcrscutions suffered by the Jesuits in Madura, "I* and 
consists of a long .letter of father Lai nez on the ju.st-mcntioned 
martyrdom of father Brito ; anotlier of father Martin begin- 
ning with an allusion to the apostacy of three catechists 
and describing the honours received by father Bouchet, S. J. 

^ Rome, 1667, 3rcl ediiion, p. 472. Apud Lacroze t. II. p. 97. 

t From p. 365 to p. 419 in the Choir des tettros idijiantes, 1. IV, 
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at the hands of the prince reprent Talavery ; and the last by 
father IJfe Gac, S. J., incntioninpf some slij^ht ]iers»*cuti()ns, 
but also that twelve thousand Hindus had been converted/ 
Hesides the above named date, no other occurs in the 
whole “ Tableaf^iX des Persecutions,” but as. at the end of 
that florid procUiction, the Luthnan mission cstablislied at 
Tranquebar by the king of Denmark, is mentioned, which 
wc know to have been founded in 1706, some portions 
if not the wliole ofr these “ Tableiix ” must have been written 
after that year. The accc^unt terminates witli the statement 
that tlic Lutherans liad distributed New Testaments printed 
ill the Malabar lantpiapje, but that the Jesuit fathers had not 
failed to apply the antidote — literally praerviitif—Xo the 
faithful, cither by excluding from the communion thfjsc who 
had allowed themsLdves to be seduced, or by refuting the errors 
of the heretics in learned disputations. 

Alfonso Albuquerque began already in 10, when he con- 
quered tbc town of Goa, to build a church, which was the only 
one till 1542, and became in course of time transformed into a 

magnificent cathedial, admired to this 
clay among the ruirts of ancient Goa, 
guese n la. Franci^ican monks were the flrst spiri- 

tual pastors of Portuguese India, and after them the Jesuits, 
who arrived in 1542 under the leadership of St. Francis 
Xdvicr, and look p<»sscssion of the Z'V’ seminary, which 

they transformed into a college, with the church of St. Paul. 
Then the Dominicans made their appearance in Malabar, but 
they established llicmselves as a community only in 1 549, and the 
reformed Franci.scans did the same in 15G6 ; they wcie followed 
b}' the Augiistinians who arrived at Goa in 1572, and at once 
founded their convent in the city. After these the Italian 
Carmelites ariived in India, who likewise established a convent 
in Goa, taking also charge of missions in Malabar and in the 
Mogul empire ; they weic however expelled from Portuguese 
India in 1707 because they refused to swear an oath of alle- 
giance to the King of Portugal, Their church and monastery 
were taken by the fathers of St Felipe Nery, or the Congre- 
gation of the Oratory, which had in 1682 esiabli.shcd itself in 
the island of Goa. Idie Theatines, or regular clerics of St 
Cactan, had established their monastery in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India in 1646, the Hospitallers of Joao de Deus in 
iC8i, and were for many years the diiector-s of the hospitals 
of Portuguese India. The last ononks who established them- 
selves in this country were the Carmelites of the 3rd order ; 
they arrived in 1750. The convent of nuns in the island of 
Goa was established in 1606, and dedicated to St Monica of 
the order of St Augustine. 
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India, with all the conquests of the Portuguese in Asia and 
in A fi ica, was first placed under the spiritual juriscKclion of 
the new bishop of Funchal ami Ari;iiini ; but in IS34 the 
bishopiic of Goa was established by a bull of Pope Paul III, 
dated the 1st November, and all the Portus^iiesa* cstablishinciUs 
became subject to it, from the ('a]^e of Good I iQpc to the extreme 
cast. At the request of kino Sebastian, Goa was laised to an 
Archbishopric by a bull of IV, dated the 4th l^'chiuary 

1557, with two suffragan bishops; naiMcl)", the bishop of 
Cochin, whose diocese bewail at Cianganorc and embraced the 
coast of Coromandel as far as the mouth of the Gan<>e.s, and 
the bishop of Malacca whose diocese embraced the Malayan 
peninsula from Pej^u as far as China, Ja\’^a, Sumatra and the 
Moluccas, Tite diocese of Goa was restricted to the portion 
of India north of Cranganore, and to East Afiica as far as 
the Cape of GckkI Hope. '1 h«* bishopric of Mf liapur, establish- 
ed in 1606, began at the Coromandel coast and ended in 
Tlie archbishopric t’f Cranganorc established by a bull, dated 
the 3rd December 1609, in supersession of the bishoj»ric of 
Angomale, established on the 4lh August 1600, embiaced the 
territory of India^ between Cananore and Vaipim, witiioiit any 
suffiagans. 

That the Jesuit fathers were not only zealous missionaries in 
Portugese India, but also apjdied their spiritual authoiit}' to 
mundane affairs, is known well enough, and attested also by 
many valuribic d<icuments preserved in the Atr/tivo 
Oriental, We shall accordingly conb nt ourselves with only one 
quotation ^ from a letter of the King of Portugal to the 
Viceroy of India, dated llic 28th JaniUiiy 1596 ; — ‘‘ I possess 
Special information that many fiiars of tite society [of Je-^iis] 
interfere in India not only wilii the go\ ernment and the adminis- 
tration of all affairs, but arc also jiulges internally and ex- 
ternally between ^en, and that some (;f them have, against 
the or. ier of the Provincial — who is considered to be a fiiar 
of virtue and j>rudence — given their secret permission to cer- 
tain inhabiiants (T Chaul, that they may with a safe con- 
science resist the haseiitar [J^'azendar ?] of the custom liouse, 
and refrain from paying dues tlicreto, inasmuch as they had 
not given tlicir consent, and called them a new tiibute. Tin's 
may havp given cause to tlie pertinacity of the said inhabitants. 
It is said that they have done the same thing at Ikisscin^and 
Tannali, with rcfciicncc to those who plundered the ship of 
Mclique, alleging as reason^, that the money and goods were 
none of my revenue, and might be considered as a set off 
against the losses they liad all sustained in the war, without 
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incurrinfj the excommunications prononncecl by the bishop 
of Cochin** at the request of the solicitor of the crown, &c. 
TJic Kin^ of Portugal had in this manner been defrauded, 
not only of the booty taken in the just mentioned .ship, but 
even of tlic artillTiry and ammunition taken in the Morro m 
fort of Chaiil conquered from the Dekkani Musalmans, and 
situated oi)i)f)sitc to the Porlujjue.se fort of that name. 

iMom 1567 till 1606, five provincial councils were held at 
Goa, in which 316 decrees rclatinjj to the discipline of tliccliinch 
were i.ssucd, iM'om 160O the archbishop of Goa toi>k the litk: 
of Primate of the Ea.st.” By a bull of Pope Gregory XIII, 
dated 13th December 1572, the right was granted to the bi- 
shops of Cochin to govern the ar :hbishopric of Goa whcnev’cr 
the .see became vacant and by a hull of the pontiff Leo XII, 
dated the I2th December 1826, the same right was granted to 
the aivlibisiiop of Cran ganore when* the see of Cochin fell 
vacant, and to the bi.sh op of Mcliapur, when thdt of Cranganot'' 
fell vacant IS 

The archbi-iiops of Goa and their canims disturbed the jicac? 
of the estate on various occa.sions to siit h a degree, as to oblige 
the viceroys and governors to take various* incasnrc.s of re- 
pression again.st them, and to induce llic higher autliority of 
the J*(jpc hiiriself to obviate thc.se cxcesse.s. Tims, for instaiv*:’, 
in an apostolical brief from tlie supreme pon’iff, dated the Jo:i: 
March 1635, and communicated to the Viccrc*y oi India in a 
royal letter dated the 27th of the same inonlh and }'car. the. 
.said Viceroy was authorised to transfer the government of the 
diocese to the Inquisitor, whenever the chapter and canons 
offered any opposition. As we have already dealt in a former 
article with 77 ic Holy Inquisiiion at Goa from its establishment 
to its abolition, we ma}’’ in this place content ourselves with 
.'idducing only two testimonies, of the higest authority, to show 
Ilow turbulent and troublesome the monks became to the 
governors of Portuguese India: — In an official letter to tlic 
king, dated 15th November 1694, Count Villa Verde, the Viceroy 
of India expresses himself thus : — 

“ I may assure your majesty, that the greatest trouble which 
the Viccrciys liavc here, is with friar.s ; and all my attention 
boing necessary for the political matters of the government, 
ll\c friars arc disturbing me in such a manner, that for them 
alone, all the time is not sufficient.'* 

But even a few years before the above letter, namely, in 
December 1691, the governors of the interior of India wrote 
to the king as follows : — 

" Sire : — Nothing gives so much trouble to those who govern 
this estate or live in it, than the continual disturbances raised 
by the monks who are in these parts ; excepting only the 
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Dominicans and the fathers of the Society of Jesus,* who alone 
live with that religious moderation which they are accustomed 
to ob'^erve. But the greatest and most insulfbrable inquietude. 
■ which can scarcely be appeased, is caused by the moidvs of 
St. Augustine,^ when they begin to contend wAh the Capuchins, 
jh ranciscuns and Canuclilcs, 1 his wc stale ^lat yc»ur majesty 
may be pleased to get these friars admonished in bulls to them, 
because although they ought to spend all their time in the con- 
version of infidels, they consume it by ahoayts living, in particular 
localities, svherc their convents more resemble barracks of soldiers 
than the abodes of monks.” f 

In 1760 one hundred twenty-seven fathers and brothers of 
the Society of Jesus were shipped to Portugal from India by 
the government, J in 1761 their profe.sscd house of Bom Jesus was 
ceded to the noviciate of the island of Choruo, and their convent 
at Rachol to the Italian niissionarics of St. Vincent de I’aul in 
order to establish seminaries These last named fatliers having in 
their turn likewise been expelled from Portuguese Inclja in 1790, 
for refusing to comply with some regulations contrary to their 
statutes, and which the archbishop of Goa had attempted to im- 
pose upon thcm.tl'.ey were superseded in the duties of teaching, by 
Portuguese of the .same religious order, from the convent Rilhafol- 
Ics ; and these again by clerics from the congregation of the Oratory. 

After the conflagration in the hou.se of Bom Jesus, the semi- 
nary attached to it ceased also to exist ; and shortly afterwards 
the other two, of Chorao and Rachol, were united into one. The 
colleges and churches of St. Paul and of St. Roch which had 
likewi.se belonged to the Jesuits before their expulsion, fell into 
ruins when the fatliers departed. As far as their connection with 
India is concerned, the present peiiod rcsemhie.s that lielwecn 
1578 and 1643, when a grc.nt influx of Jesuits into thi.s country 
took place, on account of the .spreading of the reformation 
in England, Er.uicc and Germany, which narrowed their 
sphere of action, and considerably diminished the miinbcrs 
of the faithful. In recent lime.s, when these fathers have been 
expelled by law from Portugal, Spain, Germany and P'rance, 
they again turned their steps eastward, where they find 
ample fields of labour not only as missionaries, but al.so as 
accomplished, assiduou.s, painst.-iking and .succe.ssful celucation- 

ists, foimding schools, colleges, orphanages, &c,, wherever they 
establish themselves. 

; E. Reiiatsek. 

* The fathers probably may themselves have had something to do with 
the above letter whitli mentions them so favourably ; it is on the other 
h.ind perfectly ceitain that incorrigible Dominicans and Jesuits were sent 
from ihe convents of Goa as missionaries to Mozambique, and there the 
frovernors complained of them Ensaios sohre a estaifsfica^ kc.. Tome 
IV. p. 145* seq. I t The italics are not our*'. I'uit of tlii' T'ortugiiese text. 
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Art. II.— BURMA BEFORE THE ULTIMATUM. 

P A R T I. 

BRITISH BURMA. 

% 

■ “ ■ • 

Jhiv/nn — Past nnd Present. 15y Lt.-Gciil. A. Fytchc, C.S.I. 
British Burma, liy Capt. C. J. Forbes, 

The Barman. By^Sway Yoe. 

Govcrtiment Administration Reports^ &c.^ &c. 

E vents, too recent to require more than a passing notice, 
have drawn general public attention to Burma, both 
]h*itish and Independent, its history and administration. 

Being in no way connected with the Government of the 
country, and being simply a soldfer and no politician, places 
me so fir at a disadvantage, that I am unable to speak from 
pcrsonaUobservation ; but I have before me the most recently 
published works on the subject, together with Government 
Reports up to 18S4. 1 have visited Mandalay, and been up 

the great river as far as Btimo, and have been for some months 
collecting information on the state of King Theebaw's domi- 
nions. 

It is m3’ intention to divide m}^' subject into two parts, each 
of which will form a separate casny. In part I, I propose to 
treat of the countiy gencrall}’ — its ph\\sical gcograph}', its 
people, &c., and to supplement this with a succinct account 
of the prcsLMit condition of British Burma. 

Part II will be devoted to the relation of what was known of 
Upper or Independent Burma, before the recent transactions and 
events had taken place. 

PxVRT I. 

“Burma” writes Forbes, “ including under this. designation, 
both the British province and the Independent Kingdom of Burma 
extends along the casicrn shore of the ]kiy of Bengal, from the 
Chiltagong divisitai <;f Lower Bengal to the Isthmus of Kraw. 
It is bounded on the east by the empire of Siam and tlie 
kingtlom of Cambodia to about 21® 30' N. Lat, and tlicnce to 
its norlhernniost cxlrcmit}’ b}' the Chinese province of Yu-nan, 
its northern bouiulry can hardly be defined ; it apparently runs 
up into an angle among the snow}^ ranges of Eastern Thibet 
in about 28° N. Lat. Thence it stretches weslcrl)^ bordering 
on Uiipcr Assam, Miinipur, the Lushai Hills and the Chittagong 
division of 13cngal to the Nciaf River.** It is traversed north 
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and south by one of the greatest rivers in the world — the Irra- 
\vadd3% and by two lesser rivers, the Salween and tlie Sittan". 

The Irrawaddy is navigable for steamers for over six hundred 
miles of its course, but the two latter are much impeded by 
shoals, rapids, ‘&c. There are scarcely any roads worthy of 
the name — the rivers being for some months in the year the only 
sure means of communication throughout the country. Even 
in British Burma, which has now been in our hands for half 
a century or so, this is practically the case^ 

Between these long valleys run ranges of rocky hills, clothed, 
for the most part, in dense forest. These extensive tracts of 
woods contain some of the finest and most valuable trees in 
the world. The teak tree is by far the most valuable. It 
reaches great perfection on the hills between the Irrawaddy 
and Sittang, but the best leak foicsts arc to be found along tlie 
feeders of the Bankok river in Siam. The limber when rut is 
floated down the nvers to tlie sea, and is, after rice, the most 
important cxjiort of the country. The trees tiiroiighout British 
and Upper Burma, arc of vast quantity and varictN^lthe most 
valuable after teak being the pvim^na Padmk Thingafiy 

Thitka, Petwoon, &c., some of which reach a height of over a 
hundred feet before the first branch is reached. 

The climate of Burma resembles, in a more or less degree, 
that of all East littoral countries in the tropics. The moistures 
evaporated from tlic Bay of Beng.il descend in the form of 
delngc.s of rain, arid fi'r many inontlis the country is little 
more than a huge swamp. The rainfall, which is strangely 
capriciciis, varies in districts from 250 to 50 or 60 inches, wiiile 
in portions of Upper Burma, it docs not exceed the average 
fall ill the Indian peninsula. 

Burma, on the whole, is not fatal to the health of Europeans. 
The damp and moist heat is exceedingly unpleasant and re- 
laxing, but organir <liseasc is not common, while .slight fevers 
prevail much. The natives of the country arc a thickset, sturdy 
pco])le, but the Bengalees and Madrasccs who have immigrated 
10 Burma are weak and deteriorated in mimi and body. Among 
Europeans, the healthiest arc those who are entirely immersed 
in business. Ladies rapidly lose their com[)lcxions. 

Now, a word as to the inhabitants themselves. That they arc 
‘ a peculiar people’ is without doubt, and is jirovcd by the num- 
ber of books that have been written in ancient and modern limes 
descriptive of the funny little red man, who is generally known 
to the Ea.steni world as ‘Jack Burman.’ Major Grant Allan’s 
oft-quoted sketch of this incJi\idnal has, in my opinion, never 
been cfjuallcd. “ Unlike tlic generality of Asiatics,” lie .sa\\s 
“ the Burmese are not a fawning race. They arc cliccrfu!, and 
singularly alive to the ridiculous ; buoyant, elastic, soon 
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recovering from personal or domestic disaster. With little feeling 
of patridtisin they are still attaclicd to their homes and to 
iheir families. Free from prejudices of cabtc or^crccd, lh»;y 
readily fraternise with stranjrcrs and at all times frankly yield 
to llic supcrioi^ty of a European. Thougli ignorant, they arc, 
when no mcntal*cxcrtion is required, inquisitive, and to a certain 
extent eager for information ; indifferent to the shedding of 
blood on the pait of their rulers, yet not individually cruel ; 
temperate, abstcmioifs and hardy, but idle, with neither fixedness 
of purpose nor perseverance. Discipline, or any continued cm- 
ployincnl, becomes most irksome to tlicin, yet they are not devoid 
of a certain degree of cnterpiisc. Great dabblers in small mer- 
cantile ventures, they* may be called (the women e>pccially) a race 
tjf hucksters ; not treacherous, or habitual pervciters of the truth, 
yet creJulous and given to monstrous exaggerations ; where 
vested with authority, arrogant and boastful ; if unchecked 
c irrupt, oiiiircssivc and Jirbitrary ; not distingtiishcd for bravery, 
whiKl tl^idr chiefs are notorious for cow;!rdi<..c ; indififerent shots, 
and though living in a country abouiuling in forest, not bold 
followers of field sports.'* 

This clescrii>tion applies with fair accuracy to the entire popu- 
lation of Burma, but as is the ease in all cf>unlri'-\s, the nomadic 
hill tribes differ in costume and clianicb rislics fiom the children 
of the plain, as much, indeed, as do the highlanders ot 
Scotkind from the country bumpkins of tlic south of England. 

The inliabitanisjof Burma may be said to be fair great families 
or tribes ; The Mons or Talaings, the Burmese, the Karens and 
the .Shans. 'flic first of these inliabit. the lower jiortions of 
the coimliy, and parts of Tciuis.scrim. 1 hey arc supposed 

to have originally iinmigiatctl from Ce)lon, altluaigh some 
write; s hc»l(i that they aic the same race as the Siamese. 
Certain il is that tlic Talaing longue is still spoken in Ce}'Ion. 
C[) to within a ccntiiiy rigo the Talaings were all independent 
peo])le, and lirul their own king and capital at Pegu. In 17C0, 
however, all this countiy was conquercti and overrun by the 
Burmese from the North. Both races arc now afiuilgamated 
and ti'.jre is little trace of the original inhabitants of Pegu 
remaining. 

The Karens arc hill tribes, who live in the mountain tracts 
in the northern portion of British liiirma. According to 
Captain Forlics there arc about thirty difiTerent tribes of these 
mountaineers. They are a fair complcxioned* round-faced, dirty 
race. They speak in various dialects, there being c\s many as 
ten within an area of fifty square miles. Little is known of the 
histoiy of these people but it has been suggested that they 

have immigrated from the mountains of Thibet or Eastern 
China. 
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The Shans are a numerous and powerful race and occupy 
the extensive country which stretches from Yunan to 'Bankok, 
Mr. Colquhoun, in his lately publi.shcd volume, xlviong the 
Shansi' has given to the world a graphic account of the manneis 
and customs of this remarkable people. They* all speak the 
same language. They arc the same race as the Siamese. In 
appearance, as well as in dress, manner, and occupations, they 
resemble the Chinese more than the Burmese. They are fndus- 
trious and enterprising and arc keen rfterchcnits. They arc 
Buddhists in religion but not such blind followers of phoongee 
law as the Burmese. Every \ large droves of pc »-.«:.s come 
down to Briti.sh Burma fri>ni iJie Shan States and in many in- 
stances those little miiiaturu hunters of twelve hands, or there- 
abouts, reali.se prices that would delight the heart of an Au.stralian 
lioise dealer at Calcutta or, Madras. The lra\cllcrs who have 
of late years lived among them seem to be of opinion that tl'»e 
Shans arc a ^Coming K.ice/ If to the above we add the 
Chins and Kachin.s, who dwell in the hills to tl^e noith a?*d noilli- 
east of Upper Burma, we have all the lace-s wliu inhabit the 
Indo-Chinese countiic.s. 

Returning to my subject of British Burma, not withstanding 
the existence of a babel of t(»iiguc.s, Burmese is the .star.dard 
language of the country and is used in t!ic law courts, iti the 
inonasteris and in the play-houses ** Brofes-.cr Aiagiat Schlei- 
cher's classification mahes (*ul the Burmc.se language to belong 
to the tyj^c of isolation languages, consisting of mere roots, in- 
cajxible of forming cuinpou'uls, and not su.scej)lible of inflectional 
change. With few cxc' ptiims, all words are dcrixed from 
original roots which, by being used with affixes and prefixes, arc 
converted, without inflexion, into different parts of s]»ccch. It is 
written from left to riglw, lias no division between llie \ i.s, 
and is wholly mjnosyllabic, with the exception of polysyllabic 
words introduced (rom tlie Tali dialect, and even Ihe.'.c aic 
pronounced as if each .syllable of them was a distinct word." 

The Burmese literature consists almo.st entirely of h)\c-sick 
plays and Sacred lore. Education is almost nnivcr.sal amongst 
the Burmese but is cenfined wholl}^ to the males. The monk.s, 
or Phoongees^ are the schoolmasters of the country. Tlicrc i.s 
scarcely a village without its IMioongee house, where dwell these 
numerou.<? yellow-robed priests, they live on public ciiarity, 
vow celibacy, and devotion to the public good. In the icign of 
tlie late king there 'were about twenty thousand of these gentry 
in Mandalay and its vicinity, or one-fifth of the entire popu- 
lation. 

“ The monastic system in P*-' ma,” .‘^'lys General Fytchc, “ has a 
practical intcrc.st from itsbein connected with national education. 
Every monastery has its ,vliool, where, harmony with the 
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nntional religion, arc learnt the same lessons which have been 
taught fi'ora generation to generation for a couple of thousand 
years. On arriving at some ob^^curc spot in the interior of tfec 
country, the first sign of life that often strikes the ear is the mur- 
muring sound {.ifocceding from the inonasteiy schools, and there is 
not a town or vilhago, scarcely even a hamlet, I think, that has not 
at least one of these schools. The instruction of the young is one 
(if the several means by which merit, in a Buddhistic sense, is 
(♦btained, and has gKen rise to lay schools also, or as they are 
called, house schools. These, though comparatively few in num- 
ber, as compared with monastic schools, arc of great importance 
as they are free from some of the disabilities which arc attached 
to religious seminaries, notably so in the absence of the rule 
precluding the attendance of female scholars. Owing to these 
two classes of indigenous schools there is scarcely a man in 
Burma who canne^t read and write and cipher. 

As has already been stated above, the Bflrmese, in common 
with all^thc Inclo-Chincsc races, profess the Buddhist religion. 
They believe in an infinite succession of existences, varying in 
space fn'in the shortest insect life to incalculable periods. The 
consumm.dioTi devoutly to be wished is annrhilation. The five 
groat virtues are — 

ist , — Not to destroy life. 

2 ftd . — Not to steal. 

3;^/. — Not to commit adultery, 

4///. — Not to speak falsely. 

— Not to drink intoxicating liquor. 

Gaudama indicates the binding nature of these commandments 
in the following unmistakable language : “ He wlio kills as 

much as a bug or a louse ; he who takes as much as a thread 
that belongs to another ; he who with a wi^h of desire looks 
at another man's wife ; he who makes a jest of what concerns 
tlie advantage of another ; he who puts on his tongue as 
much as the drop that would hang on a blade of grass of 
anything bearing the sign of intoxicating liquor — has broken 
lliesc commandments." 

The Hurnicse arc not bigot ted or narrow-minded in reli- 
gious matters, and even the Phoongccs are glad to discuss 
icligious questions with strangers. But they are very firm in 
their faith, and few converts to Christianity are made. When 
stationed in Burma, many j’ears ago, I came across a mission- 
ary who was deploring the hopelessness of his task. He 
said the Burmese would, in his opinion, fall under the con- 
demnation of those who ‘ reject the faith.' I asked him to 
give me an example of what h-c considered a case of ‘ rejec- 
tion of the faith.' lie answered me thus : “ I once visited a 
town in Burma where dwelt a Phoongec of very liigh degree : 
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he was a sort of high priest amongst the Phoongccs He 
dwelt in the liighest room of a lofty temple. Hearing there 
\v,as an ‘ English Phoongee’ come to the town, he asked to sec 
me. I dimed up one sto.**}^ after another until I had reached 
the chamber where the great man was seated. I found a diicd 
and wizened old human being, scaled on a«inat from which 
he had probably not moved for years. But when he spoke I 
found that his mind was still clear. He said : “ Now, English 
I'hoongce, tell me all about your rcligioni” 1 cxponndc<i to 
him the Scriptures at great length. He at last said, “ well, 
yours is a good religion, but if I understand }-ou aright, if 1 
want to become a Christian I must descend from llic great 
height to which I have climbed and be as any coolie in tlic 
street below.” 1 said, that is so. “ Tlien,” said he, “ I must 
reject your faith,” 

If we examine into the social and domestic life of the Bur- 
mese we find them* utterly unlike our fellow subjects of the 
“Great Queen’* on tlic other side of the Ihiy of Bengal. i Except 
amongst the official class, there is no cringing and bcndincr. 
They are generally frank and cheerful, like being chaffed an<i 
laughed at. Even* in Upper Jhinna you w ill not often mr ct 
with unmcrilcd insolence. The loafois about the king’-; palace 
appeared to me to be the dirtiest and ino.st ill-mannered fellows 
I came across np north. The Binmc^c are great smokers 
In this w^ay the ladies are in no way behind their lords. 1 
have often seen a woman take the tcjbacco leaf out of her 
mouth and place it in the mouth of her infant as it lay on her 
breast, the young savage puffing lustily aw.ay. Although wo- 
men in Burma arc not considered worth educating, they arc 
more respected than in India. They arc much more the com- 
panions and helpmates of their husbands. A wife may be 
made to do all the work for an idle husband, but she is not 
merely the slave c>f his passi(uis as in Mussulman countries. 
You wall see in Ikirma wluat you will never see in India — a 
man and his wife walking ah mg a road chatting merrily to 
each other, and laughing at each othcr'.s jokes. No restraint 
is put upon their actions and they are, on the whole, faithful 
wives. 

Divorce is easily obtained. On this subject General Fytchc 
writes : “ A code of divorce is provided for ill-assorted unions 
which has been pronounced by father Bigandct, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of ‘Rangoon, as a ‘ damnable laxity,' Amongst 
its provision.s are, where a desire for separation is mutual, 
from incompatibility of temper or other cau.ses, parties can 
divorce each other by an equal division of goods ; or, if 
onft is unwilling, the other is free to go, provided all property 
except clothes arc left behind, A woman can demand a 
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divorce for ill-treatment or because her husband cannot pro- 
perly maintain her, and he from her in the case of barrenness 
or infidelity. Another method, which is not unfrequently 
resorted to is that of the agt^rieved parties turninsf priests o»* 
nuns, which at once dissolves the matrimonial bond. They 
inciy return to* a secular life at any time and »marry ; but, for 
the sake of appearances their return to the world is usually 
deferred for some months. 

Serious connubial quarrels appear rarer among the Burmese 
than in most communities, and apart from their natural good 
temper, the easy severance of the nuptial knot may, notwith- 
standing its sweeping condemnation by the good bishop, 
have something in its favour, that of rendering husband 
and wife mutually forbearing. Kissiiig, according to I'orbcs, 
is unknown among the Burmese. TJic women arc often ju'Ctty 
and well-favoured before childbeariug but soon age and dry 
up. This is not improbably due to the mr^ans taken after 
childbirth to ensure the rapid recovery of the mother. As 
soon aslhe child is born, a large fire is lighted in the mother's 
room and before this she is kept roasting for seven days and 
nights. 

General Fytchc is of opinion that this custom is connected 
in some w.'»y with the idea of purification. Looking at the 
Burman in his domestic life, we find him letting all things 
‘ slide,’ and allowing himself to drift calmly on the stream of 
life. Shway Yoe .says, “ The Burman is the most calm and 
contented of mortals, lie docs not want to grow rich. When 
he does make a large sum he .spends it all on some pious work 
and rejoices in the thought that this will meet with reward 
in the next existence. If he never amasses enough to build 
.some great public work (a pagoda or phoongec kyouning, for 
example) he subscribes what he can and is generous in alms- 
giving. A bountiful soil will not let his children starve ; and 
SO the Burman jogs on through a cheerful existence, troubletl 
by no anxious cares, and free from all the temptations of am- 
bition. His deiily round is simple enough. 

In tlie morning, after his bath, he loiters about talking to 
hi.s neighbours till breakfast-time; or, peihaps, strolls out to 
the corner of his paddy-field and indulges in a contemplative 
smoke. After breakfast he probably dozes through the heat 
of the day, and wdicn the shadows begin to get long, saunters 
about again. A semblance of regular labour appears whc!i 
the padily is being sown or the grain rctqjccl, but even then 
no one is the least inclined to disttirb himself for the sake of 
rapid wiwk. 

It is sufficient that you are always certain in Burma what 
sort of weather you are going to have : another hot day or 

5 
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another wet day is as much a matter of course as the rising of 
the sun itself and there is, therefore, no use to hurry opera- 
tions in case of change. The Burme.se are inveterate gamblers, 
itnd as this generally gives rise to fights where men use edged tools, 
the British authorities have been obliged to make gambling 
puiiishiiblc bylaw. They arc also, the women especially, great play- 
goers. During the dry season they spend most of their time 
attending plays, or/iVWj wheie they dance and sing and howl 
all night. Cock-fighting and buffaloe-fighting are favorite 
sports amongst the Burmese. The first' is generally fatal to 
either combatant ; but to witness the latter you will sec the 
entire inhabitants of a village squatted on the ground in an 
swiimo, while two huge water buffaloes push one 
another about in a contest which is as harmless as it is inter- 
minable. 

The Burmese of to-day respect and admire Englishmen. 
They regard us as a great and wonderful race of men, wliose 
Piowess it would be hopeless to resist. But lilce most Easterns 
they make no attempt to iiiidcrstaiul us. Although idle and 
liappy-go lucky themselves, they can understand others working- 
liard to attain some definite object ;lhey see Chinamen constantly 
at work, but they fail ucterly ' comprehend our amusement. 
Why a man who is rich and h.Ksa fine liouse, scrvanl.s, and good 
food at his elbow, should spend entire days in the iiot .season 
toiling through mud up to his waist, with no nioie material gain 
in pros[)cct than the acquisition of a few little long-billed 
that could be bought in the bazar for a few annas, is a puzzle 
that Jack Biirman will never .solve. 

Before proceeding to examine into the present condition of 
Briti.sh Burma, I will cursorily refer to the history of our lulc 
in this province. 

lun* a ck.ir statement as regards this portion of iny subject 
I will quote Gene.. ! Eytehes words. 

“The Fii -jt Ihirmcse W.ir (1S24 6) was f.iiily foiceJ upon the Hiitish 
(ioveinment. For neailv f ity years the Government of India had endured 
iiidigidiies, wnicii Gie.'it iJinian would never have suffeied for a moment, 
1 /Ul the Indsan Government was already en^aj^ed in e.\|)cnsive wai.s 
ajjainst the Mahraltas tiooikas and 1 ‘indarces and \v.\s teluctaiit to engajie 
in fuilber hostilities, whicii ini^hi provoke the enemies of the old Kast 
India Company to renew their attack upon the trading monopoly. 

‘‘ At length, however, the Hurmese officials seized an island belonging 
10 the Hriiisii Government and invaded teintory w’hich wms under British 
protection. To submit to such aggressions was clearly out of tlie question 
and would only haye led to finther in.^iilt--. Accordingly, the British 
Government was dragged into a war, which teiininatcd, as already stated, 
III- the annex.itioii of Arakan and Tcnasseiiin. 

‘ \Vh *n these i)rovinccs eame into Iliiti*’ possession in 1 826 they weie 
SO depopulated and impovciisbcd that the rcstoiaiion of Bunna to the 
Conit of Ava, although opposed to all sound piinciple of imperial policy 
recommeiiacd ii:>eif to favoi on (inuiicial giounds. Butduiing the quaiie 
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of a centiiiy that intervened between the first Biirniese war ’of 1826 and 
the second Burmese war of 1852, Arakan and Tenasseriiu had attained 
a prosperity which is scarcely ci edible when the ^eneral^ immobility of 
Asiatic races is taken into consideration. 

‘‘In Arakan the^ population had increased from one hundred souls to 
nearly three hundred thousand. The revenue had qiiadi'hpled, being less 
than jC25,ooo in iS:?6 and at least 100, oco in 1852. Tiie area of cultiva- 
tion had inci eased fiom less than 70.000 acies in 11826 to inoic than 300,000 
in 1S52. In Tenasseiiin it will suffice to say that the ratio of progression 
was nearly the same. 1 

During the first ten years of my residei^ce in Iluima, the fertile 
province of Begu, which intci veiled between the two liiitish provinces of 
Arakan and TenaS'enm was under Burmese inle ; and 1 need scarcely add 
that it failed to t‘xhil)ii any one of those signs of progress and prosperity 
winch chaiacicriscd tlie * adjoining parts under British administration. 
Stagnation and squalor weie the order of ilie day. The king who then 
filled the throne was rather a favorable type of Bui inese soveicign and 
his leign is still rcgaided as a golden era. Indeed the name of Tliarawadi 
is still f.iniiliar to cvciy Biiitnan and to every Kuropean residing in this 
coiiiitiy altlioligh it is but liule known 10 the outer world ; yet this potentate 
was a lyianpical despot, who stabbed and shot his ministeis with his own 
hands, and wlio not only repiuiiatcd the tienty which had been concluded 
with liis predecessor, but openl) insulted the Bii’iiah Keaideiit at his capital 
and dfiicd the British Government to do its worst. 

“Such piovocaiions would have again sliricd tqJ any European power 
rxcejiiing our own ; but we continued to endine them, and they were 
iiai 111 ally .succeeded by outr.iges on Bnti<h subjects and w.ulike demon- 
stiation-> ag-iinst tciutory ; at length, after many \eais of anogmu 

liisoicnce oi' the pint of the Butme.sc officials and vain icinonstrancf on 
ibe pait of the Biitish Ciovernment, the latter wms compelled by a scij of 
iis own (tignity, and ilie veiy ni^tinci oi self*pieservMtion, to send an / pe- 
tiinoii up tiu' liMwadi, wliich leiminaicd in tiie annexation of the imp/ cant 
province oi Pegu. 

‘ It IS <lifiicuU to overrate the value of this acquisition to the British 
(iovei ninent and the incrca'-ed prospeiity which hnsilieiehy acciued to the 
[K'oplc of the couiUry. The two blnps of senboaid knowh as Arakan and 
'IVnasscrini have been consoiidatvd and stiengi honed by the annexation 
of the tenitory on tlie lower liawadi, and the ihiec divisiims now foim a 
I ompart piovincc, ix cupxiiig an uiuntei iiipied line of sea const ncai ly a 
thousand miles in length, and a water comiminicaiion with the distant 
Intel i(Ji moie easily navigable than the Ganges and which promises to 
ouen up a iiade route tjf nearly equal iinpoi lance to Briti&h comin^'- 
..lui manufaciuics. Indeed, ii may be safely asserted that \yithout In.‘ . 
(uii lo-sessions in Burma ate of comparatively small value ; but that with 
Pegu i>ai tei.itoiyiii Burma has become one of the most prosperous pro- 
vinces of our Eastern Kinpiie. 

“ Upon one point only does the action taken by the Government of India 
in 1852 appear to nic to have been open to question; and evcji in this 
direction u has been gcneially supposed that Loid liaihoiisie acted imdei 
pressiue fiom home. I allude to the pieniaturc wiihdiawal of the /xpedi 
tion in 1852. Had the foice been allowed to remain a few weeks longer, 
onr polilieai relations with the Court of Ava might have been established 
on a lasting basis which would have proved beneficial to both Stales. 
Fortunately this result has been in n great measure achieved in later years, 
partly by diplomatic action and partly by a .spontaneous display of friend- 
ship and confidence on the pait of His Majesty the King of Ava, which was 
previously unknown. 

Within a period of little more than eighteen years British Buima lias 
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thus attained a prosperity which can be favorably compared with that 
pf any piovince in India, and in the latter pait of 1866 or cummence- 
r.ient of 1867 my predecessor submitted the statistical tables, already 
mentioned, which showed that during the ten years from 1855-56 to 
1864-65 the levenuq had increased from Ks. 5,317,922 *per annum to Rs. 
10,300620. At the same time the population h.ul increased from 1,252,555 
to 2,196,180 ; the export trade from Rs. 23,2^1,866 to "^Rs. 5 Sf 5 S 5 t 595 t 
the import trade from Rs. 26,222,219 to Rs. 48,125,559.” 

In 1867 General Fytche concluded ;> commercial treaty 
with the Court of Mandalay by which our trade relations were 
ameliorated, with the healthful result of a marked activity of 
trade in the province. But the improvement for the next few 
years was not uniform, as General Fy^^kc considers that it 
ought to have been, had not the Rangoon merchants been 
tempted to “ over speculate.” 

British Burma of to-day is under the able management of 
Mr. C. E. Bernard of the Bengal Civil Scivicc, and for 
its pre.sent condition I propose to quote copiously from his 
last published Administration Report. 

Willi regard to the foreign iclations of the Government of this province 
with Unoer Burma jutie or no change lias i.ihon pliiee for the la-jt few 
years. The attempt lately made by the Goversiment of India to foriii a 
new Commercial Treaty with King Tliech .v filled and affairs rem.iin 
unchanged. A French consul has taken up h.s qu meia at Mandalay and, 
it is said, has been well received ; but there does not appear to have 
been any cause for the excitement this event occasioned at Rangoon last 
spring. 

Except as legards frontier questions, sucii as the extradition of criminals, 
vK:c., little communication is at present being c.iined on between the 
British and M indahy governments. Tuc frontiers are quid and the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company despatch steamers monihly to Barno. 

Some important pub ic woiks have been compleied in ihis province 
during the pa**! year. TIiu Railway from R.rngiMui to Toungoo is now 
open for tr.iffic and notwhh'.iauding the unfivorable se.ison of the 
year at wliich tlis tiains commciured to run, has been working well since 
the beginning ot ihe rains. The woik h is taken seven y^ ais to complete, 
but this shiwne.ss has not b.-en due to want of eneigy on ihe part of Mr. 
Mathews, the Chief r’ligiiieer, but to the constant interruptions in the 
woik owing to want of government funds. 

Captain Je'nkins, Assistant CommiS'>ioner, has successfully accomplished 
a survey of the Karen liill ciistricl^ and arranged ihe sdilciuents. 

Surveying operations have also been in progiess in all the four districts, 
Pegu, Arak.an, TenaHserim and Thairawaddy and the setticmeiUs are 
in mo.sl surveyed disliicts completed. 

The increase of revenue resulting from the settlement up 
to the prcsn"t time amounts to only 3*9 per cent. But the 
advantage of having accurate atAcistics of cultivation and of 
tenure, and the benefit conlcrred on the people by the removal 
of all uncertainty concerning the amount of the revenue 
demand, arc more important than the financial results of the 
settlement. 

Willi regard to icccnt legislation in this province the repeal 
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of the British Burma Labour Law has removed all restriction 
to free immigration with the result of an important increase 
of population. Laws have also been passed affecting gainingf 
a Tramway Actio cnal:>lc tramways worked by steam engines 
to be laid down^ in Rangoon, and a Water-works Bill, which 
has greatly improved the water supply of the city. 

Notwithstanding the material progress of British Burma in 
all which relates to^wealtii and freedom of its j)eople, crime, 
csj)cci*illy dacoities, has decidedly increased — strange to say 
this form of highway robbery is most common in the neighbour- 
hood of Rang«A;n. In 1883-4 there were 23,050 cognisable 
offences reported, which Was an increase of 8 per pent, on the 
previous year. Many of these have been of a very serious 
nature, viz,^ dacoities, robberies, cattle-lifting and theft. 

The police appear to have behaved well in their endeavours 
to sup{)ress crime but there is much room for improvement 
in their o^ganisati(jn. The officers are indefatigable and devot- 
ed, but the iJioraic of the Burmese portion of the force is by 
no means of a high order. The co.'jt of the maintenance of 
this force Wexs in 1883-4 /'i<S9,255 sterling. 

The police officers arc of opinion that the increase in the 
number of dacoities is due to the influx of bad characters from 
Upper Burma. An ordinary dacoity is thus practised among 
-the Ihirmcsc ; a number of young sparks — as a rule not more 
than ten or a dozen at most — form themselves into an insigni- 
ficant robber band and arm themselves with c/d/is and in ex- 
ceptional cases, firearms. Usually at night, although by no 
means always so, the party descends on some quiet little village 
where they have reason to believe there is something to be 
had — money is generally their aim. They make no attempt 
to conceal their movements. They yell, fire off their guns, and 
brandish their ddhs. They rush into the houses and demand 
money, which is generally produced by the terrified inmates 
who arc only too glad to be allowed their lives. This done they 
decamp, shouting and singing songs, and, having divided the 
spoil, quickly scatter to their homes, where they are nothing 
more than honest tillers of the soil. 

As may be imagined, it is no easy job to lay hands on 
these rascals. The Police report a dacoity in a certain dis- 
trict, The unfortunate officer — there is little rest for a time — 
has to be up and off in pursuit. He knows that with- 
out lime not a policeman will, move hand or foot. He 
generally selects two or three followers and, armed .with a 
revolver penetrates jungles and swamps in search of an enemy 
which is far too cute to be thus clumsily entrapped. 

The garrison of Hritish Hurina has not changed since the war of 1852 
came 10 a icruiination by ihc anuexaiiou of Pegu. 
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There are four batteiiesof artillery — two garrison — two mountain. Two 
4 tegiiiients of British Inf.intry and thiee native regiments. 

*' They aie distiibuted between Rangoon and the two frontier stations of 
Thayetmyo and Tounghoo. 

The numbers of. effectives may be taken roughly *at three thousand 
men and the annuiil cost of maiiitcnance £ 274,475 i>tc^ling. 

I will now proceed to consider the important subject of 
agriculture. 

Writing in 1S71, General Fytche remarks : “'fhe leading feature in the 
past and present condition of British Burma is the vast excess of cultiir- 
able land over land actually under cultivation. 1 have leason to believe 
that speaking in lound figures, theie are lliiriy thousand square mile.*^ of 
ciilturable land in this province which aic lyiivg waste for want of culti- 
vators ; whilst there are not more than thiec tliousand squ.ire miles which 
are under cultivation. 

At the same time, the popularion has already increased from about one 
million at which it appaiemly*’ stood at the inliodiictioii of our rule to 
neaily two and a half millions. It would thus appeal, d prion^ that if two 
and a half millions of people can be supported by the cultivation of 3000 
square miles of land, the cultivation of the entire area of' cuUiiiable 
waste would maintain ten tiims that amount of population 01 about 
25,000,000 of peoples, whilst the great increase in the popiilaiioii of 
British Hiitma piovr;s that iheie is a yearly immignition of Burmese, 
Shans, Chinese and other cognate laces into Bntisii Burma driven out 
from their own countries by the exactions and oppiessioiis of native 
rulers who ate eager to cu)ii\ate new lands undei the peace, protection 
and personal libeily which they may enjoy uiuler Hniish Adininistia- 
tion and which cannot be found elsewhcie througtioui the Malacca 
peninsula. ’’ 

The population of British Burma is now 3,736,771 and the 
amount of land under cultivation is 6 200 sfiuarc miles : thus 
the increase in cultivation is nearly in proj^ortion to the in- 
crease in cultivation. The chief efforts of the Agt icultuial 
Department, according to the 1883-4 report, liavc been devoted 
to attempts to introduce the cultivation of new staples and 
to induce the people to use improved impleincnls for their 
ordinary tillage. Experimental farms have been set on foot 
in various parts of tlic country, the growing and curing of 
tobacco has been encouraged and attempts are being made 
to grow and manufacture jute in the province. The experi- 
ments at wheat growing have not been successful. Sugar 
cultivation is also being attempted. The people have so 
far not 'taken kindly to the use of improved agricultural 
implements but time will, as elsewhere, remove their pre- 
judices in f^vor of the more primitive machines of the past. 
The failure in the rice crop last year is attributed by the 
Government officer to the drought in October 1S83, and the 
storms in the following month. 

The forests of the British are of considerable extent and value 
and the timber trade has always been a source of no small 
revenue to the Government. There are at present 3,346^ 
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square miles of reserved forest and the reservation of still 
further tracts is under consideration. The cultivation of 
village ciitch forests is under contemplation. The supply^ 
of teak has late years shown signs of exhaustion, and the* 
greater part of this cosily timber has lately come from Upper 
Burma, but extensive plantations of young trees have been 
planted in various districts and arc doing well. 

The mining operations of this province are neither consider- 
able nor fraught with inuch success. I'in mining is being carried 
on in the Mcrgiii district, for the most part, by Chinamen, 
who are content with small returns for their labour. There 
are earth oil works in the Kyoukphyoo-district and coal 
is found here and there in small quantities, notably in the 
neighbourhood of Thayetmyo. There arc few indigenous manu- 
factures in Burma. Gold and silver work has lately received 
much impetus and carving in wood is being vigorously carried 
on at Rangoon. The high appreciation shown at the Calcutta 
Exhibition for Burmese art has greatly stimulated the work. The 
schools of art at Rangoon arc overwhelmed with orders for 
cups in gold and silver, figures in wood, and finely carved cabinet 
work. * 

During the past few years the chief exports from British 
Burma arc rice, teak, ciitch, cotton and hides. Tlic rice trade 
forms the princii)al commercial work of the country. Tlie 
total quantity of rice exported during the years 18S3, 1884. 
was in value £ 2 j^,’joofjoo and 24,000,000 respectively. The 
inland trade is chiefly with Upper Burma although smaller 
transaclions arc carried on with Kaienni, Chiengmai and the 
Shan States. More than 70 per cent, of the trade in Burma 
is caniccl on at Rangoon, the places of next importance arc 
Moiilmcin, Akyab and Basscin. 

The progress of engineering science in British Burma is no 
less the subject for the solicitude of the Government than in 
other provinces of our eastern empire. The work of the 
Engineer is n(> sinecure here, lie has to cut his way through 
dense jungles, which for many months of the year afe swamps 
as well. lie has to bridge over countic.ss streams. He has to 
sleep in too many cases in an improvised she defected Jby his 
handy helpmates, on the spot where his day’s work is done. 
His roadways arc swept away and his bridges brokern down 
by floods and floating logs. Fever prostrates his followers, 
and if he escapes himself he is exceptionally fortunate. Still 
this brave pioneer works on undaunted — his only cry being 
“ More money ! ” “More money!” Exclusive of expenditure 
on State Railways, the outlay on public woiks amounted to 

;^444,5i 6 in 1883-4. 
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The expenditure on construction and maintenance of roads 
was £ 200 , 000 . There are two or more schemes before the 
Government for a further extension of railway communica- 
'vtion, but it is not likely that anything will be undertaken until 
the great pressure brought to bear on the finances of the 
Indian GoverMinent by the construction of‘ railways on the 
frontier of Afganistan has been removed. • 

The revenue of British Burma was in 1883-4 ;f3J27,l92, 
showing an increase on the previous year of i per cent. This 
would have been greater had it not been’ for the falling off in 
the customs receipts consequent on the decrease in the exports 
of rice. “ It is worthy of notice ” says the administration 
report “that revenue of all kinds is realised with little difficulty. 
Although the incidence of taxation is higllcr in this province than 
in other part of the Empire, the revenue demand does not press 
heavily on the people. The number of coercive processes issued 
in comparison with the amount C)f the collections is small.” 

The all important question of finance has been for }'cars* and 
is now, more than ever a subject for, I may almost iay, vexed 
discussion. Burma, they say, has a permanent grievance 
against the Government of India. She has prospered and 
grown rich but <b what puiposc? In order that her masters 
should pay their debts out of her hard earned savings ! 

For the sake of clearness in this matter I will quote the 
figures given in the report before me. The following tabular 
statement shows the gross receipts and disbursements on account 
of the imperial and provincial services of the province for 
each of the past eight years : — 


Det.iil of 

Items 

1876-77 

x 877 - 7 «I 

*87* -79 

! 

1879-80 

i8fo-8i 

i88x-8» 

1882-83 

1883-84 

Gfo*» Xr- 
rmue. 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Civil Oe- 
vartincnt 

I. 1.. I'. 

1 

1,766,102 

*. 744 i 539 

1,909,913 

1 

»i* 49.373 

2,186,430 

». 473 , 5*6 

a. 50 S, 73 S 

9.639.657] 

Public 
Works Ue-. 
partment.. 

6,306 

1 

39*819 

109,363 

121,166 

152,200 

172,889 

172,866 

180,999 

Total 

>» 772|40 

*.784-358 

2,019,277 

»»a 7 o .539 j 

2,338,630 

!f. 6 S*. 40 S 

2,678,601 

2,820,636 
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From the foicyjoin” statement it will he seen then that tlie 
a^ij^rcj^atc surplus of ci^lit years, commencing from 
has been The suq)]iis in was ;i'S85,i4S, 

aiul in T8S3-84 /,'i,ir) 5 ,i 37 ; bcin<j an imprevement ill the latter 
\'ear of 31405 percent. 

Tlie tr.iffjc iccciprs and expenditure of the Burma State Rail- 
way amounted respectively in 1883-84 to £i 6 /,/i/t aiitl 
17 ; as against 158,688 and .^98,8 16 in the previous year, 
the .'.urpdus ])cin£^ ^^65,600 as ni^ainst £^=;9,875 in 1882-S3. The 
intciest on the cajiital expenditure of the Irrawaddy branch 
for i 8S^,-84 was .^53,f>oi Icavino' a net profit on the year’s 
transactions of £ii,<jgi), equivalent to 4’92 per cent, on the 
capital expenditure in 1883-84, and to 09 per cent, on the 
total cai)ital expenditure to the end of 1S83-84. TIiQ interest 
on the capital expenditure on the Rangoon and Sittang branch 
amounted during 1883-84 to ;£’3 t,7I7. 

The net cost of troops stationed in Burma in 1883-84 is 
;C‘274,474. This would leave ^'’888,663 available for remittance 
to India, but the net remittances actually made amounted to 
;£’i, 100, 000, the difference having been taken from the accumu- 
lated siiri)lus of pre\ ious years. Thus the facts of the case are 
laid before the reader and they speak for themselves. 
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A few remarks on cduciition will brfiiL^ this essay to a close. 

As regards the general progress of ciliication in burina 
'this branch of the legislature is still under the direction o 
Mr. Hosdow, who has held his present post for nearly twelve 
years, but his «ccal and energy arc still una'l^atcd, which is 
l>robably due to the f.ict that lie is still little past middle age. 
The ex))eriincnt has lately been tried of placing the manage- 
ment of government schoids in the hands of town committees, 
and the result has been salLsfact)ry. The number of scliolars 
in the government schools is greatly on the increase but at tlie 
examinations the number who pass is small com]>.ucd with the 
number of candidates who offer themselves for examination. 
The extension of university education is under consideration. 
Of the monastic schools over 4.000 arc iindiu* inspection. Three 
girls* schools h.ivc l)ecn establislicd. Dr, Mark’s school at 
Rangoon has of late years assumed considerable proportions ; 
he has over four hundred pupils, l:>o\\s of every age, from fifteen 
to thirty, of cveiy colour and hue, and, as lie proiully l)oasts, of 
fifteen nationalities. The institution is a wonderful example 
of what one man unaided except by public charity, can 
perform. The Rca', Doctor is a keen solfli(*r and can send forth 
two hundred and fifty cadets armed with Martini-] Icnry rifles 
to take I'lart in the brigade exercises at Rangoon. Such then 
is the brilish Buima of cnir day. 

There arc two important questions which arc agitating the 
minds of the educated inhabitants of this piovinC(?. The first 
is the great question (^f our rclaiions with Upper l^airma ; the 
second is the desirability or otherwise of the emancipation of 
the country from the Indian Government and its est.iblishmcnt 
as a Crown Colony. The argument for and against arc nu- 
merous and conflicting. Without attempting to express any 
opinion on cillicr subject 1 would point out that the repeated 
stoppage of public works for want of fumls has acted detriment- 
ally to the material progress of the conntiy. It has taken seven 
years to construct 155 miles of railway fiom Rangoon toToungoo, 
and there is still no rc^ad ofcomimmicalion between the two front- 
ier static>ns although considerable detaclnnents of troops have 

been stationed there for more than a quarter of a century. 
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Part II. 

UPPER BURMA. 

I N my previous article on British Burma I referred cursorily 
to the early history of the Ikiimcsc. As this article will 
be devoted to the description of U])per, or Inclci)endcnt Burma, 
it will be well, J think, to <^\vc the reader a sli^dit insij^ht into 
the prist history of that country before proceeding to describe it 
as it is to-day. 

“ The Ikirmcso,’' sajVs General Fytche, carry back their history 
to a very remote apd fabulous antiquity. Tlie Burmese Maha 
R.idza \Veng (Chnmicles f)f Kings),commences with describing 
the self-dcvclopnicnt of the world, and the appearance of man 
therein. The system of cosmogony has, together with the 
liiKhllii^^t* ])hih>s()phy and religion, been derived from Ind.ia. 
The history contains the Ikicldhi.st account of the first f u'mation 
of human .society; the election of a King, and the grant to him 
of a share of the j)roducc of the soil. These ^legends con.stilute 
to this day the foundation of the authority, temporal and spiri- 
tual, of the Burmese Kings. The foundation of that authority 
tlicy continually refer to, and it is ever prc',eiit the minds of 
their subjects. It is unnecessary to point out that Jiltle reliance 
can be placed on history drawn from such vague sources. Indeed, 
wlialcver is known of the early lii^lory of Jiurma is derived from 
the writings of the first Ikiropcans wlio landed on tlie-^c .shores. 

The Portugese, the pioneers of Eastern civilisation, were the 
first Europeans to .^^ettlc in Bunna in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. They found the countiy ruled by a number of more 
or less powerful kings, who successively ousted one another 
from power and seized new Iciritory. These fights were accom- 
panied with fearful bar])aritics ; and finding that there was much 
to be gaineil by mixing themselves up in these cpiarrcls, they 
soon look an active part in them. * 

In 1000 \\o hear of a Poitugcse adventureer named Philip de- 
Brito cstabii^hing himself as a sort of king in Lower Burma. 
This gentleman, however, was attacked, defeated and im- 
paled by tlie King of Ava (the old capital of Upper ’Burma). 
Tliroiighout the seventeenth century the histoiy of Burma is 
mixed up witli that of a .succession of Spanish and Portugese 
adventurers who, ostensibly tradci's, were ever at work stirring 
up strife among the natives. Tl'cy generally allied themselves 
on the stronger side, or turned the scale by a few hundred well 
armed men, and then demanded a heav)' price for their assist- 
ance. In brutality and rapacity these brigands were in no way 
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behind the savages the}' fought amongst. They were generally 
accompanied by cruel and bigoted priests, wlio taught them to 
broadca.st and without mercy all who refused to adopt the 
Koman Catholic faith. 

The first of Uic present reigning dynasty of Kings of Ava, 
('Alomj)ra) aro.se in 1752. He was a man of , low birth but (.)f 
transcciulant power. Out of a succession of wars and tumults 
lie raised himself from the degraded (according to Burinc.se 
views) profession of a hunter to be a kifig. In f »ct he was a 
natural leader of men, and the only Burman known to histoiy 
who could, by the greatest stretch of imagination, be called a 
hero. lie founded an empire which extciulcd from China to 
Siam, including the whole of Burma, except Arakan, which was 
for the first time con.solidated into one United State under his 
rule. “ He founded the cit\; of Rangoon ; and it was dining' his 
icign that the Jhiti.sh Government was first brought into political 
relationship with the kings of Ihirma. He died in 1760.” No 
.sooner had this commanding sju'rit pa.sscd away, th*.n Burma 
Ijccame once more eonvul.scd by internecine strife. 

During the reign of Bhod.ni Thra, the fourth king of this line, 
the capital was .sfiifted fiuin Ava to Amarapura, a site about 
.six miles higher up the river. The change of caj)ital which was 
rigorously enforced caused great sufferings to the uiirortunate 
l)eoplc. This riincc conc|ucrcil Arakan and annexed it to the 
Burmese lunpirc. He died in 1819, and was succeeded by his 
grandson lMiag\ i-Phra, who behaved with such insolence and 
l)resumption towards the Biitish Government, tl;at the first 
Burmese war was the result. This war lasted two years. 'Ihu 
Burmese fought with some tenacity, cspcciaily when the}’ wi.re 
ensconced behind their r(>ugh .stockades ; l)ut lliey were iinally 
driven ijorthwards ; and wJicn the Biiti.^h troojxs were at the 
gates of the capita’, a ticaty of peace was concliideil b}’ w liich 

the Burmese king ..greed to give up the provinces of Arakan, 
Tena-serim and A.ssam and to pay one million sterling as a w.ir 
indemnit}'. Th.c W'ar on our part was not .skillully c<aiducted, 
and the trex)p.s .suffered much from want of laovision.s, 45 per 
cent, pcri.shing fioin disca.se. 'Hie t(;tal lo.^^s during thc^ war 
reached the enormous figure of 72 per cent. 

In 1830 a British Resident w’as dci)uted to the Burmese 
capital and remained there for some I'cars w'ilh good effect. 
The same year Thagyi-dan was dejiONud by liis brother Tharra- 
\vaddy, w'lia cstabH.shcd hini.scif on the tin one. He began by a 
massacre of his brollicr s reflations and sup])ortcr.s, and b\' liis 
in.solence and arrogance, soon made his capital too hot for our 
icpicscnlalivc, wdio W’as ordercil to withdraw’. 

Thicc residents were de.spatchcd to Amarapiira and witlulrawMi 
siiccessi\ cl)\ The last departed in 18^0, when Thai raw addy 
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determined to declare war on England for the recovery of his 
lost provinces. With this sinister detennination in his brain he 
departed for Rangoon, but on arrival there, he tliought better o£ 
it and shortly afterwards returned to liis capital. 

The state of \hin^s in Burma for the ten ye?u*s that followed 
the withdr.iwal of our representative resembled, in a remarkable 
degree, affairs at Mandalay since the hurried departure of Mr. 
St. Barbe in 1876. 'J'here being no rcspofisiblc Englishman at 
the King’s Court, nothuig was really known as to what was going 
on. Every vestige of respect for the British name soon disap- 
peared, and it was only at the risk of being shot, robbed, or 
bastinadoed, that British subjects could carry on businc.->s of any 
kind in Burmese territory. The rc-^iilt of all this was, that in 
1852 war was once more declared against the Burmese King. 
P.angoon was captured, and the Provjiice (/f Pegu added to the 
British possessions in the East. The lighting was not important, 
and, as in the last war, almost all our losses were due to sickness. 
The war •thus forced upon us b}' the silly anogance of the 
Mamlahiy Court has hap[)ily ended in the emancipation of a 
cuiipleof millions ofpeo[)le from a barbarotM rule, and tlic forma- 
tion of our possoMsioiis in the Malay pcninsifta into a compact 
t>rovinco. 

The close of tlie Second P)Urmcsc War was immediately 
followed by an insurrection in Ui)per Burma, wiiicli terminated 
in the dothroiieinent of the king and elevation to power of his 
brother, who was known as llte Mendoon IVincc. Tin's king 
proved himself to be the most prudent and enlightened ruler who 
liad hitherto reigned in any of the numerous caintals on the 
Irrawaddy. The I'a-i of liis life was to rcc^ner lost province 
of Pegu. Accoriliiigiy, in the beginning of 1S5;, a complimcMit- 
ary mission arrived at Calcutta from the King c.f Ihirma. 
The ijbjoct of this min.->iou was to rccpie^t that the j)un incc of 
Pegu might be restored to its former owner. This matter was 
l)Ut at rest by Lord J)aIhoU'-ie in the following unmistakable 
language : So he told the envoys, “as the sun shines in 

the heavens, so long will the Biitish flag wave oVer Pegu.” 
'Phey were informed, h(»\vcver, tliat a complimentary mission 
w^oiild be .^ent to Amarainira, in return, to discuss commercial 
and otlier affairs with liis Majc.sly. 

“ The main object of the mission,” says General Fytcfte, “ w\'is 
not only to establish friendly relations, but to make another 
attempt to conclude a dellnitc treaty wilh the king ; and this 
fact was broadly stated at the first Uiidiciice.” Colonel Phayre, 
the British envoy, remained some weeks at the capital, during 
which time he had several audiences of the king, where 
every sul)jcct was discussed except the point at issue. In a 
woid, nothing was accoiiiplished. liis Majesty could nut be 
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persuaded to put his name to any paper, and the mission re- 
turned to Rangoon, not without having done good public service 
by the collection of valuable informal ion about the country and 
'people. This is contfiincd in the costly and profusely illustrated 
volume entitled/* Yule's Aval* which will probably ever remain 
if not the^ standard work on Burma. Years pi^ssed away and the 
capital was transferred from Amarapiira to Mandalay. 

In 1862 Colonel Phayre once more proceeded to the Burmese 
Court, Ilis object was vciy much the same as on the previous 
occasion — to induce the king to ‘conclude a commercial ticaty 
with the British Government ^ ** The main object in view was 
the abolition or reduction of the frontier duties, for the purjKxsc 
of opening out a new trade with Upper Burma. atSd, if possible, 
with the countries beyond. The British Government agreed to 
abolish the duties on their side of the frontier within a year. In 
return, the Burmc.se Government agreed to do the same, if so 
inclined, within two, three or four yeans. This was a one-sided 
arrangement, but it was considered necessary to C(iucate the 
Burmese in the principles of free irade.*^ 

Accordingly, the treaty of 1862 was concluded on this basis. 
Some solid advantages were also [promised under the treaty. 
British subjects were granted full permission to trade in any 
part of ilis ]\Iajcsty\s dominions; and a representative of the 
British Government was to reside at MandaL-.y to smooth down 
all difficulties, and remove all misunderstandings that might 
arise. The working of the treaty of 1862 was not satisfactory ; 
it can scarcely be said to have worked at all. The liritish Go- 
vernment abolished the duties on their side of the frontier ; the 
Burmese Government did nothing whatever. 

The king had been glad to dismiss the Kngli.sh envoy in the 
hope of some day alxdishing the tliities. In like manner he 
dismissed the English representative at Mandalay: he was only 
waiting for fiirtlicr report.s : the English were to blame : he would 
take an early opportunity of settling the question. In this way 
three or four years slipped by, and in 1<S66 the frontier duties 
were still Jevied by the Burme.se autlioritics The Biitish mer- 
chants at Rangoon, as can easily be imdcrslood, were exasperated 
at the delay. All this while there was a still more furinidable 
obstacle to all attempts to open out a trade in Upper Burma. 
Nearly every article of produce in Upper Burma wa.s a royal 
monopoly. No Burmese subject could sell grain, limber, cutch or 
other commoditice, excej^ting through loyal brokers, or by the 
expiess permission of the Local authoritic.s. Other difficultic.s 
also sprung up, which might have led to serious consequences. 
The King was well di.sposed towards the English, but his 
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officials were imbued with t!;c old arrogance towards foreigners 
which two disastrous wars fiad ftiilcd to remove. Two British 
officers who had been sent into the interior to explore the. 
upper course of the Salween river, were stopped and sent back 
by the Burmese* authorities, in direct violation of the treaty. 
Obstacles were tlwown in the way of any attempt to explore 
the upper valley of ihe Irrawaddy, in the direction of Bamo. 
Above all, an English gentleman, wearing European costume, 
was insolently beaten m the .streets of Mandalay for refusing to 
sit or kneel, whilst a Burme.se official, of no particular rank, was 
passing l^y. Thc.se complications w'cre someliow explained away. 

In 1866 apothcr mission wJs determined upon, but before 
it ci)uhl start/an insurrection broke (iut in Upper Jhirina, which 
seemed likely to lead to a revfilution at the Court of Mandalay. 
Althougli the dyna.sty of Aloinprfi has been maintained for 
more than a ccnliiry, tlic kingdom had been constantly cxpo.scd 
to palace revolutions. Not unfre(iucntly a reigning king ha.s 
been suddf-nly deposed and another sovereign set up in his 
stead. Instances have already been narrated of similar out- 
breaks in connection with the reigns of ThapM-dan, Tharra- 
waddy, and the ])icscnt king. The attempted revolution 
of 1866 was of this type. The King had favoured his 
brother, the Kanoung-Mcng, who had assisted to place him 
on the throne at the expense of his sons. He had appoint- 
ed his brother to be Jeng-^ihc-Mcng or Crown Prince. 
He had placed his sons, after they came of age, entirely 
under the control of the Crown Prince. His sons complained 
of the harsh treatment and tyranny of their uncle. Two of 
them formed a coii'^piracy against him. 

The king had left the palace in the city of Mandalay and 
gone out to a summer palace about three miles off. On the 
2nd of August 1806, u hcii the Woongees aiul otlicr officials, with 
the Crown Prince as Pic.^ident, wcie assembled holding council 
in the temporary Hlwat-dan, situated clo.se to the gates of 
the palace, the two princes sudilcnly rushed in with about thirty 
armt\! followers. The Crown Prince and one of the* ministers 
were killed on the spot. Two other princes who stood next 
in succession after the Crown Prince, were also slain. So rapid 
was the slaughter in the Hlwat-dan, and so great the panic 
and constcriiivtion caused by this sudden and unexpected 
attack, tluit before the palace gates could be closed, the rebel 
princes and their followers had made good their entry 
into the interior enclosure of ‘the palace. The King, 
warned fortunately, however, by one of the queens who had 
been alarmed by the noise, succeeded in making his escape on 
foot to the palace within the city. Tlie summer palace was 
given up to plunder, but the rebel princes, on discovering 
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the king’s escape, withdrew their men in pursuit of the king 
and readied the city palace only a few minutes after his arrival. 
They bcsci^ccl the city [lalacc until the following morning 
when they were driven off by a strong detachment of the late 
Crown Prince troops. Captain Sladen, the ihitish represen- 
tative at Mandalay, was in the summer palace at the time the 
Outbreak occurred. Of course it was impossible for him, or for 
any one else, to foretell the result. He escajied with his life from 
the infuriated rebels, and made his way to the Ihilish Residency. 
There he found a crowd of Burmese and others in the Resi- 
dency compound. It was evident tliat during the insurrection 
the Ihirinc.'.e consitleicd themselves more secure on the pre- 
ini.scs of the British representative than in their own houses. 
Captain Sladcn remained at ]\T«'mdalay for seven da\'s after 
the coinmcnccmcnt of the outbreak, but great anarchy and 
disorganisation still prevailing, and being infn'mcd by tlie 
king that he could not guarantee either the safety of the lives 
or tiie property of the Kuropcan residents, he embavUed with 
nearly the whole of them, with such prr)]:)crly as they could 
hastily gather together, on board a British merchant steamer, 
then foi tun<iLcly lying off Mandalay, and proceeded down the 
Irrawaddy to Rangoon, which was reached wilhont opposition. 
Tins steamer the King had been employing against the rebels 
contrary to the wish of the British Resident, and it required 
some considerable tact and caution on the pait of Captain 
Sladcn to regain posse.ssion of her without bringing on an 
actual collision with the king’s troops. The insurrection was 
suppressed, but the rebel princes having seized one of the king’s 
steamers escaped down tlie Irrawaddy intv^ British territoi}'.'’ 

The old King now found himself once more master c»f the 
situation ; and although at the end of the year Colonel Pliayre 
fince more pro *ecded to Mandalay with the object of getting His 
Majesty to put his name to a treaty, the Chief Commissioner 
was obliged to return to Rangoon without having accomplished 
anything. 

In 186/ Colonel Fytche, who had succeeded Colonel I^liayrc, 
conducted a mission to Mandalay. .Something was really 
accomplished this time ; at least certain promises were made 
and a tieaty signed. This treaty provided for the utmost 
freedom as regards commercial intercourse between the |>cople 
of the two countries ; for the permanent residence of a political 
agent at the couit of Mandalay, wlio was to be the medium 
of all official cominiinicalfons bclwctMi the British Govern- 
ment and the King of Ava and his ministers ; and for the 
establishment of a court, iii which the political agent had the 
power to adjudicate in all such ca.scs in which British subjects 
were alone coiicei ned and in whicli a liurmaii official of high 
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rank sits on the same bench for the adjiulication of all civil 
cases in which both Burmese and British subjects arc concerned. 
Moreover, under this treaty the Kinj:^ gave up his more • 

oppressive monopolie-s, and measures were carried out for the* 
opening of tiie«oId trade route with Western China by which, 
in former 37ears, a considerable trade had been carried on be- 
tween Burma ancf Yunan. 

His Majesty of the Golden Feet seems to have made a 
good impression on# the Chief Commissioner. He says : 

“ The King is doubtless one of the most enliglUcncd monarchs 
that has ever sat on the Burmese throne, and his reign has 
not been disgraced, like his predecessors, b^'- wanton atrocities 
and wild excesses. ‘He is poli.shed in his manner, has consi- 
derable knowledge of the affairs of state, and the histoiy and 
statistics of his own and other countries ’’ llow or when the 
King picked up his knowledge of aH’airs it is not cas)'^ to conjec- 
ture, but certain it is that he had good information on what 
was going on in Europe and Asia. 

The Rev. Dr. Marks, who was head of a boys* school at 
Mandalay, when I visited tlic capital in 1871, and who has 
always been, and still is, a power in Burma^ has given me the 
following grai)hic account of a conversation which took place 
between Ilis Majesty ami himself on a certain occasion : — 

The King loved to talk to the English phoougec^ as he called 
the Rev. Doctor. The ostensible subject was the eilucation 
of his countless son.s — he had about scvenly in all — but really 
most of the audiences was devoted to pumping the missioiiary 
on the .stale of the English pulse. 

/v7//4f. — “ Marks, it’s a long time since you have been home to 
England ? 

Dr, Marks, — Yes, yoiir Majesty, my duties as a missionary 
and schoolmaster keep me prett}'^ bu.sy here. 

King , — All ! But it is good for us all to visit our home 
and friends occasionally : I think you ought to go home 
soon — when will you go ? 

Dr, Marks. — Well, sir, I might possibly think of going Iiome 
next \ car. 

King , — (Much pleased.) Yes, I tliink 3’ou ought. Now tell 
me, Marks — you and I have always been good friend.s— will 
you take home one of my .son.s. I want him to be presented 
to the Queen of England. Come ! I will send you liome in 
my own private stc.ainer. 

Dr Marks, — I fear I could ijot undertake such a charge, 
3'^our Majesty. I dare not do .so without the consent of the 
Briti.sh Government. Again, I fear the Queen of England 
would not receive me. May I ask your Majesty wliat good 
could come out of it all. 
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i.ri.< i talked to 5011 as a fiicnd. Y>^u r.o- it. hicnul of mire'. 
W’ir) ha\c I laiilt )'oii a sclmol and a clunl l'. ? Do yewi tliinl: 
i iim h) ^‘c't notln'n^ in return ? Yon can !.p\ 

“ Altlu>up;li,” said Dr. Marks, “ he Irnl hcon in tlu: I'.abit of 
sendiui’ for me on all pf»ssibk: c‘.ccasi»>n‘- to ask in\' a'i\ice iij'on 
the most trivial matters, lie never wouUf sc ita' .aaain. .Some 
time aftt'r this event, when inconverationv.iths'vei.iil-er- 
mese (jflicials, a mcssav^c arrived hn' nu* iO'm tin' kio;_;* to tiie 
effect that ] liad Ix'tlcr leave IManda.iay at once • 1 ]ii‘- [y 
u ould nc^t l^c rc'spcm.sihle for m\ life. Tl:c' m^'-sn; e was 
<'iit loud, and ^'ome cd' the i .fiuakds lnup.hrd. 1 said, ll)’, ‘ ) < -11 
can tell Ills ?,IajC‘sty that i fdiall not le;t\(' th^' I'apital until t-u* 
time for which I ('rij.,dnall\' arran^x-d to st.iy has expired, aj cl, 
in the meantime', my life is as secure as that of His IMai 'slw” 
I'hc I’urmcsc oftk'ials .*''cemed i)elrifi( d at my lenu rii}-, hiu i 
walked off to m3’ .school, ap])arcntl\’ quite unrM'a'rncd. 'Hie 
next day all the ro3’al princes were withdrawn from llie scli(*ol, 
but otherw’ise, cvciylhing went <ni as usual. J neve r heard an)* 
more about the matter, and in the fcdlowiiijj lu‘hnKny 1 eh ^et! 
m3* school and departed for Rangoon, whitlicr inan\’ of 1113 
piq ils have followx'd m<‘d' 

rhe present King, 1 'hcc l>aii, was a pupil in Dr. Maiks’ school 
when I visited Mandahu* in iSyi. lie was then a l.ui (<[ .'.ianii 
thirteen or fourteen an.d had tlie character of being a rallu r 
clever, morose !io 3’ — not caring for the coinpanicm.'^hip of lii ; 
brothers, b\' all of w'hom he was hated. 

Affairs jogged along .somehem' at the lhirmc.se ca])ital till 
1878, w’hen the old King gave unmi.siakalile .Mgns that his c udi 
was ap]u*oaching. In a pamplilet, which is before inc\ entitled 
“ UpiJcr Ihirma under King Tlice Ikm,” will be ff.iind an 
account of the hitherto not veiy successful rei;>n cd tlmr 
monarch. It wcaild ajqicar llial in Sej temher 187S the 
King h'ceame so scrioiisl}’ ill that little hop'C* was entertained of 
his rccoveiy. Tlic cjuc-lion of a succe^.^or naturally arose. 
The riglilful heir w’as the king’s eldest son — the j\3oiing Yam* 
nrince — wlu) Dr. Marks dc"*c:'il)cs as a fine, manl3" 3'outl). jiut nc‘t 
for the first time in histoiy a w oman, one of the king’s w-ives — liad 
determined that it should be otherwise. Thee Ik-m had just 
married his half-si.ster, the princess Soopayah Lat, and her 
mother, an un.scriipulous and clever intrigante, clctei mined that 
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her soh-iii-!a\v bliuiikl be made bins;. She sent fur the Wuii- 
Men|-:-Ghcc, or t'ln’cf ininL.ter, a vciy old man, and terrified 
liini inlu a [)runii.‘ie tu suppoit her man. Tlie king died and 
Tiice Bau was placed on the tlironc. llis two elder brother^ 
expecting to bt? muulcred, took refuge in the Britisli Residency, 
and from tliv:nce,niade tiieir way on tu a steamer and were coii- 
veveil to Ib'ingoon. 

“Directly after the fact of the Mcng Done Meng’s deatli 
.'111(1 Thee Jkiii*s writes ]\ir. \Voolton,“a mtjsl 

Wonderful inmul'c st;') emanated fniin the l:ing and his advisers, 
it set foith th it 'Thee B.iu was about tu govern b)' means 
of a council, llint all inoiK;])* ‘lies were to be al^olidied and that 
l(cnc!dbr\v.iid ])cij c *iiiid prosperity were to ivign midistiiibed 
ijcnii M, nd.il, ly to uji.'iiiio. The good faith of these [irotestatioiis 
• Ml lieiualf of ih ; \ oiiiig king* w as ,accci)ted without (luestion. 

a (rii.mge wa-^ lU/l long in coming. In I'cbru.iry 1S79, 
news vif tl'ic terrible di:ai:.ter of Isandiilana w^as tclegraplied 
over Ih.'i^.vo'ld. I’liec 1> ill believed, and rightly as the sequel 
lii-ovevl lliat the time liad come for him to sccuic himself on 
ilie Ihroiie without any intcrleience on the jiart of the Ih-itish. 
ile at once tlirew ('ff tlie ma'^k, .and in a fAv days eighty-six 
of Id^ i)!,,od icl.itioii.-, Iiad been eilher battered or cliokcd to 

vi. ilii o. baii.'d alive, and a large number of their friends had 
p-ei i'^hed w itli tllem.” 

It 'rrou’.d s -rve no pnrp )sc to enter Into details, as the aliovc 
o-.j it- il w'liba* do *-, of tiic iioniblc barba!itic\s Cv)mmiUed at 
: h T and uiiier m.is^acies. The fact was, on tin’s occasion the 
prij):es and tiicir wive^; and families ware dccoN cd into the 
o.d'ice aiid. then hnuled ovc-r to tiie dia()uli,.al rufiians who 
oa^s ha* so-ld.ier.*, at .Mandalay. The w'oinen were violated, then 
ill .j;|>i:d. ttj ;inJ t:;c men battered to death wdth sticks, 

■ m.i ilirowii tlv)v.:i wi-ll.s. 'The Kcsideiu, ]\lr. Shaw, remon- 
:.Lr;:{ed, i'«ul to r.o effect. Ho was not supiioited, and little 
notice w.i', lakui of liis .ipjieaLs. 'The [iiinces de.'id, Thee liau 
‘.'it eim ••n liis throne ; l)nt theio was no sccurii)^ for life and 

j rep. :y at Alaiulal.iy, Mr. Shaw died in the follotving June. 
t'--io: 'I Ilor.ice Jh'cnvnc, perhaps the boldest and most able 
t /dicer in tlie Commission, was next despatched to the capital, 


l u.L fiiuiheg himself a nonentity, almost at once apjdied to be 
leliewd. ;dr. St. Barbe next took charge of the Residency, 
!- lit finding In’s life and proj>eity in h^uily danger, put himself 
on b'oatd a .steamer and departed down rountry. He w'as 
.accomjtanied by .all the Isuropeans wdio v.diied their skins, ll 
xViis thus that the ie])rescnt.'ilivc of an cmpiic on wdiosc 
migiit the sun never .sets, w.is allowed to be irc’itcd by a savage 
u^UMper. The Ke.sidcncy was abolished, and since that time no 
K iMcscntativc of the ihili.di I'm}-!:-: has b..ee rd-loaed to w'atcii 
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over our interest at the Burmese Court. In iSSo, after what is 
known as tlie British policy of “ repose and defence ” was mtadc 
Icnown to the king, another horrible massacre occurred at 
iMandala}'. 

The object of the crime seems to have been 1o appease the 
offended Nats and stave off a terrible cpiilo'mic of small-pox 
which was ravaging tlie cit}^ Five hundred victims were 
secured, amidst a general slam[)cdc from the city, but it is 
believed that not more than two hundred were offered up as 
a human saciificc to the fractious wooden gods. In May of the 
same year, one of the exiled princes m.ide his way into U|:>per 
Burma from Calcutta, but nothing came of his attempt to 
oust Thee Bail. In the following yc.ir domestic troubles over- 
look the ‘ Phoongec king.’ 1 1 is )*oung wife, who soon showed 
herself to be her inolhcr’s'daughl'n*, presented him with a son 
and heir amidst great rejoicings. The child died, and on the 
two following years daughters only wore bom to him. He 
wa.s determined not to stand tliis, and while his )'oung wife 
was still in the doctor’s hanJ.s. after the birth of her .second 
daugliter, he unfcieliiigly married another girl. The aggrieved 
young queen was equ<d to the occasion. Site arose from her 
bed of sickness, and slie ' nd her diaboliccd mother proceeded 
to have their revenge. The po«>r girl was miirdcrevl, and her 
father- -a high minister of .state — was c.'o>t into prison, where it 
1 1 siippo.-'.'.d he has long ^ince siiccuini>etl to royril treachery. 
'J'hcse two women entirely ruled the roost at Mandalay 
up to a very recent period. Kvery one feared tliem, and well 
they might. 

On the 2i.st September 1SS4, the last massacre that has 
disgraced the reign of TIicc Ban, tiiok place at ]\Iandala3\ 
It is thus described b)" an cyc-witne-s; ‘ A ilrcadful inass.icre 
occurred here on Suiulay evening ; the Govcinment have 
endeavoured to make it appear as inerel}^ the supprcMsiun of a 
jail outbreak, headed by a band of tlcsi>cratc dacoits, but I 
have every reason to believe that this is far from the truth. 
In fact, instead of posing as the repre.-^entatives and vindicators 
of Jaw and order, there is no doubt that the king and his 
ministers ought to be denounced as the butchers who carried 
out one of the most unjustifiable and cruel massacres of 
ancient or modern times. So far from the incident having 
come upon the .Government iinexpecledly, there is every 
reason to believe that it \vas the result of a preconcerted 
plan concocted by tin msclve.s. I believe that the scheme 

* When a Ijoy at Maiks' school Thee Ban w.is nicknamed ‘-Tiie 
riiooiii;ee by his bioilieis. The story ”oes that hisi inoiher was niucii 
oiven lo the soonty (.f a ccitaiii “spiritutj adviser*’ ioine muiiihs ])rcvious 
to the young pi inch’s binli. 
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originated with some of the ministers who have been coquet- 
iiig with the Mengoon Prince. Some of their followers, who 

were in their confidence, had been unfortunate enough to get 
into prison, and tlieir patrons became afraid that they would 
inirchasc their {rcedom by disclosing inconvenient secrets. 
These ministers, bliercforc, went b) the king and told him that 
they believed a number of desperate characters in the jail 
had been conspiring against him, and although they were in 
custody, their departure to Neikbau was desirable, in case 
a rising occurred, wliich might lead to their e'^ca[)C and their 
joining the Mengoon Prince. 'Combined with the reports of 
the Mengoon’s escape from Pondicherry, this naturally incensed 
as well as alarmed King Tliee Bau, who was anxious for the 
immediate and wholesale execution of the rebels against his 
autliority. The ministers, hr>\vever, represented to him that in 
view of the present relations of Ava with Britain and France, 
a vulgar and barbarous massacre would not be politic, and that 
a little dipTomacy should be used. Accordingly word was sent 
by a confidential man to the jailor that he might liberate such 
and sucli prisoners. As soon as he acted on these orders, another 
ufiicer roused the jail guaid to quell the “ outbi^ak,” and the first 
man killed was the jailor hiiuhclf, who was best out of the way, 
()ii the i)rinciple that, dead men tell no tales.*' No sooner were 
the fir-^i .^h<)t.s fired than the ministers and ufficieds swarmed round 
from all quarters, the tiuops arrived from the palace, and the 
slaughter began, A number of tlie fugitives who had got out- 
side the jail weie pursued and cut down in the streets, whilst 
lliose who icmaincd in the jail were shot tlown mercilessly 
williout distinction. To make sure that none of the victims 
should escape and that no assistance sliould reach them from 
outside, the city gates were closed from 4 till 10 o*clock r.M. 
The scene that then occurred at the jails baffles description ; 
tlie poor wretches inside it woultl not come out, and the mon- 
sters who sought their lives set fire to the building on the east 
side of the palace, and then murdered their victims, one by one 
as thc\ fled from the flames. No mercy was shown to cither 
age or sex : and a number of those butchered were not even 
prisoners, but people who had gone to see their friends, or to 
carry food to them. I am confident that at least three hundred 
people were ma.s.sacred, amongst whom were eleven women, 
tliree Cliinamcn, one Hindoo, two Chittagonians, some Senatccs, 
two young Princes and one Phoongee. I believe there were 
only cloven clacoits altogether in the* jail ; they were all killed, 
and amongst them Yanmin, a desj)eratc character, who on 
account of his .skill and bravery, was liberated some lime ago to 
quell the Shan rebellion, but who, instead, again took to dacuity 
on his own account and was again captuied. Tliis is the same 
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man who shot pilot Jefferson of the I’luLilla Coinpan)’’;, scrvi-c 
some two ycais ajrc). 

In the jail were the Mooncah Mce ISyah, the e,raiidsoii ;;l the 
Maloon Prince, (called the Rliiicnyin l*rince‘i and the grandson 
of llic Intiahn]in. The first, who was ver}^ iM, was carried out 
Oy his sister wlio was also a prisoner. ^ 

While the butchery was going on, the king sent to ciiijuire if the 
two princes were still alive ; the answer was “ yes” ; but as might 
Jiave been expected when he sent a secoiurtiinc they w eie no iin n e. 
Their heads are now hanging in the ceinetoiy along with that of 
the Yanmin. The seguel to the*niassacie was as hmrible as that 
ghastly incident itself. Some of the heads of the virtiin:; wetesUn k 

upon bamboos in the cemetery and olheis were cairicd tliuaigh 
the streets on poles. The scene at the ecmet.'iy wlicn I \i‘ (IlJ 
it was appalling. The king gave orders that llie deal v . ri' 
not to be buried for tw'o or three days, so that adl ih'xm;'*o|)k* 
might sec what a terrible thing it was to iiuiir his di'-jih as-no ; 
and there wore the mutilated bodies lyings in gha',L:;'».‘:i .1 
ing hca’ps, some of them not only nMdlod wiili s!^.|, b.!i lia.h d 
to pieces with dahs, past all recognitio:'i ; uhilst a niiinbji o! 
licnds in huinaii shape were actually ch<»pping off aiin-. and 
legs to save the manacles and shackles. Xut only llnd, but 
the dead and dying Iiad been cartcvl off aiw! the o:i!\ei- 
ing of a limb told that the death agony was m.: v. l o\cr. 
When I visited the ccmctciy the w\.>rk of interment had 
begun, and the carca.scs wore being huddded fmr an 1 live 
togetlicr into shallow graves with no more thaii a f >ot (jf eaat*; 
to cover them. The pigs and j^ariahs had already been f. astiji;; s,u 
the slain, and their banquet was continued afa r l!ie ^ xio.is n d 
withdrawn. In striking contrast to tin’., l’ioniId»c i.i'.!.!;/, I .sw 
little children ]da\’ing about, all nne- of th'-n* d:L‘..ji.'J 
surroundings. M •anlime the runian king aiul court li.^ve Ijm n 
liolding high festival over the c\a nt to divert th.o ])eo oh.; ne, 

thoughts of the true signiticance of tin; m is^^acre, and mak ‘t!)».m 
regard it as the triumph of tl\e natiem over the naliv^n’s foes. 
arc beingiheld nightly and the Parsec Theatrical Comi).in\- IviVc 
just arrived, and ifi go<>d lime, to make .‘pat intliej>ibue 
Ministers are swaggering about on elepliants, and the wn.tc hed 
pa.sscrs-by dare hardly lift their licads from the dust wIiiLst in 
their presence: boats with bands of music on board ;uv 
iiuinerou.s on the river, A kinr^’s steamer, gaily decorated, 
was sent down to Lagain and cxciirsitjnists invited to take i'lCc 
passages; and the king Ivas iewarde<l all tliosc who t(’ok pari 
in the slaughter — the butcher wlui could boast of the iiio.st 
victims receiving the richest reward.” 

Making all allowance for the ii .ual exaggeration of strde- 
ment which is peculiar to accoimts ijf events written ua.kr 
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cn-cnmstnncf's of excitement, not to sny of bodily peril to the 
writer, it seems pretty elenr fiom the above story that ft was 
an act of false clemency on the part of a powerful, civilising 
state to allow mkIi barbarities to go on on its border. 

No evci' eiiivjnt kas taken place at Mandalay during the past 
ye ir, but no one has the slightest confidence in tlic permanence 
ofa/iy inslilulion connected with the state. As regards the con- 
stitution of tlie lUirmcsc government and the various depart- 
ments of the sl.itc aboift whicli 1 now prop^.sc to write, little or 

no cliangc h;is taken place wilhin the memory of the oldest 
inh.'ib'f ajit. 

'I’lie I'iag is an alisoliite monarch whose word is law. He 
iia'i po'ver of lift! and Meath, and his decree is indisputable. 
Noini:Kiil\', I’.owever, there is a regularly established system 
<*f ( ivermneiit. This is composed of two c(>uncils, a public one 
and a privy one. The fust is knouni as the llkxit-dan and is 
co'n[) >so I oiTh i)iiiv:i])al Woongees, or ministers of state. It is 
hold t.msido tlie palace ('nclosurc, so as to give the idea of a 
oeii.'.in ani'iunt of indci)cndcncc, and combines the functions of a 

b >ase I' glslatiire, a cabinet and a supreme court of justice. 
Til - king i.s the ixaninal pre-.idcnt of this Coirt, but seldom or 
TH.\ er tal; ‘s Ills seat during any (hdiberations. He prefers to 
.Stand al ujf .md owa'ruie or agree at his royal will. 

Tluav are in all fonitcon grades of ministers. Most of those 
have tl'.rir own private offices, where small transactions are 
m p. ic’al. d, ‘out the)' gcnerall}' assemble at the “ king’s gate ” to 
tiMUsacl. ini]).)rlanl business. In the case of a camjiaign one of 
these functiv>narie'-' would probably be charged with the conduct 
of tli«' inilitaiy oi)cralions The second chamber is composed 
of the immediate advisers of the king. The Royal decrees 
are ib'^l discussed in this body and then communicated to the 
lliof >l -dan.'^ 

After the Woongees come the Myinzoogyee Woon and the 
Athe.. v/ooii. 'Idle former is the coinmaiul.mt of the king’s 
cav.'L’n — ragged fellows mounted on still ni'ire ragged jionics — 
and t’n ' latter has the charge and protection of all “ civilian.s.” 
Ne\t !o tlu'se arc the Woondonks who, I\Ir 1^'lchcr thinks, 
ina\' be ilea'gnalcd “Under Secretaries of State” Kach of 
these has a department a.ssigncd to him, of which he is the 
virtind governor. The term Woondouk is also applied io local 
governois thcinscdvcs, ami is a title given for service to the state 
in ail)' capacity. Next to the Woondonks come.thc Nakhandaws 
or ” Roy;il listeners.” They arc a sprt of “ King’s Mes.scngcr.s.” 


• Mr. Pilclicr, who I am now mainly lelyinc: upon, as ilie most recent 
airdioiiiy f)M Upper lUitin.i, li.'is a \v;jy of spelling liuinio.'e names winch 
filial s from l'>ichc. Vnlc. oi Toi-bts. 
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Next come in rcfrnlar order a lonfj list of smaller fry, royal 
clerks, writers, ])iiblic works officers, oaths recoiclers, door-keepers, 

&c., &c., all of whom swagger about Mandalay puffed up with 
' their own importance. 

Tlie principal officers of the Privy Coiinril are or were the 
following : Their place of assembly is within the i)alace enclo- 
sure. It is called the byeh-dyke, or ‘‘ bachelor’s chamber.” The 
first ministers of this assembly are the Atwin Woons. Their 
duty is ostensibly to conduct hiisine'^s connected with the palace, 
but really to carry the king’s commands to the Hloot-dan, and 
to conduct the members of that body into the pn'scnce of the 
king when they are wanted. Next to the Atwin \V(K>ns are the 
Thandawzins. They write down all the piocccdings of this 
chamber for the information of the HI()Ot-dan. Pcsides the 
above mentioned bodies there is also, in the palace, the Thway- 
dike or Treasury. The civil and criminal courts of justice arc 
outside ihe palace enclosure. 

Mr. Pilcher, who for some time sat as judge in a rnixed court 
at Mandalay, thus describes thePurmese manner of administer- 
ing justice at the capital: — ‘‘ The civil court deals with impor- 
tant business arising in the capital, and liears appeals from 
provincial and subordinate courts. Appeals relating to landed 
property and hereditary offices, however, go to the Hloot, from 
whose jurisdiction no civil ease is, at least in theory, excluded. 
'J'he criminal court disposes of eases arising in the city of 
Mandalay, but not appeals. All criminal appeals also go to the 
Hlo<»t ; judicial business is then, on occasion, transacted with 
great solemnity. Wlicn the Crown Prir.cc or any other member 
of the Royal Pamily presides, the .suitors, or their advocates, arc 
alone allowed to appear in the first instance, the general ])ublic 
being excluded. Poth parties must be suitably dressed, and before 
they a])j)car, they arc given long, loose, wliitc coats to wear and 
caps, of which the plaintiffs is green and the defendant’s is red. 
These are provided at the public expense and arc kept at the 
courts. They arc usually worn merely by the advocates for the 
partic.s. 1 he members of the council themselves never aj)pcar 
without their proper uniform : a fillet of vhitc muslin round the 
liead, and a loose muslin gown over a tiglil-fittiiig, wliitc cotton 
coat. The analogy between the coats and caps and a barrister’s 
wig and gown scarcely needs to be suggested. 

Tlie Myo Woons, or district officers, practically exercise 
full civil and criminal juri.sdiction in all ordinary suits. Appeals 
in crimin'al cases, though under certain circumstances they arc 
allowed, are said to be especially rare, rimishmcnts arc inflict- 
ed at the discretion of the judge, there being no penal code. 
In most instances the offender can get off with a fine, or at 
least a money payment. Sometimes, again, when crime has 
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been so n'fe as to attract special attention, punishments more 
cruel than -ordinary are awarded. Jf, as sometimes happens, a 
district officci has been unusually severe and is called to account, 
he can jjencrall}^ excuse himself on Mic i;round that his “ hand 
reached fiirtber tlmn lie intended,” that is to say, that he acted 
hastily — his zeal carried him away. 

Of Burmese ideas about the administration of civil justice I 
had a good opportunity of learning something during my stay 
at Mandalay : for I tlicti sat, once a week or so, with a Burmese 
judge in a mixed court. The character of judges for impaitial- 
ity is not hcltl in such higli esteem among.-«.t the Burmese as 
amc>ng.^t ourselves. And though they use the laws of Menu to 
some extent as a civil edde, their procedure is, of course, of their 
own making. Hence it is not surprising that in deciding civil 
suits, tlie principal aim of the judge is, if possible to satisfy both 
parties the result being in almost all cfiscs. a compromise ; and 
that ordeal is a recognised mode of determining disputes. I 
may here re^nark that oatlis are not used, as in our courts, on 
ordinary occasions. They are regarded as a kind of ordeal in 
themselves, and arc only taken in the last resort by one of the 
parties on the agreement of the other to be boiuid by the result. 
The oath is taken witli great .solemnity before the altar, and a 
sort of festival is held on the occasion, the parties and their 
friends going with a band, in holiday attire, to the temple. The 
Ihirrnese say there are six cla.s.scs of judgc.s. First, there are the 
parties themselves who may agicc together to some decision of 
ihcir cause. Secondly, they may appoint one or more arbitrators 
of their own. Thiidly, tlierc is the unpaid, but officially appoint- 
ed and rccc^gni.scd, arbitrator whose couit is termed Khong. 
Above this are tiie court of the district (Tficer, then the chief 
civil ciuirt at the cri])ital, and finally, the king, whose aulhorily 
is most!)' exercised through tlie llloot. The commcncencnt of 
a suit in court is by the presentation of a written plaint, on 
wlu\:h the judge commonly orders an assistant, called the 
Ud'kliiin, or liblcner/’ to enquire into the case and report. 
The va k'lian examines the jiartie.s, anti perhaps tljeir wit- 
nc.sses. and pieseiUs his report. With this the parlies submit 
their pleadings, i.c,, full statements of cause of action, and 
reply or tiefcncc. A day is then appointed for hearing, advo- 
cates arc chosen, and the case is heard. After the ncccsstuy ex- 
amination of the parties and their witnesses, issues arc fixed 
by the judge, who at the same time declares, on wliom the 
burden of proof lie.s. Thus the order runs let the plaintiff 
prove so and so.” Witncs.ses are examined after this, and 
judgment is given. If the parties agree to abide by the judg- 
ment, they both “eat tea” and the judgment thus becomes final. 
If they do not agree, they may appeal to a higher grade of 

8 
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court. Sometimes if the worsted party is considered un- 
reasonable and contumacious, he is imprisoned for a time to 
compel him to “cat tea,” and accept the court's decision. The 
oath ordeal is often proposed by one of the parties themselves. 

The Burmese arc a very rclijjious people and regard an oatli 
with some dread. They arc not litigious or quarrelsome ; and 
tlius A often says, if B will swear to his'version of the story, 
I will be satisfied. 

There are throe other forms of ordeal. In one, two candles, 
one for each party, of equal size, and with equally thick wicks 
arc solemnly burnt on an altar in a temple, the deity having 
been first invoked, and the party is worsted whose candle 
goes out first. In another each fore-finger is wrapped 

rounrl with feathers so as to leave the tip exposed. The fore- 
fingers are plunged in molten lca<l and then tied up for a 
few days. If one party is injuicd and the other is not, the 
former loses. If there is difficulty in deciding which is more 
hurt, the fingers are pricked and the flow of scrum from the 
one finger and not from the other determines the point. 
The third kind of ordeal is by water. The two parlies go into 
sufficiently deep water, and their heads are pushed down with 
poles. He wins who can remain under longest. At the present 
time it is allowed to undergo this and, I suppose, other ordeals 
by deputy — a permission which seems to detract a little from 
their value ; but indeed they arc not often resorted to. When 
Crawford visited Ava in 1826, however, this could hardly have 
been the case, for he gives details of the various fees payable 
to those who assisted cX Vbc ordeals. I'ccs and presents were, 
at least in his day, so common, that to take a man to court was 
to inflict a grievous injury on him. And, indeed, in the pre- 
sent day too, the v ord “ case” or suit *’ has the same significant 
annotation he a::.'ribcs to it. 

The revenues in Upper Burma arc collected, according to al! 
accounts, without any difficulty by the Government. The prin- 
cipal tax is the house or family tax. In British Burma all house- 
holders ‘in a village, rich and poor, pay the same tax. The 
reverse is the case in Upper Burma. Tiie tax is assessed by the 
Mandalay authorities in accordance with what they consider 
the householders can afford to pay. In fact, in theory, it is 
an income tax. This system Mr. Pilcher seems to approve of. 
“ In fertile, prosperous tracts of country within easy reach of 
river communications, the highest rate prevails, and in propor- 
tion as a district enjoys tbesc and the like advantages in a less 
degree, the rate is lighter.” Thus he points out that the sub- 
jects of the king of Burma enjoy “ political freedom.” But do 
they ? As far as I can ascertain from men who know the country 
well and have lived among the people, this .system is thoroughly 
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bad, as it leaves loopholes for all sorts of extortion and tyranny 
on lha. part of the local authorities who arc charged with 
collection of the taxes. The Burmese themselves say, “it is no 
use to become well — if you do, the king takes your money. ” 
For this reason, and mainly for this reason, I opiifc there is not 
a vestige of entc^prizc amongst tlie subjects of His Majesty. 
To their natur.il apathy is added the belief that they will 
not be allowed to hoW any money that they may accumulate : 
consequently they never try. All the contracts, &c., which 
are done at Mandala}'-, arc in the hands of natives of India, 
find Chinamen, who come under the head of “ foreigners ; ” and 
thus do not come much into contact with the Ikirmese g A'- 
ernors. According to Colonel Yule, there are numerous ex- 
emptions from the above-mentioned tax. On account of 
military service, as mechanics, for personal service, in for- 
warding despatches, as tillers of royal domains, &c., &c. 
The tax ryi agriculture, the same writer says, is generally 

levied in kind. So many bags of rice go to the Government 
officials, and in .some cases, pepper, onions and other vege- 
tables. Thi.s tax amounts to as much as forty per cent, in 
certain di.strict.s, but generally not more. Mr. rilchcr says that 
the land tax has practically ceased to exist. 

The inilitar}' resources of Upper liiirma arc as they were 
when I visited the capital in 1871. My report will be found in 
the Journal of the United Service Institutions of England and 
India and in tlic Intelligence Department Report on Burma. 
J'lom what I observed at the time, I wrote the following : 

“ ])ig guns were numerous but were in an un.scrviccablc condition, 
and I was informed that there was no ammunition, but that in 
ease of war, plenty could be obtained. There were no liaincd 
gunncr.s. 'I'here were a couple of thousand stands of arm.s — old 
muskets, rifles and double barrelled guns all mixed up together 
ill the arm racks. They were rusty, and shamefully kept. The 
l)aliicc was guarded regularly by sentries, who stollcd about or 
squatted under the verandahs, and appeared too lazy eycn to be 
attracted by the brilliant uniform of my companion — an officer 
ill the Indian Navy. I .should say that the king could not 
assemble more than 3,000 trained soldiers for the defence of 
llie place, but of course this number would be supplcmei\ted by 
raw levies raised in the vicinity of the capital and drawn in 
from the country. There is no cavalry to. speak of, the 
country not being suited for their usq. 

I really dont think there is much more to be said on the subject 
of ' king Thee Ban's fighting power, I have several written 
o[)inions before me, and have lately received verbal opinions 
from those who have recently been in Upper Burma ; but they 
ail differ. Some say tiic king has 30,000 loyal followers — others 
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that he has only a few hiinilrcds. The fact is there is little 
or no regular army, and 1 1 is Majesty’s defensive power wonhi 
clc])cnd, in ca^e of need, on his own j)i)i)iilari! 3 " witli his sn])ject.7 
and the activity of his enemy in Ijringmg ah^ntl caily successes. 

I will now refer to the pliysical features of Upper Burma, 
as far as my knowleih^c goes. It would not i*e wirle of the mark 
to say that the rule of the liunnese King was limit d to both 

banks of the Irrawaddy, from the Brftish fronta l to 15.. mo, 
a distance, roughly si>caking, of four him lrcd cs of river, 
navigable for sleamers during a consitlLM'a*' ^ I*ortion of the 
year. Inland, the countiy is for th • most part thickly clothed 
in bush, hilly, n cky and sparsely populated. T will quote 
from tny own report : — ■ 

“ Tlie town and fort of Thayctmyo is the most northerly 
point occupied by British troops. The river here is about a inilc- 
and-a-half in widtli at the end of ilie monsoon, of wliicli lime 
1 write, bu* much Ic.ss in the dry we'athcr, and tlie civit nt is at 
all times p-. . v..:*ful. Travelling northwards a h.fiy range (T hills 
liiU'S the left bank • some fifteen miles, when it takes a westerly 
direction, bank is K)w and covered with thick jungle. 

Many villages »»ppcar on both banks, but there i^ no sign of 
extensive eullivalion. r-oni this point, until the town of Mengla 
is roaclicd, the cour’^' )f the ‘ tream, di\ ick-d into two cha*'' els, 
is twi-^ting and irregular— the bank's lofty and w oded. 
The Burmese made a stand here in the w ar of !S.?6. A few 
miles north of this town anodu-r stand was made by the 
Jiimnese, who erected a stockade on the neck of la mi 
formed by the junction of the Irraw.iddy and ll e Yen river. 
'The next places of importance are Mugway, on the U ft bank, 
and Memboo cu the right, both con.sitierabie towns. Ti^c hci-fJiL 
suriounding ino.se places arc tiiickly .studdcil with white 
pa^- ulas, Memboo is ibc nearest point to the A»ng pass ' lich 
leads over the Arakaii J Jills into Arakan. 'I’we.'jlj' i..iJcs nirilicr 
north is aiiotiier pa.ss, which General Morrison tried im.succC'‘S- 
{uWy Vo .cross \\\lh 'nis army in 1 H 2 C). 

Yc-n:in-Jio\ing, situated in an inlet of the great sandstone 
cliffs is celebrated for its petroleum walls. The character of the 
country now cliar. -es ; the thick jungles disappear, and the 
country has a paiehed and inhospitable appeal anccr. On the 
left bank is the site of the ancient sacred city of “^^agan — a 
space of .seven . in ile.s in length and two in breach. i, being 
literally covered with the ruins of pagodas and Icirplcs of every 
conceivable .sliapc and .‘'ize and in all .stages of decay ; these 
remains point to the fact iliat this city must have been at one 
lime tlie centre of a p()[)uluus aed wealthy di'^triel. ll was at 
this ]:)lacc that the Ihirmcse made their last attempt to check Sir 

Archibald Campbeir.s force in 
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'riic river here is about three miles in width and continues 
to flow due south from a point fifty miles north of Pagan. Here 
the course f>f the stream is westwards and after steering aji' 
easterly course fc)!' a few miles, the upward bemnd traveller comes 

in sight of tiic ruins of the ancient capital which has given its 
name to the kingdom of llis Majesty of the “ Golden I'eet.” 

Nothing now remains of Ava but ciiimbling walls, rotten 
stockades, and shapeless mounds of earth which once were 
parapets. It is strongly situated by nature, being surrounded by 
water on three sides. Opptjsitc Ava, embosomed in a thick 
wood, lie the ruins of Tsagain, another ancient capital. Next, 
a few miles nortliwards, wc come in sight of Ainarapiira, the 
laic cai)ital, only discaidcd by the late King in 1858. The 
wall and ditch which formed the defences of the city still 
remain in fair pieservation. but the place has been almost 
cntiri'ly descrtc(l by the Burmese and is chiefly occupied by 
Chinamen. Mandalay, some seven milc»s further iiortli, is the 
])rcscnt caj)ital of Burma, and is situated about two miles from 
the river’s bank, at the foot of an isolated hill 600 feet in heiglit, 
and now crowned by several Buddhist tcmidcs. The city is 

laid out in a pcrfi'ct sipiare, the sides of which run due north 
and south, east and wed. and are, as near as i)ossibIc, one mile 
in length. It is rendered secure against attack in the following 
manner : ^ 

A Solid brick wall, about 25 feet in height, and 3 feet 
in Ihicknc'^s surr« unds the city ; behind tin’s an earthen 
paiapct about 30 feet thick has been llinnvn up, which being 
r.iiscd to within four feel of the lop, is allowctl to slope away 
towards the interior, no revetment being atlenn>t(*d. There is 
litllc attcmjjt at flanking defence at intervals of about r5o])aces, 
buttresses iwotrudiiig, win'ie at the angles two of tlicse meeting 
have sometinng the fi^vm of a bastion. The wall is not looi>- 
holed or Tni)\idctl witli embrasures for guns, the to]> being 
c'K vellated alter the fashion of our ancient castles. Each of 
\\\e four sides of Vhis waW and vampavt is provided witb Ihvcc 
gat<!ways constructed of masonry of immense thickness and 
solidity, 'i’iic gate, which is in the centre of the passage, which 
is about fifteen feet in wicitli, is of teak and studded with iron 

nails, and is about twenty feet in height and one in thickness. 
All the twelve gateways arc similar in construction, and arc 
protected on the outside by traverses of solid masonry so placed 
as to comjdetely cover the passage. A moat of about a hundred 
feet in width and six t»r seven in depth encircles the city; the 

escarp of the ditch being cut at about sixty feet from the wall, 
leaving a fine road between. This moat is kept full of water 

* Since this was wiitlen the liuiniese have constiucted an embankment 
near llic livcr which would now probably be their fiist line of defence. 
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all the year round. There is one bridge across this moat on 
the south, east and north sides, and on the west side two. The 
roads inside the city are wide but un-macadamised, being much 
broken up at places. They lun in the same direction as the 
walls, dividing tlie city into rectangular blocks of houses. 

In the centre of the cit}' is the palace. K is about three 
hundred and fifty yards square, and surrounded by a stockade 
about twenty feet in licight, constructed of teak stakes, 
nine inches in diameter, firmly bound together by bars of the 
same wood pa^^sing through them horizontally. Tlie j^alacc 
is divided into three enclosures. There is a brick wall inside 
the stockade, then an esplanade of considerable width, then 
another brick wall, when the inner enclosure is reached. There 
are tiircc entrances to tlie palace ; the main, and only public 
one, being situated in the centre of the c«xst side ; the two 
smaller ones arc near the eastern ends r^f the noilhcrn and 
southern faces. 'J'hc reception hall c)f J-I is IVIajest)’ is reniarkabic 

for its bai baric splciuloiir — gold-leaf and dirt being mix'cd up 
indiscriminately. The whole of the arms, ammunition, &:c., 
arc stored in the inner enclosure. 'J’hc inhabitants of Mandalay 
number about twenty thousand within the city and three limes 
that number without; the population is made up of Shans, 
Siamese, Chinese and Ihirmcsc, sup]>lc*mentcd by natives 
of India, Munipoor and Chittagong. During the reign of 
the late king there were said to be twenty themsand phoongees 
in and around tlic city. From the isolated hill on the north- 
cast corner of the city a fine view is obtained of the .surrounding 
country. At your feet is the .square city with its interminable 
suburbs .spread out like a panorama ; the Shan im)un tains 
to the west, the Tsagain hills to the cast ; the windings 
of the mighty river between, wilh its numerous islands, its 
quaintly-shaped boats and temple-studded bank.s, is a sight 
once seen, not easily to be forgotten. 

The Isagain hills contain quantities of valuable marble, and 
continue to follow the course of the sticam northward for 
about fiflccn’milcs, where ihc}" die off into gentle undulatiiais. 
At the foot of these hills lie the remains of tlie famous 
Mengoon pagoda — one of the largest ma.ssc.s cf solid masonry in 
the worlil. llcrc also is an enormous bell, saivl to be the 
largest in ‘tlie world, after that of Mo.scow cathedral. It i.s 
ninety tons in weight or fourteen times as large as the great 
bell of St. Faul’s. 

Still northward bound we 'leave on our right the fertile 
district of Madara, whence most of the fruit and vegetables 
consumed in tlie city arc obtained. To the westward the 
country is imdiilaling and clothed in dense woods. On the 
cast bank is a small town, Singu-myo, whence a road leads to 
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the principal ruby mines. The stream here becomes con- 
tracted to from three liiindred to four hundred yards across ; 
the banks arc hiyh and covered with forest There is little or* 
no cultivation, even in the vicinity of the villages, while the 
niiincrous fishing apparatus that may be seen along both banks 
denote prcttly clearly that the inhabitants trust to the finny 
tribe for subsistence. The hills in the neighbourhood are said 
to contain gold, silver, and precious stones. Extensive mines lie 
about thirty miles to Jlic eastward. 

The “ lower defile” cleared, the stream once more widens 
out, navigation becoming no easy matter in consequence of the 
sandbanks and low sandy islands. The villages here arc 
small and the absence of pagodas marked. 

Tagoiing and old ]\'!gan were once ro5^al cities and some 
of tiic old walls, &c., still remain. Above these places the 
IrrawatUly is joined by two considerable rivers, the Shwe-lee 
and Dclain and the banks continue to be low and swampy 
until th^ southern end of the second defile is i cached. 
Near here is the sand island of Shwegoo, held In great 
veneration by the Burmese and positively a forest of pagodas. 
The scenery tliroughout the second defiU is exceedingly 
pictures(]uc and striking : precipitous rocks, three hundred feet 
in height, and ch)thcd in thick bush, tower over head, while 
the navigation of tlie great river, confined to a narrow bed, 
hissing, boiling and foaming itself into huge eddies, becomes 
a matter of small difficulty. 

After a prolonged struggle the brave little steamer beat 
the framing toi rent, and we cmcrgetl on lo a broad lake-likc 
expanse of water on the eastern shore of whicli Bamo, our 
dcsl illation, apiieared. 1 landed and made a sketch of the 
place. It could never have been of any importance or 
population. It was surrounded by a stockade on the land 
side, and a considerable portion of the town was occupied by 
Chinamen : B.iino is in lat. 23® 55' 23." The suburbs outside 
the :own extend for some distance along shore, the residence 
of the British Political Agent, now building, being on 
a knoll at the northern extremity. 

The confluence of the Taping with the Irrawaddy takes 
place a couple of miles above Bamo. This river, rising in the 
mountains, far away to the north east, passes through a gorge 
at the head of the Sanda valley, then finding its way through 
the Kakhcn mountains, pours over a rocky .bed, and finally 
assuming the proportion and character of a large river, empties 
itself into the Irrawddy. It is only navigable for about twenty 
miles, after which arc rapids. 

The proposed trade route about whicli so much has been 
written “ Through Burma lo Western China,” follows for some 
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distance the course of the Tapin". Two expeditions under 
SladcMi and Browne, liavc started alonqf tins route. Colquhoun 
and Gill, if I mistake not, also passed through lliis country. 

The opening up of tliis trade, which will some day come 
off, will have the effect of transforming the Tivawaddy into a 
sectiud Mississipi, and Rangoon into an eastern New York. I 
fear the above essay docs not give a very salisfaclory account of 
a state which has, for so many years, closely ailjf)ined our eastern 
possessions. But I don’t know that there hs much more to be 
said. I have been in communication, both verbally and by letter, 
with the best authorities, and I have found out nothing much 
worth rccortling. Rumours, much exaggerated arc rife. The 
king’s authority,” they say, “ does not extbnd outside the city 
walls.” Meanwlule the Flotilla steamers are not molested and 
the frontier is quiet. The Burmese from Ui)pcr Ihirma coiitinuc 
to flock into British territory. They say themselves they arc not 
happy there ; but then a Burman always says what he thinks 
will please his hearers. 1 have never heard anyone^ English, 
Burman or Shan say that the present regime was a good uuc. 
Would it be wise, politic and humane for some great civili.sing 
power like England or France, who already possesses lands Cf)n- 
tiguous to this country, to take under her j)n)tcction these three 
millions of cheery little, brick-colourcd folk and to help them 
to govern themselves ? 

This is an important question and one which it is the 

province of the statesman and not the soldier to decide. 

Tiiayetmyo, ') 

September 1S85. j 


Edmond C. lh<o\VNr.. 



Art. III.— BUDDHA AS A MAN. 

T he imtnepse popularity attained in recent years by Bud- 
dhism, is one of the queerest freaks of nineteenth cen- 
tury. That system of rclijjion is associated with a body i)f science 
ludicrously false, a mythologry grotesque and wild, a philosophy 
fanciful and dreamy^ and a morality austere and sombre. It 
is, therefore, at war with the dominant traditions, the characteris- 
tic tendencies, and the approved principles of the age ; and yet 
in spite of all this, it is rising in public estimation more than 
almost any scheme of* thought or principle that can be named. 

If any feature of the age may be characterized as distinctive 
and differentiating, it is admittedly its appreciation of correct, 
and contempt of false science. Scarcely any system of religion 
can I)e named, which is more thoroughly saturated with false 
science than Budilhism. That religion has incorporated with 
its substance, or transferred to its documents almost \vlK»lesalo, 

the tissue of puerility and absurdity which has in our benighted 
country been mistaken for science. Its geography is an edition 
scarcely revis?d and improved, of the fictitious gcograidiy em- 
bcd(l('(f in Hindu literature; and like its older sister or iriutli- 
it speaks of world*systcms, mountain-ranges, ermtinents ar i 
oceans— all clustering around a m^'untain-pcak higher than tl-e 
sun, moon and stars — which have no existence whatever apart 
fnMH the ilrcams of a diseased imagination. Its geology or 
l^liysiology is c)f a piece with its geographical fictions, fraught 
with llic wildest fiiglUs of the most ill-cnlturcd, undisciplined 
imagination. And as to its astronomy, — why in the records 
translated by Spence Hardy in his well-known “ Manual of Bud- 
dJiism, ” we are treated to such bits of information as aie em- 
bodied in the following extract : — ** The disk of the sun is fifty 
yojanas (.[oo miles) in iliamctcr, and (150 miles) in circiimfcr- 
cjicc ; within, it is composed of coral, and its surface is of gold ; 
so that both its surface and inner material are extremely hot. 
The disk of the moon is 40 yojanas in diameter and 
147 in circumference ; within, it is composed of crystal, 
audits suifaccisof silver ; so that both its surface and inner 
mateiial arc extremely cold. The path in which it moves is 
about a yojana lower than that of the sun,'* Nothing is 
considered in this age more objectionable than the presentation of 
such dreams as vcretics of .science ; and yet a sj'Stcm, which 
commits such solecisms with a vengeance is growing in popu- 
larity ! 

A proper appreciation of history, in conjunction with a 
supreme contempt for legendary lore, is one of the characteris- 
tic tendencies of the age. No system of religion shows more 

9 
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contempt of history and greater appreciation of fable than Bud- 
clhisin. Its mythology is in wildness iind extravagance scarcely 
surpassed by that embodied in the sacred literature of the Hin- 
dus, confessedly the most imaginative and dieamy people on 
ihc surface of the globe. Idkc their mythological lore, it speak.s 
of untold agc.s of past liistory which never existed, of innume- 
rable orders of ethereal beings and infernal monsters which are 
mere creations of a diseased imagination, of goils who clear 
millions of miles across land or water or tlirough atmospheric 
spaces in the twinkling of an eye, of frightful goblins who when 
excited lift up luige mou:. tains and hurl them at tlieir enemies, 
of birds and snakes of portentous ‘^i;:e and fearftd proportions. 

TIic following is a description of an Asiira or giant given in 
tlic records already allucd to: — “ Ralui is 76,Soo miles high; 
13,200 miles broad across the .shoulders ; his brow iiu asures 800 
miles ;liis mouth is 3,200 milc'; in si/c and g.Soo. miles deep : tlic 
palm of his hand is 5 miles in si/ic : the jfa’iits oftiie fingers 
800 miles ; tlic sole of his f ot 12,000 miles ; lVt)m his elbow to 

the tip of his finger is 19,200 miles ; and with one finger he can 
cover the sun or moon, so as to obscure their light.*’ Our en- 
lightened age represents Ciirist as mistaken because He s])oke 
of angels ; but its veneration for Ihuklhisingrows aj^acc, although 
its angclology and demonology are characlerii'ctl b)' aii c.xtra- 
vagance to which the history of wild fiction scarcely affords a 
parallel ! 

Our vaunted agOj though propitious to a scientific classification 
of the varied faculties, powers and su.sccjnibilities cif the mind 
is ai)t to look down on metaphysical or oiUologic.al speculation 
with supreme contempt. But lUiddhisin has, iiUimalcIy asso- 
ciated with it, a body of such speculation, funning the .substratum 
or ground work of its moral teaching and religious exhortation. 
All creation is t.Mcccl to quasi-metaj)bysical or quasi -i)bysical 
phantasms, such as Avidya or Ignorance, Karma or Work, 
Abaukara or Universal Ego, Upadan or Lust of Life. Confin- 
ing our attention for the tinic-bcing to one of these incon- 
ceivable entities or iion-cntitie.s, Karma, what marvels arc 
ascribed to it ! According to Luddliism man is a congeries 
of material properties, which are disinteg ated and dispersed 
as soon as he dies ; but the sul)tlc power emanating from his 
Karma, or the aggregate work he has performed in an almost 
endless series of transmigrations, stands in the way of his 
perishing for good. I'liis non-cle.script force conjures up con- 
glomerate after conglomerate of new elements and qualifies 
to receive merited reward and condign punishment, and thus 
prolongs his existence, wu'thout however perpetuating his 
personality ! Ihit the chain is not everlasting as it ends in the 
annihilation from which it originally arose. Can anything 
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prejudice a scheme of thought in these days of positive science 
more than such assumptions and siicli absurdities ? And yet 
in spite of tliese, l>uddhisin is becoinin'^^ l)opular ! 

And lastly a scheme of morality at variance with the male- 
lialistic tendencies of the a^e, or its intense love of present 
enjoyment, is surq, to be held at a discount in the most ad- 
vanced countries of the world. 15ut Ihiddhisni admittedly 
presents only such a scheme of morality. Ihiscd on its assumed 
doctrine of the impermanence of all things, it scowls up«>n 
all carnal pleasure, however innocent or legitimate, depre- 
ciates domestic life and esthetic culture, inculcates seif-ininiu- 
lalion in the literal sense of the tci m, and recuinincnds ascetic 
seclusion as the only condition favorable to growth in virtue. 
A large code, moreover, of dielic iiiics and sumptuary law.>. 
is framed to enthral the devotee, or circunisciibe the sphere 
of his lawful liberty. And, to crown all, we have in liuddhislic 
recortls, proce[)t upon precept fitted to substitute for tlic 
feverish activity of civilized life the sj)irit of passive contciii- 
plalion aiul insensible re[)usc. It is very difllcult, if not im- 
l)ossibIc, to cxj)lain why people immersed in the business or 
pleasure of life should fall in love with a morality so unsocial and 
unearllil}' ! 

The immense popularity of Buildhism is, therefore, a phenome- 
non uhicli at fir^t siglit it is haid to explain. But a close ex- 
amination of some of the coilatcral tcnd«mcics of the age 
may lead to a rational explanation of this as of every other 
freak of the nineteenth century. 

Tile growing i^opualrity of Jhiddhism should in the first place 
be traced to tlic charm thrown around it by icarned orientalists. 
The^c scholars have a disease similar to what is ascribed to 
biograj>]ii-is by Lord Alacaiiiay, vi::-., that of bestowing 
indiscrimiii. lie praise. They devolc years of patient toil to iho 
study of oriental literature, and they mo^t naturall)’ develop 
a jiartialily to it ; and like a fond mother they refuse to 
see in theii pet child, defects and imperfections, freaks of tUouglit 
and \ -.gillies of speculation, which are too patent to 'be o\er- 
iof)l;(ti i>y the public e}’e. And where the faults ol dicLii»ii 
and sentiment arc too obvious to be ovorlofikcd even by them, 
inclination or love leads to varieties of attempts on llicir jjan 
to explain tlicin awa)*, wiiitcwash them, or even to render them 
plausible by means of specious tlicories. And be>ides lliey are 
guided by a disjjosition, more kindly than t ) giAC promi- 

nence to the ieatures which take in civiii.-ed lands, tlu'owing 
those w hich are repulsive into the back ground. Buddhism has 
doubtless some features of excellence along with, or concealed 
in, a mass of puerility and absurdity ; and these have been disen- 
tangled, sifted, and prcscntcu in an attractive garb. And 
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superficial readers and thinkers, who study any subject, 
with the precipitancy witii wliich they write short business 
. notes, are apt to look upon siicli features as the head and 
soul of a living scheme of thouglit, not the accidental 
appanages of a system rotten to the very Core. Some heavy 
books, and a great many light ones, have /)f late been written 
on the subject ; and these " have contributed to extend the 
popularity of Buddhism by a presentation of views more 
or less one-sided, and an incorporation with its substance 
of ideas and sentiments, which, though in vogue in civilised 
countries, are entirely foreign to its genius and tendency. 

Buddhism, moreover, has been popular»'zcd b\^ a class of doctri- 
naires^ who look upon it as fittctl to uphold a pet theory of 
theirs, viz., the theory of development as applied to the religious 
history of the world. These thcoiists arc o[)pohed, licart and 
soul, to a supernatural revelation ; and they are anxious to 
prove that Chri.stiaity has been evoluted from pre-existing types 
and tendencies of religious thought. They imagine that they 
have iliscoveicd the missing link between the pure monotheism of 
Christianity and the gross polytheism of non-Cliristian lands in 
Ihuldliism in w'hich'they pretend to discover llie germs of the 
chaiMClcristic ideas of our holy religion. And they liave been 
sedulously .S[>rcadiiig, by means of able but one-sidetl publi- 
cations, a know-ledge of the bright featuics of a system, wdiicli, 

presented in all its entirety, would be a centre of expulsion 
rather tlian attraction. 

And lastly, the infidel w’orld in general, has seized this 
system as a weapon which may in its opinion be ciTectiveiy 
directed against Christianity. The champions of the varied 
forms of infidelity may iK.t rcgaril the .system with real, in 
contradistinction to feigned, sympathy or admiration. JSay 
they may laugh in their sleeves at its growing popularity ; 
but the opportunity aJ'foidcd by it of a newv base ()f hostile 
operations is too good to be thrown away unimproved ! 

It is our intention in this and tw'o succeeding papers to show- 
that the exuberance of adiniralion and praise lavished cm 
Buddhism in these days is misplaced. We maintain, and liopc 
to be able to prove, that the great founder of this system, 
Buddha presents in some* re.spccls a grand, but, all things 

considered, a sadly mutilated character, and that he W'as egre- 

giously mistaken both as a inorali.st and as a philosoi)lier. 

“ There is sad stuff” sard King George III in Shakespear : 
but one wcmld be stoned for saying so.” Our determination 
to leprcsciU Buddha, as he was, not as the hero of a mass 
of romantic literature, nor as the idol set up in these days 
on the throne of morbid sentimentalism and theoretic 
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adtnii'atlon, is sure to lead to our being stigmatized as exceed- 
inj^ly bigoted ; but vve luivc counted the cost. And, therefore, 
let us in this paper boldly call attention to Buddha as a Man. 

The main features of the career of tliis great reformer are 
so well-known hi these days, that even a cursory recapitula- 
tion may justly be rei)rcscntcd as superfluous’ and uncalled- 
for. But a brief sketch of his life (u* career ought to be pre- 
.sented as the text of the few icinarks we have to make 
on its glaring defcicts, as well as its characteristic ex- 
cellencies. It is a fact, now universally admitted, that the 
existing reemds of his life, whether Northern or Southern — 
whether Nt*palese or Chinese or Ceylonese, or Burmese or 
Siamese — are so int^irl.irtled with or overridden by mytholo- 
gical extravagance that the kernel of fact — to adopt plirascs 
made iJOi)ulai- by Strauss — can scarcely be extricated from tlie 
husk of grotesque fiction. ]>ut there are a few i)oints in 
which these varied treatises, written in different places and under 
diverse circumstances, are jigrecd ; and these may be present- 
ed — indeed Iiav’e been ju'csentcd — as the groundwork of a 
life wliich modem criticism would relegate to the region of my- 
thology and fable. 

Between live and six hundred years, accortling to a system 
of chronology received on insuffiieient grounds, before the 
birth of Christ, .Sakva, who aflerwartls became tlie Buddha 
or fully enlightened, was born of roj'ul parentage in the city 

of Ka[)ila-vastii. about a hundred miles north-east of Be- 
nares. Notliing almost is known about liis early life, his 
cliildhood and youth, bc.'^idcs the fact tluit liis royal father, 
Suddihodaiia, warned by a body of astrologers met in solemn 
concla\e, not onl)' brought him up in regal i)omp and luxuiy, 
and stiovx* hajtl to keep him out of sights fitted to nouiish 
the noticeable pciisiveiiess of liis disposition. lie certainly 
was educated as a prince under the best of masters ; but the 
existing biogiaphics present no glimpse of his mode of edu- 
cation, or of the peculiar j)0\Ycr.s of head and heart developed 
under its influence. But the reproach universally accepted of 
hi^ love of retirement, and consequent aversion to the mar- 
tial ad\ enlurcs and sports of his race, makes it plain that ipt 
the midst of luxuri{ais rcpo.se he was melancholy and sad. 
Jlc was early married, according to some accounts, to one, 
but according to f)thcrs, successively to three wives ; and lu's 
mixlc of life indicates a wavering between voluptuous self- 
indulgence, marred jierhaps by no vice in the generally accept- 
ed sense of the term, and meditative j)cnsivcncss. 

When about thirty, he iKiticed, despite tlic precautionary 
measures adopted by his father, human sorrow in some of its 
most impresbive forms, and the train of thought suggested 
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gave a new turn to his life. In the accounts given of what 
is called his “ Great Rcnuncialion’* the supernatural element 
is presented in profusion ; and the help of an in- 
visible spirit, a philoso[)hic cliarioleer and a conscif)Us 
liorsc is resorted to. On three different t'ceasions, as he 
goes out of his well-guarded palace in quest of plea- 
sure, he sees three tangible forms of human Suffering conjured 
up by angelic influence, .an infirm and shrivelled old man 
bending under the weight of years, a sick person with a swollen 
body and contracted limbs giving vent to his distress in tears 
and groans, and lastly a corpse in pioccss of putrefaction 
borne by four men in mournful state. These siglits gave 
Strength to his melancholy musings and they were .strengthend 
when on a fourth occasion he was tlriving out, by the sight of 
an ascetic walking slowly' in all the dignity of .serene thought 
and conscious peace. Informed by his learned charioteer of the 
secret of the felicity depicted in the countenaiu e ot the devotee, 
he makes up his mind to renounce the world with all its/)ieasures, 
and seek the tranquillity of ascetic scclu<i(m. 

While in this frame of mind, he was seated on the bank.s of 
a stream in one* of his public gardens, he heard of I lie 
birth of his first-born and only son, and immcdiatcl)' proceeded 
towards tlie palace, resolved, however, not to allow this new 
lie to stand in his way. The aus[)icious event had thrown the 
city of Ka[)ila-vastu into rapturous jo}’’, and as he passeil 
through it he was everywhere received with demonstrations of 
welcome, such as might have shaken a purpose less fnm than his ; 
and the congratulations showered down on liim, as he enlei cd 
the palace, were even more thrilling, lie resolved to see liis 
cduld once, when the inmates were asleep, and then maicli 
forward, determined to seek in hermit solitude a remedy 
for his own, and ^ r human sorrow. A deej) sleep, brought e.n 
by .superiiatuial power, overic»ok the princess, her maids 
lionor, and all appointed to guaul the grand a])artmcnt and 
the ponderous gate, lli.s object was acc(nni)lislicd-— he ga/ed 
lovingly ou the sleeping mother and the bright babe, sl(»lc 
out of the palace with his faithful charioteer, mounted his 
hoise, who, consei(jus of the honor that awaited liim as the 
bearer of the future Uuddlia, galloped faster than the rushing 
wind, and rode on and on, till he reached a safe retreat. 
Here he alighted, cut his luxuriant hair with his own sword, 
exchanged ^ his royal robes fur the yellow garments of an 
ascetic, affectionately took leave of his human companion, and 
Ins scarcely less human liorsc, and moved on, consumed as it 
were by a noble sorrow and a noble purpose. The charioteer 
Chhana wept bitterly, and the horse dropped down dead on 
the ground, to rise as a deva in some ethereal region ! 
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Thus clad and equipped he marched forward, alone and 
absorbed in thought, towards Rajagriha, the capital of a king- 
dom, then considered great, in the eastern valley of the Ganges ;• 
but he liad not^ gone far ere he was called upon to encounter 
and overc(n-nc strong temptations thrown in his \vRy by Mara, 
the Satan of Uikldhistic mythology. A worldwide empire, 
accompanied with all the splendour and luxury this world 
could offer, was assuied him on condition of his giving up Ins 
toilsome search ; but the tempting offer was rejected with 
])erfcct indifference, if not with utter scorn. Rut though foiled 
on this occasion, the tempter did not abandon him ; but con- 
tinued, it is said, wiUr him, “cleaving to him like a shadow,** 
and scnipiilousl)' improving every opportunity afforded of 
tliwarting his noble scheme. 

Rajagriha wa.^ .siirruiindccl by hills and forests, in the seclu- 
sion of which solitary mendicants and even small groups of 
liermits, might be seen engaged in meditation or in the practice 
of multi m,- aiion and penance, their object being a solution 
of the problems of existence, and rei)osc for their restless 
souls. Congeniality of spirit, as well as community of aim 
induced Sakya Siiiha to rcsoit sncccssivefy to a few of 
these recluses f(jr insUuclion and counsel ; but finding that 
they had nothing in the sha])c of true knowledge to impart, 
he determined to work out, alone and unassisted, the great 
problem that so deeply engaged his thoughts. In tin’s resolu- 
tion he was encouraged by five ascetics, wlio became his dis- 
ciples, and who placed tiicir services at liis disposal. With thc.se 
new companion.^ he rctiied to the fuicsl called Univcla, and 
devoted Iiim.self, heart and soul, to the practice of austerity for 
nearly six yc.irs, ab'.taining from every species of solid or 
wholesome food, and subjecting his body to every species of 
consecrated torture. This course of sclf-morlificatioii liad its 
anticipated result, and the enthusiastic sufferer was brought 
to the verge of the grave, but not a step nearer the solution 
of his great problem. Disappointed and chagrined, he gave 
up his devotion to penance to the disgust of his .ascetic 
followers, who now forsook him, bathed in a sacred river, 
partook of some delicious food served by a female devotee, 
and walked to, and sat under the famous Bodh ,01* JJo 
tree near Gya to complete the work begun and carried 0:1 
under so many disheartening circumstances. 

Rut when his budding wisdom ^ was about to biirst into a 
fiill-blown fl(nvcr, his arch-enemy, Mara, made a desperate 
effort to oppose his complete emancipation from error 
and disquietude, lie appeared on the scene, with his terrific 
army of lion id monsters, determined to disturb his serene 
contemplation ; and his repeated attacks are described 
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with a profusion of imagery such as is never found «'\ny- 
vvhere outside the pale of oriental literature. The ele- 
ments were let loose upon him, clouds surcharged with 
lightning lowered and thundered over Ins head, storms and 
tempests howled and roared, rain fell in dashing torrents; 
and when these disturbing forces disappeared, the malice 
of the enemy caused frightful conflagrations to rage 
around the devotee about to be beatified, and when all 
nature thrown into wild commotion had spent its rage in 
vain, tlie monster host hurled at him, not only their 
barbed arrows, but huge trees and even lofty hills lifte-I 
up by their demoniac strength. But the missiles {cU 
as soft flowers on and around him. As a last resource 
the charming daughlcrs of the enemy were instructed to 
effect by means of their blandishments, what so many 
violent measures had failed to accomplish, but cv’en their 
mcrcti icioiis arts, were fruitless. Sakya continued wrap- 
ped up in meditation till lie was fully enliglricncd. He 
was then Iransfigiin d, — his body assumed a golden col.>r, 
his face glowed with the light of indwelling peace, and 
hi.s eyes beamed With compassion and benevolence. 

He arose, bathed and refreshed himself, and, after a 
momentary struggle with a rising desiic to evade the 
irksome duty of piXMching the truth he had found, marrlu'd 
towaids Benares, and arriving at “ tlic Deer-Bark'* in the 
vicinity of the holy city, he preached his first sermon in 
the hearing of his five iccusant disci[)lcs, and inniimcrahlc 
companies of heavenly .spirits. The result was tlic con- 
vcision of Ins human and angelic hearers, llis fame was 
noised abroad, and he .succeeded during the fii-t few' 5'ears 
of his public career in galheiing a band of canir.st M«‘ i- 
sionarics around him ; and with their help he preached Ills 
religion called the Law through tlie length and breadth 
of a large tract of territory in Northern India, gathered 
converts from both the .scxc.s, and all classes and orders 
of people, organised .societies of ictircd mcntlicants, secured 
property in the shape of groves and gardens in the vi- 
cinity of flouri.shing cities and towns, and made all ncce.s- 
aiy arrangements for the progressive development of a 
system of religion or morality destined to .‘^pread far and wide 

in Asia. 

He lived about fifty years after his full enlightenment 
under the Bo-trcc, and fhc.se years w’cre .seasons of iin- 
rcinitting toil as well as peaceful enjoyment. He lived 
in retirement, «'il6ng with a company of cho.scn disciples, 
in .sequestered gnAC.s, apart from the din of city life, and 
even tlie hum of lural townships and villages ; and as a 
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rule he preached to enquirers wlio resorted to him for 
instruction, or to audiences galhcicJ around him in the 
private mansions and houses to which he was invited.’ 
llis mode of life was simple, and his activity was of the 
oriental type, even and calm, not feverish 'and boisterous, 
lie spent the grdlater part of the year in travelling on 
foot from place to place, preaching constantly, and doing 
all the good in his •power in season and out of season ; 
and he spent tlie rainy season, the four months between 
June and October, in a resting place, improving it, how- 
ever, by delivering some of his long discourses, and fram- 
ing rules and rcgul.ftions for the permanent guidance of 
his Order. His death occurred at Kusinagara, graphically 
described in the Maha^Parinibbana siiita recently translat- 
ed by Rhys Davids. This small treatise is a narrative, 
written in a highly artificial style, as all narratives in con- 
nection \iiith the rise of Buddhism are, of a journey of 
three months’ duration undertaken by Buddha from Raja- 
griha to Kusinagara ; and it shows that the last days of 
the reformer were spe nt in efforts to matures and consolidate 
the great work of his life, and to exhort the most favored 
of his di'^ciples to industry and perseverance in the discharge of 
their duties. 

Such is a brief sketch, by no means very reliable, of the 
life of Buddha, as exhumed from the heaps of rubbish 
under which it lies buried in the existing records ! 
That he was one of the loftiest characters, perhaps the 
loftiest character matured in the dim twilight of natural 
religion, or apart from regions blessed with the light of reve- 
lation, is univ<M*sally admitted. J5ut such praise appears 
feeble and tame to his modern panegyrist, who would re- 
present him as a perfect model of virtue, and even place liim 
on a par with the Lord Jesus Christ. Nay, there are thinkers 
vv pseudo-thinkers in our country who would even place 
the Intlian reformer above the Prophet of Nazareth as an 
ideal of character. But setting aside these opinions, the tendency 
noticeable in some quarters to hold up the two characters as 
of equal excellence ought certainly to be represented as occupy- 
ing the foremost place among the vagaries and extravagancies 
of the age. 

The author of the most charming^ English poem on the life of 
Buddha, Edwin Arnold, — who, as lie often speaks of dark-eyed 
Indian maids being captivated by the fascinating exterior 
of ‘‘ the Light of Asia,” may justly be accused of carrying into 
sacred subjects the frivolity for which Renan’s Life of Christ 
is condemued by all sensible men — expresses his enthusiastic 

10 
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admii.iTion of the reformer's character in these words: — 
'‘More than a third of mankind therefore, owe their moral 
, and religious ideas to this illustrious prince, whose personality 
lliough imperfectly revealed in the existing sources of infor- 
mation, cannot, blit appear the highest, the holiest, the most 
beneficent, with one exception, in the hislfuy of thought. 
Discordant in frequent particulars, and sorely overlaid by 
corruptions, inventions, and misconceptions, the Ihuldhistical 
books yet agree in one point, of recording nothing — no single 
act or word — which mars the perfect purity and tenderness 
of this Indian teacher, who united the truest princely qualities 
with the intellect of a sage, and the j)assi()natc devotion of 
a martyr,” That this is extravagant praise may be easily 
shown by a simple reference to the wide gulf that separates 
the character of our Lord from that of Huddha. 

Believing as we do in the Supreme Divinity of Christ, we 
arc most unwilling to place Him, even for the sake of argument, 
in juxtaiiosilion with a mere human leacherf however 
long-standing and widespread his fame may have been, and 
liowcvcr deep the veneration his name may now evoke. 
But the cliallcnge comes from the camp of the enemy and we 
cannot but accept it. And so for the benefit of those of our 
countrymen vvlio may have been misled by reckless commciida- 
tion, we would instituto a comp.irison between the two charac- 
ters, and set forth the impassable chasm between the one and 
the other. 

(i) And first let us observe that, while Buddha is a mytluis, 
Christ is an historical character. Every event in tl»c life 
of the Indian reformer : his birth, his renunciation, his transfi- 
guration, his preaching, his death, is related at tedious length, 
and in a highly artificial and poetic style ; and when we pa.ss 
fiom the cmbelli.shment, the exaggeration and llie pure 
fiction heaped upon his life in the existing records on to the 
majestic simplicity of the Gospel narratives, we cannot help 
feeling that we are moving from the region of legend and 
fable to ‘that of reliable history. As a specimen of the high- 
wrought, turgid style in which the existing biographies are 
written, we give Asvaghosha’s description of Buddhas coun- 
tenance when he made up his mind to seek Nirvana, as translat- 
ed by Beal, and presented in his “ Buddhism in China : ” — ‘ Ilis 
body as a peak of the golden mountain, his shoulder like the 
elcpliant, his voice like the spring thunder, his deep blue eye 
like that of the king of * oxen, his mind full of religious 
thonglit, his face bright as the full moon, his step like that 
of the Lion King * ** ” 

Add to this what Wilson, as quoted by Spence Mardy in his 

Legends and Theories of the Buddhists,” says regarding 
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Biidcllia’s birtli : — “ In a paper I published many years a^o in the 
Calcuttfi Quaiicrly Majjaziiie,” I gave a list of thirteen different 
dates collected by a Tibetan author, and a dozen others might be 
easily added, the whole varying from 2,420 to 543 B. C. They 
may, however, bt* distinguished under two heads, that of the 
Nortliern Buddhis^, 1,030 B. C and that of the Southern 
Budilhist for his death B. C. S43.** 

The difference, ih^n, between the character of Christ and 
that of Buddha is that, while the one was depicted exactly as 
it a[)pcarcd by contemporary biograplicrs, the other owes a 
gic.it deal of its charm to that retrospective veneration or 
mythopjeic spirit which presents the heroes of a bygone ag(i 
sliorn of their real defects, and adorned with chaplets of ima- 
ginary virtues. 

(2; Again Buddha's boyhood and youth were spent amid that 
langour of satiety against which his subsequent life may justly 
bj represented as a natural reaction. His father, anxious to defeat 
wliat appeared to him the gloomy element in the prophecy uttered 
by his astrological advisers, brought him up in a well-guarded 
palace of Iiixiir}' after the fashion in which Dr. Johnson’s irnagi- 
nar)’ hero, Rassclas wa-i bi ought up ; and the existing rccori.ls 
make it plain that, for a time at least, he oscillated between 
varied ai-ls of self-indulgence and tlie melancholy brooding.-? 
by whicli such acts are invariably followed in the case of 
a man of lofty thought and pensive disposition, such 
as he was. The restlessness he discovered amid tiic voiu]>- 
tih ail enjnymcMit of his palace, and during the period of Jus 
eager seaicli r>r a remedy for the evils of life, bespeaks 
.some (lcgp.‘C of s-.’lf-indiilgence, though on the whole of what 
is oidinaiily callisl an innocent ch.iracter. His great Icinjjta- 
tion, whfii about t'> ))C tiMiisHgurcd, tells the s.ime tale. 

To sht)w this, let u.s accept the explanation of Chri.st’s 
tcniiitation given in Eac Homo. Clirist after His baptism 
bec.ime suddenly con.scious of the t)o.sse.ssion of supcrnatur.d 
powei '. ; and He was templed by the Evil One to employ 
them in llis own service. His temptation, then, proceeded, 
not from a word or deed of His j)a.st life, not from a wrong 
thought cherished or even a right thought cherished to an 
improper extent, not from an clement of llis nature weakened 
by luuliie indulgence, but fi'fim a consciousness suddenly and 
unexpectedly realizetl in His mind. Buddhas temptation, 
on the contrary, barring tlic fictitious account of extern d 
violence by which it is overlaid, indicated a weakness in his 
nature generated by undue sclf-induIgcncc. It appeared in tlic 
slvipe of beautiful women endeavouring by meretricious 
tricks to draw him towards a renewed indulgence of the 
erotic passions whicli had once clamoured, and clamoured 
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not in vain, for gratification, but which were now held in check, 
not certainly immolated, by the severity of self-oblivious 
contemplation. As an address to an element of his nature 
weakened by self-indulgence, it was an index to the vitiating 
influences of the life of voluptuous ease -he had spent in 
his father’s palace. 

Buddha’s entire attitude towards women hidicated the same 
super-induced weakness. This will have to be treated at 
some length when his unsocial code of mbralily is analyzed and 
sifted. Suffice it to remark here that he carefully avoided, 
and taught his followers to avoid with scrupulous care, any 
thing and every thing approximating to a pleasant intercourse 
between the sexes. His own conduct, 'in conjunction with the 
rules devised by him to make his disciples averse to friendly 
contact with the members of the softer sex, indicated in him 
an abiding fear, which Ci nnot be accounted for except on 
the supposition of previous self-indulgence on his part. 

And lastly the eagerness with which he rushed to tbc extreme 
of self-mortification is fitted to show a reaction against tlic 
other extreme, that of self-indulgence. What could so easily 
h.ivc driven him, to the extreme rigor of penance, as a settled 
dissatisfaction with luxury, a recoil from voluptuousness, a 
di.sgust with satiety ? 

( 3 ) But even .setting aside the conclusion sustained by these 
reasonings, the fact remains that Buddha was rcsllc.s.s under 
ills paternal roof, and that his escape therefrom was prompted 
b)’' a desire to seek peace, first for himself, and then for 
the whole world. He is, indeed, reprc'.cnted in some records 
to have .said to his faithful charioteer, Chhanda, that he sought 
*’ no personal ^ain or pic>fit,” and that he sought “ solely the 
])cncfit of men.” But as no one could, according to his belief, be 
liappy without die four truths he found under the ]io-lrcc, 
Jiis indwelling disquietude so long as he was not in po.sscssion 
of them, is a corollary from his entire scliemc of thought and 
teaching. Besides in the Maha-Pariuibbanm s74tta or the 
*• Hook of the Great Decease ” — translated along vvitli other 
Sutias by Rhys Davids and published in vol, XI of “ Sacred 
Hooks of the East,” — he confesses his own miserable wanderings 
ill these words : — “ There the Blessed One addressed the 
brethren and said : ‘ It is through not understanding and 
grasping four truths, O Brclhren, that we have had to run so 
long in this weary path of transmigration — both you and I.'’ 

Now wliat docs the rci^llc.ssncss of a human soul imply ? 
The presence therein of some disturbing element in the shape 
of error and sin. A. free from the slightest touch of error 
sin cannf>t possibly be restless; f)i', to expre.^^.s the same 
taith ill another form, a soul in perfect pos.session of truth 
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and holiness, or of truth rightly apprehended by the mind 
and properly assimilated by the heart, cannot but be calm 
and restful. The moment we recognize some degree of per- 
turbation in the heart of Buddha, we ascribe to him some 
degree of intellectual obtuseness or moral perversity. 
What a difference in Ibis and other respects between the first 
portion of Biiddhct's life and that of Christ ! In our Lord we 
see a holy childhood naturally developing into a holy youth, 
and that again into holy manliood. As a child, He might 
not have been omniscient, or even gifted with a miraculous 
precocity or an extraordinary measure of erudition ; but He had 
all the knowledge, all the purity and all the holiness needed to 
constitute spotless, perfect childhood. As a young man he was 
in possession of all the objective truth and all the subjective 
excellencies of head and heart needed to constitute immaculate, 
pn fect youth. During the long years he spent under His paternal 
r»)of, as during the iicriod of His public career, he lacked 
iiotln’ng accessary to make him an ideal of virtue, — no con- 
sciousness of impeiTcclion troubled him for a moment, no 
feeling of unsatisfied intellectual or moral want opi)rcsscd him, 
no act of undue self-indulgence clouded His Judgment or dis- 
(piictcd His heart Perfect knowledge ruled His mind, and 
perfect holiness, accompanied with uninterrupted sunshine, 
reigned in His heart. 

(4) The way again, in which Buddha stole away from his 
well-guarded palace indicates on his part a want of manliness 
ill marked contrast to the mr)ral courage he showed when on a 
subsequent occasion he revisited his native city, and in the 
yellow garb of a mendicant went from hf)use to hoii'^e begging 
within the very environs of his fathci's palace. The treatise on 
the “ Manliness of Christ ** written by the well-known author of 
“ Tom liro\Yn*s School Days” is marred, as almost all modern 
versions of His Life arc, by fanciful explanations of the most 
<»l)jeclionable character of some features of His unique ca- 
reer ; but it is eminently fitted to show that on no occasion, 
gicat or small, did our Lord evince the slightest approach to 
inimanlincss or weakness, 

(5) Again his sudden rush to and recoil from the extreme of 
sclf-moilification and penance constitute an irrefragable argu- 
ment, not only against the purity of his early life, but against 
his balance of mind and force of character. Had his intellect or 
character been sufficiently well balanced, he would not have spent 
six live-long years in adopting and abandoning, one after another, 
a few, if not many erroneous methods of arriving at truth. In 
c<mtrast to this, wc do not find in the Life^of our Lord a single 
mistake entci tained and forsaken, a single step made and retraced, 
a single experiment tried and then thrown up as useless. 
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(6) Again the hesitation Buddha showed in admitting women 
to his order, a liesitation removed l)y arguments brought to bear 
on it by one of his most favored disciples, bespeaks a weakness 
tlie like of which the world has failed to discover in Clirist. No 
excitement and^ no hesitation were ever manifested by our Loi\l 
(luring the entire period of His Life, not even during the lime 
when His enemies tried to decoy liim into* an unguarded ex- 
pression b}' an array of searching questions, and when failing 
in this they subjected liiiii to a scries of^irritating annoyances 
and cruel persecutions. 

\T) But that which shows the greatest flaw both in Buddha's 
mental constitution and in his moral nature, is the atheistic or 
agnostic conclusion at which he arrived.* His atheism was, in 
Professor Blackic’s phraseology, the atheism of reaction, not 
the atheism which springs fiom defective intellect, excessive 
depravity or want of reverence. The tissue of wild speculation 
iiKlulgcd by the id}ilo.S(»plicrs of his time whenever the subject 
of the origin of tlie woild was on tiu; tapis, cou* 1 not, of 
course, satisfy his iiKjuisitivc anti earnest mind ; hut instead of 
being brought down by a natural reaction to the fundamen- 
tal truth written, as it were, on the tablcits of Iiis own heart, 
and buried beneath heaps of rubbish in popular bt'licf, he 
allowed himself to be driven by an unnatural reaction to the 
extrcjine of atheism or nescience. Such a revulsion of themght 
and feeling is an indication of an ohli(jnity of disp. 'sititm as well 
as an ciratic nnwe (»f llie mind. And the man, who passed 
through a vari('t\’ orc\treme«, and who ultimately settled down 
into atlicistic di.^belicf ar agnostic nc'^cience, is r<'pr(‘scnl<‘(.l by 
Blackic in his “Natural Ilisloiy of AtheiMu’' as “a r.iie, e\'cep- 
lional, and allogdl'iei tran.-.ceiKU‘ntal incarnation (>f moral per- 
fection." It is this spexies of morbid sentimentalism that is 
killing the Cliuul. in tiicse days ! 

Buddha can be held up as an ideal of ascetic self-control, 
not of any virtue or excellency above it. He w'as always calm 
and sclf-possc.'^sed ; and he never bctiayed the slightest freak 
of ai^petite (>r passion. Nor is tltis to be very much w’ondercd 
at, inasmuch as his virtues were displayed under the sliade, so 
to spcalc, c»f monastic secliisic)n, not in a fninacc of trial. He 
was universally honored as a self-sacrificing, self-controlling 
devotee; aiul nc\cr persecuted in llic pioper sense (>f tlie term. 
'J'lie lecorded pcrsccuticjiis to wdiicli he is said to Iiavc been ex- 
posed arc. really not woitliv (>f mention. His father-in-law 
cuises him for abandoning Ivis daughter, but he is instanlanc(»usly 
.swallow’cd up by the cartli like Dathan and Abiram. A hunter 
in a fit of disappointment altciupls to shoot him but an angel 
stands b«clwc('n the aggressf»r ancl the accomplishment cT his vile 
puipu.'sc. Dewadatia, the Judas of liucklliistic rccoids, attem[>ts 
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more than once to assassinate him, but all his attempts arc foiled 
by some one or other fortunate circumstance. The C^-yloncse 
records translated by Spence Hardy — wliich arc assi^oicd by 
Rhys Davids to so late a date as the twelfth century of our 
era — present a dttailcd account of an attempt, to arrest him 
more systematically^ made ; but tlie a^^^re^sors arc all destroyed 
in tlie twinklin^f of an eye by his supernatural power. 

bar from bcin^ 0‘y)n;ssed and peisecutcd, Ihiddlia was in 
reality honored, and that universally. He was invited along 
with his disciples, oftencr to the mansions of the rich than to 
the hovels of tlic poor ; and wherever he had his meal, “sweet 
rice and cakes ” delicately cooked and rc-j^ccifull}' served were 
as a rule placed bjforc him. Once only we read of his having 
partaken somewhat freely of a dish of jv)rk, and his death is 
said to have been hastened by what to a Hindu would scarcely 
be forbidden food, as tlie flesh was that of a wild boar, not of 
a filthy pig. And besides kings and noblemen, princesses 
and ladic^of rank moved in all the blaze of gold and purple, 
cacli followed by a grand retinue of gaudily dressed retainers, 
towaials the .seciucstcrcd monasteries blessed with his presence, 
to hold religious conversation with him, to hear the law ex- 
pounded, to have their troubles removed by sage counsel, or 
simply to pay him homage. 

liuddlia’s freed )m fioin persecution in conjunction with the 
honor in which he was held may at Inst sight appear an 
incxp!icai)lc phenomenon. . Ihit a known idi. )syncracy of the 
Hindu f.iitli offers the rcquircil explanation. Hiiukiisin has a 
j)opular and a pliilosophical side, and under its shade two, or 
two .sets of antagonistic and iiuituiilly d.e.-t'uctivc principles 
exist and even flourish side by side with each other. Its 
popular side favours a rank growth of idolatrous worship, 
ritual punclitioiisncss and caste cxclusivent’ss ; but its philo- 
sophy nourishes SClltiniClUs and traditions opposed to its gaib 
of cxtcrnalisin and ceremonialism, and fitted to set forth its 
entire structure as a house divided against itself. Even now in 
our various cities, towns and villages, a.s well as in spots more 
scclialed, small groujis of philosophcis or ascetics may be seen 
indulging in philosophical vagaries, and opposing in theory, as 
well cis in practice, one and all the principles cnsluincd in 
popular Hinduism. These ascetics, called by various names 
in different parts of the country, represent varieties of views 
ranging between monastic sclf-iinmolation and Epicurean sclf- 
iiululgcnce ; but they all concur in pouring contempt by 
their theory and their i)ractice on the caste rules held sacred 
by the ma.sses, — they laugh at their idolatrous worship, satirize 
their ceremonial observances, and openly speak of them as fools 
who must rise to transcendental ideas through the slaii-case 
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of sensible types and ^ross forms. But notwithstanding 
tlicir attitude of known hostility to the popular faith, they arc, so 
long as they confine their opposition to the si)here of luirniless 
sarcasm, and not allow it to culminate in tlig siiirit of earnest 
and aggressive' propagandism, not merely left iinmolestcil, but 
even honored as demi-gods. The early • Buddhists merely 
formed an association similar to tlie many flourishing now 
under the shade of the natimial faitli ; ami lliey were honored, 
and continued to be honored, till the interests of that faith 
were endangered by their missionary zeal and unparalleled 
success. 

One noticeable weakness in Biuldlvi’s character was the 
absence of that just abhorrence of error wiiich leads to active and 
aggressive opposition thereto, or the want of that earnest love 
of truth whicli appears in a scheme of bold and imsliriuking 
propagandism. He certainly did spredd his peculiar views, 
but he ensured their propagation by measures too conciliatory 
to secure the ai)probation of a heart burning witli love of 
truth and missionary zeal ; and the means he employed were 
conversations held or discourses delivered in the quietude 
of private homes or sequestered monasteries ; not the public 
preaching, the earnest visitation, and the aggressive itinerancy 
so evidently fitted to stir up opposition, and stimulate malice. 
He, therefore, rarely had a mob to face, questions to answer 
in the teeth of excited opponents, explanations to give with what 
may be called the well-grounded dread of persecution ; unwel- 
come truths to declare in the hearing of persons ready to hail 
their exposition with destructive missiles ; and he never opposed 
popular aspirations and sacerdotal hypocrisy witii the terrible 
carncstne^^s with which the Lord Jesus Chri.'^t denounced the 
respectable self-righteousness of the Scribes and Diarisecs, and 
the gross messianic views of the populace. And the con- 
sequence is that while Christ had to show His miraculous 
balance of character in a furnace of trial heated seven times, 
the virtues of Buddha flourished under circumstances exceedingly 
favourable to their growth. 

Buddha was an ascetic, and may justly be held up as a 
model of ascetic self-control and sclf-sacrifice. But he can- 
not be held up as a model of domestic virtue. He shunned 
intercourse with society on principle, and represented social 
pleasure as a dangerous thing, to be scrupulously avoided by 
aspirants for contemplative repose, if not by mankind at large. 
He never honored with his presence, during the entire period 
of his public career, a wedding as Christ did ; he was never 
on terms of benign'and holy friendship with any member of 
the female sex, as Christ was with Mary and Martha ; and 
he never took up children in his arms and blessed them as 
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Clirist did. Nay the social virtues were held at a discount 
both by him and his clioscn followers ; and when they 
tolerated them, they did so in consequence of the weakness 
and ijjnorance ojf mankind at large who could not see their 
enthralling influence as clearly as they did. 

But was not Buddha an exemplar or ideal of universal love ? 
Such love has been ascribed to him by all classes of writers, 
and with emphasis by^Rhys Davids whose views of the system 
he has mastered more perhaps than any other Englishman are 
in accord on tlic whole with orthodox views of Christianity, 
But it is not perceived, at least generally, that universal love 
indicates, according to Buddha’s teaching, an inferior stage of 
self-culture, and is therefore a thing to be suppressed by medi- 
tation, rather than fed and nourished. This point will have to 
be made clear when the ethics of Budddism are examined ; 
and here nothing more is needed than what may be called a 
premature exposure of an error into which so reliable an au- 
thority as^ Rhys Davids had fallen. In his small, but very 
valuable treatise on Buddhism, he speaks of the four stages of 
the path marked out before Initiates, if not cdl Buddhists, as 
those “ whose gate is pinity and whose goal is love.” But even 
his own dcfiniiio!} of Xirvana^ as well as the mass of solid 
reasoning he brings forward in suj>port thereof, is really if no^: 
apparently fitted to show that the goal ” of tins path is, not 
merely the extinction of sensation, but the extinction of desire 
in general, benevolent or malevolent, — extinction of thought 
and feeling and volition, or self-annihilation in the literal sense 
of the term. And consequently, if Buddha was an example of 
universal love, he was such by a happy inconsistency ; and 
his principles required that he should cast it off as one of 
the many bonds fiom which emancipation is to be worked 
out by sclf-dcstriictivc meditation. 

But granting, for argument’s sake, that Buddha was a perfect 
model of social and domestic virtue, as well as of ascetic 
lepose, of universal love as well as of comj)letc self-mastery, 
he was after all a Half-Ideal. He could not possibly have 
been, and he was admittedly not. an ideal of godliness and 
piety. The religious portion of his nature, his longing for 
the infinite, liis instinct of worship, his sense of dependence 
on a higlier power for .self-culture and self-improvement, his 
sense of guilt evinced in penitential confes.sions of sin anti 
groanings for deliverance, the.se and other cognate elements of 
his soul were not only not cultivated, but thoroughly suppress- 
ed. And consequently the character hc^ presents, though 
glorious in some respects, is on the whole mutilated. In him wc 
notice a one-sided development, the development of the lower 
accompanied with a complete or all but complete, extinction 

ir 
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of the higher instincts of human nature. And, therefore, he 
cannot possibly be held up as a perfect patiern of viilue, for 
the virtue, which overlooks or igiuu'cs our duty towards our 
Creator, is not merely deficient, hut positively^ vicious. 

To cniphasi/-e one point, 13uddha cannot be icpicsentcd as 
a model of worship, of prayer and sweet communion with God. 
He never prayed during the entire period of Ins public career. 
In the rccoids translated by Beal, he i» said to have “invoked 
the Buddhas of former ages ” and looked up to tlie stars before 
beginning his career as an ascetic refijrmer ; but this prayer, 
of which the other records make no mention, was, if it really 
Avas offered, his last prayer, if not the first and the last. Ihe 
Ceylonese records, translated by Hardy, and the liurmese ic- 
cords* translated by Ihgandct, dcscrih.c graphically his mode of 
life, or tile way in which he spent his days and his nights ; and 
nothing at first siglit can be more pleasant than his quiet round 
of daily occupations. He gets up earl)' in the morning, 
spends liis first and ficshcst hours in meditation, ^'ihen goes 
out in his canonical lobes with his bowl in his hand to beg 
his daily bread, returns, and spends the intci veiling houis 
till midnight in exhoiling his disci])lcs, holding conversa- 
tion with human eiiciuiicrs, and instiucting angelic spirits. 
And if his meditations were of a religious cliaraclcr, and in- 
cluded prayer to God and communion with divine things, a 
better mode of life could haidly be pioeiited as Avotlhy of 
imitation. But Buddha only meditated on the as])irateti and 
expirated breath,” and on the world at l;nge“ to see Avliat lieiug 
or beings .should be caught in the net of iinlh during the day." 
His hours of solitary contemplation w'cre not enlivened hy a 
single oiitbrcathing of the soul in j)ra)'cr, a single cxhilatiuii of 
tlevotional feelin.^, a single a'^iJiiatiun after union with (jod and 
heavenly things. What a contrast between his life and that of 
Christ, whose days w^erc spent in acts of humanitarian benevo- 
lence, and whose nights w^cic spent, frequently, in sweet commu- 
nion wMth his heavenly Father,— Who amid the multifarious 
ilcmands'of active idiilanthropy never neglected His duty to 
God. Clirist, therefoie, w’as a model not mciely of the enthu- 
siasm of humanity, but of the enthusiasm of piety also — a 
complete, stainless, gloiious pattern of character! 

But in reality 13iiddha was less lhan even a Half-Ideal, not 
even a complete pattern of mundane virtue. Universal com- 
passion, love or benevolence has indeed been ascribed to him, 
not only by mateiialists and agnostics, but even by writers of 
thcistic tendencies and Christian bclicfi But one all-important 
questiem has not been looked in the face. Can universal love exist 
side by .side with the gloom and the chill of atheistic negation 
or agnostic nescience? Could a person, who sy.‘^tcmalically 
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strove to extinguish the relijjious side of his nature, 
ignored God. and cut himself off from divine help, develop 
himself into an ideal of that love, which in the rcjjcncratcd soul 
appears as an effect of a higher passion, love to God ? Again 
some mixture Rf entliusi.ism and ciiuiiin^ s^iould, even in 
accordance witli tiic ai)[)n)ved principles of modern science, be 
ascribed to him. Ae is said by all the cxistinij accounts to Iiave 
claimed omniscience, *and a perfect knowledge of each of the 
different sta^^cs of transmi^ratory existence through whicli he 
himself and the people around him had passed. Tliis claim 
enters into the texture of Buddha’s life as thoroughly as Christ’s 
claim to Divinity enters into his ; and cannot therefore be 
thrown aside witliout a violent wrench. How docs modern 
scifuice allow this claim on the part of the Indian reformer? 
If not, how can it exi)lain his persistent advaneem ‘nt of it 
except on the supposition of wild fanaticism on his part 
accompanied with some degree of “ pious fraud ?” 

What 14»:ddha in reality was a model of, is clearly and ably 
set forth in Professor Blackic’s “Natural History of y\thcism.'’ 
That versatile writer, after having spoken of Biitldlia as “a (toJ- 
man/' “ an Incai nation ” and “ a Prophet.” after Tiavin ; lifted him 
up to tlic .'^kics, ‘states the conclusion of llie whole matter in tln^sc 
words : — '• Whatever we know not about BiuIcIIki, one thing 
certainly wc do know, that he commenced with being a licen- 
tious pcr.son and vulnpliiaiy, and ended in tlie character of a 
ineiulicaiU monk ; and succeeded — as indeed Ib'aluninism did 
in a considerable measure before him — in impressing this 
ridiculous type of an unnatural and un.social sanctity as a 
model of human admiration from the (i to the Ainoor.” 

But here sentimentalism .steps in, and he rates us for criticis* 
ing harshly the chaiaclci of an earnest man who struggled 
for Irulii amid llio twilight or gloom of heathen error, and 
who nobly followerl the rlict.ilcs of his conscience as far as it 
was enlightened. Certainly an anxious enquirer or even an 
hiiiK'st doubt i.r has a light to claim, and never claims in vain, 
our sympathy and even admiration; but when siicli person 
assiiuK.s prophetic functions, and propagates with oracular 
«tssrirancc a religion essentially false, a religion calculated to 
lc«td multituiics of human beings into the abyss of error, degra- 
dation and rniser\% such right on his part must be disallowed 
by all sen.sible men. So long as Babii Keshab Cluindcr Sen, 
for instance, assumed the attitude of a huinbre and- anxious 
enquirer after truth, he could reasonably claim, and had the 
warm sympathy of all right-minded men ; but when he set up 
the banner of the New Dispensation, is.sued ‘t)roclamations and 
manifestoes in the name of God, and challenged belief in his 
vagaries with prophetic or oracular assurance, the best explanation 
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that could be- offered b>’ his best friends is couched in the 
words uttered by Max Muller in tlic hcarinjj of the writer in the 
course of a private conversation in his own house at Oxford : 
“ Poor fellow ! he was not in his rij^ht mind during the last few 
years of his life'” So long as Biiddlia prosecuted amid bodily 
torture and mental agony his toilsome search for truth, Ikj could 
not but' be an object of the deepest sympathy, profoundest respect 
and the highest admiration. But when ,hc grasped as truth a 
palpable error, assumed the omniscience of the Deity, and 
preached, in supercession of existing forms of thought and 
faith, a religion destined to draw countless myriads of 

people during ages untold away from loyalty to truth, and 
to the God of trutli, the kindest thing we can say of him is that 
he was not in his right mind. 

A current story, often related by both young and old 
pci sons in private conversation, is full of meaning. A 
Tiirin drawn away from truth by false teaching was brought 
before Yama, the Indian Pluto, and .sentenced, aft\,r a pio- 
per trial, to fifty stripes, and when these were bcn'iig in- 
flicted with due solemnity, his teacher stood before the 
august tiibunat. The judge inflicted upon him double 

punishment, fifty stripes for living in error, and fitty 
more for leading the first man astray ! In this, and other 

current stories of tlie .sort, there is a vein of justice and 

sound sense which modern sentimentalists would do well to 
pause and consider. 

That Buddha was a grand personality, perhaps the grand- 
est raised in an atmosphere of imperfect knowledge and 
erroneous views, is readily admitted. But far from being 
a stainless example of moral perfection, he was an example 
of defective moral consciousness, of one-sided development 
and monastic virtue ; and in him we cannot help discern- 
ing an intellect majestic, but by no means sufficiently 
well-balanced, a spirit lofty, but not tlioroughly emancipated 
from prevailing error, a heart inclined to some maxims of 
moral rectitude, but .separated from the vital piinciple of 
all true morality, and a character grand indeed in some 
respects, but sadly mutilated. And so far as a union of the 
varied elements of a well-balanced, or fully developed 
moral character is concern ed» the least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he ! 


Ram Ciiundra Bose. 



Aut-p IV.— a dance of death. 

S OME Maliajans in tlie lluira Bazar, Calcutta, are in the habit 
of paying cocflies who have been jmlling a Sahebs punkah 
all the previous night, and who are accordingly sleepy, to lie all 
clay on theirs, the M.i*hajuns’ l>cds : so that the bugs having had 
a surfeit of tired punkah-wallahs, the blooil-thirsly leeches may 
feel, disinclined for a fuither meal on Mahajans afterwanls, and 
thu'j, thanks lo vicarious sacrifice, the owners of the beds may 
enjoy their night s rc^t ni comfort. Under .similar circumstances 
Europeans, having outgrown belief in metempsychosis and all 
outcomes thereof, woulcl, we take it, devote their energies to 
killing the bugs, regarding them simply as nuisances. But to 
many orientals^ (;ver and above Burra Bazar Mahajans, bug life, 
as well a*tall other forms of life, is sacred still. 

It has been well in many ways for the world of the East that 
the idea of metempsychosis, by whomsoever invented, has 
prevailed in the teachings of its wise men, anj proved a leaven 
.strong enough to give definite shape to popular action. 
P'ur your oriental is, in disposition, very callous indeed to all 
suffering not his own ; and at bottom, in S[)iic of his tradition- 
enjoined reverence for life, almost as fond of savagery as those 
libcity loving R(»mans of old time who were content to let their 
liberties be filched from them, if only they might gloat over 
exhibitions of dying agony, and ade(juately bio )d stained areas 
of sand in the amphitheatre. Even in this much enlightened 
nineteenth century of ours, Indian police officers have managed 
to bring to light instances of human saciificcs to the Goddess 
Kali ; and Colonel Sleeinan's record of the wanton, cold blooded 
delight of Thugs in quasi-rcIigious murder, was as familiar to 
Anglo-Indians of a prior gcncraiion as the story of the Mutiny 
is to tlicjsc (.'f to-day. To this day it affords villagers in Behar 
guMt satisfaction to “lathi mar” a "village pig on duq religious 
occa>ion ; or to watch a Sahcb\s dogs worrying a jackal. We 
have seen a Brahman Mohunt assisting with much gusto at the 
latter iccrcation. 

In short, English traditions about the natural tenderness of 
heart of “the mild Hindu** are very pretty but not very true ; 
judgments derived from what some of his sacred books and 
some of his Canterbury talcs sajt for him rallier than from 
what he docs for himself, English gentlemen whose lot in life 
it is to sojourn amongst tlie people — the real people in the 
mufassal— who mix with them, and strive to be friendly with 
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tliem — can scarcely fail to be sickened sometimes with their 
callousness to human suffering, their w.anton torturiners of 
animals lower in the scale of creation. All honour to Gautama 
Rutklha, if indeed the idea of metempsychosis commended itself 
to him primarily as a means of abatiiii^ the crifellies consecpient 
on a common human propensity* to bloody human sacrilices 
and aimless cruelty to the brute creation. *As to that matter, 
at any rate, the man who holds with Coleridge that — 

He liveth best who lovedi most 
All things botn great and small 

must surely admit that Gautlama Hiiddha set himself a 
worthy work of rcfv)rm to do; and did it with such a hearty 
sincerity and might, that Hrahmanism, much as Brahmanism 
Iiatcd the man, and his work, and its memory, was f.iin to \ icld 
at any rate lip-homage to his gosj)cl of loving kindness to 
life — as long as the burden of life must needs be ondmed. 

The Light of Asia was a man the bent of wliosc genius led 
him always towards the practical ; and always in the ifianner in 
which it could best be brought homo to his auditMice. He triiiglit 
altogether by word of in(»uth, and left no b- )oks beliiiui him; 
and so it happens that the primitive faith he enjoined, the 
system of religion he inculcutcd, has hocn overlaid with miilli- 
faiious glosses and commentaries, and that there is a tendenry 
amongst some of the moderns to impute to his gospel m )rc 
of materialistn than really belonged to it. It is, at any late, very 
evident tliat die could not, or he would not, got rid summarily 
of tlie mystpry of life, .in a narr>w six feet of earth, (U- "a 
handful of calcined ashes, F<»r disciple of his, as Max Muder 
puts it, “there is iio d diveraiicc from evil, except l)y breaking 
through the prison walls not only of life, but of existence, and 
by exlirpiiting tlie last cause of existence.” 'I'he way to this 
longed for ultimale deliverance lies through many deaths, and 
altered conditions of life after death. Tinough pains and 
penances, and the dearly bought teachifigs of cxpcnience, must 
man arrive at absorption into tlic infinite, by means of .sclf- 
annihilatioo attain to tlic full peace tliat can only come with 
such abnegation. Meanwhile, as Mr. Arnold puts it, he should 
seek — 

Nought from the heluless G'^ds by gift and hymn, 

. Nor 1)1 ibe wiih blood, nor feed wilij fruit and cakes ; 

Witiiin yourselves deiiveiance must be sought ; 

Each man his prison makes. 


• E. G. Iphigenia, Druidical and Mexican sacrificial rites, S iniii el and 
Agag, the Cliiistian doctrine of the atonement, Ha-an cind Ho^ei", Menas, 
Kali ^h a reeking tulwAr in one hand, a man’s dissevered Iiead in the 
olher : even Joe Smith the Mormon prophet. * The idea of saciifice domi- 
nates all lebgions. 
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Meanwhile disciples of his should not vex themselves over 
much with futile questionings. In tlie calm, blue skies 
overhead 

Stais sweep nncl question not. This is enougrh 

That life and cleat li, and joy and woe abide ; 

And cause and sequence, and the course of time, 

And litin-’s entiless tide, 

Which ever chaiifjing runs, linked like a river, 

15y I ippies^followinjj tipples, fast or slow — 

The same yet not the same — from far off fountain 
To wheie its waieis flow 

Into the seas. There st»enmin«j to the sun, 

Give the lost wavelets back in cloudy fleece 

To trickle down the hills, and glide again ; 

Having no pause nor peace. 

Gautama Huddha’s gospel of materialism, however, is very 
far indeed rcniDvcd from the materialist creed, accoiding to 
which death involves for the individual immediate ending, 
utter c.x4'nguishmcnt of all concerns, this and other worldly. 
Such a creed has from time to time found favour in Arabia 
and Persia — 

Ere death raises his night attack on thy luRid 
llid ihcm bdng ihe lose led wine — 

No golil ait thou, poor brain sick lool 
That oika' buried they sliouki dig tliee out again. 

So wrote that “ King of the Wise,” Ornar Khayyam, the 
Arabian [loct astronomer, who died at Naishapur, in the 3'ear 
of the Hegira 517. In China, too, a certain amount of mate- 
rialism has found favour, and obtains amongst all classes, 
although it is tlirficull to uiulcrstand how folbjwcr*! of Confu- 
cius manage to reconcile it with their inculcation of the duty 
of sacrilicing to the manes of ancestors. But, in India, no such 
g(\spcl has ever, to any appreciable, any cnduiing extent, 
found favour — weak ajiproximations thereto of a weak-kneed 
Sankhya pliilusophy iiolhwithstanding. Here the tendency 
has alwa)^s been to regard death as the beginning of another 
hk\ higher and more soulful, or lower and more anjinal, ac- 
couimg 10 well deserving or dcineiit. In an article on “ The 
banks of the l^hagiratlii ” published in the Calcutta Reviciv 
for December 1S4O, wc are told that in 1812 a leper was burnt 
to death at Katwa, a village near Plassey, memorable as the 
place wheie Clive held the only council of war he ever did 
hold.* llcic is the extract : — 

“ He threw himself into a pit lo cu1>its deep, there being fire at the 
bottom ; ihc lepei rolled Jiimsell into it, but on feeling the iiic he begged 


* Years iifterwaids he remarked iliat if lie had abided by the advice 
of this Council, the rum of the East India Comp.my would have been 
assured* 
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to be taken out, and struggled to g^et free ; his mother, however, and sister 
thrust him in again, and he was burnt to death ; he believed that by so 
doing he should be ciarisinigrated into a finer body.’* 

In India learned and unlearned, pleasure-loving and pleasure- 
despising, high and low, rich and poor, all iiiclinc to belike 
m some sort of life after death — haply a style of living beTOr 
suited to their ambitions. Some of them' believe — probably 
in this year of grace itS 85 we ought rylher to .say believed — 
that once upon a time there was no death to trouble the land. 
Pertinently enough the Indian tribesmen who, but a few years 
ago held Meria sacrifices indispensable to secure the favour 
of their Earth Goddc.ss, the fertility of iheir fields, their .success 
in war, and their well-being generally, were people who held 
deatii to be a departure fiom natural law a penalty inflicted by 
Gods angered at tribemen’s neglect of sacrifices and worship. 

The Brahman priesthood, it goes without saying, has never 
held any sort of parley with materialism. It could n(*t venture 
to, even if it would, without .sapping that concept. on of fa- 
mily life which is at the bottom of the institution of caste, 
and holds Hinduism and Hindu society togctlier In his book 
on Ancient LaTs.\ Sir Henry Sumner Maine points out how 
forms of association, legal, commercial, and religious, luivc 
been as.simil.itcd to forms of association based on consan- 
guinity, And he .says — 

The light to inhciil a dead man’s property is exactly co-exicnsive with 
the duly of performing his obsequies If the rites arc not properly per- 
forintd or not pti formed by the proper person, no relation is considered 
as esuiblislied between the dece.ised and anyhody siiiviving him . . . 

Every great event in the life of a llrndii seems to be re- 
garded as leading up to and bearing upon these soleiniiiiies. 11 lie marries 
il is to have children who may celebrate them afiei Ins death ; if he has 
no children, he lies under the strongest €»bh»;alion to ad(»pt them from 
another family, ' with a view,* writes the Hindu doctor, * to the funeral 
c.*ke the water, and the solemn saciifice.* 

Hindu law, in short, lias concerned it.self so heartily about 
the comfort of a man’s soul after death, ih.it it lias enabled 
him to give hostages to Death for due fulfilment of all obli- 
gations held to be due — liostages not only bound by their reli- 
gious pci suasions, but al.so by regard for the material advantages 
accruing to them through po.s.session of temporal properties. 
Hindu custom has never wavered in allegiance to Hindu law 
in this matter ; shown no inclination to waver ; never .sought 
dis[)cnsali()ns from any of its exigencies, or inurmuied against 
them, or thought of .setting them aside. 

Some Hindus liavc talked of amending sundry marriage 
customarinesscs of priestly ordainment, c.specially of late years, 
under encouragements afforded by Western world educational 
influences of sorts. But no jot or tittle of Death’s dues. Hindu 
lawyers arc apt special pleaders, ingenious convcyaiiccis, keen 
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enough and successful encjugh in finding loopliolcs and flaws 
in any sort of legislative machinery they w:int to drive a 
coach and horses through. Hut as yet no Hindu Juris- 
consult has bq^n found applying his conveyancing or other 
ingenuity to the invention, for clients use, ‘of agencies to 
evade the ol^servKince of their sacra. Sacred even for the 
vakil arc the rites due to Death, the propitiations needful 
to the life men's ghef^ts must lead after the men are dead. 
Brahmanism obviously cannot afford to consider death an 
end of all things. Less power still would the rival religion 
of Modern India liave to dare such conclusion. Mahornedanism, 
however, lias no wish • to. Rather docs it encourage men to 
dare death for the sake of what is appointed after death as 
the heritage of the Faithful. Its hell is as terrible a doom 
as tlic Christian one, its he.ivcn better calculated to tempt 
fleshly lusts, its moral law impregnated with the i)rinciple 
of restraint on lusts in this life, with view to their full and 
perfected gratification in a life to come. In short, as we have 
said, there is in India no popular gospel of materialism such 
as has found cngmV.able numericjil measure ofj^opular approval 
in Aiahia, Persia and China. Followers alter .some new line 
of philosopliic de|)aitiirc iVom old, habitual lines of thought 
may be Sadducees for a lifetime’s space; but their schools 
Iiave no elements of inlierent stibility about them, and do 
not endure ; nur do their tcaciiings carry weight with, or acquire 
influence o\er the pc )i)lc, to any appreciable extent. Tlic 
leaven of Western world cduc.itioii introduced into India by 
the Knglish, h;is natuodly led to the adoption 'uul imitation of 
English f.ishioiis of thought of many sorts, materialistic 
amongst olhers. But they are not congenial to Indian soil ; 
never likt ly to be oriciUally popular save in IVisia and Japan. 

Although sclfi.shn(''^s has ahv.iys greatly pn: vailed in 
the world, yet always .some of its men and women 
I)avc been prone to hero worship, and so it has happened 
tliat to some few of its uiiobstrusivcly great men tire 
w add lias been willing to behave worshipfully before their 
deatli — poets amongst the number. To none of its great 
poets has it ever done more honour tiian to the splendour loving, 
very far from unobstrusivc Pindar, the man who lived in his sing- 
ing robes and toyed with inspirations, whilst other men toiling at 
the oar ministered to his triumphal progress from island to 
island of the sunshiny Aegean sea ; or at Olympia propitiated with 
gifts the gift of song that should immortalize the names of victors 
in the august games. Not only did mortal men do him homage ; 
even (wer death he was triumphant. He hall always been a faith- 
ful upholder of such lcgcnd.s of the gods as were in their essence 
godlike ; a critic who put far from him temptation to shame 
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the gods by glorification of such of their actions as were not ; and 
when tlic time came from him to ilie, tlic deathless ones were not 
umninilful of reverence that had been done them. Whilst he 
waited the return of a messenger who had bctiii sent to eiKiuire of 
llie oracle of Alnmon, Persephone appeared to him in a dream, 
and told him that in his last ode, an ode in which he had said that 
death was best for man, he hail himself answered the enquiry. The 
goddess told him furthermore, that in her own rc.ilm he sliould 
sing her praises, he who whilst yet a living man withheld from 
her the song of praise. In the theatre at Corinth, the scene of 
many earthly triumphs, in the arms of a youth whom he lovi'd, 
the poet died — and was mourned for throughout the length and 
breadth of the land of Hellas. And long years afterwards, 
before the great temple gates were shut at Delphi, tlic priest 
of Apollo cried every evening ‘‘ Let Pindar the poet go in to 
the banquet of the god.” It was aiiotheixis of ortlu)dc)xy 
already beginning to he on the wane, although oK*lu)doxy 
knew it not ; could then discern no signs ol ii reconcilable con- 
flict between l^atc and l^hecwill. 

Nor did the men for whom Asch)-lus wrote believe them- 
selves to be altogctlier without freedom of election as to choice 
between good and evil in their actions ; some measure of deter- 
mination as to their portion of good and of evil after deatii. 
Their gods punished no guiltless man ; tempted no man to guilt. 
Put sin once committed became a tempter ; led with cumulative 
force to farther sinnings ; induced a moral blindness in a man of 
ivhich the I’atcs were not slow to take adv<inlagc by invoKing 
his descendants in the ruin that punished some inexpiable crime 
of his. Yet Sojjhoklcs makes Antigone conquer death w ith lovc‘. 
After cl terribly troubled, vengeful-fate per'.ecutcd life his (Kdipus, 
a god Icaiing [ .ince, finds death — and therewithal re^t and 
peace — in a place other men feared, iiiid avoitled the neighbour- 
hood of ; in the awesome grove of the luimcnides. AUliough 
in the struggle between P"alc and Freewill in old w'orlJ Ili lla''-, 
l"ate ultiipatcly prevailed, and gave men’s minds (jver to the 
dominion of death, yet for long w'hilc Freewill lu.ld its ground — 
and made a garden of it. A fool's j^aradise if you like. Never- 
theless there are not many of us, few men and women of this 
most unparadisiac 19th century, who would not like to be living 
in the childhood of the world inethinks. Tlic grown up w^orld is 
very busy, very important and defiant : as outwardly sclf-s<itisficd 
as an auctioneer’s catalogue, as perturbed in mind inwardly as 
an auctioneer wlio knows that competition and plate glass and 
gilt adornments hava ruined him, that he is insolvent, and living 
in hourly dread of writs and law processes. For it life is no 
glad condition of ownership ; more commonly, indeed, is a very 
miserable condition. 
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For relief from which •*' euthanasia ” is recommended in 
certain cases ; suj^fjcslecl by implication as a boon that might 
advantage very many cases but for latter day sqiieamishness 
about the morality of suicide and homicide. What sad songs 
modern English poets sing ! 

We wrest each bauble fiom some weaker "hold, 

And »ot a bb-s we own but lias been boujjht 
At pi ice of othei ^s sjffeiing. Oiir "oIJ 
Is human agonj' stored up and wrought 
In the icd furnace of our stiife. All thought 
That is not sordid, that we miscall brave 
Is rooted in despair ; the battle fought 

That we all lose in turn, and none can save 
And still ih,e greenest herbage grows above the grave. 

So tlic anonymous author of hnc. A jjrcatcr than he tells us, 
it is true 

Well roars the storm to those who hear 
A deeper voice across ilie storm. 

Uiit In Memoriam ccliocs for most of us wreckage of fond 
hopes ^sundered in the night of fear/' rather than the deeper 
voice Tennyson invokes but as an afterthought, and half 
hcartodly. \Vhat are his “ Idyls of the King" but a testimony to 
llie vanity of noble aims, llie futility of higli endeavour; sad 
pilgrini'igcs unto sadder graves. What poetry could be more 
soirowfnl in ii^ burden than the dirge of (Enonc, tlie dream 
of fair wiitnen, the song of the lotos caters ; of all those shorter 
pieces of the laureate’s that have taken firmest hold on popular 
syinpatiiy. Of Mr. lirowning’s poems a discerning critic has 
written, that in them ** pain and power seem to be synonymous.” 
What should one <ay of Mr. Rossetti’s? Tie is always sorrow- 
ladeMi, always burying the dead past, as in that tenderly sad 
sonnet “ Barren Spring : ” 

So sprin.r cotnes mciiy towards me now, but earns 

No nnswenn^ smile from me, whose life is twin'd 
Wiih the (l(M(i boughs that Winter still must bind, 

And whom lo-diiy t)ic Spring no more concerns. 

this crocus is a withering flame ; 

'Phis snowdrop snow ; this apple blossom’s pa!;t 
To breed tlie fruit that breeds the serpent’s art. 

Nay, for these Spring floweiG, turn thy face from them, 

Nor gaze till on the year’s last lily stem 

The white cup shiivels round the golden heart.” 

Waiting for and dreading death those ancient men who 
seek to forget for a while their dumb despair, tell the old 
world talcs Mr. Morris renders for us with plaintive, archaic 
grace in The Earthly l\i7'adisc* Old world tales the actors 
in which we too in turn arc fain to envy ; ancient men 
with whom we too gird at the tyranny of death. Our 
modern poets have less faith, less hope, than those old 
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world ones to whom reference has been made ; are in their 
different nineteenth century way far more bound and condi- 
tioned by Fate. Prone some of them, mockinfj at Fate to 
revert to the risus sardonicus of desi)air, to Lans Veticris, to 
ringing chimes out of tune, tolling chimes over some such 
augury as the motto for a signet ring which Solomon in the 
Eastern story gave to the man who asked fci* one suited alike 
to prosperity and to adversity, the motto : — “ This also 
shall pass away.** As Omar Khayyam puts it — 

Since life is all passing wliat matter Pa;,»h(lad or Baikh ? 

If our cup be full what matter bitter or sweet 

Drink wine — for long after thee and me, yon moon 

Will fill to full filling, then waste to its wane. 

Strange in seeming are some of the rites and ceremonials 
connected with the homage paid to death in India, more 
particularly as regards the pious dis]>osal of mortal remains 
after dissolution. When a Sunyasi dies (no matter what his 
caste may have been before he took tlie vows) his skull is 
smashed and mashed with a cocoanut, and the onsumg pulp 
is, with the body, thrown into some sacred stream to be eaten 
by fishes. 

On the North-East frontier when a man of an}^ note dies, 
his remains are stowed away in a jar of honey during the 
weeks or the months it takes to gather together kith and kin 
and friends from all parts of that spaiscly inliabitcd, not easily 
traversed part of the world, for a funeral feast. After that 

ceremony has been digested by the living, the top of a 

bamboo viachdn is deemed sufficient, in the way of 
sepulture, for the dead.* A bone of every defunct and 

cremated Rajah of Purdwan lies in state in a place called a 

Somaj Bati, at Khalna. Parsecs desire above all things to 
avoid corruption and decay in the biulies of their dead. Tlicrc- 
forc they give those bodies to be dcvouicd by carrion birds, 
and in their foul maws to untlergo tlic transformations 
into other matter ordained for fill flesh, Pastams arc buried 
in a sitting posture, wilhaii earthen platter full of salt on which 
to sit. The march of Western education in India, and con- 
comitant underminings of scandal occasioning caste observances, 
have almost aboli.shcd the Bastain. Ect us hope that before 
many years more have gone by, he will be altogether a memory, 
relegated to the same limbo provided for Suttee and Churruck 
Pooja barbarities.. Meanwhile, his very existence is slurred 


• Australian tribes on the Lower Murray pursue a similar plan, and 

afterwards improve the oqcasion by utilizing the cadaver poison generated 
by the corpse. They stick the points of their speais and aiiows into it, 
and then the merest sciatch— inflicted sometinus without waking a man 
fioin his ^l-..cp — is deadly. 
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over when native gentlemen discourse to English gentlemen of 
Indian habits and customs ; on occasion, denied. It may be well, 
tlicrcfore to explain that Baslains arc outcasted caste folk, Hin- 
dus who having been taken to the sacred stream of the Ganges 
to die there, are b>i virtue of that dedication bound to die there 
— if not verily and indeed, then socially. If they are young and 
strong of constitution ; if Ganges mud in the mouth proves a 
saving grace and restores life to them ; if love of dear life so 
overpowers their sense of duty and decorum that they allow 
themselves to be healed of their sickness and live, that love of 
life will cost them dear. For according to caste law they are 
dead ; incapacitated from any further intercourse with relatives, 
friends, ercwhilc caste fellows. The leper of rncdicxval Europe, 
over whom, before consigning him to the seclusion of a lazar 
house, a robed priest read the burial service of his church, and 
celebrated a mass for the dead, was not more isolated from kith 
and kin, and intimate fellowship with any save his fellows in af- 
fliction th^n these unfortunates are. In the Hindu mind the 
dominion of caste must indecil be firmly established. It sur- 
vives even amongst people like these who find themselves 
by arbitrary caste ordinance and for no faulty of their own, 
commission or omission, doomed to a life of isolation, priv’^ation, 
and shame. Withal to a life embittered by remembrance of 
what had been, and what might have continued to be, but for 
tiu! cruel inhumanity of caste For Bastams have formed them- 
selves into, have one may >ay become, a pariah caste of tJicirown 
manufacture, aiul chcri.sh and exalt on high their own especial ri- 
tual of castcly (d)'Ci\Mnc''s. In ac'cordancc with it they eschew 
cremation, and arc buried in a j>latter in the manner wc have re- 
ferred to. A reversion by the w.iy to the primitive practice of bu- 
rial in a cnniching iiosiiioii which seem.'> to have been generally 
followed before men had learnt how to apply fire to smelting 
purposes, and imitativcly taken to burying under dis- 
proportionately giant tumuli an nrn full of ashes instead of a dcr^d 
body. When the fashion of cremation was first introduced, 
wa- it heartily abused ami denounced, we wonder, by the 
m'Mi f older time as its attempted revival has been in tlie 
W' ^aeni world in our own days? 

Was ii welcomed by women who could see in the new depar- 
ture a glimmering of hope for wives theretofore obliged, 
consenting or not consenting, to accompany their lords to the 
tomb, and the spirit world ? Hid any of thcru regret depri- 
vation of opportunity for the exercise cn grande tenue of the virtue 
of unselfish self-sacrifice which is usual womanly adaptation 
of the heroic to womanly weakness ? Did . the hound feel 
thankful or sorry for the selfishness of a love that ordained 
his death, in order that he might continue to hunt for his 
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master in another state of existcnc ? Or was the hound sent u ith 
the master because he was absolutely necessary as a ^iiide to an 
unknown country? As accredited servant of the poweis nf .in 
occult world whitherwards all men must travel, he seems to have 
been recof:][nizcd all over the world from earJiest known times. 
Althoug^h the Norsemen saw not her j^oinj^s to and fn) amoiv^st 
them, he could sec how llcl the Goddess of -Dcatli moved to and 
fro in their midst in the wake of fierce North winds ; and he was 
fair, to do her biddinj:^. In the dreamy, ifizy, laissc.z faire orient 
he is still, as he always has liecn, boder of evil, prophet of 
dissolution. North and South, East and West in the world, he 
always is more or less. It is stianj^c how, in India, in spite of 
his unpopular office, in spite of Ins unspeakably filthy habits, 
in defiance even of caste, the dojr nianaL;cs to retain a hold 
upon popular affection — an affection that overcomes even 
piejudicc. The meek dove, emblem of the W^cstcin world 
paraclete, the Eastern world ]\Ioon God, is dreaded and disliked 
because of its Death world derived missit>ns amonj^sLmcn. Ihit 
not the iloj^. One may read in the sacied books of tlie 
Hindus how Yudisthira refused to enter heaven without the 
canine companion of his eaithly wanderings. Every day we .see 
arouiul us men who, from a caste point of view, aLxnninato the 
dog as an uitclean beast, yet .sailing as close to the wind of caste 
practice as any one could, and ])rotecting and cherishing him. 

^Moribund J I Indus may enjuy at any late one consolation 
denied usually to tlie dying Christian : they cannot well be 
buried alive Doetcu's pof)h pooh the idea (»f sui h a j)ossibility 
in ihe.^c days of advanced knowledge and scientific tests. Doc- 
tors arc cx-(^fficio bound to assume infaliibilit)' as to all matters 
connecletl with their craft ; as mucli for the sake of begetting 
confidence in their patients as in thcmsclvt‘s. l>ut we know 
that Church Councils have cic now called in (jiicsti(m Papal 
decrees; that living Popes have up.sct and nullified the dcci- 
.sions c»f their deail and gone and infid liable predecessors in 
office. Wc take leave to think tliat even l.)octors may be mis- 
taken spmetimes. In their own annals may be found rcconlcd 
cases of unnaturally suspended animation, trances that seemed 
to them so like death itself, that they have given .sanction to 
arrangements for the burial of people wlio have been i)rovcd, 
by the irresistible logic of after events, to Iiave been really 
alive. Some have wakened from their trance just in time to 
escape actual burial. 

Terribly evident tracers of attempts made by otliers who 
have been actually buried to break through their t(unb imprison- 
ment have been, from time to time, bi ought to light. As we 
have .said, Doctors are not infallible. Have not criminals Jack 
Ketch has hung been certified dead by tlic medical man in 
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attendance, and come afterwards into possession of power 
of locomotion and speech in a manner really dead j)coplc arc 
never known to adopt anywhere save at a spiiitualist seance. 
It is true that Arthur the blameless Kinj^, the Rex quondam, 
Rex que futuius of the Ic^s^cnd, is believed by some of the 
Kiv^lish West countt^' folk to be alive still, in spite of the mor- 
tal wound he receivcjl in his last eaithly battle. ]3ut then it 
is in some invisible, uiuliscovered fairylaiul ihat he has In’s 
bein^. Some honest Germans think that liarbarossa, their red 
bearded Arthur, is not really dead either. Only he sjxmds his 
time, and his beard is growing now in an uiuler earth, unearthly 
frishioiied cavern. Jle ifo more mixes with his fellow men than 
Arilmr does. Dead people who come to life Jigain do not seem 
to care to somehow. It appears to us that the Hindu who can 
ilie, or .seem to ilie, with full assurance that the material part 
of In'm will be burnt not buried, has something to be thank- 
ful for. i\.‘rhaj)s the day may come when sanitary considera- 
tions will obt<iin such weight with ICiiropcan society at large, 
thril Christians too will be fain to follow a then prevailing 
fasiiion, and to belie\c that, Jis regards their iiw^msate corpses, 
they prefer cremation to (lecoinpositi(;n. Peojde do not, as a 
luie, reii-^h the idea of the flesh and bone they leave behind 
them i)'.:ing dissected, whether for the benefit (*f medical students, 

( n‘ other US' 'fill i)iirposc. some men have got qu'tc Used 

and reconciled to the idea, and have been known to beque.ith 
the niorlcd pail of them to a surgeon ti) be cx|)crimented on. 
W’h}' hlumld not otheis become iisc*i in time to the idea of crenia- 
lioii, anil setting- a suflicieiuy <•( gocnl ex.iinpies- — of comsc 
amongst tlie aristocracy — inaugurate fashion of crenifition ? 

Kmb.dming as a me. ms t>f avoitiing nature's l:iw of decay 
and. rejnodniciion, is a iiolitjn perhaps a shatlc less .stupidly 
illogical tinn the Tarsi idea (>f .saving the dead fiom pollution 
by mean.s of the maws oi carrion birds, to which reference was 
ni idc aljo\e. It has at least the inciit of being ostenta- 
li«-i!sly and uselessly expensive and cxcluMve. Yet,. strange 
.y it does not seem to have found favour in Mahomedan 
Ind'a, 'j\cn in the jialmiesl days of emulative Mogul extravagance 
and cni'clmient of the rich at the expense of the poor. The 
notion of cml)alming hearts seems to be altogether of Kuropcan 
invention and following. A .somewhat famous one journeyed 
once to India. For after the death on the. scaffold of the 
gallant Marquis of Montro.se, his heart, bequeatlied by liim to 
his niece, the fifth Lord Napier’s daughter (after being lost 
in the course of a campaign in Flandeos,* and foifnd again 
years afterwards in a curiosity dealer’s shop) was br(?Ught by licr 
to this country. There it was stolen, and recovered from a Raj- 
I)ut fighting man who had bought it as an amulet, guaranteeing 
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its possessor against wounds in battle. When she took her 
way homew-ards Jigain, it went with her through sundry sea 
fights with French privateers and strange vicissitudes. Finally 
it disappeared in the hell broth of the first Frx^nch Revolution. 

Christians and Mahornedans in India elect to have their 
remains buried after death ; and India can boast of the most 
beautiful tomb that ever was dreamt of, or ever, for the deli- 
cateness of its marble beauty, likened to a happy dream. As 
for its other sepulchral monuments, Christian tombs are, with 
few exce]3tions, uglier and in even worse taste than the 1 8 th 
century European models whence they have been derived. 
Mahoinedan tombs are sometimes less pretentious and tawdry ; 
sometimes seemly aiiparellcd memorials of, fit resting places 
f«)r, the quiet dead. Rut a Mahoinedan burial ground is too 
often in effect a Golgotha, an agglomeration of shallow, barely 
covered pits, that fail shockingly to fulfil the mission for which 
we must presume them intended. The grave Rug for a 
woman is only to the height <>f her waist. Too many Christian 
graveyards in India arc as uncared ft)r, almost as much a scandal 
and abominati*:>n as the earthly resting [)laces of the h'aithful. 
'fhey arc overgrown with rank, noisf)me vegetation, overrun with 
snakes, and creeping slimy honors ; the tombs are dclapidatcd 
and crumbling away ; the head-stones that were on the tombs, 
and bore pious or loving ins('riptions. h ive been carried away to 
grind curry masalas on. Christian^ aie buried in a cofnn, Maho- 
medans for the iiu)st part get their dead carried to the grave on 
a charpoy, or like apology for more pretentious bier. Often have 
corpses paraded in this pestilent fashion through crowchxl bazars 
and city streets when the occasion of death lues been small jio.x 
or some malignantly iniectious fever. After a Mahoinedan 
funeral, wheat, rice, salt, jhce, arc given in chriiit\’ to the i)oor. 
Christian ali’isgivings on similar occjisions precede interment, 
and are paid to milliners, dicssmakcrs, and “ m')urning out- 
fitters.” Amongst Mahornedans it is held a good deed to 
accompany a funeral procession to the grave on foot. Chris- 
tians hold it more meritorious to ride in a caniage. 
Funeral charges arc, with Mahornedans, regulated and adapted 
to the means of the family to which the dead belonged. They 
have no “ mourning outfitters,’’ or “ mourning expcnsc.s.” A 
Christian burial is made occasion for affectations of funeral 
pomp that not unfrcqucntly saddle on surviving relatives 
of the dead a load of debt and difficulty. Granting, for 
the sake of the comparison, that corpses must needs be buried, 
tile preparations ,for, and the proprieties associated with, a 
Mahomedan funeral, seem to us in many respects more worthy 
of imitation than funeral observances which a fetisch wor- 
ship of respectability has engrafted on primitive Christian 
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iisa^e. Fanfaronade of funeral pretentiousness and pomp of 
niuiirnintj seems now lo have driTU'd away altu^clher froi i 
orii^inal dcsij^n, to be used now solely with view to glorih 
cation of the living instead of in honour of the dead. Well 

is that “ Tl'.c L»;rd is lord of the lixingonly : tlie dead liavc 

another God.” Well 1 (k> that “ Wieleh.cd shall they be all 
the days of their niortal life who offci up worthy and accc'j)!- 
ablc sacrifices imlo the (jod of the dead : but after denth 
their trouble cca'^elh/ ' In llurtna men make meny over 
the dispensations of the “ King of terrors.” When a death 
occurs in a house will, for a week together, with help from 

cauls, gand)ling, and grog, make it excuse for holding feast 

of an exaggcM'ated Irish wake desciiption. 

If the translated one happens to be a hiigband, his neigh- 
bours all and siindiy, whether they were personally acquainted 
with him whilst he was yet in the flesh or whether they were 
not, arc bidtlen to tl\e feasting — and made to pay for it, each 
i>no according to his means. The Ihirman is kindly of di.s- 
[)osition and cs5'cntially gallant; sympathizc.s with the widow 
in her affliction, and will not allow licr to }jc impoverished 
by celel')ration C)f the rites due lo death. Wlien a Furman’s 
wife (lies on the other hand, he is bound by etiquette to expend 
a .sul)stantial moi('ly of his substance in fea.sting the ncighbour- 
liood in her honour. JCvcn so however customariness exacts 
less fruin him than it tiocs often enoiigli from Hindu survi- 
vors of the dc?ad (ai llv: Indian continent. 

J^'eeding caste fellow‘s, fee's to Frahmans and priestly satel- 
lites and adjimcts of fec^ lo dvm< n.. aijd ghosts, bene- 

volences of .soils that pvixrilato all through the hiciarchy 
of death, down to the Dom whose proprietaiy right it is to 
.sni)j)ly wood f<»r the burning (»f ih.c cc>rpsc — all tliese are 
mulcts and exactions tlnit rim away with a lot of money. To 
affluent, high c<ule I liiulus, a death in the house must some- 
times prove as e>:pen.si\e a domestic affliction as a daughter’s 
w edding. In tlic van of a Furman funeral procession, iwofession- 
al dancers cut capers to api)ropriatc music, and a general 
a;r ot lejoicing pervades the cortege. The life tu)ublcs of 
the deceased one are for a while intermitted at any rate ; and 
he or she has, it is hoped, got nearer to that ultimate .blissful- 
ness of annihilation which is the sitnimititi boniuti of liurmc-c 
aspiration and endeavour. Tiiere is no skclctt)n at a Furman 
funeral feast. Fiit the men and yomcn who sit aflhe festive 
board specially venerate relies —fond, fc»oiish remembrancers 
to them, one woultl think, tliat love nui^t bt; lost in death. 

Protestants, and a gicat many .severely sensible people all 


* Culciid^tr. Wandeiiiiij;* of Cain. 
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the world over who are not protestants, laugh at relics and 
lelic worship, and yet will fondly cherish and worship a dead 
woman’s hair, a dead child’s toys, a rusty sword that was a 
soldier's once upon a time — what not previous memento of 
loved ones who were ; and are not. Happily for the world 
at huge, consistency is less common, as weH as less of a virtue, 
llian love. Relic worship, however, it must be confessed has been 
sufficiently overdone in the world to wartant some reactionary 
dislike to relics in the abstract. Small phials of a saffron colour 
containing the fluid which formerly flowed from the tomb of St. 
Mungo,* are worse than nnsavour}'; and Martin Luther’s Incr 
nuig is worse than lidiculous. lUit lelics, when they arc the right 
relics, are efficacious fnr all that. John Zisca’s skin made into a 
dium was, notaldy. Tossession of the A manat, tlic sacred lelics 
— to wit the pro’plict’s cloak, some hairs from his beard, and the 
sword of Omar— still constitutes one of the recognized claims to 
the Mahomedan Khalifate. 

Three of Savonarola’s disciples contrived to cany ,fway from 
his funeral pile the heart (T the refca'mer. They mixed with 
wine a small portion of the ashes of thi-^, drank the mixture, 
and bound themselves by a solemn (xith to avenge their mar- 
tyred master : to lake no rest until the temporal i)(>\ver of the 
papacy was subverted. The club they fuimdcd, the “ Tcplira- 
potes ” has from time to lime vigorously helped towards that 
con.summation, given much inaible to Austrian and Italian 
governments, and furthered the cause of libcity. An old waist- 
coat of J. J. Rou.sscau’s fetched 950 francs at an auction sale in 
Paris some fift)' years ago. IVrhaps one of these fine days one of 
Mr. Bradlaugli’s battered House of Commons hat.s will be worth 
as much. Time is your true bcautificr : death tlie supicme al- 
chemy ; an 1 the grave, like the Principal of a Commercial Aca- 
demy for youiiL gentlemen, keeps a garden wherein arc olive and 
baj^ trcc.s, and toiciiig hmises for the outUirn of epitaphs lauda- 
tory of scholars whose sciiool fees have been regularly paid to the 
authorized agents. De mortnis nil nisi bonuni. Which wise 
preachment, being inJcri)rctcd into the vulgar tongue, means 
we have heard * when bad men die let all bemoan 'em.” In 
olden times .'^uivivors were careful ratlicr to provide the dead 
with inoney for Cliaron s ferry hiie, than to ignore the sins they 
had enjoyed whilst ihey were alive. 

The modern^ jjlan is more economical, and therefore, of 
course, better suited to the genius of modern times. Besides, we 
don’t believe in Charon and Elysian fields nowaday.s, wc mo- 
derns. Tlie King Canute of nursery story fame, the paragon of 
wisdom, who allowed an incoming tide to wet his feet, and 

• One of these figures in a list of the treasures taken away by the Abbott 
of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, at the time of the dissolution of the monasteiies 
in Scotland, 
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took upon himself a severe cold in tlic head by way of showing 
his courtiers the folly of flattery, was the last Christian King 
of England careful to take with him to the grave coin for the 
satisfaction of Charon’s demands. At least, we are not aware 
that a silver penny has been found in the hand of any royal 
mummy disinterred in England since (in June I’ySS) the work- 
men repairing Wnichester Cathedral unearthed what was left 
of Canute and his vj^isdom. Funeral fashions have changed 
since his time in England, and Kings and Commoners find a 
better use for their silver in its application to coffin handles 
and escutcheons, and pomps and vanities of “ undertaking.” 



Art. V. -XUK TKlAl- OK MAI 1 .\KA)A NANDA 
KUMAR. 

A of a Judicial JMurdL r. 

I INTKNJ) K) discuss in this and ollied articles llic famous 
trial for forgery wliicli was held at Calcutta, in June 1775, 
before the Supreme Court c-f Judicatuie. In doiiujf so it will 
be my duty to comment sc'verely (*11 tlK^ coiuliict of Warren 
llastinj^s and of Sir Elijah Impey, and 1 believe I diall l;c able 
to prove that the exccutif)!! of Naiula Kumar* \\as a judicial 
minder. 

1 sliall endeavour to e-^tablisii the followiiu^^ nine jH)ints ; — 
i. That the Ixjiui-exhibit /vK (■(' the trial wa^^ n*'t a f()ry;ery, 
but was the (:;('nuine ileed of thdlaki I >as Seth. 

2 . That no attemi>t was nmde t(» pu»''ti'ut(' Xenda Kinnar 

before May 1775 - 

3. That there is strong circuinstantial evidence that Ila.slin^^s 
was the feal prosecutor. 

4. That Kamiladdin Khan, the principal witness in the three 
trials for consjdracy ami forc;ery, was closely connected in 
business with Kanta Babu^ the banyan of 1 Tastiness, and 
was tlic intimate friend of Sadaraddin Munsln, who was 
foinualy in d.c service (^f Graham of Bardwati, but wlio 
at the time of the trial h'id e.ttachcd himself to Mr, Ik-ir- 
wcll. (1 Jjv,} I shall s!v)x\ tliat tin’s m.m Kamiladdin 
was one whose woul 'joul'i iwit 1 : ‘ b«.I;c\eT .'ukI Ih.it he 
was cuirccil) (’e-cnl* '] ])V (leiaaai Ci.iverln'.; a.-, .u* in- 
fainon ' .rcaure, and b) Mr. i'owkc as the .-^00111 of the 
emth. 

3, That the trial was up.fairly conduct''d. and that, in i)arti- 
cnl'.r, the ice's maimer w as bad throughout, 

b. That the jury was j)!ej;ioi(:ed r.ii'.l ir.crMnpetcuL. 

7. Th;B tile pio .ccuti(*j*i enlircly f.iilcd to prove tiiat tlic bond 
was a forf;ery. 

8. That the execiUion was iniquitous, even on tlie supposi- 
tion f‘f Naii'la Kumar’s j.»ui!t, and that it w<is the result of 
pit t to stiide incjuiiy into bribery and corruption. 

* 7>., the son of NaiiJa— .a naino of Krishna. 

t It w.js iiiiil.'ctl Kxhi'-it .-V. at tho tiiai. It in:iy also be caUocl the j'^wcIm- 
bond. (lliiweliX SmIg 'I’liaU. XX , y y'l.) In fnlinc lefeicnccs to llowcU, 1 
sliall quote ooly the number or ore coiumn and insert tins in ilie next. 

X ITi^^ Arabic wordyiz/^/— ficlitioas— is the proper term to denote the rela- 
tion of Kamiladdin to Kanla Bibu. /)cudmidar \% I li.ink, a solecism, 
thouirh beiidnu is common. 
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9. Tliat Sir J. Stephen has, in his recent book, “The Stoiy 
of'Nuncomar* and the Impcacliincnt of Sir Klijah Tin- 
pey,’' partly from the zeal of advocacy and partly Ironi liis 
having apfJroached his subject without adequate prepa- 
ration, witHiout knowledge of Indian history’* or of tiie 
peculiarities of an Indian record, made <;ravc inislake.s in 
his account of the trial and in liis observations thereon. 

The Nanda Knm?n‘ charge was one of six preferred against 
Sir E. Iinpcy. Sir J. Stephen has discussed ihnn, <aic by one, 
but I do not proi)ose to take up the rcinainii'.g five or to follow 
Sir Elijah through the rest of his Indian career. I confesi I 
do not see how lii.s siil).->c(iiicnt acts can be defended. I cannot 
admire his conduct in the J^itna and Ka-ijora c<iuscs, nov can I 
see ail}' justific.ition or excuse for lii.'^ strange joiniifiy to Lakh- 
naii-f- and his there hounding on the Ke-iitlent to oj^j)ress two 
women. To me it seems that hi^ Lordshij), as one fond of tiie 
classics, rcmembeied and ob'^-nved while in the Itast, the 
I bnatian^naxim, “ servi tur ad iiniini ([Ualis ai) in(:{)ei^to j)roces- 
seiit et .^ibi consist," iait the eaic'-r is too sorddd to attiact the 
historian and all linpe\'’s suliseqiient doings pale in interest and 
criminality before the murder of Nand.i Kumar. 1 must how- 

ex er mst <»mit to mcnti<')n that his most ri‘C(‘nt b:.»graphcr has 

unkindly cut ihebramhon which I mpey’s admirers had lumg 
up some shreds oT of his reputation, alter painfnlly fishing them 
out of the mile. Tlieic they have s\\.i\ed. for a time in an un- 
certain manner but liave now fallen again into Malobolgc. I 
refer to Sir James Stoplu^n's proof ''I I, 232) under Imp^w’s own 
hand, that he was paid for ln\ s -rviccs as judge of tlie Company’s 
Court, and lint he drew' at least Ks 5,o.;o sikka a month in tint 
cal)acil3^ Akis ! how’ much rhetoric has been dissipated by the 
four w'ords, This I have received”^' Sir Elijah’s son was ap- 


• See np})cn(liKe*' A, Ik and C. 

t Se-’ ApacM.iix C. 'i'iic Lakhn.'ui Affid.ivils.” In 17S6 Fnincis w'i'Dte 
to Sit RoSo’ t Cli niihers that in his oitinion, Inip-y's “jjoinj; to Lucknow to 
tik. Tiu)sc cl^pusilions against the Hegums is tlie blackest and basest trans- 
artn>a, excent one, that ha-, \ ei dishoinniivd the Ih iiish Ailminislralion in 
liui- u” If Chninlicrs’ repU is in the Francis it miglit be interesting 

reading. 

+ Sii James coIl^iliel•.ibly underestimates ilie rainoiiiu of Impey's salary 
by reek.! 'in*4 the sikka nipi as woriii 2 \. — thus making thp annual 

salaty ;£o,5oo Tiie siUka 'iipi w.is woidi 16 p. c more than the cun ent 
rupi, .uul tlic littei was reckoned as woiih 2S. yi. (VereLt, Appondix, 117, 
note.) For purposes of conversion, luiwcvcr. the sikka .'rppeais fo h.ive been 
worth only 2s. bd, which would make it 1 1 c. only better ilian the current 
rupi (in Impey’s day a mere figure of account and not an actual coin.) 
This might be because tlic sikka fell in v.iluc 5 p. c. in two yeais and was 
leckoneLfin the thud as oniy ii p c better tlian tiie* current lupi. It was 
then called a sanwat. Holts and Verelst both in their glossaries give 2s. 6 i, 
as the exchange value of a sikka lupi. Possibly Sir James has been misled 
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pareiitly the person who started the talc of his magnanimity 
though by a curious retribution, it is tlic son who has led to the 
detection of the legend by placing his fatlicr\s MS.S. in the British 
Miiscuin. I arn sure that Mr. Elijah impey, the only partner in 
this bankrupt business of white-washing, who ap|)cals to our sym- 
pathics, was incapable of suppressing evidence. Still, the fact that 
he did not read or did not ap[)rfhcnd liis fathei’s letter to Thurlow, 
shows the small’ value of his “ Memoirs/’ Sii John Kaye followed 
in his wake and wrote in this AV77V:c;, that Sir E. Impey had taken 
upon himself an immense amount of labour and had never got 
a farthing out of it. lie, and probably others also, for the tale 
soon became an article of faith, must have misled Sir William 
James whom we find writing, that it was'clear Impey had never 
taken what his enemies called the bribe — the salary* attached to 
his new office. So too, Mr. Field tells * us, that Sir Elijah’s 


by Wilson’s givinjj 2i. 2//. ns the value of the sikkn, and has not obsei ved 
that this IS the value for 1855, and that in the body o! ilie ailicle “Rupya,” 
he stales that loo sikka lupis weic icckoned as equivalent lo 1 16 cun ent 
rupis. In Impey’s Mcinoiis (224) an account of the deposits (»f the Civil 
Courts in 1782 is given, in which the sikka is estimated at 16 p. c. bettor 
than the current lupi. In the same woik (259) thcic is a quoi.uion N\liich 
appears to he taken fioni a minute of the Coiiit of Diieciors defending the 
appoinimcnt of Impey, and in this paper the amount of salary is slated lo be 
;£S,ooo. The value of tlie sikka, as verified above, shows that linpey’s 
monthly salary was 5,000 lialf-ciowns or ^^625. If to this be added the 
600 half-crowns paid to him for the tent of an office, we have a monthly 
total of ;£7 oo and an annual salary of ;^8 400. His pay as Chief Justice 
was fixed l>y the Regulating Act as;£8,cx)0, his second appointment, iheie- 
foic, dou'oled his emoluments. 'I’he additional ;^4oo might cover the 
expense of office rent. We thus see that Macaulay was righl in desciibing 
impev's salaiy as £8 000. 

• The mistake ot former wi iters was that, they did not give Sir Elijah 
sufficient cicdii for accuiacy in the use «>f woids. They did nut peiccive 
that when he wrote that he would decline appropitatinj* to himself any 
pait of the salary, he did not mean that he would not draw it hut only that 
he .would not spend it, and that he would be leady to refund it, if the Lord 
Chancellor disappioved. 

I think that a similar inadvertency has led Sir J. Stcjdien into an 
erroneous reniaik on the charge to the juiy. Dr. Rustced, in his delightful 
volume, “ Echoes fiom old Calcutta,” describes the summing up as short. 
On this Sir James remarks that l>r, Ihistced must liave overlooked the line 
of the charge which says that the Chief Justice read over the whole of the 
evidence. Now the term which Impey used was ** recapitulates ” and as 
this denotes to summarize or lo give the piincipal heads of a subject, it 
would not be used by a correct speaker or writer to mean a verbatim 
recital. Against such an expiession from Impey the note of the reporter— 
the boy Tolfrey or the almost, if not quite, equalFy youthful Elliot— is of no 
weight. Moreover, 1 think it can be shown that it was a physical impos- 
sibility for Impey to read over the whole evidence in the time at his dispo- 
sal. The verdict was 'delivered at 4 a.m. on Fridiiy June i6ih, after a 
deliberation of about an hour, so that the charging c.^mc to an end at 3 A.M. 
On that same morning (1072 last para.) Kista Jiban Das w^as examined 
and cross-examined. Tliis, and the short discussion about peimitting him 
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conduct was irreproachable. If Sir J. Stephen had done nothinj^ 
more than explode this legend he would deserve the gratitude of 
the lovers of truth. 

With regard the execution of Nanda Kumar, I adopt the 
conclusions of liurkc, Mill and Macaulay, and l-hopc to show 
that this illustrious triumvirate was justified in condemning 
Hastings and Impcy, and that Sir J. Stephen has not succeeded 
ill Ills attempted rehabilitation. 

Sir J. Stephen is an able man, and so long as lie confine." 
himself to his own domain of English Criminal Law, every one 
must feel a hearty rc.spcct for his opinion, but his love of contest 
has more than once before led him to take up questions which lie 
was incompetent to liandle. Some years ago, lie made himself 
ridiculous in the eyes of good judges, by invading the territory 
of metaphysicians and by attacking, as he imagined, tlie views 
of Auguste Comte without studying his writings. At the same 
time, and picssing poor Virgil into the service, he set himself 
to excuJe Pontius Pihitc, so tliat ivc need not wonder at his 
c(iming forward to vindicate Sir E. Impey. * All judges and 
goveriKjrs aie sacred in his eyes, and his highest iclea of a 
touching scene is that of a judge listening to *’a criminal ! Sir 
J. Stephen has been a very successful man and his talents and 
industry have deserved success, but ])erhaps it is because lie 
has been .so successful that he cannot perceive that his abilities 
arc limited. He has the air of believing that, because he has 
become a judge of the Oueen’s Ik'iich I.)ivision, he must be 
right ami every other person wrong. I think that we may 
without injustice apply to himself the exaggerated language 
in wldch he has spoken of Impey, and say that he has had an 
excellent legal education, that he is a man of remarkable 


to tlcpi>SL*, coulii not have occupied less than an hour. His faltciing and 
stamnieiiiig must have t.d:eii uptime. Then Impey had a ft^w minuU^s to 
recollect himself (1076) so that altojjether he could not have be»uii Tiis 
ch<U'4C till ab‘)Ut l 30. A.M. Impey had thus an hour and a half at most 
fo! h:s recapitulation, and it is impossible that in that space 9f time he 
could rcati through evidence which fills 131 columns (not pages as Sir J. S. 
says) of llowcirs close print and also comment thereon ! 

• Sir J. S. says (I, 34) that Impey seems to him to have resembled closely 
many other juriges whom he has known. Is not thi.s being ratlier hard on 
English Judge.s at home and in India ? And will Sir James' Cflle igties of the 
Queen’s Bench be grateful to him for the comparison ? Judges, like bishops, 
ouj»ht to have a good leslimony from those that are without, and I should 
be sorry to think that any English Judj^c, in recent limes, had such a rcpii- 
taiion that a consciemious man like CoVnwriilis, wouKi willingly see him 
hanged! Nor do I think that any other Cliief Jur>tice would have had so 
little self-respect for himself or his office as to go on wiiting by every mail 
for seven years to a biute such as Thiirlow, (Sir William Jones called him a 
beast, though he did it in Greek) wiihoiii receiving a single letter in reply. 
(Story of Nuncoiiuir, I, 33 ) 
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cnorqiy and coiirafT^c, and that he has a g;reat deal of rather 
common-place ability. Ikit such nioital weapons will avail 
little in a contest with the G<>ds! or, to drop mctai^lior, mere 
talent will not avail in a contest with the f:;cnii!s of ICdmimd 
Ihirke, on a subject to which that genius devoted years of in- 
tense labour. Sir J. Stephen looks at ^rcat cpiestions from the 
point of view of the mere ])ractisin<:> lawyer, and in consequence 
lu; cannot ^OMsp them ; wilne-^s his dreary letters on the Afi^han 
([uestion and the Ilbcrt Ihll. The notion which he seems to 
entertain, that the Nanda Kumar question can I)C settled hy one 
who has ajqdicd to it c^nly a know ledyc of ]Mi:.dish Criminal 
Law i^ about as orolesquc as that of pedants “ whcj think to 
climb rarnas’-us by ilittt o’ Greek.'' His rashness has even led 
liim into mistake in his own ])articular (le]:>artment. Did he 
not write comments on the Criminal Procedure ]hll, which his 
successor declined to publi'^h from tenderness to the learned 
judge's reputation ? 

1 cannot think that the “ Story of Nuncomar ” will i)erma- 
nently add to Sir J. Steidicn’s fame. WIilmi the chorus of jour- 
nalists shall have hushed, and when the time has <;one by 
When \vii» ,'111(1 tcinjilaix every >cnt».ncc rai^c 
Aiul wdiuicr with a fo(»Iish l.icc of j raihc 

the blunders and onc-sidedness of the hook will be discovered, 
and men will conn: back to the truth. Tney u ill icmemher 
that Coinw;dlis, an honourable 'jontleman and no Whij^, wrote 
in 17S6, only two years after Iinpe\’’s dei)arliue fioni India, 
beyt^inc^ that he inij^ht nc/L be M*nt out a;.;ain, and obscrv- 
that all parlies and dcscriplioii> of them at^rced about him. 
'riiat, a;^ain, in 178S — tlu: y(*ar of the imi)eachment, — the same 
hii;h authority w'lotc that lie was very sorry for llastiiUis, but 
thrit if they wanted som''l) ‘dy to h, in*;, they ini;^iit ‘ tuck iip'*' 
Sir K. iinpey without inhiiu;' anybody the sin.dlest cuncein. 
When the dust of controversy lias been laid, men will recur to 
the opinicai t/f ]hirke and accept in shame and .sadness tlie 
verdict wliicli he pioiuainced in his sjieech on Jo)x\s I'.ast India 
Pill. “ J lis ancient ri\ .d for power, the Rajah Mu 11 coma r, w'as 
by an insult on everylhin^^ which India Jiolds respectable 
and sacred, haiyijcd in the fricc of all his nation, by the jiuh^cs 
you sent to prutect that i^eojile, lumped for a pretended crime, 
uj)on an fost facia Act of Parliament, in the midst of his 
evidence against Mr. llasting.s. Tlie accuser they saw hanged. 
The culprit, without acquittal or inquiry, triuinplis on the 
ground of tliat murder ; a murder ncit of Nuncomar only, but 
of all living testiincvny, and even of evidence yet unborn. From 
that time not a complaint has been heard from the natives 
against their governors. All the grievances of India have found 
a complete icmcdy.*' It is a rcficshmcnt to rccid these 
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ringing words and an encouragement to me to proceed with 
my tfisk. 

Sir J- Stephen has pointed out some mistakes in my essays, 
“ Warren Hastings in Lower Bengal published in this Renieii) 
in 1S77 1878, and notably a blunder about-thc kursinama, 

I have no doubt that he is riglit in saying that tin's should be 
kararnama^ or some equivalent word, and I adinit that my mis- 
take shows that I Wid not suflicicnily studied the report of 
the trial. In fact, J had not a copy of it with me when I 
was writing my articles in a remote station in northern 
l^cngal, and was obliged to rely on notes made some .months 
previously in l^'ngl.uuK These contained the word kursinania^ 
and as 1 knew that genealogical trees were often filed in our 
Courts, I accepted the term witlujut further consideration. This, 
of course, shows how imperfectly I had read the trial, hut my 
subject then was Hastings rather than Iiiipey, and according to 
my view, which seems also to have been that of Macaulay, it 
mattcrccr little as rcganled the guilt of Hastings, whether the 
bond was true or false. It was the prosecution and tlie hang- 
ing which I regarded as iniquitous rather than the conviction, 
which might have been mainly the doing of thc^jnry and might 
have been warranted by the evidence. Another thing whicdi 
led me to neglect the report iS the trial was, that 1 understood 
from lmrrcr*s evidence that it was not full or accurate. It was 
publi.shcd in England by Elliot, the proteg/* of Hastings and 
Impc)^ and doubtless it is not quite complete. It is also 
most confused and difficult of comprehension. I have now, 
thanks to the Calcnlla I’ublic Tjhrary, obtained the 20th j; 
volume r)f Howell and have been animated by Sir J. Stephen’s i 
example to slnd}’ the reports (T all tlncc trials very closely, 

1 ceitainly had no idea that so much could be got out of 
them, and I licic cdTer my thanks to Sir J. Stephen for putting 
me on the proper track as well as for the .service his own book- 
had done me. It seems to me that an adeciiiate stud}" of ifie 
repi its will enable us to trace the conspiracy against Nanda 
Kumar and almost to demonstrate his innocence. I cim onl}^ 
.sorry that I have been as yet unable to procure the original 
edition. Hf^wcH’s abounds in misprints aiul other errors, and 
it may be that these do not occur in the original edition. At 
all events, if they do, and if Elliot si]]>L‘rvised the pubfication 
and was tlic scludar he is reputed to have been, the n umber 
and character of the mistakes arc cxtiaoidinaiy. Sir J. Ste- 
phen docs not refer to the original cclition and docs not appear 
to have seen it. I gather this from what seems a mistaken 
mode of referring to the report of the con.spiracy trials. His 
mode of citation implies that they too were publi.slicd under tlic 
authority of the Supreme Court, but I doubt if this was the Ccisc. 

14 
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lilHot’s letter to Ciiclcll the publisher and the enclosure from 
the Judges * appear to show that the publication of the forgery 
trial only was authorized.j* It would be strange if the Judges 
were responsible for the ri’j)orls of the conspiracy cases for they 
go into details beyond the scope of a report and breathe a 
strong party spirit. If Elliot edited them they show how un- 
fortunate — to s'ay the least — it was that Impcy should have 
insisted on his being interpreter in the forgery case. 

With these remarks I j)rocccd to discuss my fust and second 
points, namcl}^, that the liond was not a forgery, and that there 
was no attcini)t at a prosecution before May 1775. I must 
j>remise that I am unable to treat exhaustively of the first till 
1 come to the account of the trial. I shall then complete its 
discussion along with the seventh point, tv’s., that the prosecu- 
tion failed to prove that the bond was a forgery. As, however, 
I have adopted a chrcmological order in my discussion, the 
question of the genuineness of the bond must rise up early in 
iny narrative of events, for it purported to liavc been executed 
on August 20th, 1765, that is, nearly ten years before the [)rose- 
cution began. The second point will be ehicidatcd with the 
first, lioth arc of gia:at importance, and Ihciofoic I trust 1 shall be 
excused if I treat them at what may a])i)ear to be excessive length. 

I perhaps cannot ho[)C to make the subject interesting exce])t 
to Bengalis and to thor>o Engli.'^hmcii wlio like studying histori- 
cal puzzles and arc not, to use the woids of Thucydides, unen- 
during in the quest of truth. T(j myself, however, it seems that 
the question of whether Hastings and Impcy put Nanda Kumar 
to death unjustly is (ar more interesting and important than the 
oft-debated qiuislions of the authen'^hip of Junius or the 
guilt of Maiy, Oucen of Sc(»ts. Moreover, the latter subjects 
have now been [)retty well threshed out, and in one of them a far 
off touch of chivalry makes iiujuirers unwilling to j)rcss the 
evidence against a wccd^: woman. No such scruple holds our 
hands in the case of H.istings and ImpL)', especially when they 
have lately secured so redoubtable a champion. 

The question of the genuineness of the bond lies of course at 
the very root of the case. If it can be shown that the bond was 
genuine, Nanda Kumar was an innocent man and the victim of 
perjury, though the jury may still have honcstl)' believed him 
guilty. The imporbincc of the other point, that is, of the genesis 
of the prosecution, lies in this, that if it can be proved that an 
attem[)t was made to pixjsccutc Nanda Kumar for forgery long 
before he lodged his complaint against Hastings, the probability 
that the latter was connected with the subsequent proceedings 

* linpey’s Memoirs, p. 122. 

t T>ns is al?(> by ihc two title paj;es of Cadell’s edition printed 

in Mr. Jielchambeis’ Note (p. 9}. 
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is much climinishctl. On tho othf'r liaiiil, if it can be shown that 
no one tried to prosecute Nanda Kumar for forgery till May 1775, 
tlicre arises a strong presumption that the accusation was, as 
Sir J. Stei)hcn admits (1,89) was the ease with tlic conspiracy 
charge, a counter-move in the game begun by* Nanda Kumar 
in the previous March. Sir J. Stephen maintains that there is 
evidence of an attempt at a prosecution early in IJ74, and he in- 
.sinuates (as I utiderStand him^ that I knowingly passed it by. 

I adhere, however, to m3' former assertion, and liopc to show in 
due course that what Sir J. Stephen considers evidence of pre- 
vious attcm[)t at prosecution was really not such. Meantime I 
may state that neither. Mohan Prasad in his evidence, nor the 
Cliicf J ustice in his summing-up to the jury, made aii}^ allusion to 
a previous [)roscculi<)n or to an attempt atone. Further, I un- 
liesitatingU' affirm that the assertion of an attempt to prosecute 
earlv^ in 1774 lias no foundation other than an ambiguous 
account ijivcn In’ J'arrer in i/SS of a convers iLion which he 
had will? Mr. Driver, the attornc}’ of Ganga Vishnu 14 3'cars 
before! F.irror’s account, or at least Driver’s statement to him, 
is also opposed to tlie w.irds of llic petition which Driver filed 
in the Mjin’oi's Court in March 1774, .m l to wliich lie was refer- 
ring when ho spike to h'arrcr. Tlie account is also op;) >sed to 
the statement of Sir IClijah Inipc}' before the House of Com- 
mons, iliat he had no evidence to prove that the endeavour to 
procure the papers from the Ma3'or\s Court was intended as a 
step lowanls a criminal prosecution. 

In order to d'.'al fullv witii m3’ subject I must go far back, 
much farther than Sir J. Stcpiien has gone ( 1 , 93} and 1 begin 
wiili an account of i'allaki Da-;, the man whose iiond was saivl 
t<) have been forge- 1. Mo^t f»r iiU’ infuanation is derived from 
the rc[)ort the trial, but I h ivc obtained interesting ami valu- 
able facts also from bolts’ “ Considerations on India (sic) 
Affairs.” 

LiFi: OF r>ALL.\Ki * Das. 

llallaki I^is. otherwise billaki Das Seth, was a Iliwdiistani 
or up-counlr\'nian b3^ birth, and belonged to the well-known 
mercantile caste or tribe callcil agraiififa. He was therefore 
probabl3^ a 113^ caste, and he seems to have been a Vaish- 

iiab in religion. He was a sardf or banker, and had his principal 
place of business at Murshidab.id, a circumstance which would 

naturally bring him into contact with Nanda Kumar who was a 
native of the district or of the cit 3V where he lived hmg as 
diwan of Mir Jafar. I^.dlaki was original^'' a man of small 
means and was in parlncrsliip with one Dimrm Chand, but he 

* i.c. vln.i or aiul also one wliv) plays 011 the lute, probably a naiiu' 
of Koshna. 
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rose to wealth and importance by becoming the banker of Mir 
Qasim. lie had transactions in Dacca and many otlicr districts 
of Bengal and had correspondents in Benares, on which place he 
once, in Dec. (?J 1765, granted a letter of credit for a lakh of 
rupees in favour of Lord Clive.* 

When war bredte out in 1763 between the Company and Mir 
Qasim, Ballaki either voluntarily followed his masters fortunes 
or was carried along in his train. More Kicky than the father 
and uncle of Jagat Seth, he was not put to death at Barh ; still 
he did not escape without suffering. He was in camp with 
Mir Oasim at Baxar and achieved the disagreeable pre- 
eminence of being tlie first person selected by the Nawab Vizier 
Shuja-ad-Daula as a subject for extortion. He was made over 
to the Nawab’s treasurer, Khali(][ Yakut (?) to be scpieczed and 
kept in confinement for about a month. Sir J. Stephen says 
that he was confined in liis tent but tlicre is no authority for 
this, and the probability is that he was kept in some less com- 
fortable place. It was Mir Oasim who was kept inider sur- 
veillance in his tent. Ballaki’s bookkeeper, Kista Jiban, was 
also imprisoned but this was about a fortnight later. 

About the linic of his imprisonment Ballaki is said to have re- 
ceived a lemitlance of treasure through the hands of one Mir 
Asad AH. The treasure was being convened fia)in Rohtas 
Garh to Mir Qasim under the escort of Mir Asail, and Mir 
Qasim told him to make it over to Ballaki Das. From this 
arose a point Cif great importance at the tiial, for Mir y\sad gave 
evidence for tlie defence and produced a receipt for the money 
l)caring Ballaki's seal and dated 14 Rabi-as-sani 1178 II. 
(11 Oct. 176^.) This was material because Sir ]L Impey exam- 
ined the impression of the seal (a trouble which he did not take 
in the ease of KaniiladdiiTs ) and found that it agreed with 
the seal on the bond which Nanda Kumar was alleged to have 
fo-ged. This receipt then, if genuine, was strong evidence in 
Nanda Kumai’.s favour, for it went to slif>w thal the seal 011 the 
bond was the genuine seal (T Ballaki Das. Sir 1 C. Impey, how- 
ever, disbelieved Mir Asad’s receij)!, sa3M‘ng that it seemed clear 
bc\ ond a doubt that the receipt could not liavc been given by 
Ballaki Das and that the whole was a fiction. He went ou tou.se 
this as a ground for distrusting the other witnesses for the de- 
fence, observing that the fictitious receipt might account for the 


* Sir J. S. says tli.at the evidence of this trnnsaciion, which is lofcncd to 
by Impey in bis charge, is iiol given in the report of the tiial. He is wrong. 
(954) Perhaps he was not aware that Naba Kiishna \vas Clive’s banyan, bat 
even so, he might have seen Clivc^s name in the entiy proved by Kista Jiban. 
The money was repaid by Clive about live months aflei wards. It appeals 
piob.ible irom lioltb (II, 43) that Clive wanted liicinunc) to invest in dia- 
monds which were llien used as a ineam of lenutlaiicc to Kngl.ind. 
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Other witnesses remembering the seals so accurately. Sir J. 
Stephen has adopted this reasoning and lias added some argu- 
ment of his own ; it is therefore very material to show that both 
he and the Chief Justice arc wrong in rejecting Mir Asad’s 
story as intriiistcally impiobablc or absurd. To do this com- 
pels me to make a long digression from the narrative of Balla- 
ki’s life. • • 

tMiR AsaiVs Rt:cKiPT. 

Sir J. Stephen doubts Mir Asad’s stoiy because he (I, 134) 
holds it to have been provetl at the trial that Mir Qasim retreat- 
ed from Bihar for tlic last time in May 1764, and because he 
thinks that Rohtas Wets taken by the English earlier in the 
year. 

Now it is not the ease that Mir Qasim retreafed from Bihar 
for the last time in May 1764, nor does Mr. Hurst, the 
authority quoted by Sir James, say so. 

Captain Camac is represented in the report as saying that 
Shuja-aTi-])aula and Mir Qasim retreated to Benares on May 3rd, 
1764. and remained there, but I think this statement is due to 
bad [umetuation and to a misprint. The date — May 3rd refers 
to the previous clause, and Benares is probably a misprint for 
Ih'ixar, Shuja-ad-Daula was Vizier ofOiulh and had, 1 believe, 
little authority at Benares, and 1 do not think that either he or 
Mir Qasim retreated there. Tiiis at all events is certain — they 
did not retreat (Ui May 3rcl. After the cannonade on that day, 
the two armies remained at Bankipur, ‘‘ looking at one another,” 
as Cai)tain Williams expresses it, for some weeks, and when 
at the end of Ma)^, Shuja-ad-Daula and Mir Oasim moved 
westward, tlicy at first only went to Manor. Later they retreat- 
ed to Baxar and there remained during the rains. Shuja-ad-Daula 
seems to have crc>ssed into his own territories, but I believe that 
MirO.isim diil not leave ]>ihar till after tlic battle of Ikixar. 
It was not until Major Munro joined the army in August that 
the English resumed the offensive, and he did not marcli t)ut 
of canioiiincnls till October Qth. During Major Carnac’.s time, 
as Vansitiart wrote to the Council, our army lay intrenched, 
surrounded and insulted, under llui walls of Patna, until they 
lo.st both their spirit and their discipline, while Shuja-ad-Daula, 
at full libert}^ possessed or ravaged all the Bihar j)rovince, and 
took up their winter quarters in the midst of it.” (liolts/II, App. 

A, 139.) 

Nor is it the ease tliat Rohtas was taken before .May 1764. 
It was certainly in Mir Qasim’s possession up to about the end 
of September, and acconling to some authorities it was not 
surrendered to the fhiglish till after the bclltlc of Baxar, 

Biicliaiian, who visited the foi tress and who gives a circum- 
stantial account of Goddard's proceedings, says that it was 
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surrendered after the battle of Baxar (Montgomery Martin’s 
Eastern India, I, 434.) And he has been followed in this state- 
ment by Thornton and Hunter and by the author of “ Chroni- 
cles of Rohtas.” {Calcutta Review^ April 

It is difficult to suppose Buchanan coukl have mistaken the 
date of the surrender, but on the other hand there arc papers 
in the Calcutta Foreign Office which show almost conclusively 
that Rohtas fell into the hands of the English about the end 
of September. First, there is a letter of September nth from 
Munro to Goddard telling him that Shah Mai, the governor of 
Rohtas, had agreed to surrender the fort, and directing Goddard 
to proceed to take delivery of the fort as %oon as he had been 
joined by some troops from Patna. 

Secondly, there is a .etter of September 16th from Munro 
to the Council stating that Ca[)tains Goddard and Stables had 
gone to take possession c)f R<»htas. 

P’inally, the President informs the Calcutta Board on the nth 
or 15th October (it is not clear which) that lie had Veceived 
a letter from Major Mnnro, dated the end instant, reporting the 
surrender of Rohtas te Captain Goddarers detachment. 

My reasons foi calling this eviklencc not quite conclusive arc, 
that I have not seen any letter fr*)m Goddard himself, and that 
it appears from Major Munro\s letter of September iith, that 
he had no clear idea of the geograjdiy of the country. He 
tells Goddard, who was then at Tikari, that upon the arrival of 
some troops from Patna, he is to march to Culvar (Kt)ilwai* ?) 
“ sending harkarus with my letter to Sliah Mai and one from 
yourself, acquainting him witii your intentions and he will, upon 
seeing you and your party, come over lu you with boats to 
carry your own detachment over the river aiicl will ])ut you in pos- 
session of the fort’' Now Koilwaris near the mouth of the Son 
and a long way from Rohtas. It was also held by the Viziers 
troops, and Munro had some difficulty in crossing there on Octo- 
ber loth. It is just possible that Shah Mai may have sui ren- 
dered the keys of tlic fort in the end of Scqitcmber, but that 
Goddard ^clid not cross over and take possession till later. 
Captain Broome, in his history of the I^engal Army, says that 
Goddard afterwards marched down from Rohtas and took part 
in the engagement at Koihvar on October loth. But I do not 
know his authoiity for this, and it is singular that if Goddard 
was there on the loth, he did not take part in the battle of 
Baxar on lh.e 23rd. (See his evidence.) 

The statement that Rohtas was surrendered before the battle of 
Baxar is also supported to some extent by the Sair-al Matak- 
lierin, but the account there given is not clear, there arc no dates, 
and though the description of the surrender precedes that of 
the battle of Baxar, much cannot be inferred from this, as the 
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death of Mir Jafar, which did not take place till February 1765, 
is also described earlier in the volume than the battle. As 
regards the truth of Mir Asad s story, however, it does not 
matter wliethcr Rohtas was surrendered in the end of September, 
or in October or "November. In any case Mir Asad may have 
brought treasure from the fort for whicli he received a receipt at 
Durgaiiti on October 1 1 th. 

One important poiftt brought out by the Foreign Oflicc records 
is that Mir Asad Ali was no myth, but a real person, who was 
at Rohtas in August or September 1764. In a letter-book at 
the office containing translations of Persian letters, we find 
(p. 4S6) a letter (No. ,247) from Shah Mai, the governor of 
Rohtas to Major Munro, dated September 6th, and received in 
Calcutta on the 22nd idem In it lie writes, “ I have had the 
honour to receive three letters from you, the first by your 
harkaru, the second by Gholam Husain Khan (the author of 
the Sail ?) and the third by IMchdi Ali Khan, and I returned 
you thftjc answers, one by the haikarii and the others by the 
aforesaid gentlemen, and therein represented my situation to 
you. Jlesidcs which I have written you three other letters and 
forwarded them to you, the first by a qasid t)f my own, the 
second by Mir j A/i^ and the third by a liarkarii in my own 
service. Doubtless you must have received them. I remain 
firm in this place in the hopes of your favour and protection.** 
Then he adds that .’\lir Sidyman has arrived on the part of 
the Vi/icr. In another letter, (Nc>. 248) received in Calcutta, 
September 22nd but not dated, Shah Alai says, “ You write 
that A'lir Asjicl Ali has not yet arrived witli the said papers. 
This surprises me much, perhaps he may liavc met with some 
accident 011 the r. ’:ul, or per]K4)s ho may have gone by way of 
Tikari, and on that accv>unt may have been so long on Iiis journey. 
* * Alir Asad Ali is a great friend of Dr. Fullarton, when he 

anives lie will inform you of ever) thing, however, let not the 
sending of a detachment hither be dcfcircd in case of his not 
arriving siK cdily.” 

The p.ij-er which Mir Asad Ali waste convey to Major Munro 
was a slateincMit the coiulitions on which Shah Alai was w illing 
to surrender the fort. It, or a copy of it, which Shah Alai sent 
when he licaial that Alir Asad liad not arrived, w^as received by 
Alunro and foiwardcd to Calcutta. The fact tliat Alir Asad w\'is 
entrusted with a paper so imjiortant, and that he was also to 
explain matters viva vocr, show' that he was a man of some posi- 
tion, and his being a fiiend of FuIIafton’s affoicls some evidence 
that he was an honest man.* It is by 110 mt ans unlikely that 


• In the letter-book at the F. O. thoie is .a good deal of correspondence 
about one Asud Klian Bahadur, but I believe he was a different person from 

Mir Asad Ali, became he is described (No. 190) as a jemadar in the service 
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he was paid Rs. 2,000 as he says he was. for liis services in ncgo- 
dating the surrender. Nor does the taking part in this transac- 
tion cast any imputation on his honour. He was Mir Qasiin*s 
servant, and Mir Qasim apparently preferred that Rohtas 
should fall into the hands of the Engli.sh rather than into tho.se 
of the Vizier and his failhlc.ss servant Mir Solyman. It is 
quite possible that Mir Asad may have returned from Patna in 
September witfi Munro’s acceptance of Shah Mai’s proposals,, 
and may afterwards have conveyed treasure from Rohtas to Mir 
Qa.sim, Wc know that after the battle of Udha Nala on Sep- 
tember 4th, 1763, Mir Qasim removed his wives and his treasure 
to Rohtas, aiul that they remained there for many months. 

This fact — that Mir Qasim had trc.'isiire at Rtditas — is I sub- 

mit a material corroboration of Mir A.sad’s evidence.* 

We may, I think, credit Shnja-ad-l)aula and his treasurer 
with being likcl}’' to know what the}' were about when they' put 
liallaki in confinement aiul placed guards over Mir Qasim. 
They must have known that there was money to be^got but 
that it was not in the camp. Had it been there, thc}^ could 
probably have laid hands on it at once, for Shuja-ad-J)aula\s 
army was the farger, and Mir Qasim was too timid a man to 
have offered re.sislance. They must have been aware, as wc are 
now, that Mir Qasim had treasure in Rohtas, and that it was 
thus out of their reach unless they could put pressure on Mir 
Qasim and his servants and compel them to send for money for 
their ransom. What then more natural than to begin with 
Rallaki, the banker and arm}’ pay-master ? There is therefore 
no difficulty in believing that Mir Qasim may have given orders 
shortly before the battle of liaxar for mono}' to l)e brought 
from Rohtas or that Mir Asad brought it. The only’ question 


of Shujn-ad-DauL» ;incl stylfd Miiza Asad Khan IJ.ihadur. Prior lo the 
battle of ] 3 axnr, hJ.'ij )r Miimo had a j;a(jd deal of coirc'pondcncc with some 
Mtjj^Tiul cav.'dry officers who were willing to leave the Vizier and enter tlie 
Knglish seivice. One of theit Ictlors has boon p\ibh...hcd hy Mr. Long in 
his Selections from the Records (I, 358, No. 716) Mr. Long also publislies a 
letter from Shah Mai (No. 717) and his terms of capitulation (No. 71S) but 
he incorrectly dcsciibcs them as sent by the Nawab. In die K O, tlicie is 
a copy of a letter (No. 253) dated October 3rd, 1764, and sent to Asad 
Khan by the Pi evident of ihe Council. 

* A more thorough examination of “ Calcutta Review’’ articles which bear 
on this subject would have saved Sir J. S. some eirors. The “Chronicles of 
Rhotas'’ (Apiil 1878) would have acquainted him with the fact of .Mir 
Qasim’s treasure being at Rohtas. It is the more singular that he has not 
perused this article because it i.*? contained in a nunibcr in which is another 
to which he makes frequent icfercncc. 

Again he writes of Jlmpey’s letter to Governor Johnstone (I, 255) that it 
“had never been published’’ and “ 1 di&c(>vcied it — in the liiiiish Museum.” 
Sir John Kaye had, however, already discovered it and published it iu the 
C. R. (VJI, 478, or Selections II, 572.) 
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IS alioiit the receipts hnvinij been fjiven at Durgaiiti, for it is 

said that Mir Qasim and his army were encamped at Baxar 
for a month or so before the battle. But in the first place, the 
receipt was not dated Durfranti, thoii^li Dur^aiiti was mentioned 
in it, and it is posj^blc that Mir Asad Ali may liave forgotten the 
exact spot where he delivered up the treasure. In the next place, 
we do not know wliere Ballaki was confined by Shuja-ad-D:iula*s 
Ircasurcr. Kista Jiban docs not distinctly say tjiat it was at 
liaxar, and it is not impossible that he may have been removed 
to some safe place in the rejir of the army, or he might have 
been taken to the banks of the Ilurgauti as being nearer to 
Rohtas and the treasure The Chief Justice said in his charge tliat 
Mir Asad staled that 'the transaction took place when Ballaki 
7 vith the nnny at l^iirganti but I do not find this in the 
rc[)ort. It may be an inference from what Mir Asad said, but it 
is not what he said, and it may be wrong. 

It is a curious circumstance that in M. Raymond (Haji Mas- 
tapha's) translation (.‘f the Sair (353 and 354 — the pages are mis- 
numbered 3^7 and 34S) the name Durgauti is given to the little 
stream behind Jkixar, where so many persons perished after the 
bailie. It i5i described as scj)arating the Vizierks camp from the 
Kmporor’s. If this is correct, there is no longer any difficulty 
about the receipt, but I am bound to say that I cannot find the 
word Durgauti in my copies of the Persian Sair and its Uidu 
lranslati(m, and that the liver in question is generally called the 
Thora Nadi. It docs not, however, seem likely that the transla- 
tor would insert the name Durgauti without some authority, and 
it may be, therefore, that he found it in the MS. from which he 
translated. Besides this, if he who seems to have passed through 
Haxar two 3'Cars after the battle could make a mistake about 
the name of the river, so loo might the writer of Mir Asad’s re- 
ceipt. Captain Williams speaks of the Durgauti as a nullah 
running parallel to the Karaninasha and about four miles from 
it.* 


* explain Cainac said he believed there was a town called Doorgooly on 
the hanks of ihe .^on, but this appears to be another of his mistakes. The 
Duigauti fso called from its lising near a temple of Durga) rises in the 
Kainuir I iris, flows N. and N.-W., then N. E. till it joins the Karamnasha, 
26 ini!e=^ S(aiih west of Ikixar. Jahanabad stands on it. Theie is a posi- 
lown called Dm 14. inti, on tlic west bank of the Durgauti and not far from the 
point where tins is crossed by the Grand Trunk Rocad. This placJe is aUo 
known as Chaliaiia. About a mile south is the police out-post of Durgauti. 
The town of Durgauti is 36 miles from Saserain and 32. S.-W. fioin hnxar. 
1 am intiebted for most of the above inftiimation to the kindness of Mr. 
Jenkins, the Sub-divisional officer of baxar Sir J. S. enoneoualy calls 
Captain Camac Canine, It is strange that iC .id not know that Ctrnne was 
a I'lrigadicr General in 1765. Camac, was also ‘a witness in the con- 
spiiacy case hi ought by Hastings, he being called to explain the meaning of 

the word bafamad. It may seem curious that a soldier was called on to 

15 
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Mir Asad stated tliat he delivered the treasure to Ihdiaki Das 
.'ll a place called Dues Gaiity (Durgauti) westward of Sascrain 
(998.) Perhaps some discredit was thrown on this statement by 
Captain Camac's evidence when he told the jury that the Dur- 
gaiili falls into the Sf^n, though lie too said that the Durgauti 
was crossed on the road from Sascram to liaxar. It is, there- 
fore, worth while to point out that Captain Camac was mistaken 
for the Durgauti falls into the Karamnasha and not into the 
Son. As Mir Qasim was in possession ol Rhotas till the end of 
September, it is by no means improbable that he, or the Vizier, 
may have had tuu^ns cncamp**d on the Durgauti in October. 

We know from Kista Jiban that the army was once there, 
and it would be unfair to press too K:loscly his recollection 
cf the movements of an army so long before. He might be 
mi.stakcn by weeks as to the lime at \ihich the army went into 
cantonments at Haxar. He was, 1 think, still less likely to be 
able to say where Ihillaki was on October nth, for he hiin^.cif 
must then have been in confinement. 

Kisla Jiban was a witness for the prosecution as well as for 
the defence, and it seems to have been his misfortune, and that 
of N.inda Kumar, to be believed when he gave evidence for 
the prosecution and disbelieved wiicn he suiiportcd the defence. 
]>otli linpcy and Sir J. Stephen appear to have forgotten that 
Ki’sta Jiban was tlic servant of Ganga Vishnu, and thus wholly 
dependent at the time of the trial on Mohan Prasad. At 
that date Ganga Vislinu was an invalid and living in Mohan 
Prasad’s hoii.sc. When Kista Jiban said that Moliaii lhasad 
was a grc.it man and that he was afiaid of liim, the cross- 
examining Judges (?j tauntingly inquired whether the Mahar.aja 
was not a greater man. This, I think, was both heartless and 
ridiculous. A brahman ,'ind a Mahaiaja might be inlrinsically 
a greater man llia.n a Calcutt.'i biokcr, but the former was in 
tile felon’s d(Kk, while tlic latter was all in all to the poor 
clerk who de],eniird on him for bread. It seems to me tliat 
Kista Jiban waM willing to tell the truth but that he w.'is Iciribly 
afraid <jf Mohan Prasad. Impcy’s remark in his charge that 
Kista J iban was nc)t afraid to contradict Mohan Prasad about 
the army-books seems to me ill-founded. The matter was not 
of moment, and Kista Jiban may not at first have been aware 
that he w'as contradicting Mohan Prasad. I presume tliat he 
was not in Court w’hilc Moliaii Prasad was under examination. 
Resides, he was asked about the books and had to answ'cr. 
He might have done the same about showing the kararnavia to 

(xplain a revenue term. Tlic explanation is lli.it lie had been appointed by 
Hastings, in November, 1773, to die charge ®f his gouid revenue 

tlivisions (Bardwan, Medinijiur, Birbhuni, etc ) (Haiington, 11 , 202) and this 
may account also for his z^il in twice giving evidence. 
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Mohan Prasad if he had been asked,* Kista Jiban did not 
recollect seeing Mir Asad with the army, but he admitted that 
he was not acquainted with even the principal servants of Mir 
Oasim, and it doCs not appear that Mir Asad was a prin- 
cipal .servant. If Mir Asad’s story be true, he was in camp 
for a short time only, as he brought the ticasiire from Rohtas 

and then returned tl'crc.f Kista Jiban must have been in a 
slate of much trepidation at IJaxar, and thus unlikely to be 
an accurate observer. lie was in a somewhat confused state 
also when giving his evidence, for he began by saying that he 
was imprisoned u/fer battle. 

What strikes me vcry'strongly is that nothing was gained by 
mentioning Durgauti in the receipt if it was a concoctctl stoiy 
and a forgery. 1 have shown that Mir Asad was T^Iir Oa.sim’s 
servant and that he was in Rohtas in 1764. lie mu'.t have 
known where the army was in October, .ind he, or whomever 
he gf)t forge the receipt, could as easily have put IJaxar as 
Durgauti into it. Durgauti could not have been chosen to 
get rid (if Kista Jiban’s presence, for Mir Asad said that the 
lonncr was present when the money was paid.^. Whether this 
was a mistake of his or of Kista Jiban’s I cannot tell, but the 
rule is that when one witness as.scrts a fact and another doe.s 
not recollect it, there is a jjrcsumption in favour of the positive 
statement if both witnesses arc equally credible. Now Mir 
Asad was a man of some position, lie received, as hrts been 
said, Rs. 2,000 from ATajor Munn->, the coiujireror ol il.ixar, and 
lie was later supcrinlciulcnt (darogha) of the i’atna Mini 
under Shitab Rai who knew and loved a bra\e man. He 
was an up-countiyman, and came to lk:ng::l with Ali Goliai, 
afterwards Shah Alam. Then he became the servant succes- 
sively’ of Mir Oasim and Mir Jafar. He seems to me to have 
given his deposition in an off-hand, sold. icr like manner 5iiich as 
would iinpro.ss one with a belief in his veracity. lie was cross, 
examined in a minute, and as I think, in .1 hnrsh and cruel 
manner, and he gave satisfactory replies. I'hus, he was, asked 
why he did not make over the receijit to Alir Oasim, and as to 
liow the niastaufiy or accountant, could make up his books 
witliout the receipt ? To this he answered very reasonably 


* Sir J. S. has not rc.ad Kista Jihan’s evidence carefully. The Chief 
Justice said in his chaigc that Kista Jiban ** was not'afraid to write the 
letter.” Hereupon Sir J. S. remarks (I, 162) ‘‘ I do not know what letter is 
herer eforred to.” It is, of course, the letter to Naiula Kura ir which Kista 
Jiban refers to some dozen times in his deposition, (1060-63.) 

t This statement would not be disproved by the fact that Rohtas sur- 
rendered before the battle of Baxar, for Shah Mai, the j^overnor, seems to 
have remained there for some lime with Captain Goddard. (Sair-al 
Matakliciin. II, 338.) 
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that Ihc country was in great trouble, that Mir Qasim’s house- 
hold was in much disorder, and that the Nawab himself (Mir 
Oasim) ran away. He added that when In's master went away 
he was at Rohtas, to which place his mastcr<iad sent him. 

We have not got the receipt, or a translation of it, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that it was of the kind ordinarily given 
to an c.scort, that is, for so many bags or, boxes said to contain 
such and such treasure. This seems implied by Mir Asad's 
statement that he gave bags of rupees to llallaki, but that he 
could not tell how much each contained. We arc not told that 
the receipt specified chc amount of the remittance. A receipt, 
such as Mir Asad likely to get, rfnd such as the one pro- 
duced seems to ha\'e been, would have been of little use to an 
accountant, and we need not wonder therefore at its not being 
made over to the mastaufi, even if we suppose that accounts 
were being kept at Baxar. Ordinarily, an escort keeps the 
receipt which he gets. If the money was i>aid to Ik^Uahi when 
he was in confinement, he only nominiilly received it, and can 
onl}^ have given a receipt to satisfy the commander of the 
escort. Whjv should he enter the money in Ins books if it was 
at once swept away by his gaolers? As Kisla Jiban very sim- 
ply and, truly saiil, “ When a man is in confinement, he who 
confines him will take the money ; whatever Ballaki Das had, 
Khaliq Yakut (?) took from him.*' 

I ihcicforc see no objection to Mir Asad^s story, on the 
ground that Kista Jiban could not find an entry of the payment 
in the army books. If Ballaki was in confinement at the time, 
he would hardly have his books with him, and if he had, he was 
not likely to charge himself with money which he did not really 
get. He may have entered the receipt in his private papers 
which nobody used to see, and a boxful of which was lost at the 
battle of Baxar, (1024.) Or it may have been entered on the 
-Persian department of Ballaki’s business, about which Kista 
Jiban knew nothing. 

Ancithcr point about which Mir Asad was severely cross- 
examined was as to how he had the receipt brought from 
Murshidabad. To this he answered clearly enough, lliat he 
had married a Bengali lady at Murshidabad, and that he had 
sent a letter desiring her to send him his amulet in which the 
receipt was wrapped up. She did so and sent a note along 
with it, and this seems to have excited the suspicions of the 
Judges, for they asked “ Did she write it licrscif ? To which the 
witness replied by asking another question, “ Do women know 
how to write ? ” Then Mir Asad was asked who brouglit the re- 
ceipt to him from Murshidabad, and he answered, “ One Shaikh 
Bazu ”(?) and he described his appearance, and offered to bring 
him next day. He spoke of this Bazu fitst as his servant, and 
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Ihcn as his rafiq^ and the Jiulijcs seciti to have thoiij^ht that this 
was a contradiction, and cross-examined him about it, tliou^jh 
in the Glossary to tlic trial, whicli I presume was drawn up by 
JClliot, wc arc *told “ rafiq^ literally a friend, but means all 
throiiijh the trial a half-friend and half-dependant.” 

The cross-examination as to how Nanda Kumar came to 
know about the receipt was, I think, unfair, because according 
to the practice of those days, the prisoner's mouth was closed. 
Although Mir Asad offered to produce Bazu, the court do not 
seem to have accepted his offer. On the other hand they called, 
or allowed to be called, no less than five Knglishmcn, among 
wliom were a Colonel, a Major and a Captain, to contradict Mir 
Asad ! No doubt the appearance of so many honourable gentle- 
men was calculated to imj^ress a jury, which was in part composed 
of East Indians,* and which could not be expected to know that 
Captain Camac’s geography was incorrect. This plan of call- 
rd^utting evidence seems to have been followed all through 
the trial. Whenever a witness said anything in favour of the 
defence, witnesses were called to contradict him. Thus, when 
Mohun Das was examined and said that he was a merchant, 
one Jugal Latly (?) w^as called in, apparently ^to discredit him. 
So too wMsTTcandle the gaoler, and apparently also Mr. Durham 
the counsel for the piosccution called in to contradict Manahar 
Mitra. All this may have been in accordance with the 
English practice of the day. This is a point wdiich I must 
leave to Sir James Stephen to decide, but to me in my 
ignorance, it seems strange, that after the case for the prose- 
cution had closed, they were allow’cd to give rebutting evidence. 
One dcjcs not see why this should not have been followed by 
subrebiitting evidence on the part of the defence, and so on 
vifinitiwi. 

An important point about the receipt, if it w’as genuine, 
is that it shows that Ballaki executed papers in Pcrsiaii, and 
scaled, but did not sign them. This was the \vay in wdiich 
the bond alleged to be forged was executed, and we learn 
1 1< ‘in Kista Jiban, that Ballaki executed Persian papers in this 
way. lie tells us, (1035,) that Ballaki used to sign Nagari 
papers, and put his seal on those in Persian, ilc also said that 
when Mir Qasim's sipahis brought drafts for their pay, Ballaki 
Das took the drafts from them, and gave them a “paper in 
Persian, on w^hich he put his seal. This passage is interesting 

• Mr. Long (C. R. Sel. 1,789) tells us that Weston was an East Indian, 
and it is probable that others of the jury were so too. Some of them 
were, at all events, country-born, for Impey said in his charge “ some I 
see who weie born here.*^ Englishwomen were scarce in those days, and 
it is probable that most of the country born were half-brccds like Weston, 
who was the son of the Recorder of the Mayor’s Court. In any case, 
men born and bred in India could not have had home training. 
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as showing that Ballaki acted as army- pay mas ter for Mir 
Qasim, and that Mir Asad's receipt was such as liallaki would 
have been likely to give. 

On the whole, I can see no good reason for rejecting Mir 
Asad’s evidence, and if it was true, it was a strong admission of 
the case for the defence. Sir K. Iinpcy .may be excused 
fur doubting it as he had been only ciglit months in India, 
and had not access to histories or maps. There is less excuse 
for Sir J. Stephen : he has, indeed, been altogether unfortunate 
in his remarks about the receipt. In addition to errors 
already lu^ticcd, he tells us that it was dated 281 h Assum, (Aswin) 
1174. Half of this mistake is due to Mr. Elliot or to a mis- 
print, for Elliot is made to say 1174, thougli probably he 
really said 1 170 ; but the other half is Sir J. St ephen’s own, 
Elliot did not say that the receipt was dated 28th Aswin 1174. 
The only date on the receipt was the Miihammcdan one, 
14 Rabi-as-sani, and what Elliot is reported to have said, is, *hat 
this date corresponds to 28th Aswin 1174. In fact, the date 
.seems to correspond to one a da}' or two later, the end of 
Aswin or the beginning of Kartik 1170, This brings the date 
nearer to that of the battle, but docs not, I think, increase the 
improbability of its bcirig genuine. I beg to remind my readers 
that wc have not the receipt, nor a translation of it, and that 
a slight mistake in the I’ersinn, or in Elliot’s reading of it, 
might make a great difference in the date: thus, if the date 
had been 4th instead of 14th Rabi as-sani, or if Rabi-as-sani, 
(also called al-akhir) had been written or read by mistake for 
Rabi-al-awal ! The difference between chaharam and chahar- 
daham in Persian shikast writing is very slight, and we know that 
mistakes of this kind often occur in Persian MSS. and books. 
Wc have an iiist incc of this in the account of Nanda Kumar’s 
execution given in the Sair-al Matakhcrin. In the translation 
quoted by Sir J. Stcjdien, (I, 265,) the date is given as 17th 
Jamada, and this seems to be correct, as it corresponds, 
or very nearly docs so, with 5th August, but in a Persian edition 
published cit Lakhnau, the date given is 7th Jamada-as-sani. 

I think wc may fairly draw some inference in favcnir of Mir 
Asad’s veracity from the fact that tlic prosecution against him 
for perjury was unsuccessful. This, we know, from a letter of 
impey’s (to Tliurlow?) dated Jan. 20th 1776, According to 
the account therein given by him, it was the jury who asked the 
Court to prosecute the princitxil witnesses for the defence, 
whereas it would appear from Brix’ letter to Farrer that the 
prosecution was undertaken at the instance of the Court. The 
important fact, however, is that the proceedings were abortive, 
Impey’s account being that “ from the testimony having been 
delivered in Persian and interpreted to the Court and want of 
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skill in drawiiifj the indictment, it was found impracticable to 
prosecute the offenders to conviction.” 

In the same letter, Impey refers to the correspondence 
between Farrcr and the foreman of the jury (Robinson) about 
recommend inj^ Nanda Kumar to mercy. Sir J. Steplicn sa3\s 
(1,230) that Kobin.son appears to have complained to Sir li. 
Impey, and Ihouglj I am anticipating what should properly be 
mentioned in a subsc^picnt article, I cannot resist tlie temptation 
of pointing out that this was not llie way in which the matter 
was brought to the notice of the Chief Justice. The correspond- 
ence was sent to him by a Mr. Belli and accompanied by the 
following introductory note. ‘‘Mr. Jielli presents his respects 
to Sir ]i Impey and c'rt Mr. Robinson's re(iucst encloses him a 
sccoml address from Mr. Farrer to Mr. Robinson, with Mr. 
Robinson’s rei^b'' to it ” — “ the word victim in Mr. J^'irrer’s 
address is very remarkal)le." This was on August ist 1775. 
Now who was Mr. Belli ? I <lo not yet know what he was in 
l77Sj?Hj; in 1777 he was Warren Hastings* private secret aiy, and 
1 presume he must have been .so for siune time, for Hasiings 
had so much CiUifidence in him that he gave him a large contract 
fur victualling Fort William. Wc know too frojn Price that Mr. 
Robinson was a t)rivfite fi iend of Hastings. I ai)peal to my readers 
if this is not evidence of 1 lastings* taking part in the proceedings 
against Nanda Kumar. If Belli was privaite secretary in 1775, I 
.should sa}^ that the evidence was almost concliisiv'c, for there could 
haidly beany thing stronger than the fact of the Governors Pri- 
vate Secretaiy writing to the Chief Justice after the conviction, 
and with the obvious intention of getting Farrer censured and of 
preventing Nanda Kiimai’s respite, 

I have been thus minute in my account of tlie epi.sode of the 
rcceii)t of Mir Asad Ali on account of the great importance 
which has been attached to it by Sir F. Impey and Sir J, 
Stc[)hen. It may be treated as an incident in Ball.dci’s life, 
though perhaiis it more p;operly belongs to the history cf tl;c 
trial. It, however, suits m\' purpose to point out Sir J. Stephen’s 
error concerning it without the dehiy which must otherwise 
occur, I now resume the biography of Ballaki Das. 

Lli’K OF Ballaki Das. (Resumed.) 

The battle of B.ixar was fought on October 23rd, 1764, and 
though it restored Ballaki to his liberty, he was plundered of 

♦The contract was renewed or another granted in 177*9, for Francis writes 
in his journal under dale Au^^ust 9lh, 1779““ Coniracis for IJick Johnstone 
and liclli for five years. Oli ! inonsirous ! I declare 1 wili not sign iliem.'* 
Aijain on 28ih idem, “ Write a joint minute again.?! the infamous bullock 
colitract.” September 2nd. A most impudent, rascally minute from Hastings 
a'Ooiit Ucllfs conlisicl.” 
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evcrythinjy he possessed. He lost a box of private papers and 
escaped with nothin^j but the coat (jama) on liis back. We 
learn a good deal of his subsequent movements from the curi- 
ous work of Mr. Bolts already referred to. There are a number 
of minutes (Vol. 3, part 2, app. A, pp 52 to- 119, Kd. 1775) 
relating to a quarrel between Lord Clive and a civilian of the 
name of Georjrc Gray, and in these the iiai,nc of liallaki turns 
up pretty frequently. Gray had been Chief at Malda, but in 
September 1765 he was a member of the Council of Fort 
William, and probably also Collector of Calcutta. Clive accused 
him of levying a tax on prostitutes and bluntly wrote to him 
“ Sir, Coini)laint has this morning been made to me, that you 

arc taking money from the whores of the town, which I under- 
stand is a practice prohibited by the Company ; and, therefore, 
I desire you will discontinue it until you arc authorized to the 
contrary by the Governor and Council.*^ Gray defended 
himself by aying that he took the money from tlie women for 
their own good, in fact he was a ])recursor of the C. ]) jk'gis- 
lators. Clive was not the man to brook opposition, anj on 
finding some other charges against Gray, he arrested his 
banyan Ram Nath Das, and kept him under a military guard, 
though this was in the town of Calcutta. Gray was indignant 
at his servant’s arrest, and in the discussion which followed, 
he put some very awkward questions to Clive, such as whether he 
did not deceive Amichand by a fictitious treaty, and if he could 
account for Admiral Watson’s name appealing on the treaty, 
though Watson hatl refused to sign on the ground that to do 
so would be derogatory to his cliaracter as a Ihitish officer. 
To do Clive justice, he had the manliness to answer Gray, 
though Ids questions were irrelevant, and offensive, and tn 
tell what had been done on the occasion of the treaty with 
Amichand. Whatever we may tliink of the sufficiency of 
Clive’s defence, his conduct in meeting the accusations was 
betUr than the skulking behaviour of Hastings when he was 
accused by Nanda Kumar, The one man boldly said what 
lie could in his defence, and the other shuffled, and by dint of 
various subterfuges, contrived to evade every attcMnpt to bring 
him to book. This was perhaps good policy at the time, but 
the result is, that in order to show that Hastings ever denied 
the receipt of the presents, his latest apologist has actually 
been driven to quote and use as evidence an anonymous note 
on a lawyer’s brief. (Stc[)hcn, I, 73.) Another question which 
Gray put to Clive is more relevant to our purpose, and was as 
follows ; “ Whether you did noc give a parwana to Ballaki D.as, 
assuring him that he might carry on his business with confi- 
dence ? And, on your return to Calcutta, finding this man a suitor 
to the Board for recovery of a sum of money lent to the 
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Company in 1763, in a time of distress, which surely entitled him 
to the Company’s favour and protection, whether )’our Lordship 
did not send a chobdar to order him to quit the settlement, 
when it was known that the harpies and spies of Mahomed Reza 
Khan and Ja^at ’Seth, his known enemies, were hoverinj^ 
about to seize him the moment he quitted Calcufta ? Whether 
after'thus turning oiit a man under the Boards j)rotcction,you 
did not, in a few days, scud for him back ? Whether you have 
not since received him with favour ? And whether you have 
not been endeavouring to collect from this man information 
at^ainst me ?** To this Clive replied as follows : — “ I did write a 
parwana to liallaki Das, in answer to a letter from him, 
tile bcginniiii^ of July last ; but when I heard, from Jai^at Seth 
wl)at an enemy he had been to their fathers, (sic) I forbade him 
to come into iny presence, and upc>n my aiilval ordered Jn'm to 
(juit Calcutta. But upon Mr. Gray’s minute, I ordered Ballaki 
Das back a"ain, to jjive the evidence I had before been informed 
of con^rmincf Ram Nath’s cmidnct, in which Mr. Giay seems 
to be stronjjly interested ; and 1 shall certainly not decline to 
receive complaints of such grievances as affect the honour or 
advantage of tlic Company ; nor will there be any occasion, as 
Mr. Gray alleges tlicM'c will, to make use of force or threats 
to obtain them, ^\'ith rcgaid to harpies and sj)ies being 
emplo)*cd to seize Ballaki Das when he quitted Calcutta, I 
never knew nor heard of any. I have given Ballaki Das no 
encouragement : so far from it I have told him that when he 
has given his evidence on oath, he must not expect the liberty 
of residing in Calcutta.” I suppose tliat the alln .ion to ]killaki*s 
behaviour to tlic Seths must refer to some siis])icion that he was 
concerned in the murders of the father and uncle of Jagat Seth 
at Barh. Though Ballaki also was called a Seth, there was no 
relationship, and probably no fricndsliip between them. Ballaki 
was an up-countryman, and a Vaisya, and the Seths weic 
Bengalis, I believe, and according to Bolts, weavers by castc.^. 

Gray rejoined to Clive’s reply as follows : — 

“ The ail lir of Ikillaki Das, I shall relate from the beginning, ''^ery soon 
after my ai rival 111 Calcutta. Ramnath informed me that Ballaki Das had 
sent down one Sham Lai in order to solicit for leave for him to leturii 
to Bengal, He had been a banker, or shroff io Mir Qasim, and was 
cariied up by him in his icticai ; and aftvr sniffling of many haidships 
both from Mir Oasim ami Snja ad- Danl «. he w.is :it last ah.scondmg, 
and afiaid to come down lest he should be seized and plundered by the 
officers of the Nabob’s govenimont. 

“ I ihoujilit his case pai lieu lady haul, whil.-.t several men who had been in 
Mir 0 :isini*& actual service, and in aims ‘against u?, fwimd forgiveness 
and protection, that he, .a nicrchaul. and of course no member of the 
Cioveinmeiit, nor scivant of the N->\vnb's, should be deprived of the benefit 
of peace and our protection. Aftci Sham Lai liad set foith Ballaki Das* 
dcploi able stale in affecting terms, I infoinied rklr. Spencer, then Govern- 
or, of what 1 had beard ; ^iid he cciKuning with me in opinion, that it 

1(5 
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would be beneficial to the country to give Bnllaki Das, and every other 
merchant who mi^ht be in the same circumstances, encouragement to 
resettle in thcbC provinces, from a motive of real humanity as well as from 
a political view, that gonilemau granted him a parwana to return. I sent 
the parwana, and t- iter of uiy own, under care ^of Ramnath, together 
with Sham Lai, who on’y knew the place of retreat before. It occurred to 
me, that IJallaki Das had wrote, but now I recollect, that having asked if 
Sham Lai had brought any letter from Ballaki Das, 1 was informed 
liallaki Das was afr.nd to write, lest his letter, falling into the hands 
of improper people, might di'^cover his retreat and ruin him ; and therefore 
he preferred the verbal application of his gomastah. Be that as it will, 
Rauinath and Sham Lid went up, and what occurred amongst them after 
their departure I know nothing of ; but at last they returned with Ballakt 
Das, who, on his arriviil, expressed very great satisfaction in the protection 

and favour hc'had received ; and sometime after he offered me a present, 
which I had no inu-ntion of profiling by, to the truth of which 1 can bring 
undeniable evidence ” 

“ Bailaki Das had obtained a parwana from Lord Clive, of which I 
present a copy, and desire it may be translated and annexed. This, as well 
as Mr. Spencei's parwana, was sufficient sanction for him to remain here 
in security. He accordingly lived in the place openly, and made an appli^* 
cation to the board for paMoent of a sum of moncv* boi/iittird from 

him at Dacca ; and no objections were ever slatted to his residing at Calcutta, 
until the return of Loid Clive, who, notwithstanding the ciiciimstance of his 
own paiw ina, and Ba.laivi Dns* application to the Doard, sent his chubdar 
wall orth »'s to tuiri him out of oiir settlement and protection. Bailaki Das, 
ill the utmost distress and apprehension of his life, should he fall into the 
liands of J igat Seth, his mortal enemv. now so much in power, or of 
Mahomed I’eza Khan, a great number of whose spies were lying in wait for 
him, sent to inform me of his situation, and begged I would save his life 
and honour. 1 was shocked at this ttaii'taciion, and sympathizing with the 
tiistresses of a man to whom I had promised assistance, 1 thought it my 
duly to give him shelter in one of ihe pergunnahs under my charge. He 
remained in this retreat, till after I had desned Lord Clive to l.iy before 
the Board the informations he had received touching my conduct ; when his 
Lordship in diligent search for charges .against me, having di-^covered 
Bailaki Das* retreat, sent for him to town, received him into favour, 
and demanded a relation from him of all that had passed between him and 
me.*' 

“ I remember something of Ramnath or Sham Lai’s mentioning the 
great obligation Bnllaki D is would lay under to me, if I could assist him ; 
and that he would not fail to acknowledge it by a considerable present ; 
to which 1 answered, it is very well, I shall be glad lelfectually *10 assist 
Bailaki Dr.^ and then it will be time enough to think of a present, or words 
to that impuit. Ihit by this 1 never intended to imply or authorize a bargain 
for myself ; and my subsequent refusal of an offer actually tendered to me 
by Bailaki Das liiniself, should put the matter beyond a doubt.*’ 

1 must lake this occasion to represent to the Board, that I have been 
informed Lord Clive makes a practice of sending for people produced 
as evidence against me ; and that he, or his munshi, (Naba Krishna) holds 
private conversations with them touching their informations.** 


* Not of Bolts, - “ No less than 230,000 mpis, which he lent the Company in 
their disiiess m 1,763. Not being able to procure justice in Bengal, 

Bailaki Das wa.s reduced to the necessity of sending an agent to 
England, to solicit payment from the Drectors, who at last gave orders 
to their President and Council to pay off his demand, See letter H., num- 
beis III. to VH. But BalLiki Das did not touch the whole amount." 
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It will be seen from this extract that liallaki was carried up- 
country with Mir Qasim when he fled after the battle of Baxar, 
but that he afterwards separated from him. It would appear 
(1028) that Benaitis was the place where he was in hidings, 
and whence he was brought down by Sham Lai and Ram- 
n^th. Ballaki first gt>t permission to return to Bengal from 
Mr. Spencer the piecicccssor of Clive, but it is probable that 
he did not come down till July 1765 when Clive wrote to him 
as follows : Set your mind perfectly at ease, carry on your 
business without fear, and look upon me to be well disposed 
towards you.” It is just possible that Sham Lai was identical 
with Sham Bagchi, the servant of Hazari ]\Ial, and formerly 
master of Madhab Rai, one of the witnesses to the forged bond. 
And I think it very likely that Ramnath was none other 
than the man whom Mohan Prasad suborned to give evidence 
at the trial for forgery, and who did give cviticnce before 
Lemaisy^and Hyde at the commitment on 6th May, but who 
aftcrwaixis recanted, and so was not examined by the piosecu- 
tion at the trial but was called by the defence. (Pos‘''ibly, how- 
ever, even his evidence on 6th May was against tho case for the 
prosecution,*) At all events both men w^ere called Ramnath 
Das and were residents of Malda. 

Ramnath the banyan of Mr. Gray was, according to Vcrelst 
and Clive, a man of very bad character, who had committed 
great atrocities on the people of Malda. He w^as, however, very 
badly used in his turn, being kept in confinc'ment in Calcutta 
and Mursliidabad, and subjected to extortion at the hands of 
Raja Naba Krishna, Clive’s munshi. This Naba Krishna was a 
witness in the forgery case, and the Chief justice and Sir J, 
Stephen seem to have been much impressed by his testimony, 
and e.specially by his unwillingness to depose against Nanda 
Kumar. Pci haps they would have given less weight to his 
testimony, if lliey had known his moral character as shown fn • 
Bolts s work, and that he was on bad terms with Nanda Kumar 
on account of the latter’s having taken part in piosecuting.him 
on a charge of having violated a brahman’s wife. A Hindu 
who could be accused of such a charge, was not likely to be 
very scrupulous about giving evidence against a brahman. If 
the charge was true he was a scoundrel, and if it was false 
he could not have much reverence for brahmans or for Nanda 
Kumar, when he knew that the latter had joined- with another 
brahman to bring an odious charge against him.sclf. 

Of course Gray got the worst of it in his ciuarrcl with Clive 
and he had to resign the service. His last words about Ballaki 
Das are in a letter dated February 8th, 1766, in which he says 

• He was threatened wiih commitment ; this, I suppose, was because he 
deviated somewhat from what he said on May 6ih. 
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chat Ballakf was always j^ratcfiil to him for the assistance lie 
afforded him in his distress, and would never have given any 
information to his (Gray*s) prejudice had he not been compelled 
to do so. '* 

When Ballaki first came to Calcutta he put up in the house 
of Hazari Mai in the 15 ara Bazar. This Ilazari was a well- 
known merchant and a brother-in-law of the famous Ami- 
chand. It was while living in his house that liallaki was 
said to have executed the bond which was the foundation of 
the charge of forgery. J"or a copy of tlic translation of tlrs 
bond I beg to refer my readers to the report of the trial or to 
the Story of Xuncomar.’^ I shall discuss the question of the 
genuineness of the bond more full}' hereafter ; meanwhile I have 
to point out that Sir J. Stephen’s remarks ( 1 , 125 and especially 
the note) lead me to doubt his having perused the bond witli 
attention. He expounds the law about depositaries, and 
observes that Ikdlaki have considered it very hard to be 

called upon to make gi)od the misdeeds of the people who 
plundered his house at a time of confusion. But the bond docs 
not say that the jewels were siinj[>ly deposited. They were 
placed with Ballaki to be sold ; and as this was done more than 
seven \’cars be f>re, (June 1758) Nanda Kumar might reasonably 
say that Ballaki sliould have sold them, and that if he chose 
to keep tlicm for seven years and two months and tlien lose 
them, he was bound to make the loss good. Besides this may 
have been only Ballaki’s way of accounting for tiic disappear- 
ance of the jewels. IJc may really have sold them or other- 
wise disposed of them, and then ascribed his not having them 
to the troubles of 1764/^ The bond recites that Ballaki’s 
house at Murshidahad was plundered at the time of the defeat 
of Mir Qas'in, and that the jewels were taken away then. This 
excuse seems a bad one, and I eh) not w^ondcr at Nancia 
Kumar’s refusing to accept it and insisting on a bond. Ballaki 
is said to have told Nanda Kumar that his houses had been 
plundered, both at Dacca and at Miirshidabad, and that the 
Company owed him a great deal of money, and that he could 
not pay then. It seems to me very likely that what Ballaki 
called plundering was the taking possession of his house and 
money by the Government. He was with Mir Qasim’s army, 
and therefore liable to be treated as a rebel. It may have been 
in this way that over two lakhs of his money came into the 
hands of the Company. 


• Sir Ei IniDcy siigj^ested this to the jury, and I think it was a reasonable 
remark, though 1 cannot agree with Sir J. Stephen in thinking it not an 
obvious one. 1 am sure that it was one of the Hist which would have 
occurred to a native imikhtar who was defending Nanda Kumar, or to a 
Civilian Judge who was trying him. 
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Sir J. Stephen is mistaken in siipposincf that the money wns 
in bonds. There is nothin^ about bonds in any of Ballaki's 
documents ; they arc not mentioned in the jewels-bond, nor in 
the letter Ex.»L, nor in the power of attorney, nor in the wili, 
and the fact is, as Cai)tain Price tells us, they were not in exist- 
ence until the money was paid to Ganga Vishnu. The fact 
that there were \o bomls would increa.se J;hc difficulty of 
liallaki’s getting his money, and we know that he never did get 
it. He tried to do .so for about four years, but it was not till 
the year after his death, and when V’urclst was going home, that 
the me >110)^ was paid. The long delay, and the fact that liallaki 
Spoke in his power of attorney of darbar expenses as being 
nccessaiy, would he sufficient to show the falsehood of Mohan 
Prasad's assertion that the bonds were obtained without ex- 
pense, if indeed this story were not too absurd in itself for 
credence. 

If th e defeat of Mir Oasirr/s army referred to in the bond, be 
lhcT)atllc of llaxar, I do n<»t see any connextion between that 
event and that the plunder of Ballaki’s house in Mnr.shidabad. 
Any fighting and plundering which took place at Alur.shidabad 
seems to have occurred in July 1763, /V.. fifteen months before 
the battle of Ikixar. The hearsay statement of Kista Jiban 
about plundering cannot be relied on. Nanda Kumar’s wit- 
ncs^C‘?,Jai Deb, Chailanya Nath and Yar Mahomed did not say 
that liallaki made anj' reference to the jewels. The only wit- 
ness who referred to them was Lai la Donian Singh, and he said 
the conversation took place before the attesting witncs.scs arrived. 
It ought to be remembered that Nanda Kumar was not the 
first pcr.son to speak about darbar expenses. Not only are 
these mentioned in Pallaki’s power of attorney, but Mohan 
Prasad him.seif tells us (9^)5) Patlma Mohan spoke 

to liim about .such expenses before lie saw Nanda Kumar. He 
“ mentioned some circumstances concerning Gokal Ghosal and 
Naba Kri.^hna ; and he said “yon must prepare a jewel and then 
tfic gentlemen will pay you your money.” Now we know, and 
Chittagong * knows, what sort of a man Gokal Ghosal 
and it is not to be believed that he or his master Vcrelst, 
or Naba Krishna, who was another of Vcrclst’s banyan.s, would 
allow money to pass through their hands without Iev3u’ng toll 
on it. Compare the curious remark in Bolts’ note to Gray’s 
narrative : “ Ballaki did not touch the whole amount.” Bolts* 
third volume was piibli.shed in d 77 S- His mca’ning may be 
that Ballaki died before he got the money, or that darbar charg- 
es were deducted. Possibly he is referring to Nanda Kumar 
and the civil suit against him. 


• See Mr. Cotton's revenue memorandum. 
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Wc learn from the following letters of the Court of Directors 
the real nature of liallaki\s claim. These letters arc so hon- 
ourable to the Court, and it is so refreshing to come across 
instances of fair dealing at this time, that I have- much pleasure 
in quoting thenl in full. They are to be found in liolts* work, 
l^allaki, in despair, had sent a power of attorney to Bolts in 
England, and lie applied to the Court, who i.i turn showed him 
that proper orders had already been passed. 

Appendix to considerations on India affairs. P.irt II, Vol. Ill, p. 5S1 
(Bolls, 1775) 

Copy of the 841!! Paragraph of the Company’s General Letter to Bengal. 

Dated the 21st November 1766. 

“ On your consultation, 12th August 1765, appears a demand of Balia > 
Id Das, for payment of 230,000 ii pis, lent the Company shoitly after 
the bre.aking out of the war with Mir Qasiin, and which sum, you 
represent, had been passed to the credit of Mir J.ifar, on appearance 
of its having been the property of Mir Qasim ; and agree, that the 
President shall apply to the Naih Subahdar, to ol>t.iin him recovery theteof. 
But as we cannot trace any farther steps in this affair, you are to, ivV**"**! 
US of the issue ; or if no such application was m ule, you must assign 
your reasons foi it, as it docs not appeal to ns you had siinicicnt grounds to 
believe tlie money to have been Mir O isim's property. ' 

Copy of the iT9’h'Pa!a. Dated the nth November 1768 ; 

“ Notwithstanding we gave diiections for your making a particular 
inquiry into the demand of Ballaki Das, we have ivceived no farther 
information thereon, and can trace no other steps taken m the affair 
than your resolution to make such an inquiry. Such extraordinary remiss- 
ness in an affair of this consequence cannot fail to be very displeasing 
tons; more especially as it prevents our giving a sitisfaciory answer 
to his attorney, Mr. IMiguel Van Colstcr, who is come to England 
to solicit the pa\menl of the money. We thcreh)ic positively icpeat 
our oiders for making the most circumstantial e.\aminatioii into this 
affair, and reporting the lesult thereof to us by the eailicst opportunity. 
Copy of Mr, Van Colstei's memorial to us goes in this ship’s packet, 
together with his dr.ift on Ballaki Das for ^100 winch we have advanced 
Mr. Van Colstcr for iiis subsistence in KiudJiud.” 

Copy of the 77th Para. Dated the I7ih March 1769 : 

“Since we wrote you on the inh November last. Paragraph 119, regard- 
ing Ihe demand of Ballaki Das, having icceivcd anoihci memorial from his 
agent, Mr. Van Coister theieon, we send inclosed a copy thereof and 
farther dire^^t, that you immediately set about a very ]).irticul.ir examina- 
tion whether the money lent the Company by Ballaki Das, as mentioned 
in our letter of the 20th November 1766, Paragiaph 84, was nctii.ally his 
property or not ; for this purpose you imi.st apply to all such persons .as 
you think can give any insight into this matter, and in particular to the 
Officers of the Government at Dacca, and to Mahommed Reza Khan, who, 
we suppose, held a principal post in that Government at the pciiod when 
the loan was made. . Upon the whole, you are to do strict justice betwixt 
him and the Company in this affair ; and enter your pioceedings thereon 
on your records for our information. We have lent Mr. Van CoUter 
the farther sum of ;£5oo to defray the expenses he has incurred in Eng 
land, and charges of his passage to India ; for which he has given bills 
on Ballaki Das, which are inclosed in the packet herewitii.'^ 

Sir J. Stephen has been led into several inistakc.s by think- 

ing that the money which liallaki sought to recover was in 
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bonds. lie observes (1,126) “ There is something .suspiciously 
coiu])letc in the whole document,” i, e., the jewels bona, 
“ Why was it necessary to enter into such a long story in 
order to explaii\ what the bond treats as an absolute liability ? ” 
IJesidcs the promise to pay, “ when I shaU receive back the 
sum of two lakhs of rupis and a little above, which is in the 
Company's cash Dacca” looks as if a foundation were being 
laid for the demand being made on the payment of the Com- 
pany's bonds at Ikdvcdere tliroiigh the intervention as was 
said, of Nanda Kumar. Probably something of this sort was 
in the mind of Mohan Prasad when, in answer to a question 
as to the time when he was .so far certain of the forgery as 
to prosecute, he .said ; “when I saw the amount of jewels, 
the name of Rogonath” (the alleged depositor as to whom 
no account was given,) “ and the mention of plunder, I knew 
it was forged, and from the nature of the bond, which is not 
regular in itself, being conditional : bonds arc not commonly 
niachr^,.. 4 t so when money is received.” Probably Sir J. Stephen 
has not .seen many bonds executed by natives of India ; I can 
as.sinc him that what he regards as a lf>ng and unnecessary 
story is just what a native would be likely to put into a ge- 
nuine bond. It might, liowcver, have occurred to him that 
if the b(jJid wore a forgery, the foigcr would probably be so 
far an adept at his tiade as to insert only what was usual. 
What Molian Pra.sad meant by saying that bonds were not 
commonly made out conditionally when money was received, 
it is difficult to .sa}'. The observation was irrelevant here for 
no money ^\as received when the bond was executed. 

Sir J." Stephen's rcmaik concerning the laying a foundation 
for the money ’.s being demanded when the Company's bonds 
were paid, is very curious. I have no doubt that in one sense 
such a foundation wa.s being laid, but it was a good honest foun- 
dation, and Nanda Kumar and Ballaki joined in laying the stones. 
The quotations which I have above made from the Court of 
Director's dispatches show, that the money had been lent at 
Dicca, for they particularly enjoin the making of inquivics from 
tlie officers of the Dacca Government. Similarly the list of 
Ballaki s assets given in his power of attorney of January 1769, 
(944.) is headed by the entry “ the English Company at the Dacca 
factory ” * the bond, therefore was draw'ii up in accordance with 
facts. Further, I think that the reference in the Court’s letter 
to the Company's coiiisultation of 1 2th Aiig'ust 1765, throws 
light on Ballaki’s assertion that he has been plundered at Dacca, 
As w^e know from Gray, Mahomed Reza Khan w^as Ballaki’s 
great enemy, and as he was in charge of the* Dacca Government 


•See also Gray's account of the matter. 
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he may have laid hold of Ballaki's proj)crty at Dacca, as soon 
as the breaking out of the war, and Ballaki's absence with Mir 
Qasiin gave him an opportunity and an excuse for doing so. 
1 have not yet seen the consulation of I2th August 1765, but 
I can hardly believe that the money was lcnt*to the Company 
in the ordinary way of business. Ballaki seems to have been 
witli Mir Qasiin wlicn the war broke out, and therefore he could 
hardly have been at Dacca, and have lent Llie money there to 
the Company shortly after the breaking out of the war. And 
if he had done so, lie surely would never have ventured after- 
wards into Mir Oasim’s camp, or have escaped being put to 
death by that jealous prince. Besides, it is hardly credible that 
the Company would first borrow tlie money from Ballaki, and then 
turn roiiiid on him and say that the money was not his I I'or all 
these reasons, I am of opinion that the money was taken as a be- 
nevolence, or forced contribution, and under ciicunistanccs which 
might well be dc.'jignated by Ihdlaki a.s plundei ing. If so, that is, 
if the plundering was by constituted authority, and not lv''ci*i -mob, 
or by the soKliery, 1 sec nothing haril or improbable in B.illaki\s 
consenting to rei)ay Xanda Kumar when he got his own again. 
I shall hereafter show that he himself called upon one Mir 
Ashraf to restore a boat and other things which he had depo- 
sited with him during the troubles. 

It is important to notice the dale of tlic Bengal consultation. 
Tt was 2th August 1765, and therefore just eight days lieforc 
the execution of the jewels-bond. At that time Lord Clive 
was Governor, and Nanda Kumar was a man who, at one time 
at least, had influence with him. Clive had upheld Nanda 
Kumar in old times against Hastings, aiul both men were 
.supporters of Mir Jafiir, and vexed at his supersession by Mir 
Q.isim. The sci -.rilous life of 'Nanda Kumar published by Sir 
James Stcifiicn tells us tlMt Clive was at one time so ])artial to 
Nanda Kumar that the people called Iiim the black Colonel. It 
is true that the life goes on to say that Clive found Nanda Kumar 
out, and would not employ him, but it also says that he was 
protected by Naba Krishna, that is, Clive*s munshi. I think there- 
fore that we may hold that Nanda Kumar had influence with Clive 
in 1765, and that Ballaki may have considered him as a likely 
man to procure him payment of his money. Nanda Kumar’s 
influence seems to have continued throughout Vcrclst’s govern- 
ment, for he often went to Belvedere, and I find from Bolts, (Vol. 
I, app. 5 7)* that ih 176S, or 1769, Vcrclst reversed two decisions 
of the Mayor’s Court against Nanda Kumar, and decreed the 
cases in liis favour. 

Ballaki lived, as lias been said, for some time in Ilazari Mafs 
house in Bara Bazar, then occupied another in the same Bazar 
and cast of Mohan Prcisad’s, and eventually put up in Mohan 
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Prasad’s house. He does not seem to have done well in Calcutta 
and I suppose he never recovered from the blow inflicted on him by 
the battle of Baxar and the ruin of his patron. The locking 
up of two and a quarter lakhs of nipis in the Company’s 
treasure chest at Dttcca, must also have been heav}^ on him, 
On one occasion he ij(jt into trouble with (he Court of 
Kachahri and was imprisoned for a night and a day : possibly 
this was a punish menKfor contempt, as we find that he went 
to Chandernagore to avoid service of process. It may be, too, 
that he was mixed up in some way with Mr. Bolts who was 
deported in September 1768. There is a reference to Mr. 
Bolts in the power of attorney, and in Exhibit Q there is a 
large item of payment om accf)unt of a lawsuit in the Mayor’s 
Court to which Mr. Sparks, a friend of Bolts, was a party. 

It was while in Chandernagore that Ballaki gave a bond of 
10,000 to Nanda Kumar — it was written by ]\Iohan Prasad’s 
brother, probably in Nagari, for Mohan Prasad seems to h ive 
been an up-country-man, and he was of the same caste as Silavat, 
and thaeloi'c, probably, as Ballaki '955.) 

In January 1769 — nine days after the middle of Paus 1825, 
Sainbat — P>allaki was in bad health and resolved tp go to Bena- 
res. With this in view, lie drew up a power of attorney in favour 
of Mohan Piasad and Padma Mohun. In it he says that he 
is Hot concerned in traile in Calcutta, Some of his debts and 
credits aic set down, and among them the bond for Rs. 10,000 
in favour of Nanda Kurnar. This last entry was relied on by 
T.lohaii Prasad as proof that the bond for Rs. 48,021 was a 
forgery, as otherwise it also would have been mentioned. No 
doubt this is evidence against its genuineness, but, on the other 
hand, the list of debts is confessedly incomplete. It does not 
contain the amount of the money due by the Company, though 
this was by far the hugest part of Ball.aki’s estate, and at the 
end of the list it is written — ‘‘ This is wrote by guess, and besides 
this, wh.itevcr ma}' appear from my j)apers is true debts and, 
credits/' In fact the list was not drawn up by Ballaki at all. 
It u a- prepared in Calcutta by Kista Jiban, in Ballaki’s ab- 
i.eiiv and taken to him in Chandernagore for signature by 
Padma Moluin. It also appears from Kista Jiban’s evidence 
that he dul not go further back in preparing the list from Ballaki’s 
books than 1766. The earliest date in his books was, he says, I 3lh 
Sravan 1S23 Sambat, and this, he added, corresponded to a pciiod 
rather less than nine years and two months before; the day when 
he was giving evidence. As his deposijLion was taken on June 
9th, 1775, the earliest date would be April 1766. Now the bond 
alleged to be forged was dated 7th Bhadra, 1 172, />., August 
20lh 1765. 

Two things in Ballaki’s power of attorney are dcser\ ng of 
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notice : one is the allusion to darbar expenses already referred 
to by me ; the other is the mention of a saraf named Rnghu 
Nath Deo. This may possibly be the Kaghu Nath referred to in 
the bond of 1765. Sir J. Stephen ssiys that no account was given 
of Raghu Nath. (I, 126) I think it was for the prosecution to 
disprove his existence ; but I gatlicr from the mention of his name 
in the power, and from Molian Prasad’s question to Kista Jiban 
about Raghu’s books (f}57) that there was 'lio doubt that such a 
man existed. In tlic power of att>rncy there is the entry on the 
credit side, “ tlie English Company at the Dacca Factory.” No 
amount is given, which shows the huriiud way in which the paper 
must have l)ccn drawn up. but it is clear that this must refer to 
the two lakhs and upwaids which had been borrowed, or taken 
from Pallaki. After the list of debits and credits there occur 
the folk>wing woi s. “ the bond of ]\Iir Ashraf* was sold to 
Mr. Bolts ; the bond of the Ccnirt of Kacitahri, as well as tlie 
Kararnama, or written agreement, which lie gave in the name 
of IMohan I’rasad. I Ic to(;k the sc.il ( ? ) In the name of Mr. 
Sparks the wakil ; upon it Mr. Sparks filed a cofti'[)laint in 
the Adalal ; }'oti will ai>pcar, and aU'^wer about it.” Tins is 
an interesting* passage as it shows Jhdlaki’s connection with 
Bolts, and may explain how he afterwards came to employ 
liim in tiying to get "‘nent of his dues from the Court of 
Directors. In a Ic.lci, Exhibit L, which Ballaki wrote some 
months afterwards, he: speaks o( his being unjustly opprc:ssed. 
It is not improbable that this may refer to some trouble he 
got into from his connection wiiii Bolts. The power was exe- 
cuted in January 1769, and in the September previous Bolts had 
been forcibly .sent to England. 

Mir Ashraf lived temporarily at least in Ilugli, and owed 
money to Ballaki, who employed Mr. Gray to gel payment 
of the debt. Gray wrote two letters to Mir Ashraf which are 
published in Bolts's woik, (i?,86) and it is ainun'ng to find 
fro/n them that Ikillaki was vlemanding from Ashraf property 
which he had dejiositcd with h.ini at the time of the war with 
Mir Oasim. Mr. Gray write.. “ I am informed by Seth Ballaki 
Das, that he lent yc.u a small sum of money when you wcie 
in want ; that moreover, during the troubles of Mir Mahomed 
Qasim, he lodged a bajra boat, and some other goods in your 


• Can this Mir Ashraf he the man referred to in Mr. Vansittart’s letter 
of March lodi, 1765, (Price's letters, 48,) as having discovered to Gov- 
ernment Kanda Kir mar's treasonable correspondence with Kaj.ih Hnlwant 
Singh of llenares? There is a Cumrnar-ul-dcen mentioned in this letter 
as the Miinshi of Sir* Robert Kletchei. Could this be oirr friend Commaul? 
If so, it would di;>pnse of his story, that his old name was Mahomed 
Cornmniil. However, Cuminar (Qamar) ought not to be the same name 
as CumtiiDul (Kamri). 
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hands, and that you Iiavc not yet rcpaki money, or .^ivcn 
back the bajra and goods.” The second letter was to the effect, 
that as Ashraf ha^ come to see Mr. Law, he might as well 
come and see Ballaki face to face. These letters seem to show 
that Ballaki had no scni|)lcs ;ibout demanding back property 
which had been deposited in the time of the troubles, though 
.Sir James thinks this so harsh and unusual when done by 
Nanda Kumar. Sparks sued Mir Asliraf on his bond in the 
Mayor’s Court, and then a tempest arose because Bolts’s 
enemies said that he was the real purchaser, and that he, an 
Alderman of the Couit, trafficed in cases which came before 
him. On February 15th, 1769, Sparks wrote to Bolts, Your 
good friends of the Council, and some of j^^our right worshipful 
brethren began first with me, about the purchasing Ballaki 
Das’ bond ; but as there happened a pretty full bench at the 
discussing that point, a letter was wrote by order of the Court, 
that could find no iinpiopiicty in said purchase. How- 

ever there wanted not some who thoiigid, and still do think, 
you the real purchaser, and that I only lent you my name ; 
and from these ill-grountlcd suggest ‘ons, they would endeavour 
to taint your integrity as a judge that bench, by insinuat- 
ing that you bought up suits at the determination of which 
you intended to sit, a judge in your own cause ; and from 
thence they pretended to reconcile the necessity and reason- 
ableness of your disgrace, in being expelled the Bench ; there- 
by searching for a crime after having inflicted the penalty.” 
It will be seen that if llic statement in JkiliakiV power of 
attorney was correct, Bolts was the real purchaser. I conjec- 
ture that Ballaki sold the bond to enable its being sued on in 
the Mayor’s Couit, as suits entirely between 'ti' cs were not 
cognizable there. 

According to Sparks. Vcrclst put up ?.Iir Asliraf to sue Jiim 
for damages sustained in the suit against him on Ballaki’r? 
bond. Fubsibly Spaiks indemnified liinisclf by suing Ikilhiki, 
for m exhibit O, (105^)) there is an item (»f Rs. 36,000 paid 
to Lewis Calustry, (Van CoL^ter ?) attorney to Mr. Sparks, on 
account of a decree in the Mayor’s Court. 

I am doubtful if Ballaki ever went to Benares. Tlie whole 
thing may have been a device to enable him to escape notice. 
At all events, we find him back in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta in May 1769. He was then in Chinsiirah, from 
whence he wrote the following letter t 5 Nanda Kumar : 

ExiiiniT L (Howell, 981.) 

Maharajah Dhiraj Nanda Kumar Ji, at Calcutta, witli compli- 
ments, written from Chinsurah, by Badaki Das, witli many 
obeisances. May God always grant him health, and I shall 
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he I myself am, by your favour, in health ; you have 

written a Persian letter, which hasonived ; by the reading of 
which 1 liave been rendered joyful and contpntcd. You have 
written that till the Governor shall come, you wish me to stay 
at Chinsuiah. Accounts arc received that the Governor will 
shortly arrive. I have, according to your,Jesire, remained here. 
The Governor arriving, as business will quickly be done, you will 
do ; 1 have hopes in you. 

You will hear other circumstances where you arc ; I am 
unjustly oppressed ; you are the master. What else shall 1 
write ? You have written about Dhamm Chaiitl ; therefore 
he and I acquittal have settled, which you know ; besides 
this, nothing respecting state is unknown to you ; accordingly 
you have told, and what you say, I pay great attention. The 
Company’s money being received, out of it riipis two 
thousand, out of that self* will give. I am not disobedient to 
your orders. At this time from the side of cxpcf?:.“* much 
trouble is ; therefore Rs. 500 you bestow upon me ; then I 
will give it with the rest. Business quickly will be done there 
first will give*. Brotlicr Padma IMuhan is going ; you will 
be acquainted \\ilh other circumstances by him ; you arc a 
master of everything. At this time you have considered every- 
thing, and who, except yourself, will do it ? What other 
representation shall I write ? There is no more. 

In the year 1826. In jeth tlic 2Cth Tuesday (Cth June 17G9.) 

(Signature) Ballaki Das. 

“ You are my master ; it is necessary you should make 
inquiries about me at this time The circumstance above 
wiitlcn, you will make yourself acquainted with.” 

This letter shows that Ballaki regarded the Maharajah 
with great respect eind looked up to him as his patron. It shows, 
too, Ills poverty, and Ikav impossible it thus was that he cc;uld 
})ay off tlie bond unless he got paid by the Company. The 
letter is also evidence that Ballaki understood Persian, and, 
indeed, it is almost impossible that lie could have carried on 
his business as army pay-master, &c., without a colloquial 
knowledge of Persian. It would seem from some remarks on 
the trial, that the Judges thought there was greater difference 
between Persian and Hindustani (Moors) than there really is. 
'Pile reference in the letter to the coming of the Governor, 
must relate to the expected return of Veiclst from PJurshidabad. 
Wc know from a. letter in VerelsPs “ View” (p. 97,) that he 


•Mr. F.lliot explained that Mr. Farrer insisted on his translating 
the clocuiiieiit literally, and that he thciefoie put *' self ” here, instead of 
youneif 
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had gfonc up on 6th April 1769 to the city, as Mursliidabad was 
then called, to confer with Mahomed Raza Khan about the 
revenue collectio^is. From another letter written by Verelst 
on the previous day, and therefore just bch>i-c settinj^ out, it 
would seem that he intended to hold the Tuiiya at Murshi- 
clabad (p. 120). v 

I presume that the plan between Nanda Kumar and Ballaki 
was, that the latter should come to Calcutta, and try to <ojt 
his money as soon as Verelst returned. 1 do not know whether 
it was before or after this that Ballaki did, apparently, see 
Verelst and present him a petition, which, however, did not 
brinj; him any satisfaction App. H, 579.) 

Ballaki came to Calcutta in the bey;inning of the next 
month, but so ill that he soon died. Kista Jiban i^dves us an 
account of his last days. “ lie arrived tlie first day of Ashar, 
six or seven years He was very sick. Mahar.ijali came 

to IVr-hcjiisc to sec him al)OUt three or four days after his 
arrival. Ballaki’s wife and daughter, Padma Mohan Das 
and many other people, and I likewise, was there. Ballaki 
Das s. lid to Maharajah, here is my wife and daiijfhterand Padma 
Mohan Das ; I recommend them to your care, and I wish you 
to behave to them, as you have behaved to me. Padma Mohan 
Das has the management of all my business of whatever 
natuic, I recommend him to you.” I tin'nk that it will be 
admitted that if Nanda Kumar, after receiving this trust, robbed 
the widow and her daughter by forging a bond and charging 
Rs. 60,000 for darbar expenses when in fact nothing was paiil, 
he committed a very base and cruel fiaud. Jinpey did refer 
to this as making the forgery improbable, but I do not think 
that he gave sufficient weight to it. The fraud had the effect 
of depriving the family of about a lakh and thirty thou.sand 
rupis, and left them apparently with only sixty thousandp-upis 
to divide among them. If it was a fraud, it was quite As 
lion id and diabolical as Mohan Prasad’s prosecution was, 
siUiposing that he knew of the kararn.ima. It increases the 
improbability when we find Syed Gholam llusein (Stephen, 1,264) 
allowing that Nanda Kumar was a faithful friend. It may 
be remembered too that Hastings, in his minute of 28th July 
1772, singled out the quality of fidelity, (in this case it was of 
Nanda Kumar to his master Mir Jafar,) as a praiseworthy 
characteristic of Nanda Kumar.* 


* Hastings* remarks on this occasion arc a curious instance of 
candour struggling with ofticialism “ If we may be allowed,*' he says, 
to speak favourably of any measures which opposed the views of our 
own Guveiiiinent, and aimed at the support of an adverse interest, surely 
his (Nanda Kumar’s) coiiduci was not only not culpable but even praise- 
worthy.’* 
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In June 1769. and only a few days af:cr his arrival in Calcutta, 
IJallaki had made his will ( 9 ' 55 .) In it he desired that after the 
money due to him by tlie Company was received, his debts 
should be paid, agreeably to accounts, and then the remainder 
be divided into sixteen parts, of which nine were to be given 
for religious purposes. The other seven a.inas were to be dis- 
tributed as follows : four annas to his widow,^half an anna to each 
of his nephews, Ganga Vishnu, and Hingu Lai, a quarter anna to 
each of his three daughters, and the one and a quarter anna remain- 
ing to his brother Sham Das. The mode of division resembles that 
of the Mahomedan law, and suggests that the will had boen drawn 
up under the influence of Mahomedan ideas It has oft:in been 
said that the Hindus got the notion of a will from the English, 
hut it is more likely that they got it from the Mahf)mc.dans. 
The latter have always had the institution as part of their law, 
though the legacies can only affect one-third of the estate. 

The will recites that the testator, at the request of U*''--wife, 
made the two nephews his trustees. But the management of 
all the business, of debts, and dues, books and papers, was 
left to Pndma Mohan. 

Sir James Stephen can hardly have read the will witli atten- 
tion, for he says that Ballaki left Padma Mohan a quarter of 
his property. This would have been singular, for Padma Mohan 
was not related to Pallaki, and the latter had, as we see, a 
widow and three children. What was left to Padma Mohan 
was ten per cent, on the Company’s money, and 25 per cent, 
on th.c other outstandings. The legacy of ten per cent, is very 
important, for it shows that if Padma Mohan fraudulently 
allowed Nancla Kumar to retain eight of the Company’s bonds, 
he injured himself very considcraldy. The value of the Com- 
pany’s bonds retained by Nanda Kumar was Rs. 1,43,435, so 
that I^adma Moiian’s commission wc'uld have been Us. 14,343-8. 
The sum which, according to Mohan Prasad, was unjustly appro- 
priated by Nanda Kumar, was Rs. 129,630-7, being Rs, 60,000 as 
darbar cxpense.s, and Rs. 69,630-7 on account of the forged botid. 
According, however, to the account .settled between Padma 
Mohan and Mohan Prasad on the one side, and Nanda Kumar on 
the Other (exhibit M,) the amount of the bond and the darbar 
expenses was R.s. 126,320-7. If we take the figures 129,630-7, 
and they are those which Padma Mohan made Kista Jiban enter 
in the books, Padma Mohan’s loss on the fraud was Rs. 12,963. 
It is difficult to believe thafit could have been to Padma Mohan’s 
interest to join Nanda Kumar in committing a fraud which 
directly deprived hiih of about Rs. 13,000. It cannot be believed 
o( datbat ex\)enscs was wboWy un\\\st. IVvWakv 

anticipated in his power of attorney tliat such cJiargcs Wf>uJ(l 
have to be paid, and I feci quite sure that the men who had so 
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long kept Ballaki out of his money, that is, Verelst and the 
Others, would not part with over two lakhs of rupis without a 
considerable douceur. Let us suppose that one lakh out of 
the whole charge of Rs. 129,620 was fraudulently charged, still 
Padma Mohan ci»uld hardly have expected to get even half 
of the plunder. Nanda Kumar would get the -lion’s share, and 
there would be many other confederates to be satisfied. For 
example, there wd^Id be the writer of the (orged bond, the 
witnesses, etc;. * Padma Mohan, therefore, threw away a cer- 
tainty of Rs. 10,000 in * vlcr to get at most Rs. 30 or 40,000, and 
committed a most cruel fraud into the bargain. I cannot be- 
lieve this ; for apart from the great risk of detection, it is almost 
incredible that one whom Rallaki hwed as a son, who, like Abra- 
ham’s steward, was the eldest servant of his master’s house, and 
ruled over all that he had, would commit such a fraud against 
the widow and children. And yet this is what we mu.st believe, 
if wc hold the bond to have been a forgery. Padma Mohan 
must liMvc been a jiarty to the fraud, for he accepted it and he 
madff' Kista Jiban make entries in the books in accordance with 
it. Of course, there is the alternative that Padma Mohan may 
have been deceived. But this is not probably, and was not 
the view taken by Mohan Prasad. lie spoke of Nanda 
Kumar’s saying that he and Padma Mohan had prepared three 
papers together, and he said that Padma Mohan always put him 
off whenever he referred to the matter of the bonds. According to 
Mohan Prasad he told J^adina ]Mohan very early in the day tliat 
the bond was a forgery, and it is not likely that Padma Mohan 
would remain deceived after thi.s, especially when, if he had been 
deceived, he himself Iiad been iTibbed of about Rs 1^,000. 

Sir J. Stephen admits that Mohan Ih'asao’s evidence reflects 
strongly on Padma Mohan, and the Cliicf Justice told the jury 
that tlicrc was great rca.son to suspect that Padma Mohan was 
privy to the fraud, if any fraud had been, and Captain Price in 
his account of the trial takes the same view. Tlius, thoti, wc 
have another improbability added. We have the improbability 
that Nanda Kumar would cheat his friend’s family, and we 
have the improbability that Padma Mohan would cheat them. 
The Chief Justice said nothing about the latter improbability in 
his charge ; he was more concerned to show the juiy the im- 
probability of Mohan Prasad’s bringing a false charge. He 
twice referred to this, and in exaggerated and inflammatory 
language. Thus he first told the jury that if Mohan Prasad 

There was also Ganga Vishnu to be ’satisfied. He was not incapa- 
ble then, and was present at the negociations, P.ndina Mohan could 
hardly have comniiited the fraud unl-.:ss Ganga Vishnu had also been in 
the conspiracy. It will be seen hereafter that the bonds stood in his name| 
and that Nanda Kumar gave the jeedpt (Kx.K) 10 liiiii. 
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knew of the kararnama, tlie prosecution was most horrid 
and diabolical, and that Mohan Prasad was guilty of a crime 
more horrid than murder. Further on he told the jury that if 
the defence was true, it fixed an indelible m«'irk of infamy on 
tlic prosecutor. Surcl}' tin’s was unfair to the prisoner, especially 
as Sir E. Impey went on to advise the jury to rely on their 
private knowledge of Mohan Prasad, that is, 1 suppose, on the 
gossip of Calcutta, such as that picked up hy Captain Price for 
instance, and so to determine if it was probable that Mohan 
Prasad would, through malice, or any other corruj)t motive, 
accuse an innocent person of a capital crime. This was not the 
only place in the charge where the Chief Justice encouraged 
the jury to rely on matters not in evidence. Thus he told them 
that Kamaladdin’s evidence was supported by Kluvaja Petruse, 
“ whose character yf'U all know.” 

Sir J. Stephen says that there is not a word in the sum- 
ming up of which lie sliould have been ashamcil, if he had 
said it himself, and so I sup]>osc he endorses all thc.se 
appeals to private knowledge whicli .si'cm to me so di- 

nary. Me also says that all his study of the case has not 
suggested to lu’m a single observation in Nanda Kumar's 
favour which is not noticed by Impey. Did the imi)robability 
of l*adina Mc«han’.s robbing his mastci^s family noi occur to 
Sir j. Stephen, and docs the Chief Justice notice this ? Pcsidos, 
Impey’s dcclamatoiy and prejudicial remark about the defence, 
if true, fixing an indclilde maik of infamy on Mohan Prasad 
was untiue.* That part of it which referred to his knowledge 
of the kararnama might do so, though even there, there is room 
for the supposition, and it is a supposition argued for by Sir J, 
Stephen himself, that the kararnama was a forgery by I’rulma 
Mohan. Put why should the defence, namely, that the bond was 
genuine, fix an indelible mark of infamy on Mohan I’ra-^ad ? 
The witnesses to the bond did not say that Mohan Prasad saw 
the execution of ilic bond, and .so if Nanda Kumar had been 
acquitted, Mohan Prasad could still have .said that he, in good 
faith, believed the bond to be ca forgery. Moreover tlic 
acquittal would not have necessarily carricil with it tlic con- 
clusion that the bond was true, though the conviction required 
that it should be proved false. It was enough for an acquittal 
that the forgrey had not been proved. 

The \vill was made on June 12th, 17C9, corresponding 
apparently to ist Asarh 1176 B. S., and Ballaki died a 

* To me it seems that Cliades Fox’ remarks (.Stephen I, 159) on this 
part of the char«;e aie quite jiislifieii, and that Sir J. Stephen, in calling 
lliein shamefully unjust, lias only added another volley of abuse to tluit 
which he has discharged on every one who does not admire his ugly idol — 
Sir E. Impey. 
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few days afterwards. In the report of the trial Kista Jiban 
is made to say that he died in Aswin, but this must be 
a misprint, for probate of the will was (granted on 8th Septem- 
ber 1769, which c(jrrc.sponds to 25tli liliadra. Mohan Prasad's 
evidence also shows that the death was in Asarh ; the date of the 
death is <^lven as iith Asarh, which corresponds to Friday, 23rd 
June 1769. About fivci months afterwards, and probably in De- 
cember 1769, Pcidnia Mohan, Gan^^a Vishnu and I^anda Kumar 
went to Hclvedere to the Company’s bonds. Probably there 
had been delay owin^ to the necessity for ^ettini^ prol)ate, and I 
suspect, too, that Mr. Miiruel Van Colster had only recently 
arrived with the Court’s letter. Probate was, as we have seen, 
fjrauted on 8tli September. It had been given to Ganga 
Vislmu, one of the trustees and Hallaki's ticphew. 

Kista Jil)an was asked (1025) if he knew anything about 
the money being rocovcicd by means of Namla Kumar, and 
he said “ Padma Mohan used alwax s to attend at Mr. Vcrelst’s 
with M't'inijah Naiula Kumar; when the Governor was going 
to Europe, he was at Ikdvedere ; Padma Mohan went with 
Maliarajali Nanda Kumar to wait iii)on him, and occasioned 
the Company’s bonds to be paid to Ganga Vr^inu.” Kista 
Jiban was not present at Heivcdeie, but he saw Ciaiiga Vi^linu 
and Padma Mohan start and was told by them that they were 
going to llelvedcMc and that the Maharajah had called them 
to go along with him. “The payment of the money had 
been daily expected ; they went to got the Company’s bonds ; 
Padma Mohan ] 3 as and Ganga Vishnu said tlie Governor was 
going in a few ikays', and they certainly should get the Com- 
pany's bonds. Upon their return, they brought the bond.s, 
and carried them to (he widow of Jkdlaki Das ; a few days 
after the Gov('rn«)r went away.’’ Tlic-e remarks enable us to 
fix with .stifficient aceiir.icy tlie time when the bands were 
paid, for we kn )w from Verclst’s work (a[)j)cndix, p. 1.20) 
that he delivered his last minute on 1 61 h December 1769, and * 
that he ie..igncd the Government on the 24th idem. 

Tlie bonds liaving been brought to JJallaki^s widow she 
desire! that they should be taken to Maharajah Nanda 
Kumar, because she said that ihc}^ had been obtained by his 
means. “I was present,” says Kista Jiban U025j “I heard 
her with my own cars : she said he had been very generous to 
her and had shown great attention ; she added hciving first settled 
with him, she would afterwards settle the other accounts 
of the house.” Now I ask, if Ballaki only owed ICs. 10,000 to 
Nanda Kumar, as Mohan Prasad says, wliat occasion was 
there for the widow to send bonds to the vafuc of about two 
lakhs of rupis in order to .settle the account? Kista Jiban 
says that an account was made up in the widow’s presence ; 

18 
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Padma Mohan delivered it to Ganga Vishnu. It was written 
out by the witness and in the widow's presence. One Dharam 
Chand (see Ex. M) desired the widow to make herself 
mistress of the biisine.ss of the accounts in question. No doubt 
this is the Dltaram Chand referred to in Rallald’s letter of 
26th jeth, and also in Ex. M, to be mentioned hereafter. It 
was proved that the widow was at l^tnarcs and tliereforc 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Court, and irpon this Mr. 
Earrcr proposed to give pjirole evidence of the contents of 
the account. Tliis was f)l)jected to by Lemaistre and the 
Couit concuircd witli liim, but yet allowed the evidence to be 
given in favour of the prisoner. I do not find, however, that 
Impey refers to the evidence in his summing up. It may be that 
the defence was not entitled to give parole evidence of the 
contents of the account, but I imagine that this could not 
jMCvcnt Kista Jiban’s being examined as to what look place on 
the occasion. After all, tlie account was a mere /(irJy or list of 
dcbt.s, " 

Lernaistre objected that no evidence had been given of any 
attempt to pr«,»curc the attendance of the cvideiuas or to get 
the original papers from lier. But it was clear that she was a 
])ar(lanisliin, and it was also proved that slic was residing at 
Ikuiarcs, beyond the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, or even 
of the Company’s Court. 

I now come to a rather thorny part of the subicct, and it is 
necessary to proceed witli great care in order to avoid mistakes. 

The point is the delivery of the bonds to Nanda Kinnar, and 
the (lifficnlty arisc.s from the fact that we have ‘^latonicnts of 
three witnesse.s, Mohan Prasad, Kista Jiban and Cliaitany.i 
Nalh, and that no one of them was fully examiiual. If we could 
have bad Gang.x Vishnu’s evidence, ('verytbing might have been 
cleared up. Pu.)iaps the best course will be for me to begin 
by quoting Sir James Stephen’s account of the aff.iii*. 

He tells us, (I, 109) that “ prob.ite of his (Hallaki’s) will was 
granted to Ganga Vishnu, as executor, in the Mayor’s Court at 
Calcutta, on the 8th September 1769. A c()ns'tivr.ibl{; part f>f 
liis propel ty consisted of bonds of the ICast India Coinp.iny, 
and about five months after his death {z. c., near the end of 1769) 
Nanda Kumar, Ganga Vishnu and Padma Molmn Das went to 
Belvedere, at Aliporc, close to Calcutta, to get the bond.-' to 
which Ballaki Das had been entitled. They obtained them and 
took them to the widow, who said that Nanda Kumar had 
been the means of obtaining them for her and hral been very 
generous to her, , that .she would settle accounts with him fir.st 
and afterwards with the other creditors of her Iiusband. Padma 
Mohan Das gave her an account or statement, showing that 
after the payment of all the creditors, inclading Nanda Kumar, 
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a balance of 60,000 rupis would be due to her, and he men- 
tioned on the same evening to Mohan Prasad the receipt of I he 
bonds. The day afterwards Mohan Prasad saw Nanda Kumar, 
who told him tli^it the Companys* bonds were received, and 
there would be some “ darbar expenses” on them- 

There are several errors in this account. In the first place 
I doubt if probate N^was granted on 8th September 1769. 
The will was proved on that day, but apparently the actual 
grant was made some days later, for the words are ‘‘ on the 
8th September The executor undertook to render 

a true and just account on or before 24tli Octol)cr 1770, 
and as it is probable that a year w.'is granted to him fi^r this 

purpose, it is likely that the grant was made on 24th October 
1769. Uidbrtunately, the date of tlie grant is not given in 
the heading to the document. Sir James Stephen’s mistake, 
however, is not an iirii^ortant one. The next statement, L that 
a considerable part of liallaki’s property was in E. I. Company’s 
bonds* is of course a mistake, and this has been already pointed 
out. The bonds were only the means of payment and they 
were drawn for small sums, as Price tells us, to facilitate their 
lU'gocbition. * Then we are told that Nanda Kumar went to 
llclvcdcre with Gaiiga Vishnu and P.idina Mohan. It is very 
likely that he did so, but we have no evidence for it. All we 
know is that Ci.inga Vidinu and Padma Mohan set off for 
llelvedeic, sa)'ing lh.it the Maharaj.di liad sent for thtmi, and 
that they came back with the bonds. The statement they 
look them to the widow** is wrong, so far as it relates to 
Nanda Kumar. 

1 confess I cannot be sure of what was the order of things 
after this, but if. as Sir James Stci)hen’s narrative seems to 
imply, and as Kisla Jibau’s evidence, (1025.) would indicate, 
Padma Mohan drew up an account before going to Nanda 
Kumar with the bonds, and showed it to the widow, there ayises 
a strong presumption in favour of the bond, Exhibit A ; fof 
that account menlioncd the sums due to Nanda Kumar and 
showed a balance due to the estate of Rs. 60,000. The bond 
w.is not referred to in it, but the Maharajah’s account was 
mcnti(*ned in it. It wouUl seem to follow^ therefore, that Ganga 
Vishnu and Padma Mohun had recognized the existence of the 
jew ols-bond on the very day that they got the bonds from the 
Company, and that they had spontaneously allow’ed for it in 
making up Ihcir accounts. Mohan Prasad however says nothing 
about this .settlement. His version Is that Ganga Vishnu and 
I^idrna Mol»an took the bonds to the Maharajah, and he doe.s 

• This mistake illustrates the necessity of knowing facts dehors the 

record in order to understand the ui.il. ll would be impossible to gather 
from the icpoit of the iiial di.il Balkiki’a money was not in bonds. 
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not refer to their beingf first taken to the widow. It is, however, 
clear from his deposition that there had been some talk about 
the lar^e claim of the Raja, for he tells us that Padma Mohan 
told him on the evening^ that the bonds i had been carried 
to the Maha^ajah. “ I then showed Gan<»a Vishnu the power 
of attorney ^ranted to me, and ivliich 1 had before shoivn to him 
in order to prQvc to him that Rs. 10,000 oirfy were due to Maha- 
rajah Nanda Kumar ; and the day afterwards I went to the 
house of Maharajah Nanda Kumar.** Four or five days after- 
wards he a^ain went to Nanda Kumar, who told him that he 
and Padma Mohun had made out three papers. P'inally, he, 
Ganga Vishnu, and Padma Mohan went to the Maharajah 
14 or 15 da)''S afterwards and received the bonds. “It was 
night time, the lamps were burning, and the Maharajah 
was sitting above stairs ; wc sat down by him, and the 
Maharajah called for his escritoire and opened it, and took out 
all the papers that were contained in it, and spreail them 
before him ; he cancelled (l)y tearing the top) a Nagaii bond 
for Rs. 10,000, he also produced the palta* of the house, 
and gave l!u; cancelled bond and the patta into the hands of 
Ganga Vi‘^hnu ; ” he likew ise tore the Iieads of those Persian 
papers, and said to (kanga Vishnu, J)o )-ou take these 
Then “Maharajah Nanda Kumar offeied them to Ganga 
Vishnu who said, “ Give them to Padma Mohan Das.** Maha- 
rajah then looked at me sideways angiily and turning to 
Padma Mohan Das, said, ^ Do ytai lake the pai)ers ** Padma 
Mohan Das took them, he and Alahaiajah kc‘pt counting by 
their memories some sums of iinaiey on tlieir fingers, hut wiotc 
nothing down. Maharajali said, ‘'I will take eight bonds’*; 
having separated the other seven, he [>ut them into the hands of 
Padma Mohrin 1 ),ls ; thcic ucic originally 19 bonds ; the Gi>vern- 
or and Council J''ok two, on account (d’ coiiimi.'^sion due to one 
Michael ; tlic other seventeen were given to Maharajah. When 
he gave the seven bonds to Padma Mohan Das, he >aid, “ You 
have before taken two ; *’ he answ ered, “ 1 ba\e.” jMaharajah said 
to Padma Molian Das, indoisc the eight l^oiuls I have taken. 
Padma Molian Das answ ered, “ I will get tliem indor.-cd by Kista 
Jiban Das, the goinasUli of Pallaki Das.'* JMaharajah put tlie 
eight bonds into the liands of Chaitanya Nath Ikitdar, I, Padma 
Mohan Da.s, Ganga Vishnu, and Chaitain a Nath, (into whose 
hands the bond.-> were jnit) went out logcther and sat down 
in my Baithak-khana, (sitting room) Padma Mohan Das sent 
a man to call Ki.sla Jiban Das ; Kista Jiban arriving indorsed 


• The bond was a nK)rt^^^ge bond, and the lease of the hoii.se seems 

to h.'ive been doposit^ti iviili Nanda Kuin.ir as sccmity (See Ex. iM . post.) 
The bond wab, I presume, ihe one drawn up by Mohan Prasad’s brother. 
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the eight bonds, and Padma Mohan Das gave them to Chaitanya 
Nath, who carried them away.” 

The witness was then asked if he knew anything of the 
receipt, Ex. F. He answered that he had been confined in the 
Court of Kachahri and liad not seen tfic receipt given, but that 
he afterwards got a copy of it from the Mayor’s Court 

This account of vlic dclivciy of the bonds aqd of the subse- 
quent indorsement is not so full as that given on a later day of 
the trial by Chaitanya Nath, and which I shall quote further 
on. It .seems to me that Mohan Prasad’s object was to 
make Padma Mohan as prominent as possible, and to keep 
Ganga Vishnu as much in the background as he could. 
It was probably for this reason that he only spoke of Kista Jibaii 
as indoising the bonds, though it is clear that they must have 
stood in tlic name of the executor, and that Ganga Vishnu 
must have signed the indorsements. Both witnesses, however, 
agreed that tlie settlement was made at night, and that the 
indofting took place at I\Iohan Prasad’s house. I^oth agrcctl, 
too, that Kista Jiban was present on the occasion and 
that he wrote out the indorsements, but Chaitanya Nath 
added that Ganga \’’isiinii signed them. Though Kista Jiban 
was c.xamincd so many limes, he was unfortunately never asked 
about this matter (u* about the receii^t l^x. F, As in the case of 
the shou ing (>{ the karainaina to Mohan Prasad, he was iiot 
aslced abuut the matter and so did not tell. But it ap|K*ars to 
me that wlien the Judges saw that Mohan Prasad and Chai- 
tanya Nath gave somewhat tliffercnt accounts of the affair, they 
should liave c iiici' laled the matter by examining Kista Jiban. 

It will be remcmbeied that lie was not, in the first instance, a 

witness for the defenre. 

The above accv)unt of IVIohan Prasad’s evidence shows that 
tlic interval between the receipt of the bonds from Govern- 
ment anil the deliver}' of the bond ICx. A. to Padma Mohun 
was about three weeks. In this time Mohan Prasad 
pai I three visits to Nanda Kumar, 1st, on the day after the 
hi 11. s were carried fiom Belvcdeie, 2nd, 4 or 5 days afterwards, 
3i'd, 14 (a 15 days after that. 

The p ant to whieli I w!^>h to call attention is, that before 
even the first of these visit Mohan Prasad had twice shgwn his 
power of attorney to Ganga Vishnu, the object on one of 
tliese occasions at least being to i3re>vo to Jiim that only 

lbs. 10,000 were due to Naiula Kumar. I do not .sec how the 
power could [)rovc this, for it said that the list was written by 
guess, and that whatever other debits and credits appeared 
in the books were genuine. For example ; the power said nothing 
about the Ks. 600 which, according to Kamal and Mohan 
Tiasad, (940 and 951) were due by Kamaladdin to Ballaki’s 
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estate. Nor was the statement perhaps altogether consistent with 
Mohan Prasad’s admission (943,) that there were debits and 
credits between Nanda Kumar and IJallaki on Ballaki*s books to 
n great amount. He should have at least shov^n Ganga Vishnu 
these books and not merely the power. And here it may be re- 
marked that these books were never made use of by the prosecu- 
tion. They were brought into court on 2^ notice from the de- 
fence, but Mr. l)urham said that as they were in Nagari he could 
not point out the entries as to which he meant to liave examined 
Mohan Prasad, and he therefore declined making any use of 
tliem ! It was in this light-hearted way that the prosecution and 
the Judges got rid of the accounts which had made Mr. Bougliton 
Rouse and his native colleague chary of deciding the civil 
suit. The defendant’s counsel were told they miglit use the 
books if they were able to do so, and this though the book keeper 
Kista Jiban, was the prosecutors servant, and a witness for tlie 
prosecution ! I bog to ask Sir James Stephen if this was the 
proper conduct for Judges who at that time professed'to be 
counsel for prisoners, and if they should not have taken care 
that the books were fully undcrslootl and explained to the 
juiy before the prisoner was condemned ? 

However, Mohan Prasad did, according to his account, show 
Ganga Vishnu that only Rs. io,000 were due. When then 
Ganga Vishnu went to Nanda Kumar’s house about nineteen 
days afterwards he was fully aware, according to Mohan 
Prasad\s version tliat only Rs. 10,000 were duo, and that 
the claim on the jewcls-bond, &c., was false. Why tlien t!id he 
pay it? Why did he not object on tlic night when Nanda 
Kumar appropriated eight bonds ? Why again clid he indorse on 
the bonds on the following morning? It is true that Mohan 
Prasad does not say that tliis was on Lite following m )rning, but 
Chaitanya Nath S lid SO, and he was not contradicted. Al any 
rate, /he indorsing to(ik j)lace in Mohan Prasad’s house, and in 
t!ic absence of Nanda Kumar. Ganga Vishnu was then sui round- 
ed by his friends and .servants and not under re.slraint by Nanda 
Kumar. Why then did he cndor.se the eight bonds and make 
them over to Chaitanya Nath ? He had got the jcwels-bond on 
the previous night, and both he and Mohan Pra.sad had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it before the indorsement of the eight bonds. 
Mohan Prasad tells us that he suspected forgery on the 
occasion of his second visit to the Maharajah, that is, a fortnight 
before Ganga Vishnu indorsed the bond.s. And lie became 
sure of the forgery when Kc saw that it was a jcwels-bond, &c. 
He had also told Ganga Vi.shnu three weeks before the 
indorsing that Ballalci owed Nanda Kumar Rs. 10,000 only. 

It is idle to say that Ganga Vishnu was a fool mid did 
whatever Padina Mohan told him. The very fact that Mohan 
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Prasad showed him the power of attorney proves that he did 
not consider him incapable of attending^ to business. His 
illness had not begun then, and he transacted all the necessary 
business of an e^^'cutor. He took out probate, and swore to 
administer the estate, he went to Belvedere and got the bonds, 
and he indorsed eight bonds to Nanda Kumar. Yet he made 
no complaint till about 2^ years afterwards, when he sucil 
in the Court of Kachahri 1 If he was, in January 1770, too 
much under Padma Mohan’s influence, why did not Mohan 
Prasad object ? He was interested, according to his account, 
for he was to get five per cent, on what he collected for Ganga 
Vishnu, and he was present both at the settlement at Nanda 
Kumar s house and at the indorsing. He pretended that Padma 
Mohan and Nanda Kumar merely counted on their fingers and 
wrote nothing down. If there is any truth in this story it must 
refer to the first interview, described by Cliaitanya Nath, (965) 
when he .says that M(jhan Prasad, Ganga Vishnu, and Padma 
MohSn settled the account in conversation. Molian Prasad ig- 
nores the .second settlement, when according to Chaitanya Nath, 
Mohan Prasad and Padma Mohan came and signed the account. 
(He does not mention their names in this sentence, but he had 
said immediately before that the signature on Ex, M. were made 
in his pre.senccj. 

It .seems to me imi)os.M‘blc to account for the act of Ganga 
Vishnu ami Molian Prasad in 1770, except on the supposition 
that the jevvcls-bond was genuine and that they knew it to 
be .so. 

No doubt the Michael of Mohan Prasad’s deposition, (915) 
is a misprint lor Miguel, and the person meant is iMr. Miguel 
Van C^'Istcr who was l^allaki’s agent, and is referred to in the 
]!)ircctor.s’ letters qnulcd. It is pr()bable tliat lu* returned 

to Ca’cntla with the Conit’s letter of 17111 March 1769, and 
ih:\[ it wa.s ll)is missive which made Vcrelst consent to pay the 
money. If he left JCngland in the latter half of March, he 
w< uld probably arrive in Calcutta about October. The Judges 
or \hc Su[)rcme Court, and the three Councillors left in two 
slups in the beginning of April 1774, and arrived on the 19th 
Octiiboi. The c<?mmissioii referred to might be partly Colstei’.s 

remuneration, and partly the £600 which the Court had ad- 
vanced Li) him in ICngland, and for which Colster gave hills on 
Ballaki, which the Couit sent out in order that they might be 
charged against Ballaki’s account. 

Tiic bonds must have been drawh out in the name of Ganga 
Vishnu who was the only executor who had taken out probate, 
and wc may feel sure that Vcielst would ifot pay the money to 
anybody else, and that he v/ould take vouchers. Doubtless he 
reported tlic niattci to the Directors, and the report and the 
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vouchers will probabl)' be found some day amonjij the archives.* 
The folIt>\viii^ full account of the indorsing of the bonds 
was given by Cliaitanya Nath, the cashier of Nanda Kumar, 
(985. 9 « 6 .) 

Qh, — What became of them, (the l>onds) ? 

A //sin . — Padma Mohan Das gave ciglit bonds to Ganga 
Vishnu, and Ganga Vishnu gavd them to Maharajah. 

Court, — Tell What passed tni the occasion. 

Auszi *. — Upon Ganpji Vishnu’s giving the bomls to Miiharajah, 
Maharajah said, yon give me tliesc bonds in payment. M dia- 
rajah told Ganga Vishnu to indorse the bonds, and further 
Maharajah Nanda Kiiinar said to Ganga Vishnu, arc you satisfied 
with this account? Upon which (i.inga Vishnu iv])licd, if any 
body should call you to an account ai)Out this account, I will 
say, Maharajah has nothing to do wiili it. Then Ganga Vishnu 
took an oath to be answerable to his father, brotiior, aiul mother, 
or any other per'^on, if they should inquire about tlie account ; 
upon which eight l)onds weie delivered to Maliarajah X^if)da 
Kumar, and he kept lht‘m ; Ganga Vishnu s.ii<l it was late, he 
W(‘uld indoise the lionds in tlie imu'iiing ; after they woie gone. 
Maharajah Nanda Kumar desired me to come tv) him earl\" in 
the morning, and take llic bonds to Cianga \’ishnii to gd them 
indorsed. Kext iiKuning 1 went to Maiiar.ijali Nanda Kumar’s 
and took the bonds with me to Mohan lha-ad's liouse, wheie I 
saw Cianga Vishnu, Padma Molian D.is, and Molian Pr.i-sad ; I 
said to them, indorse the bonds ; on which tjang.i X'i'vhnu sent 
for Kista Jiban D.is ; when he eanic an indoisement was wiote, 
written by Kista Jiban Das. and Ganga Vishnu signed it, aiid 
delivered them to me ; I tlu n took them away, and delivered 
them to Maliarajah Nanda Kumar.’' 

The next thing, j)iC'>uni ibly, wa^. for Nanda Kumar to give a 
receipt for the nvuic\’. 'Ihi^, he did by tlie folknving document 
which was marked Kx. F in tlic case, aiitl the .^cal on wliich was 
identified by Raja Naba Krishna and Sadariuldin Munshi 
(959) being Nanda Kmnar’s. It is noticeable that the receipt 
was not signed, only scaled, anrl that Naba Kridina .said this 
might be enough in the ca.se of a receipt. Put if ein»ugh in the 
case of a receipt which executors would have to file in Court, 

might not a seal also be sufficient on Ballaki’s bond ? 

Exhibit F. 

“ Formerly the jewels belonging to me were deposited with 


• The debt due to R.illaki is refericd to in the Couit of Directors* 
letter of April lodi, 1771, paras. 37 and 43. 'i he necessity of pa\ing it is 
given as one rca‘-o.» for lediicing Mubarak-ad-DauIa’s allowance to 16 
lakhs. (Holts, 111 , App. A, 255.) 
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Seth Ballaki Das. In the Bengal year 1 172, he gave me a bond 
as the value thereof, for the sum of Rs. 48,021, and a premium. 
I having delivered over the said bond to Ganga Vishnu, who is 
the nephew and manager of the business of the aforesaid 
Seth ; he paid all together the sum of current Rnipis 69,630, in 
bonds of the English Company, which is the amount of my 
demand, as principal, premium, and batta exchange. 

Written on the 4th of Magh, in the Bengal year, 1 176.” 

This paper enables us to know very nearly when the bonds 
were paid to Ganga Vishnu. The 4th Magh 1176 B. S. corres- 
ponds to iSth January 1770, and is the date laid in the charges 
as that of the uttering. It is al.so the date mentioned in the 
charges as that of forging the bond for the purpose of 
defrauding of Ballaki Das. though Lemaistre, J. or whoever drew 
the chargc.s, iniglit have known that pour Ballaki was dead six 
months before. 

Sir James Stephen does not seem to be aware tliat 4th Magh 
I i76^orrcsponds to 15th January 1770, for he docs not mention 
the fact, and he writes (I, iii) that the bond was delivered with 
the rest to Padma Mohan Das, who filed them all in the Mayor’s 
Court, and that thi.s was the publishing coinphiined of. I am not 
sure what is meant by this. If the meaning be that the filing in 
the Mayor’s Court was tiic publication, the statement is incorrect, 
'J'he uttering was alleged to have taken place on 15th January 
1770, and this was more than a year before the bond was filed 
ill the Mayor’s Court. I do not know where Sir James gets his 
autlioiity fiir the statement that the bond was filed by i^idma 
Mohan. The will was proved on 8th September 1769, and the 
order passed was, that the executor (Ganga Vishnu, and not 
Padma Mohan,) should file acoimts on or before 24th October 
1770. The papeis .^^cnt lor fiom the MayoPh Court, (1030) show 
that accounts had not been filed up to 13th November 1770. The 
executors wcic then cited t(» proiluce them, and to de[)osU: the 
balance due to the estate in the Company’s cash. The nex*t 
ord?r was ol 1st October 1771, and .states that it had been sug- 
gev»t: d to the Court that Padma Mohan had conveyed away 
sewial papers belonging to tlie estate, lie wa.s, therefore, 
ordered to deposit all papers and voucheis. This is the first 
mention of Padma Mohan, and it appears from the concluding 
part of the entry that Padma Mohan had appeared on that day, 
and tiiat either in punishment of his contumacy, or in accord- 
ance with the usual arbitrary nature of proceedings in the 
Mayor’s Court, he had been put under arrest. He was, however, 
allow'cd to attend to his own affairs under the custody of Shciiff’s 
peons. We learn (1024) that Farrer produced an office copy of 
ail executor’s account delivered in by Padma Mohan on 1st 
October 1771. (The date 1774 is clearly a misprint). 
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The next entry is a petition by a Gosain* who was a legatee 
under the will, representing that Padma Mohan had lately died, 
Sind that Ganga Vishnu was incapable of taking charge of the 
affairs of Ballaki Das. 

This petition is dated 14th January 1772, and harmonises with 
a statement of Kista Jiban, that Padma Mohan died 3 years 
and 7 months before June 1775 Tlie 14th January was the 
first time that the registrar was ordered to take charge of the 
books and papers of Ballaki Das. It is perhaps worth while 
noticing here, as an instance of the curious way in which busi- 
ness was done in the Mtayor’s Court, that the Gf)saiids attorney 
and the registrar or rather register, was one and the same 
person, 775., William Magee. The next two entries arc dated 
2 1st and 28th January 1773, but I suspect tliat this is a mis- 
take for 1772, especially as the last entry has the words, the 
first of October last, which can only refer to 1771. We learn 
from these entries that the Court was still trying to get ip the 
papers. There is also a curious account about tlic papers 
having been deposited in a room in Padma Molian’s house, — 
(whicit confirms the idea that he never placed any papers in 
Court) and that the room had been secured by two locks, one 
given to Bal Govind, and another to Padma Mohan ‘s people. 
Bal Govind appeared in Court on 28tli January 1772 (?), and 
declared that one day, when he went up to the said room, lie 
found the door had been opened, and that his lock, together 
with a knot he had tied upon it, had been opened, and on going 
into the room, he found tliat the greatest part of the papers 
were taken away, together with some other things of value. 
He threatened to complain, and then Keval Ram Panila re- 
quested him to keep quiet, and to go and speak to the widow. 
I presume tiiis was Padma Mohan’s witlow, for Ballaki’s 
widow liad gone long ago to Benares. Soon after Mohan 
IVasad came in, when he and the said Keval Ram I’anda went 
near the widow, and spoke her something which he, this de- 
ponent, could not hear, as he stood at some distance from them ; 
and .soon after Mohan Prasad, and the said Keval Ram Panda 
came to the place where he was, and begged him not to expose 

her, and that .she would deliver up all such papers as remained 

* Gosaiii (go-swanii, lord of cattle or perhaps lord of one’s passions 
(Wilson) a faqir or jogi, a religious mendicant). Uallaki left by his will (967) 
one sixteenth of his propel ty to the disciples of Gosainji. This may be 
the Gosain referred to or it iray be Birju Palji to whom one thirty-second 
was left. Kista Jiban said (1024) that the Gosain’s name was liirjya 
Ibisher ? Ji and Mr. Farrer in his application of January 25th, 1775, spoke 

ot him as Bijra Seer (Sri ?) Gosain, and as a legatee named in the will. It 
would appeal from Kista Jiban’s account (1023) tliat it was Padma Mohan 
aiui Motuin Prasad’s quarrelling, and their failure to pay the Gosaiii liis 
Irgac’.' wlii led the latter to move the Mayor’s Couit. 
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in her possession, and accordingly the said Keval Ram Panda 
went and dug the ground in the compound, and got some 
books and papers out of it, and delivered the same to this 
deponent, which fce put into a chest and locked up. 

Upon this the Court r>rtlcred that notifications should be 
issued calling upon persons to apply for letter of administra- 
tion to the estate of Padma Mohan who had lately died intestate. 
This also shows that tlie real date is January 1772. It was 
further notified that if nobody applied within 14 days for 
letters, the Court would appoint some one to take charge of 
the estate. I'his was the way in which Padma Mohan’s papers 
came into the possession of the Mayor’s Court. 

The next entry is dated July 2nd, 1771, but must be 1772, 
and is to the effi-ct that Padma Mohan’s papers should be sepa- 
rated from Pallaki’s. There is a note by the reporter that 
this order was not carried out till 27th April I773i but it is 
clear from 1034. tliat here again is a misprint, or a mistake of 
Klliof, for the true date is 27th April 1775. 

The record of Bal Govind’s complaint is important on two 
grounds. I'irst, it shows that the papers of Hallaki and Padma 
IVIohan had been tam[»crcd with, a fact which might account 
for the disa])pcarance (^f the famous kararnama Further it 
shenvs that Jhil Govind, who, I imagine, was one of the legatees 
under the will and very possibly was the Gosain’s disciple, 
might h.ivc been an important witness in the forgery trial. And 
wc find (1039) that he was a witness, and tiiat his name 
was on the back of the indictment, so that I presume he was 
one of the witnesses who were examined on the 6tli May, and 
who convinced Lemaistre and Hyde that the charge was true. 
The prosecution, however, did not choose to call him, and I'arrer 
said that he was well acquainted with, and could give reasons 
why the counsel for the prosecution had not called them, Ram 
Nath, ami Ikd Govind, and that he should immediately call 
them. Unfortunately, however, he docs not seem to have 
examined Bal Govind. At least there is no record of his 
evidence.* 

The whole affair of the payment of the bond seems to have 
been conducted with great openness, and this, I think, goes to 
negative the idea that there was any fraud, Ganga VishnjLi took 
the Company’s bonds home, and it was only by the action of 
the widow that they came into Nanda Kumar’s possession. 
After this, accounts were made u\\ and the bond. Exhibit 
A, was returned in the presence of several witnesses. It 
was not under cloud of night, but in, the morning that 

• Bal Govind is referred to in tlie report (1062). He is also mentioned 
by Mohan Piasad as one who had seen Ganj;;! Vishnu a month or su 
before. It cannot theicfoie be said that 15 .il Govind was not accessible. 
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Chaitanya Nath went, and had the Company’s bonds indorsed 
over to liis master. Nor was this done at Nanda Kumar's 
house, but at Mohan Prasad’s and in the presence of Mohan 
Prasad, Gang-a Vishnu, and Padma Mohan. iMiially Nanda 
Kumar gave a'formal receipt for the money, and in this the 
bond, and the circumstance of tlie jewels were mentioned, so 
that Nanda Kumar could never aftcrwartls deny that he liad 
received the money, or that he had got it on the strength of 
the jewcls-bond. In fact every circumstance connected with 
the payment of the bond indicates that it was genuine. The 
very facts of the bond’s being for the value of jewels and of its 
conditional character support the view that it was genuine. 
I may add that the forging of a bond, and tliat too for not a 
very large sum seems alien to Nanda Kumar’s character. lie 
was a restless, intriguing, and aspiring man, but it was power 
he wanted more than money, and he seems not to have had 
the nature, or the talents required for contriving a petty fraud. 
He was not a secret, solitary man, or as Hastings put it, “ Nanda 
Kumar, among whose talents for intrigue that of secrecy is 
not the first.’ ' 

When the bond was returned, it went immediately into the 
hands (T persons who had an interest in finding it to be a 
forger}’, and liad cveiy fiicility for doing so. Is it conceiv- 
able thc'it if the seal of Pallaki had been forged, Molian Prasad 
and others would not have found it out ? Hallaki's seal must 
have been among his effects and there must have been many 
papers bearing his seal. Some people appear to imagine lliat 
as soon as the bond was returned, it was filed in the Mayor'.s 
Court, and tliat it icmaincd there hidden and inaccessible till 
the advent of the Supreme Court, -f- But this is a complete 
mistake. The bond did not go into the Mayor’s Court ’ till 
years afterwards, and when it did go, it did not become un- 
procurable. It v/as not lost amid a bundle of old papers for 


* According: to the Scir M.itakcriii l»e died worth 52 lakhs of nipis 
in money besides as much more in goods. He was not then likely to 
forge foL the sake of little more than half a lakh. Sir £. 1 . referred 
to this in Ills charge, but pel haps the jurymen who seem to have been of 
a humble rank in life, and whose foreman John Robinson, (a private fiiend 
of Hastings, according to Price) became bankrupt or died insolvent less 
than fiv''e years .after the Iridl, were not likely to appreciate the argument. 
Sit J. S. says that the amount was ever £7000^ and this would be so if 
current rupis werfe reckoned at 2 s. 2tL each — otherwise it would only be 
£^9^3 (at 2 S per lupi). I do imt '' ioct to reckoning current rupis at 2jp. 2 rf., 
but then what becomes of Sr alculation of Iinpey*s salat y ? There 

he esliniatcd sikkns as only .* ' « 2s, 2d, (Vuie ante, note t page 101.) 
Possibly he has added in Impey’s estimate of the darbar charges, which in 
Impey’s charge are wrongly put at Rs. 6 000 instead of Rs. 60,000, but of 
com sc they had nothing to do with the bond, 
t Sir J. Kaye, C. R. Selections, II, 567. 
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Mohan Prasad got a copy of it from the Mayor’s Court 
and says he showed it to Manahar Mitra, in 1773, (two years 
ago; (1047.) If lie could get a copy, he could certainly inspect 
the original. Bift the fact appears to be tiiat Mohan Prasad 
never denied that the seal was Ballaki’s. Wlurt he seems to 
have said or implied, was that Nanda Kumar had by collusion 
with Padma Mohan, or otliervvis<s got hold of^Ballaki’s seal 
and affixed it to a false bond. I'his seems implied by the 
question at 1045 : Tell at what time you first suspected 
forgery of the bond and tluit the seal of Ballaki Das was 
improperly made use of ? And as a matter of fact no attempt 
was made b}' the prosecution at the trial to prove that the 
seal was a forgery. All the burden was thrown on the 
defence of provifig that the impression was genuine, and it 
was because Impey thought that the defence failed to show 
this, and because he ignorantly rejected Mir Asad Ali’s 
eviilence, that Nanda Kumar was hanged. 

It seems to me very difficult to maintain that it was not 
necessary to prove that the seal was a counterfeit. The charges 
all refer to the bond’s purporting to be scaled by Ballaki Das 
with the seal, or chha[> of the said Ballaki Das. It is true that 
Impey said tliat the prisoner was not only indicted for forging 
the seal, and that there was no evidence of his having done 
so ; but this refers to there being no evidence that Nanda 
Kumar made the seal or the impression with his own hands. 
Impey thought that there was strong evidence that the seal 
w.»s a foigciy, the proof that the receipt filed by Asad Ali 
was a forgery. 

It seems clear at all events that the bond Was not forged in 
1770. The recency of the writing, and the fact that it purport- 
ed to be witnessed by Silavat, who had been dead for three 
years, (955,) would have at once detected the forgery. If, as 
Sir Louis Jackson seems to think, a British Jury would Jbe at 
once able to know if a Persian paper was recent, and would be 
jiisiilled in feeling their understandings insulted by its being 
offeted to them as of old date, surely a number of natives 
could do so. Mohan Prasad may not have been able to read 
Pcr^ian, but he was of the same caste as Silavat, who was an 
agarwala, so that I presume Mohan Prasad was of up- 
country extraction. And here I cannot help congratulat- 
ing my Bengali friends on what seems to be the fact, that 
Mohan Prasad was not a Bengali. Amichand has been proved 
not to belong to them, and now Molian Prasad is eliminated ! 
Mohan Prasad’s story is that he suspected^ the forgery from 
the first, and it was necessary for him to say so in order that 
he might make it probable that he had not signed the Exhibit 
M. at Nanda Kumar’s house, and that he had only signed it 
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afterwards to please the widow. But I do not believe that he 
thought it a forgery then. This was an afterthought suggest- 
ed by subsequent quarrels. The reasons, at least most of 
them, given by him for distrust are ridiculous. (1046.) He said 
that Silavat’s .name on it made him suspect, as Silavat had 
been dead four years. Wlien he was asked what objection this 
was to Silavat’s witnessing a bond in 1765, he said that a man 
might write a bond and antedate it. Still we see that there 
is no allusion to the writing’s being recent. These remarks 
show what shifts he was put to in order to make out that he 
had from the first sus|>ectcd the deed. Tlie omission to say 
anything about the seals not being Ballaki’s, or about tlie 
writing’s being recent is all the more remarkable. It is worth 
notice that Mohan Prasad in this part of his evidence affected 
to speak of Kamiladdin as Mahomed Kamil, * though it is 
abundantly evident fron tlie conspiracy case, etc., that every 
body knew him, latterly at all events, as Kamiladdin. It is 
clear from the remarks of Mr. Weston, the foreman ai the 
Jury and of Mr. Elliot, that there was notliing unusual in the 
provision of the bond about a premium. It would appear 
from the foreman’s remark that such a stipulation would be 
common where it would be a long time before the money 
would be paid. It may be remembered that according to 
Hindu ideas, interest could never exceed the i)rincip:d. 

The above remarks seem to me to disprove the suggestion 
made by Impey that the bond might have been forged after 
the payment of the debt due to Ballaki. Impey made this 
suggestion to get rid of the difficulty about the bond’s 
being conditional, lie also said that it might have been done 
to give an air of probability to the transaction, though Mohan 
Prasad said that it was the conditional character of the bond 
that made him suspect it ! 

Bu*- where was the time for forging the bond after the pay- 
ment ? The bonds were delivered apparently in the latter 
part of December and the bond was produced on some day 
before January iSth, at least according to Mohan Prasad, who 
said the interval was not more than three weeks. Is it likely 
that in some three weeks, a bond could have been forged and 
published which would have the appearance of having been 
written five years previously ? If the bond was not forged 

* I wonder that it did not strike Sir E. I. or Sir J. S that if Mahomed 
Kamil were Kamiladdin, it would have been easier for Nanda Kumar’s 
witnesses to assert that Kamiladdin had really witnessed the deed. He 
could hardly have contradicted them successfully about an affair of ten 
years before, by proving an alibi, and they had the impression of his seal to 
support their story. As the theory is that Nanda Kumar’s witnesses were 
all perjurers, they could have hud 110 scruple in swearing that Kamiladdin 
was a witness. 
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after the money was paid, is it likely that it would be forgfed 
before? Could Nanda Kumar know that Ballaki’s money 
would eventually be paid, and would he make an elaborate 
forgery on speculation? If Mr. Colster had not succeeded in 
obtaining justice for his client, the bond woilld have been 
useless, and it is evident that Ballaki had not much hope of 
success from Colster, f<;r he wrote to employ Bolts and sent him 
a power of attorney, liolts* letter to the Directors is dated 
December 6th, 1769, and I presume, therefore, that Ballaki 
must have written to him very shortly before his death. 

If the fraud was contrived after Ballaki’s money was paid, 
it was surely an awkward and dangerous one. If Nanda 
Kumar could retain Rs. 60,000 on the false allegation nf dar- 
bar expenses, it was hardly woith while to make a bond for 
Rs 70,000, It would have been just as easy, apparently, for 
him to assert that he had paid Rs. 129,000 for darbar exj)cn- 
ses, as^hc gave no voucher for the charge. In this wa}* he could 
have evaded suspicion and danger ; for it is well known in Bengal 
that persons in power never give receipts for mr)ney illicitly 
taken. When Nanda Kumar charged Hastings with taking 
bribes, he never pretended that Hastings had given a receipt. 
Especially would the higher sum as darbar exf)cnses have 
afford«*d an easy plan if, as the case alino.st requires in order 
to be believed at all, Padina Mohan and Ganga Vi.shiui were 
parties to the plot. What neccs.sily was there for Nanda 
Kumar’s allowing Mohan Prasad to be present or to know 
anything at all ? It may be said that he was Ganga Vishnu’s 
attorney then, but he produced no such i)owcr at the trial. His 
power from Ballaki lapsed with the death of the latter, and at 
all events, its continuance depended on the pleasure uf Padma 
Mohan Das (7dWt^ will, 968;. 

Ganga Vishnu, I repeat, was not incapable of attending 
lo business in 1770. His illness appears to have begiln in* 
1773, for Mohan Prasad tells us that at the time of the trial 
he liad been sick something above two years. He was not 
even quite helple.ss or bedridden then, for he came twice to 
the Coiirt-hou.se one or two months before the trial for forgery, 
and signed papers, t9S3-) In fact he did not become quite 
incapable until his services were no longer required by the 
prosecution, and the defence wanted to examine him as 
a witness ! It does not appear that Mohan Prasad was liis 
attorney in 1770. The power granted by Ballaki to Mohan 
Prasad had of course lapsed with Ballaki’s death, and the power 
under which Mohan Prasad acted in the forgery case was only 
dated 6th May 1775, that is, the day on which the unhappy 
Nanda Kumar was coiiimitted by Lemaistre and Hyde, (943.) 
Previous to that there was a joint power to Mohan Prasad 
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and Messrs. Hamilton and Lodge. These two gentlemen 
withdrew upon Nanda Kumar’s being committed, (935.) 
There was also a Nagari power of attorney which had been drawn 
by Mr. Driver in favour of Moh.'in Prasad ano one John Love. 
The English power was drawn to Mohan Prasad singly by Mr. 
Driver, and was dated 6th May 1775. Now, what was the 
meaning of this power drawn to three persons, two of whom 
were Englishmen, and why did they withdraw upon Nanda 
Kumar’s being committed ? It is very unfortunate, and in my 
opinion, suspicious, that we have no record of the commitment 
proceedings. One would like very much to see tlie record of 
proceedings which lasted from 9 A.M. to lO P.M., and which left 
no doubt of Nanda Kumar’s guilt remaining in the brea^'ts of 
cither Lemaistre or Hyde. (Stephen, i, 95.) I think tliat it will 
be admitted that after feeling in this way about the evidence, 
they were hardly the proper persons to preside at the trial ! 

1 suppose that it was to execute the power of attorney of 6th 
May that Ganga Vishnu was brought to Coiut 

I can only offer .suggestions about the i)ower of attorney to 
Mohan Prasad, Hamilton and Lodge. It does not seem likely 
that the power was granted to these two ICnglish gentlemen 
for mercantile purpo.scs. I think that it must have been 
granted for the purpose of the prosecution, and that this object 
having been gained by the commitment of the I\Iaharaja, they 
immediately withdrew. Possibly they were too neaily connected 
with Hastings for it to be safe that Ihcir names slnnild icmain on 
the record. Hamilton may have been the Charles Hamilton 
who translated the Hedaya, and who was a protcgvS of Hastings, 
and Lodge may have been the civil servant who was Collector 
of Buzurg Umedpur in Bakarganj in 1786. 

I shall be tO'‘i that it is unfair to make suggestions of this 
nature, but I think that we arc justified in presuming that there 
was something wrong, for why did not the Judges or Hahtings 
publish the record oi the commitment proceedings ? Why were 
the proceedings in the conspiracy cases published, «'tnd not 
those in the forgery case ? If Hastings liad nothing to do with 
originating the prosecution, tlic preliminary proceedings would 
have been the best evidence in his favour. If these proceedings 
could have shown that the prosecution was bond fide instituted 
by Ganga Vishnu and Mohan Prasad, and that Hamilton, Lodge, 
and Love were in no way connected with Hastings, there could 
not have been a better defence for Hastir^s and the Judges 
than the publishing of the proceedings. If the power of attorney 
to Mohan Prasad jointly with the Englishmen was for the 
purpose of the criminal prosecution, this might help to explain 
Mohan Prasad’s statement to Ram Nath, (1039J that he could 
not desist from the prosecution as he had told a great many 
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En<;li.sh cjcntlemen of it. Another point worth noticing is that 
Nanda Kumar was not committed till about t-ni o’clock at 
ni^dit on Saturday, the 6th May. It is haidly likely that a p )\vc’‘ 
ofattorncy wou^jlI be drawn up so late at ni^dit, and the Jiext day 
was a (i/cs non, bcin^^ Su^drl3^ It scem.s probabjc, i -.eif f >n‘. that 
either the [)Ower was drawn up before the co.n ni was 

made out, or that the power was antedated. It i: 
that some special power of attorney was necc'^saiy t ) ena .'ic 
Median Prasad to prosecute. It should be rcmein'oere*.! th it 
Mohan Prasad had ajiparently no power in hiin.sclf to iprosecutc, 

1 le was not a^^tjricved, at least not directly, and in n.one of 
the twenty counts was there any charge of defrauding him. 
This makes it all the more unlikely that he was a bond fide 
pnisccutfjr. When he was examined on tlie he said 

that he was to receive five per cent, on all in >ncy received, but 
when tlie power of attorney of 5 th May wa.s produced, it 
was found to contain no mention of such commission. I .suppose 
lliat#'f it h<ul, he woulil have been incom[)Ctcnt to give evidence 
and that this was why nothing was said about it in the power 
which Driver drew up. It w.is settled by the Court that Gang i 
Vishnu could not give evidence ^ for the prosecution, as lie had 
a great interest in the estate of Ballaki Das, (965,) and I suppose 
that by a pai ity of leasoning Mohan Pra.satl could n(>t ha\'C 
been cxamiucvl had it been [>rovcd that he was to get five per 
rent, on the collections. It can never be certainly known if 
Ganga Vishnu was a consenting party to the prr)secution, but 
the anxieiy of the defence to examine him, in spile of what 
the Court consid.ered to be the str«»n;> inuae^t lie iiad in pn>cur- 
ing a conviction, indicates that Nanda Kumar and his advi- 
sers were confident of his innocence and believed that Ganga 
Vishnu wuul.l be a friendly witno'^s. I think it would have 
been very difficult for Ganga Vishnu to give evidence whicli 
wouM not have been in f.ivour of the accused, for I canrjot see 
how he could have got over his own acts in indorsing tlie Corrt- 
jMpy’s bonds over to Nanda Kumar, and in accepting the receipt 
K. and in not suing or comiplaining earlier. He had not the 
excuse of Mohan Prasad that he had no power in the bus ness 
dining the lifetime of Padma Mohan, for he was him.self tlie 
trustee, and the executor of the will. As Kista Jiban said, 
(1023,' ‘‘ Ganga Vishnu is in reality master.” 

Captain Price, who was one of the Graiul Jury who brought 
in a true bill against the Rajah, and who seems to li ivc been 
present throughout the trial, tells us* that Ganga Vishnu was 

• Reiclers of Fielding’s *• Anieli.i” may nerliap-i remember that Trent’s 
father in-hiw escaped conviction for forjjery because the p.irty agi^r.eved 
could not j;ive evidence against him. Sir J. S. will pei haps allow me to 
quote Fielding, as he was, I believe, a duly qualified barrister. 
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a well-wisher of Nanda Kumar anti was said to have been 
hurried Oil a‘4ainst his will b}' Kista Jiban, Mohan Prasad and 
the legatees, to admit of the prosecution ! h"or all these reasons it 
was important, I think, that the defence shoiil 1 have had an 
o[)portunity of examininj^ him. We are Icjld that he was ill, 
and that a doctor deposed that he could not come to Coint 
without risk of his life. Ihit could not the trial have been 
postponed for a few days? ov could not the jmy have adjourn- 
ed to his house? Apiinrcntly if they had even consfuited to j;o 
down stairs he might have been examined, for part of the dilH- 
culty consisted in getting him over the verandah. Willi mis 
propost;d to hoist him over with ropes, which of coiii.se was 
enough to fiighten an invaliil. Jt is olj^ervahle that Sir IClij ih 
Impey, thf)ugli hcloUl the ju \' not to lake any [)r(dn-lice against 
the prisoner for not calling (ranga X'ishnii, sai l nothing U) the n 
about tile p js.sible loss to the prisoner by his not being e.xamined. 

Tin: Alcouxts. 

I shall here endeavour to cx|)lain the accounts which wc’rc 
made out between Pallaki ativl his heirs on the one haiul, and 
Nanda Kinn<ir on the other. This is a point uhieh was vei\’ 
sligluly noticed by Sir luijah Impey in his charge. All he said 
wa.s — “ There aie two pieces of w riltcn evidence relied on by the 
prisoner ; one, the entry in the book from the kararnama, on 
account of the agreement of the .sums ; and you will find 
that the sums said by Kista Jibaii Das to be contained in the 
kararnama, tv':/, 

Darbar expenses ... ... ... K.s. 6000 

Bond, batta and premium ... 

Do. amount to the sum of ... ... Rs, 75,630-7 

which is the sum m the cntiy. 

“The other is the account delivered by Mnhan Ihasad and 
Padrna Mohan Das, in which l*atlma IMcdian Das had t.dcen 
credit for this sum ; and the suhsequent account likewise contains 
it. I do not think much can be drawn from this, for tlie sums 
had, as Mohan Prasad says, been paid, and therefore they 
certainly would take credit for them, to prevent their being 
charged with them ; this they would do, were the monies proper- 
ly or improperly paid.” To this Sir J. Stephen appends the 
note, “ I have not encumbered iny account of the trial with 
these papers for the reasons given by Impey.” He takes no 
notice of impey’s mistake about the figures, and docs not 
apprise his reader.s that there was no such total anywlicrc as 
Rs. 75,630-7, nor drfes he take any notice of the Nagari docu- 
ment, ICxhibit M, of wlu'ch a translation is in the report. (9S2-83.) 
Nor docs he refer to a similar omission by Impey. 
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And 5’et this Exhibit M, was far the most imporlart 
document filed in the case, and it is impossible to decide on the 
question of Nanda Kumar’s innocence without a careful study 
of it. « 

l^l.scwJicrc Sir J. Stephen ^ives a better reason for not inserting 
Exhibit M, namely, tint several of ihc exhibits arc to him unin- 
telligible. I do not wonder at this, for ICxhibit M is misi)rintci], and 
there are also mislramlalion*^- (ifthc Nagari origiiTal, hut this docs 
not excuse Sir James Stephen fa* rashly taking up the case and 
dogmatising on it. I have given much time to the .study of the 
accounts, and I think that 1 have succeeded in comprehending 
them. 

We may describe the accounts as being five in number : — 

1. The kararnama. 

2. 'i’he entiics in the Ijooks. 

3. Exhibit M. 

4. An account filed in the ]\Iayor\s Conit by l\u]ma Mohnn. 

5. * Exhibit (J whicJi w a.'. Tiled in the ]\la}<:;r s C^>nrt after having 

been signed by l\;dma Mohan and Mohan Tiasad. 

The fir>t thict', however, weic the only important papeis, and 
imroi t ini.itely llu: chief of tlicm, namely, the kaiainama, could 
iK^t be pKMlnrtd at llie tiial. We Inive only Kista Jibaii’s 
accwiiiit of i(, and the entiics which he made in the books 
fi(/m it. 

d be* Icaiarnnma was a i'»aprr w i ilten by I'adma Mohan, and 
.sigiud by Jhiii.iKi. it wms an a count stated* between liallaki 
and Xanda Einnar, .^iid specified the jeweis-bond, the darbar 
e\;fv.ip*' soine delits vu atc iini v/f tjps ■ that is notes 

ol iiiLiid. In oiVplaC'.: Ki.slii Jibaii cads tlte d.ocument a caiui- 
t.ima. 1 d-aibi if thb, is .« ml^pilnt for Icarainama. Karainama 
i'' a rew i.in w- :d and not bkt 1)’ to be u-ed iii t'l \agari docu- 
ment. rx-isi!>i\' tiw was kanlunama, an instalment bond, 

;r.id this was t’.in.sintcd by i..iIiot or Kista Jiban as kararmima. 
Kl-tih M'.'b* is llw* name we should have ex})ectcd to find, -at 
bast if tin! lians.iction had been entirely between lEaigali.s. 
] gads r from Ki'.ta Jibaii’s evidence that the document w'as in 
.some way, a piumisSv>iy ncjte 01 inst.dment bond, for he calls it 
a v[aMa\iV. and says that the words “ the space of six months” 
were written ».)n it. (l02l and 1061). 

'I'he kaomiama is the document about which Kista Jiban 
is sii[)po.sed to have broken down in cioss-cxaininatfon, a fiiilurc 


r>olU says ill his ^lo-saiy that the \voi«l l/f is pariiciilaily used in licngal 
for notes ‘;ivcn hclurc-hand fi>r inor.ey to be paid for sei vices to be 
pc'rfoiincd. They ini*;ht, therefore, appropriately come into an account 
in whicli Uallaki may have agreed beforc-haiui to ';ive Nanda Kumar money 
for d.utiai expenses. Kven ihercfoie if Mohan Fiasad spoke truly when 
he said ihat no buch expenses \Yerc paid, these tips might not be forgciie.^. 
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which by some was supposed to have had a good deal to do 
with Nanda Kumar’s conviction. It is difficult to make out 
what Kista Jiban said on this occasion, for he was not fully 
examined, and he was evidently much confused. He was not 
even asked in what month or year Mohan Prasad saw the karar- 
nania ! lie was examined jit an extraordinary hour, about one 
o’clock in the inoniiiig apparently, afier the evidence had 
closed, and when, no doiil)t, the Judges and the jury were 
anxious to get free from their seven days’ captivity. 

Sir James Stephen says : “ The paper itself was not produced 
at the trial. If Kista Jiban Das was to be believed, it was 
when he sa'.v it under the control of Nanda Kumar, for he said 
that the Mahc'irajah sent for it from his liouse ; but another wit- 
ness, INTohan D.ts, said (if his evidence refers to this document, as 
1 think it tloes, though it is by no means clear) that he 
made a cojiv by Nanda Kumar’s desire of the original paper, 
gj'.ve the oiiginal to Padma Mohan, and kr^t the copy liim- 
sclf, which copy appears !») have bf‘cn protiuced at tl\c li ial.” 
I am not suie tliat the first part of this statement is concct. 
It seems pos ibic that what Kista Jiban meant was that the 
Maharajali sent for the karainama to Mohan Prasad’s house ; 
and tliiit in fact jMoIian Pia^ad or Kista Jiban brought it to 
the ]\lah,araj<!li. 

Jnth." cx.iinination-in-chief Ki>^a Jiban said that the Maha- 
rajah seal tor the kararnama to his own hou^'C. In cioss-cxainina- 
lion llie (iiu;sti(»n put to liiin was ‘‘ wlio pioduccd the karainama, 
Mohan IVasad or .Maharajali ? '*’ Ti'.c an-wer was: “ Maliaraj.di 
sent for it from his hoiist;.” Thi*^ is ambiguous, for wc do not 
know vvhat was liv' Urdu i)osscs.*>ive pKnioun used by the wit- 
ncMS, I'ut it is (idd if ll'.e w'ilness meant Nanda Kumar’s 
hou'C, fa' llicy v. cic thcic at the time, unless, indeed, he meant 
Namla Kiiiiiar'.-, ' ni eiii the country. However, the point is 
not iisiportaiit. for if Sir J. Stephen’s intci pretation be correct, 
tlicrc i,i no ci.ntradiction between Kista Jiban and Mohan Das. 
Mohan Da.s no doubt says that lie delivered the original to 
Padma Jilolian, but lie docs not say that Padma Mohan liad 
it before, or that he brought it to Nanda Kumar’s hou e. His 
evidence is consistent wdth the idea that the Rajah had the paper 
in his cnstr,dy, and that he, at that interview, gave it to Padma 
Mohan after ke< ping a cc'py. It is not imprssible that this 
witness, who ]i\ed at Cossiiiibazar near Miirshidabad, may have 
bi ought the deed to the Rajah’s from the house of the latter in 
that place, and that this may be what Kista Jiban referred to. 

Molian Das said lie made his copy about six years before, and 
before the rains, but it is hopeless to try and fix the date. 
There is some apparently inextricable confusion in tlic report, 
for Mohan Das said he took a quarfer of a ghurri to write the 
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copy, and offered to submit to a trial if they doubted him. 
But instead of giving him the copy of the kararnama to copy, 
tlicy set him on Exhibit M, and then the report is that he was 
an hour and-a-liMf over it, (1054.) How he could take so long 
I ilo in)t understand. 

As we have seen, Kista Jiban was not asked the date of the 
interview, and we arc left to conjecture on tlio subject. The 
Chief Ju'.ticc assumed in his charge that the interview took 
place before the payment of the bond, for afterwards it could 
be of no use. I do not follow lhi.s. Why should not Nanda 
Kumar have sent for Mohan Prasad after the civil suit was 
brought, arid there was a talk of a reference to arbitration ? 
In the same cr«»ss-examination Kista Jiban said that Padma 
Mohan had shown him the paper before Mohan Prasad took 
liiin t() Nanda Kumar’s house, and frcuTi his evidence (1022) 
wc know that Padma ]\Iohan showed him the p.ipcr about the 
end of 1771. I admit, however, that there is a ccjnfnsion which 
1 canfiot explain, fov Kista Jiban said before that he never saw 
the paj)cr again after he had made the entry in the book from 
it. M owc'ver, iftlie Chief Justice’s view be correct, that the inter- 
view took j)lace before the bond was paid, there does not seem 
to be any contradiction between Kista Jiban’s evidence, and 
that (>f Mohan Da.s. I'he latter may refer to another dnv. 

The k.irarn.iina must liave beci^ drawn up after the execution 
of tlic bond. Mxlnl)il for it rcfcnt:d to it, and described its 
terms. 1 tlieicf(»ro do iu»t understand the point (>f the jury’s 
question, would not the kararnama have been given up on a 
bund to j)ciform the contract? It looks as if the jurv had begun 
to get lo-'t ! 1 gather from the notices piuv cJ by Mr jarret, 
(io,Vb) that the kararnama was dated Qlh I’aush. Unfor- 
tunately tlic year is lu^t given, but it may ivat im[)n»bably hav'e 
been tlie otli Palish 1825, (January 1769) the same month in 
which the pt.uer of attorney was executed, tliuiigli tliat Wris oil 
tlu* d.i\’ afl<-r the iiiiddlc of l\'iush. 

Thisua^ a lime wlien Ballaki was settling up his accounts, 
and !lie .sti])iiIation of six months may refer to the likelihood that 
\’ei‘lst would pay the Company’s debt in that time. The 
notice jM'oved by Mr. Janet is also important, because its 
terms -iipport the view taken by Sir James Stcphi'n of -Kista 
Jib.m’s evidence, and also tlic evidence of Mohan Das. The notice 
callcil upon I^achnian Das, llic brother of Padma Mohan, to 
produce a Nagari paj)('r given to Pachna Mohan by Maliaraj;ih 
Nanda Kumar, when .Abdian Piasad, Ganga Vishnu and Padma 
Mohan were at liis huusc, in Ballaki Das’ o.wn writing,* dated 
about the 9lh of Paush. 


• Fioin Kista Jibun'a evidence it would appear that it was only partially 
wiilien by Ballaki. 
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According to Kista Jiban, the kararnama mentioned that a 
sum of money, the aiiKmnt of whicli he did not recollect, was to 
be paid to the Governor and^Ir. rear.son.(?) Unfortunately I do 
not know who Mr. J^carson was ; it would* be important to 
know, for it ihiglit enable us to fix the date c*f the kararnama. 
Tlicre was apj^arcntly a Mr. Pearson in Calcuita in iyot> wIk; lo.st 
a young wife, f(f)i in the l^engal Obituary, (]). Cnj) there is the record 
of a ]\Irs. Saiah Peaiscai who died on Sth Se])tc:mber 1/68, aged 
39. There is also (at [). 71) the record of the deatli of a jMr. 
Thomas iV'ar.son in 17S1 at the age of 42.* The kararnama also 
incnli(im*d Jvs. 3,5f)0"I* on account of tips, that is, notes ot hand. 
There was also inenli<>n of a bond on account of jewels on 
which there was a premium of four annas in the ru])i. 

Kista Jiban went <m to say, tliat alter seeing the kararnama, 
he made the following entry in the bc-oks. “in the [)rivaie 
account c»f Pallaki Das, the sum of Rs. 129.620-7 is the jama 
of the account of I\I<diarajah Nanda Kumar Ji ; the p.irticulais 
of which are (mi the credit siile of the accf)unt ' given 
on inspecting a da^tawiz ; tlie receij)! is talv'cn, ami it is written 
on tiie cietiit, ]\I..harajtih Nanda Kumar’s account witli you.’* 
Kista Jiban expl.iimd tliai though the entry wS.s made after 
IJailaki's death, tile WMi'ds '•' with y(Mi " were em[)Io\'cd, as Die 
b(a»ks were JJalir.kr.s, and it a]»pcared thrit there were other 
siinilail}' exjues^rd entiivis in tin: bv)uks. It, theiefvie, iloes not 
ri[ipCMr what giolliuis tlic C!m;fJu^t ice laid for sa\ ing that the 
entry (airud maiks of susiiicion willi it. 

Oil the cicdit side theic wa'^ tile hdlowing cntr\' : — “ I'hc 
jama of IMahamjali Ks 09/>3O-7, the bwnd of which llalktki 
wrote the paiticulars, 48,021 Rupis, a bond beating ilate 
7th Aiigu-t 1765, in J'jigli.'h w’ortls, but Nagari chaiaetcis, the 
date of the i-eid is the- 7tli Hhadlra 1172, Tengal st)-le, Rs. 
12,005-4, the account of interest sawa has been settled ; which 
suins cast uj), make 6oo20-j.j, 9O04-3 ; j6 \)Cy cent, on account 
of Sikka Rugis added to tliat, make 0 <j 0 ;^o-y ; tlierc is an end C'f 
the account.” 'J'his account of llic entiles does not .seem full, fur it 
gives details only of Rs. 60,630, and not of Rs. I29,(i30. 

Ki-ta jiban said ho made the entry under the oiders of 
M<j]i;in I’la.-ad, Ganga Vi.shnu and Padina ]\lohan, but he added 
that* Mohan Prasad was not pre.sent, and that wlien he went to 
ask him, he told him to go to Padma IMolian, as lie w'as the head 
man. llecc-iild not if Mohan Prasad and Ganga Vishnu 
knew* of the entry theji. but they must have knowai of it when 


* This m^iy have'becn the Thomas Pc-uson wlio was Judj^e Advocate in 
June 1766, and took part in the trial of Cap. Slainfoilh. (mooine, p. 6uS) 
it really 10 ks after all as if “ Air. Peaison’' were a iiiispiint foi “ Malia- 
lajdi.” (S-'o end of firr^t ])aia. of C. iC 1061.) 
tQy ? 35,000. (See 1061.) 
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the papers were filed in the Civil Court. (Apparently the wit- 
ness meant the Mayor’s Court) 

Kisla Jiban staled that he made the entries when the papers 
were called for b>’^tlic Adalat, (Mayor’s Couit,) and tliat as near 
as lie could remember, he did so four and a half j’cars before. 
This would make the date December 1770. lie afterwards said, 
however, that he made the account a little after the accounts 
came into the Court Unfortunately the entry was m)t dated, 
and Ki'^ta Jiban said that he could show fifty whieli liail no d;ile, 
(1034.) Mr. Isurer is said to have produced an account delivered 
in by I'ailma Mohan on 1st October 1774. Of course, this d.ile 
is WDiv.^-, fur Patlma ]\Iolian died in December 1771. Proliably 
isL October 177 1 i**^ the true date, as tiial was the day on wliich 
l^ldma IMolian attended, and was pul luuler the eh. 110*0 of 
]K*ons. This would make the date little more than tliree ycais 
])revioii.s to tlu; time of his ^ivinc;* evidence. 

Sir Jami*s Stephen has a note about the k:irarnama, (I, 158) 
which contains two cxtnif'rJinaiy misstatements. 

lie “linpcy had only to insist n[)on a a])i)licalion 

of the rules of c\'idcnc(‘, and he would have sluit out the 
.'-trouj^e-t ])art' of Xauda Kumar’s defence. Acoordini^ to the strict 
luh''^ of (’vidence, the entry made by Kista Jiban Das in Ikillaki 
Das’ bonks afbT bis (KmIIi, on the report of I’aciina Mohan, was 
110 evid'-nce. It was a mere record of Padina Molians’ st itcmeiU, 
wliich would lint Ijc o\'i<lcnce. As to tlie kararn.inia, the neccs- 
.sary p-ieliininaiy pro(;f to m.ikc secondaiy evidence of its 
contents admissible was not ^iven. It was traced h*) llu? 
liosscssi. n of either Naiida Kumar or Padma ]\Iohan, but Nanda 
Kumar did* not [irodiice it, and thcic wjis no i \ i 7 ,ciico as to any 
search aiuon^ the jiajicrs of Padma ?\Irhan.” 

Now it is not true that Kista jihan’s entry was .a mere record 
of Patlma Mohan’s st.ilemcnt. Kista Jiban bcvyin b\^ laicitiiiLj 
P.idnia Mohan’s .statement and was stopped by the Court, who 
told him, as Sir J<nnes Stejilien does iu*w, tliat this was no c‘vi-* 
demcc. riieuMipon Kisl.i Jiban went on to say that he saw the 
C.ii atama which was written by Padma ]\IoIuin, and si-ned by 
Iki'.’: dvi Das. 

(Juc's^jon . — Arc 3^011 sure Ballaki Das’ hand was sic^ned to it ? 

Auszcd '. — I .saw with 1113^ own C3X's that the handwTitiiiij of 
Ballaki Das waste it ? 

Oaesfion. — Was his name si^fned to it? 

Ansivcr. — These arc the words written in the? handwrilinj^ of 
Ballaki Das. “ It is written by Ballaki Das, written above by 
Padma ]\Tohan D.is, the space (»f .six numths.” 

Lower down he was asked: ’Did 3^.11, Trom the date (I 
.suppose it means datum) of that paper, make an entry in 
the books, and he answered : Yes. Impey’s dun j^^c might liave set 
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Sir J. Steplien’s right here, for he said that one of the two pieces of 
wiiltcn evidence relied on by the prisoner was “ the entry in tiic 
book from the kiirarttama!' 

I'hen, aj^ain, there was a search made amon.;j Padina Mohan's 
papers for the* kararnaina. We have seen th it Mr. Janet 
proved service of notice tf) produce, t)ii P.ulsna iNTohaii’s Jieirs. 
His father and brother too api)cared in court and ;^ave evidence. 
Lachman, the‘'brother, depo>cd that lie ilid not come to Calcutta 
till eijrht months after Padma Mohan’s death, and that I'adma 
Mohan’s papers were in couit. Sib Nath, the father, said that he 
was in Patna when Padma Mohan dictl, and that he never had 
any of his papers. After that Kista Jihan went with Mr. .Sealey, 
the former Re<^istrar of the Ma\a)r’s Court, and S'*aiched for the 
kararnama.* He said he had loi‘ked over every one paper, and 
could swear that it was nc't amf>n<^ them. Accoidini^s howcviT, 
to the practice followed throu^lioul the trial, Mr. Sealey wa.s 
called to contradict him. lie said that ho was present when 
Kista Jiban looked over the papcis, and that lie did not look at 
some bccau'^c of the iiulorscmcnt->. and some. be(MUsc they were 
old, and some, because he had lietl them ui) himself. Sealey 
added that he apprehended the papm.s could not be examined in 
less than three days. Tlien Kista Jihan was recalled and asked, 
did you examine every buiullc? Answer. — 1'here were several 
laige bundles of papers of old accamts, that 1 did not e.x.imine, 
thinking them of no use. On this the Court said ‘‘ this will not 
entitle you to read any pap-r, or make wlMt Kista Jiban Has 
said evidence. Put tliough it is not stiictly so, I will nevcrtlie- 
Icss leave it to the jury.” Here we have an individual judge 
sj)caking as the Court. I prc.suine that this was I mpe)', and 
it shows the prominent pait he took. We are not told in so 
many words that the papers searched were Padma Mf^han’s, but 
there can be no doubt they were so, for Padina Moliaii's brotlicr 
had. just .said, “both Padma Mohan Das private papers and 
those of Pallaki Das were in the Court. Ganga Vislmu has 
taken away Ballaki Das’ papers, f Padina Mohan Da.s, remain 
there.” 

We thus .see that Sir J. Stcidicn is wrong in saying that 
there was no evidence of a search among Padma Mohan’s 
papers. There was a search, and it was such as would probably 
have ■ satisfied most pcrsoirs. Notice was also given to Mohan 
Pra.sad to produce the papers, and Mr. jarret's clerk proved that 
the notice was served, but of course, Mohan Prasad denied that 

t 

• Tiie witness did not say in so many woids that he looked for the 
Kararnama. but he ^said he loulced for a paper wrote in H.illaki Das’ hand, 
signed by Padma Mohan. It was a paper in which ail the agreement was 
drawn. (1034.) This could only have been the Kararnama. 

t h will be remembered that they were separated on 27th April 1775. 
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he had such a paper. (980) Apparently the copy was not 
admitted, because service of notice on Ganga Vishnu was not 
proved, for this was the objection made by the Court on the 
last day but one of the trial. (1049) If so, was tin’s fair ? 
Ganga Vishnu was declared to be a helpless invalid, apd 
Mohan Prasad was his attorney and had got notice to produce, 
and had sworn that he had not the paper. Was notice to the 
agent not enough, and w«as Impey justified in saying, after 
all the steps taken by the defence, that their attempt to es- 
tablish the kararnama as evidence, failed of legal proof? So 
far from thinking that Impey admitted evidence too easily, 
it seems to me that he wrongly excluded it. Search for the 
original having been proved as above, he surely ought to 
have admitted the copy of the kararnama which Mohan Das 
m ule from the original, and which was attested by the brah- 
man, Sango (?) Lai and by Chaitanya Nath. Mohan Das 
deposctl that after he had made the copy he read it (with the 
original, I presume,) and altered the words that were wrong. 
Chaitanya Nath deposed that the paper was read out to him, 
and that lie signed his name in Bengali, lie was then asked 
if he und('rst<K)(l Nagari, and replied that he did not, but 
that he s|i »kc J Iindii<l<iiii. Then he was asked who explained 
tlic [)ap's,r» to him in B<’ngali. I suppose the Judges were not 
aware ihrjt the onl}^ difficulty that Chaitanya Nath could have 
with the N.igari was in reading it Any one who can talk 
] liiuliistani can uiulcrstaiul Nagari, /. r., llincli, when it is read 
to Iiim. This Chaitanya Nath was a Bengali and lived at 
Murshid.ibad. Jfe asked tu be examined in Bengali, saying 
that he dill not know Moors well. Messrs. Elliot, Jack.son and 
Jebi) all swore that he knew floors perfectly well, and Weston 
the juiynian clinched the matter by saying that Chaitanya 
Nath spoke Moors better than he did Bengali ! It would liavc 
been strange if ir wcie so, and still iiK^rc strange that Weston 
should know it. In spite of W’^eston’s Eurasian blood and 
trai-iMig, I prefer to believe that Cliaitanya Nath knew his 
me.t ’ier-tonguc better tlian a foreign one. 

Exhibit M, 

According to chronological order this document comes before 
the entries in the books of Ballakl Das, but 1 have thought 
it best to describe these immediately after the kararnama from 
whicli they were made. 

Exhibit M. ('982-83) is a statement of the account between 
Nanda Kumar and Ballaki s estate. It seems to have been a 
cliglott-Nagari and Bengali. The Nagari was written by Padma 
Mohan Das and the Bengali by a writer of the Maharajah, named 
Poresh Sudan (,?) Gupta. Chaitanya Nath said that this man 

21 
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it) C.'ilciittD, but ai)[>arcntly tlie Court cli^l not summon him. 
I Ti 'W iii ^rn JCx. i\I. lir'il, \\*i*I):ilim, as it stands in Iluwcll, and 
^(jC 'LHily in llu; lorm which seems to me to be correct. 

0 ) Ah'UM'cc pai>cr iixca and marked Exhioit M. of wliich the 
foliC'wi']^ is a translale. 

Accounts. 

R--. Arf. " 
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to 920 

One time 

Uiif liine. 
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1 
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! \ 5 '604 1 

tS:u:nc.i ) I'.IuiiU.'r R!:i'.s\UD. 


Ti;L‘.Mv>iiC^’ Uoss. 
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In making up this account, I have had to allow for errors in 
HowclTs text. It is clear that as it stands in Howell it is 
wrong, for the true total of the figures shown on the debit side 
would be 143 ,^ 35 * ?tnd not as printed, 143,804. This discre- 
pancy can, I think, be easily explained. The item set down as 
on account of Dharam Chand is Rs. 596-2, but if wc a.ssumc 
that the 6 and the 9 have become transposed, as might easily 
happen in copying, we get an item which harmonizes with the 
total — for by reading Rs. 569-2, instead of Rs. 596-2, wc 
get a reduction of 27, and this is exactly the difference between 
143,835 and 143,804. The in'opricly of the correciion becomes 
almost unquestionable when wc find that Rs. 5f)9-2, is exact- 
ly the value in current rupis of Rs. 527, the sum in the margin 
of the account, if the latter were arcots and converted at the 
cstablislicd exchange of 8 per cent. This is the rate at which 
the large bond has been converted into curieiit riipi^^, ihotJgh the 
item of Rs. 2,200 has been converted at the rale of 16 rupis, tluit 
is the rate for the convcr‘^ion of sikkas. 

The grand total .shown on the debit side is Rs. 1^5,80^, but 
the details amount to onl)’ Rs. 143,804. I h.ive, therefore, con- 
jectured that the difference may be reconciled by debiting the 
Rs. 2,000 which Ballaki a.skcd Nanda Kiim.ir to pay to DJiararn 
Chand. Tin’s .sum was to be paid out of the Compaiiy'.s money 
(vide ICx. L) and it is ccniccivable that Nainla Kumar may 
have paid it, and yet tliat it should not be entered in the account, 
either through oversight, or because the receipt and tlic ]).iy- 
ment were simultaneous.* The total of the bond shown in this 
account (Ex. ]\I) docs not agree with tlic cntiy inatic in tlic 
books by Ki.sta Jiban under the directions eff Padma Mohan. 
The annas agree, but there is a difference of Rs. 3,310 in tlic 
rupis, the figures in the account being Rs. 126,320 and in the 
books Rs. i29/i>o. 1 cannot fully explain this di.scrcpancy ; 
possibly it is due to differences in the mode of calculating the 
exchange. The figures .shown in the account are arcots, as is 
proved by the exchange being at Rs. 8f, and thus it appears 
that the amount of the bond was first converted into arcots, and 
then again into current rupis. In Kista Jiban’s account the 
conversion was made at once from sikkas into current rupis 
at 16 p. c. A percentage of R.s. 2-4-10 would nearly give 
the difference between Rs. 60,026 and Rs. 61,408, and such an 
exchange would not be abnormal for arcots. I may here 
observe that it is difficult, and perhaps in some cases impossible, 


* Another possible cj-planation is that the figures may have been iiicor 
rectly copied from the Nagari, and that Cliaiuinya Naih may have paid two 
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to ascertain what was the rate of exchange adopted on certain 
occasions. Verdst (App p. 245) gives a diary for 3 montlis, 
(June-August 1768) showing how the exchange fluctuated from 
(lay to day. In the account produced by Nanda Kumar against 
Hastings, a sum is shown as the amount for the exchange from 
arcots into sanwats, but I cannot make out the exact percentage, 
though it is nearly three per cent. 

It may be that the difference is due to something having 
been written off in Ex. M. It will be remembered tliat Kista 
Jiban*s entries were made from the kararnama and without any 
lefercncc to Ex. AI. It may be fairly argued, I think, that the 
very fact that I'-x. AI does not quite agice with Kista Jiban’s 
entric.s or with the kararnama, is evidence that it is an independ- 
ent account, and not prepared in collusion with Padma Mohan 
or Kista Jiban. 

That Ex M is intended to represent transactions between 
Nanda Kumar and liallaki’s estate, no one can doubt who is 
acquainted witli the facts of the case and the names of persons 
concerned theicin. 

The item of Rs. 11,362-8 for a bond on account of a mort- 
gaged house, is i)robably the Rs. 10.000 lent by Nanda Kumar 
to Ji.ilkiki at CliandtMiiagore. The fact of tlie loans being 
secured on a house, exi>lains how tlic lease of a house came to be 
returned wlieii the debt was satisfied. I cannot exi)lain how 
Rs. io.ooj-8 became Rs. 11,362-8. 'Phis may be by addition of 
interest or it may be by exchange. A jicrccntagc of Rs. 13, 
annas 10 would give the difference exactly, and this is b}^ no 
means an unlikely rale of exchange for converting •sanwats into 
cuiTcut ru])is. There is a curious resemblance between the 
Rs. 1 1,362-8 here shown, and the item of Rs. 11,262-8 set down 
in ICx. O, as due to Mohan Prasad. I do not suppose they 
rcpreseiu the .same tiaii.saction, but the figures seem to point to 
a similarity in the mode of calculating the interest or the 
(exchange. Rs. 10,802-8 which is the amount of an item in 
Mohan Prasad's sum would be Rs. 10.000 plus Rs. 8-10 p. c. 

1 cannot quite cxi)lain Mohan Prasad\s statement, (950) 
that N.inda Kumar said he and Padma Mohan had made 
out three papers, one for Rs. 48,021 sikkas and two others 
aggregating R.s. 35,000 arcots. If llic evidence was true Nanda 
Kumar may have been referring to the kararnama, whicli, 
according to KLsta Jiban, (1,061,) mentioned Rs. 35,o<X) on 
account of tips. 

The other two accounts to whicli I have referred may be dis- 
missed with a few word.s. 

The account of ist October 1771 delivered in by Padma 
Mohan and of which Mr. P^arrer produced a copy, (1,024) is not 
in the report Ex. Q is filed, but though it is veiy long, it 
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contains nothii^i^ about Naiiila Kumar nor docs it open with a 
balance refcrriiu^ to his transaclions. Ma|,;al Caliistry mentioned 
ill it is jirobably a misprint for Ali^^iiel Van C’olstcr. 

The most ifiiport.int thinp^ about the paper AT. is that it was 
sij^neil by AIoluwi lhasatl. There is a conflict of evidence as 
to wlicn and where tin’s was d(;ne. Cliaitanya Nath, tlie 
Malnirajah’s treasurer, dep(\s<*d that Mohan Trasad si^i^ned the 
account in his presence at Nanda Kuinai’s house. Jle said 
that tliere were two adjustments of accounts. J^irst Mohan 
Prasad, Gani^a Vishnu and Padma M«)han came and 
settled the accounts in conversalinii On another day two 
of them onl)' were at the hou^^e of Nanda Kumar and 
sii^'ncd the account. Tlicse two must liavc b(‘en Padma 
Molian and Mohan Piasa^I, fvir lie had said just I )c fore that 
they r^iiTiicd in his prc'a nee, and at N.uuli'i Kumar’s house, 

lie said that the peismH jiresent were Jai Deb Chaube, 

Paicsh Sudan Gui)ta, Molian Prasad, Gan L;a Vishnu .^apparently 
his presence must reh r to tlic first .>etlKiment\ Padma Aiohan 
Das. Nanda Kumar and hinn.elf. No })ie\ious accounts were 

pnjduced as far as he saw, but the balance settled was Rs. 

2,369- 1, the b. dance shown in JCxhibit M. This balance 
was sStiuck will'll lh«.^ bonds wi'ie delucred to the Alaharajah. 
This, I think, may enable us to fix the tlate f)f the account as 
14th January 1770, for w(i know from Chaitan\-a Nath’s evidence 
that the bon Is, tlu)UL;h <.;iven to the ATaharajah at tlie settlc- 
m:nt of acc(nmt, were not in(lf»rsed over to him till the follt>win<T 
murniii;.;, and I tliiiik wc may assume that the receipt Kx. F. was 
not granted till the transaction had been completed I>y the 
indorsement of the bonds. Ganga Vi.dmu would have been an 
important witness alxnit the selllcmenl, and the defence was 
anxious to call him, Init were unable to do so. Jai Deb Chaube 
was not examin ’d or cross-examined on the point. 

Alohan Prasad’s account of the affair is given at and 
1044. He admitted his signature on Fxdiibit AI, but professed 
not to know if the other was Padma Alohaii’s, and said th it he 
did not think tliat the body of tiie dr>ciimcnt was in Padma 
Alohau’s handwriting. I'ortunalely, Lachman, the yv)Ungcr 
brother of Padma Alohan, was able to prove that both the signa- 
ture and the whole tlocument were in his brotlicr’s handwriting, 
and Kista Jiban dcjjoscd to the same thing, so that Alolian 
Ffcisad was discredited by two witnesses. Alohan Prasad denied 
that he signed tlie paper at Nanda Kumar’s house, or that the 
account was settled there in his presence. What lie said 
was that the paper was drawn out in order to show it to 
IJallaki Das’ widow. He said that he signed it at his own house, 
(1046,) and 18 or 20 days after the bond (q^^ bonds?) 
was received by the Alahaiajah. But even this will not make 
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the transaction later than the first part of February ^ 77 ^> 
consequently many months before any accounts were filed in the 
Mayor’s c(/art, ^riic fact that the paper was, according to 
Mohan Prasadj.shown to the widow, also enables us to fix: its date 
within moderate limits, for the widow retired to J*ienarcs a month 
or two after receiving the Company’s bonds. (1026.) 

Mohan Prasad was asked why he signed llu> paj^er and he 
replied, “ Wlien Jkillaki Das’ widow called me to her, she f>bscrved 
my .signature was not to it ; upon which PatliVia Mohan Das 
observed that the widow of Ballaki Das had taken notice of 
my signature not being to it. He said, here is no name, no tips, 
no account ; only put your name to this. Why do )'(iu make 
any doubt about it ? Only sign it, and I will give it you back.” 

Then he was asked if it was Maharajah Nanda Kumar’s 
account to which he n'plied by asking if thc\v could find his 
name t(j it. Then he denied that it was his account, h'urlher 
on in the report, lu^wever, he said, “ It is M.iharajah’s accfjunl, 
the darbar kharach is there, he tu(/k the boi\d for Rs. 129,000 
and obtained Rs. 60,000 for darbar expenses.” 

Mohan Prasad’s attempt to get over ICx. M seems to me 
very susi)ici(nn. The omissiem of Nanda Kumar’s name from 
it may have emboldened him to deny that it wa.-^ Nanda Kumar’s 
account, but he C()uld hardly venture to deny that it related to 
Nanda Kumar’s trausaclions. 'Phe mention <»f a bond for Rs. 
66,320-7, of the name of Dliaram Chand, Ikdlalci’s former paitner, 
of Chaitanya Nalli, and of tlie eight C'ompany’s bonds, was 
sufficient to put this be\'ond doubt. It w ill be seen lu ieafter 
that Mohan Jha^ad liad made a similar defence in the Civil Coiiit. 
There, too, acc(‘rding l(» Rouse, as (pioted ’oy hir J. Steiiheii, he 
admittc-ii that he had signed the pai)er, l)iit denied that it was 
an account \^ ilh Nainia Kumar. I hal the p.qjci filed Ifi the 
Civil Court was Jix. M. is .shown by Rouse's account of it as 
an adjusted account, show i?)g a small bahtnee in Nanda Kumar’s 
lavcfur. We Icimw, too, fiom M^'han Prasad, that Kx. M was 
filed in the civil suit, lor lie tells us that lie saw it tlicrc. (1046.) 
1 d ^ not believe Mohan Prasad’.s stoiy about his signing it 
aUcrwaifD at his owm lioiisc, and merely to satisfy the widow'. 
I [)r<.trr V) believe Chaitanya Nath ; 1st, because Alohan Prasad’s 
sig'iuituu* is above l^uima Moban’s (9S3,) wliieh is not likely t(» 
liave been the case if he signed allcM w.irds ; and 2nd, because if 
the [lapcr w'as with l^ad.iii.i Abduin and at Muluui Jhasad's luaise, 
I do not see how Nand Kumar came to have posse.ssion of it ; 
and yet we see that it w’as he who filed it in tlieCixil Court. 
Nor do I believe for a moment that Mw>lian lhasad would 
sign an incorrect paper merely to please the wn\low. At least, 
if he did so, he would have taken care not to let it go out of 
Ids possession, lie evidently was coihscious of this impiobability, 
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for he says Padma Mohan promised to give it him back. 
Why did he not insist on this bein^ done ? 

My impression is that Mohan Prasad wanted to fjet Ex. M. 
confounded with the far later account filed by Padma Mohan, 
and that he was successful in this resiTcct with the Cliief Justice. 
The latter says nothing in his charge about Kk. M. or about 
Chaitanya Natji\s cvidcMice, and only speaks of the accounts filed 
in the Mayor's court There were two such accounts, 77,:7., one 
signed by Padma Mohan alone, and anotlitM', 1 ^'x. (J., which he 
and Mohan Prasad signed (1023.) The first of these two 
accounts was apparently shown to the widow, and this ])robal)ly 
is the reason why Mohan Pnisad s])okc of ICx M. as having been 
shown to her. But that account was quite dilTcrcnt from Kx, M. 
It was a general account of the affiiirs f)f the estate, tlnuigh it 
included Nanda Kumar’s account, and it ended with a balance 
of Rs. 60,000. Besides, it was written by Kista Jiban and not by 
Padma Mohan, and was not produceil at the trial (1025-1026.) 

Sir J. Stephen says <litto to Jh'othcr Impey, and passes 
over ICxhibit M. snb-siLuiio ! Truly, the slnp-dasli, pale sicca 
fashion in which these two linglish jiulgcs i),iss ov'cr the 
accounts, is very wondcifiil I Boughton Rouse was an oriental 
scholar, had native colleagues, and was trying merely a civil 
suit, yet he shrank fri»m dcciiling the cause as it depended 
materially on accounts in Nagaii. I^emaistre and Hyde, after 
being barely six months in the country, decide in one day, 
and apparently chiefly on the oaths of Molian Prasad and 
Kamiladdin (sec their warrant to the Sheriff) that Nanda 
Kumar is guilty and send him to jail. Impey next month 
either says nothing of Kx, M., or what he docs say is mi.sleading, 
and their apologist, who is also a jnclg«*, declines to ciicumbcr 
his narrative with a mcnti'>n of the jiapers ! 

When Sir J-*’nc3 Stephen says that there is not a single 
observation in Nanda Kumar’s favour which was not noticed 
by linpey, has he ever thought of Exhibit ]\I. ? Was it not 
Impey’s duty to put this PIxhibit prominently before the jury, 
and to point out to tlicm that if they believed Chaitanya 
Nath, it would be very difficult to convict the pri.soticr, for Chai- 
tanya Nath deposed that the account was adjusted at Nanda 
Kumar’s house and in Mohan Prasad’s presence ? Were not 
the facts that Kk. M was signed by Mohan IVasad. and that 
it had been used in the Civil Court by Nanda Kumar of the 
hif^hest importance ? Could it be believed that if the bond 
really was a forgery, and that Mohan Prasad knew it to be 
such, he would sign .such an account as this and allow it to 
pass into Ihc hands of Nanda Kumar? Was a paper which 
was Nanda Kumar’s chief reliance in the Civil Court of so 
little importance when he was being tried for his life, that the 
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Chief Justice should say nothing about it? Did conduct such 
as this not justify the averment in the impeachment, that the 
Chief Justice instead of acting as counsel for the prisoner 
“ became in effect the agent and advocate of the prosecution, 
and pronounced a charge when he summed upr the evidence 
on the said trial with the most gross and scandalous partiality, 
dwelling on all the points whi*:h appeared favourable to the 
prosecution, and cither omitting altogether, or passing lightly 
over such as were favourable to the prisoner, and manifesting 
throughout the whole proceeding an evident wish and deter- 
mined purpose to effect the ruin and death of the said 
Maharajah ?** Finally, is it not almost a scandal that an Englisli 
judge of the present day should write of the above averment 
that every word of it appears to him to be absolutely false 
and unfounded ? Not that I mean to reprehend freedom in 
expressing opinion^ but surely one in Sir James Stephen’s 
position should have studied the exhibits before dogmatising 
as he lias done. In one place, { 2 ^ 0 ) he argues against Hastings 
having to do with the prosecution from his necessarily being 
uncertain as to its issue, and triumphantly asks “ How could Has- 
tings or his friends tell that Nauda Kumar might not have docu- 
ments clearly proving that the transaciion was a throughly ge- 
nuine one, that iic might not, have a receipt for the jewels ?” 
How indeed ? Was it not enough for them to know that it was a 
case of /upiier hostis? * As a fact Nanda Kumar had convinc- 
ing documents and produced them. He had a genuine impres- 
sion of 13 allaki’s seal which agreed with that on the bond : he 
had letters in cmvclopes scaled by Rallaki ; he had a copy of the 
kararnama which had been compared with the original ; he had 
proof that the original was missing or was in the hands of 
Mohan Prasad : he had an adjusted account signed by Mohan 
Prasad early in 1770 (Fx. M.) and he had the entries made by 
Kista Jiban. What was there on the other side? Some five, 
witnesses, of whom only four were important, Kamiladdin, 
Mohan Prasad, Sadaraddin, and Naba Krishna. The first 
w^as the farzi of Hastings* banyan, f the second was the signer 


* I think it was Curran who, when before an unfriendly tribunal, and 
when his adversary was thundering a;»ainst him, whispered— 

Non me iiia fervul.i terient 
Dicta, ferox ; di me terrent et Jupiter hostis. 
t Kamiladdin had two farms ; one was at Uijli, and with this apparently 
Kama liabii had nothing to do. The under^euter, and accoi ding to Bar- 
well and the Supreme Court, the person really liable for the rents, was one 
Basant Rai. 

The other was a farm of 401 salt woiks, or Thika Khalaris, as they were 
called. These had belonged to Kanta nai)u who held them under the 
name of his son Lok Nath Nandi. They were afterwards firmed to 
Kamiladdin, and Hastings declaied that his banyan had no longer any 
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of Ex. M., the third was a hanger-on on Banvell, and the fourth 

was an old banyan, and a man of vile character. 

Even Sir J. Stephen admits, (252,) that the case for the 
prosecution was far from being overwhelmingly strong, and 
that it was little more than a priina facie case. But he founds 
a peculiar line of argument upon this. His view is, that as 
the case was weak, it follows that it was a bond fide private 
prosecution, and that Hastings had nothing to do with it ! Most 
people, I should think, would be inclined to say that if the 
case was weak, and 3’Ct the pristuicr was convicted and 
hanged without any attempt b}' the Judges or jury to save 
him, it was probable tliat the whole affair was pre-arranged 
and that the tiial was a farce. 

Sir J. Stephen argues that if Hastings knew of the civil 
proceedings he wcaild have put them in. Tin's, he sa^^s, because 
Faricr speaking some 13 years afterwards, said the civil proceed- 
ings were not altogether favourable to the defence But 
Mohan Prasad knew of these proceedings if Hastings did not, 
and if he was a prosecutor, as Sir J. Stephen says he 

was, why did he not put them in? Nobody says tlnit Hastings 
or his friends had a minute knowledge of tlie civil proceedings, 
blit that he knew of the suit appears clearly from tlic fact, 
vtuichcd fur by Impey, as being notorious in Calcutta, and 
which is alluded to by Price, that when Palk confined Nanda 
Kumar, Hastings directed his release. Hastings' motive for 
this is clear enough, Palk confined Nanda Kumar in June 
or July 1772, and at that time Hastings was employing Nanda 
Kumar to expose Mahomed Raza Khan. It was in July 1772 
that Nanda Kumar's son, Gour Das, was made Diwan. 


connection with li.em, and that indeed he had been seriously injuied by 
th' ir bc?ing given to Kamiladdin. But it is clear from Kainiladdnrs own 
(1100) that Kama Balm tetained his interest in them, for tlic 
pttiliitu that l^aiii I*rasad Miikarjya under- fa i med the Tlnka Khalai is 

from Kamiladnin on account of Habii Leekenace and Niindee giving Mr. 
Arciidtakni as his security. Now there can be no doubt that this exlra- 
oniinary name, Letkenace and Niinclee is a coiruption of Lok Nath 
Nai.di. the son of Kaiita. who was then a boy of lo or I2 jears of age. 

Kainira petition of 13th December 1774 (that presented by Hastings 
to the.Boaid) lefers to Kantn Babu*s salt, and there are papers in the Board 
of Revet ue Cifiice showing that 26,000 niaunds of salt belonging to Kama 
Bahu were delivered lo him because he had made them before Kamil got his 
f.irm. There is :.ho a repot t on the subject of Kamiladdin’s debts by the 
Piovincial Coimc 1 of Calcutta, printed in the Bengal Appendix (No. 32 F, 
642 ) It is dated May I2tli, 1775, and shows that a balance of about l^lakhs 
of lupis is due by Kamil. The report iiienlions that 26,000 maunds had 
been given up by the Governor and Council to Lok Nath Nandi, and Kamil 
gets cieait accordingly, the demand against him being reduced from 
100,000 m.iunds lo 74,000. 
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The Civil Suit. 

The Civil Suit was instituted in the Court of Kachahri. This 
was a country, or Com])any’s Court, and nf)t a Couit of record, 
or cstablislicd by'Royal Chaitcr, as was tlie case witii the Ma\'or*s 
Court. Bolts, (Vol. I, p. 8o), describes it as folloy/.s : “ The Court 
of Cutcherry, on its present establishment, is composed of the 
Company’s servants under Council, any three of whom, their 
President bcini^ one, upon days stated at tlieir own option, meet 
for the hearinj^, tryini^, and determininjr in a summary way, all 
matters of nieum and tiium to any amount, wherein only the 
native inhabitants of Calcutta are concerned. The mode of 
proceedings is indeed as summary as possible. The plaintiff and 
defendant, with their respective witnesses, being summoned, tlie 
Court hears what they liave to offer and prove, viva voce^ and 
immediately proceed to decree in such matters as do not admit 
of much contest. From the decisions of this Court the Com- 
pany have directed appeals to lie finally to the Governor and 
Coui-'Cil ; which, however, is seldom done, except in matters of the 
greatest consccpieiicc, as it is in those cases the general practice 
of the Court, when not unduly interrupted, to have every cause 
determined by arbitrators or umpires chosen by the parties, or 
with ih.eir consent ; whf>se decision is final, and made a decree 
of the Court.*” It Jippcars fioin the evidence of Yar Mahomed 
who was a witness in the cause, and so was likely to remember, 
that the suit against Nanda Kumar was instituted about the 
middle of 1772. Speaking in June 1775 lie said that the suit had 
been instituted about three years before ; this, too, would agree 
with Kamiladdin’s statement that Mr. Palk confined Nanda 
Kumar about three years ago (937). 

The suit seems to have been instituted by Ganga Vidinii 
though it is very likely that the Gosain liad a hand in it. 
Nanda Kumar was the defendant. The suit was for Rs. 
129,630-7 whicli were said to be due to Ballaki’s estate^ on ac- 
count of Compan3*\s bonds, it is clear from the amount that 
tiie suit was based on the entries made by Kista Jiban under 
the orders of Padma Mohan. 

The Court of Kachahii was then presided over by a civilian of 
the name of Robert Palk, and it appears that he arrested Nanda 
Kumar for contempt of Court. This is described by Price in 
his peculiar style. He says that “ a suit was commenced against 


* Cowell tells us nothing about the Coujt of Kaohaliri or even about the 
Diwani Adalat which succeeded it. Like many other volumes of Tagoie 
Lectures his is poor value for R^. 10,000. It appears from HolweiTs Tracts 
(p. 178) that the Court of Kachahri was ieor<janize«l in 1758. Formerly it 
was the Zamind.u’s Court, and was presided over by the Collector of 
Calcutta. Ilolwell presided over the Zaiuiudar's Couit for four years from 
July 1752 till the capture of Calcutta. 
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Natula Kumar in the country courts ; a spirited young gentle- 
man, lhc?n President of the Cutcheny, sent and arrested the Raja 
for contempt of Court, and without paying any regard to the 
solicitations of the Govcinor of Bengal for the time being 
(not by committing to disgrace a nobleman and Brahman of Ins 
high order,) — he sent him to the common prison of his Court. 
The commitment being only for contempt, the Raja by making 
proper concessions, got out again and the suit went on.” Impey 
referred to this before the House of Commons, saying that “ it 
was in evidence that Mr. Talk, Judge of the Adalat, had confined 
Nanda Kumar for the forgery ; and that it was notorious tliat 
Mr, Hastings had ordered him to be released. This of itself 
>vas sufficient to prevent any native inliabitant of Calcutta from 
commencing a prosecution against him.” Before I proceed to 
notice Sir James Steplicn’s rcmaiks on Impey’s statement, 1 beg 
to call the especial attention of my readers to this last sentence. 
Is it not a plea by confession and avoidance that no attempt 
was made to prosecute Nanda Kumar before May 177;; ? or 
at least, is it not an admission that lhc*rc was no prosecution 
after Nanda Kumar’s release by Hastings till May 1775.* 

Sir J. Steplien’s remark is as follows : — “ P.dk’s evidence, if he 
gave any, is not in the rci>ort of the tri.d. The evidence of 
Farrerand Boughton Rouse given before the Impcaclimcnt Coin- 
inittec after impey’s defence, does nc>t mention this, and is 
hardly consistent with it. I think, lliercforc, that hnpey must 
have been mistaken in his assertion.” 

This is a proof, if any is wanting, of the Iiasty manner in 
which Sir J. Stephen has got up his case. Palk-f- did not give evi- 
dence, but Kamiladdin did, and lie was sufficient authority for 
Impey’s statement that Palk cf)nfined Nanda Kumar, (937,) but 
the slatoment that he confined him for forgery is not true nor 
was it made by Kamiladdin. I think Iinpey must have known 
that the statement was false, for he could not have forgotten what 
tocjk place before himself at the examination of General Claver- 
ing in the conspiracy case. (1221-22.) Then Impey knew better 
about the functions of an Ailalat, for he asked (or one of his 
brethren asked) Clavering how there could be a charge of felony 


• If there had been a prosecution for forgery in 1772, and theie the matter 
had been dropped and not revived till the quarrel between N.inda Kumar 

Sind Hastings, this would stiengthen the piob.ibility of the piosccution's 
being instigated by Hastings who knew .ill about the civil suit and the im- 
putation of peijury cast upon Nanda Kumar. (See Price, Impey, and 
Clavering) Probably Sir J . S. saw this, and preferied to reject Impey’s 
statement. 

t Paik was probably^ a .son of Sir Robert Palk, wko lose from being a 
Comp:ir.>’s Cliaplaiii at St. I'a\icl's, to be Governor of Madras. The death 
ol liii wife Luci.i in 1772, is cliionickd in the Bcng.al Obituary. 
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in a Civil Court.* We may note here Price’s account, according 
to which Hastings did know of the confinement and tried to get 
Nanda Kumar released. I do not believe that Palk sent 
Nanda Kumar to ^.dl ; he probably was not such a fool as to do 
so, and if Nanda Kumar had really been in jail, we should have 
heard about it in the discussion of his treatment when con- 
fined later. 

The Court of Kachahri was superseded by tlie Civil Court 
which was established under the regulations of Aug. 21st, 1772. 
Mr. lioughtoii f seems to have been its first judge. I have not 
.seen Mr. Boughton\s cvitlencc since writing my articles on 
Warren Hastings (in 1877) and I must therefore rely on Sir 
James Stej)hcn’s account of it. It appears that he said the Civil 
Court was instituted in December 1772. No doubt sometime 
would elapse before the August regulations were carried into 
effect, and the intcrvcnlion of the Pnja holidays would prevent 
much work till November or December. Boughton said that 
Mohan* Prasad was Ganga Vishnu’s attorney. I find, too, from an 
old note of my own, that he was described as being a very litigi- 
ous man. lioiighton said tliat Nanda Kumar set up an account 
stated to be adjusted between himself and the rej^rcsentatives 
of Ballaki Das, and shewing a small balance in his favour. No 
doubt this was l^x. M, wliich shows a balance of R.s. 2,369 in 
Nanda Kumars favour. He further said that the account had 
been signed by the plaintiff and Mohan Prasad, but that they 
denied that it was an account willi Nanda Kumar. Here Bougli- 
torfs memory must have failed him and, indeed, the wonder is 
that he jernemberctl so much. 7 'hc account was not signed by 
(ianga Vi^iuni init by Padma Mohan. 1 cannot understand 
their denial tliat tlie account was one with Nanda Kumar. His 
name may not have been on it, but if they really said that it 
did not relate to Nanda Kumar’s dealings with Ballaki Das, 
they must have lied. It is perfectly clear from the mentfan in 
it of the bonds, and from the occurrence of the darbar expenses, 
the jcwels-bond, Chaitanya Nath, &c., that it was Nanda 
Kumar’s account. Probably they said that it was not an adjust- 
ed account, though it is not ea.sy to see how they could have 
said even this when the names of Mohan Prasad and Padma 
Mohan were on it. 

The suit does not seem to have been actively proceeded with 
in 1773. Price says, witli his usual coarseness, that this was due 
to Boiighton’s being corrupt, and refers to a cdsc in which he 

* See also his ch.irge wheie he says that tlieie appears to have been a 
suit in the Adal.it, which must have been a civil suit. 

t Boughton seems to have assumed the name of Roii-e subsequently. 
He was no doubt connected widi the Sir Theodosius lioughtoii who was 
poisoned by his brother-ir. law with lauiel water. 
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says that the Supreme Court made Boughton disgorge Rs. 3,000 
which he had taken from a litigant in whose favour lie had 
given a decree for Rs. 8,000 (letter to Burke p. 63.) It ap- 
pears, however, that one reason at least of tlVe delay was that 
the Court found it ncccssaiy to investigate the antecedent trans- 
actions which related to the deposition of Company’s bonds in 
the hands of Nanda Kumar, and called on the plaintiff for a 
more minute explanation of his demand. He accordingly sent 
in an amended bill of complaint in February 1774, in wliich the 
circumstance of three fictitious bonds was alleged. Sir J. Stcjihen 
says that this must mean to refer (sic) to fictitious bonds from 
Ballaki Das to Nanda Kumar. But I imagine that it refers to the 
three papers which Mohan Prasad said Nanda Kumar told him 
that lie and Padma Mohan had drawn out, 77^., one for Rs, 
48,021 sikka, and other two aggicgating Rs. 35 ooo arcots. (950.) 

After the Court had heard evidence, it recommended arbitra- 
tion, because the plaintiff desired it, because the case was intri- 
cate, and depended materially on Nagari accounts, and because if 
a decisive opinion liad been expressed in favour of plaintiff, 
there would have been an implied charge of forgery against 
Nanda Kumar, also because one of the native members of the 
Court was known to have been recommended to his office by 
Nanda Kumar, Boughton might have added that a resort to 
arbitration was expressly recommended to the Civil Court in 
all cases of disputed accounts by Article 22 of the Regulations 
of August 1772 (Ilarington, 11, 5.) 

Boughton said further that Nanda Kumar at first made a 
difficulty about referring the case to arbitration, but consented 
at last, and that even then the parties^ as far as Mr. Rouse remem- 
bered, could not agree about arbitrators, and whilst matters were 
in this suspense the Supreme Court arrived in Bengal. Com- 
menting upon this Sir J. Stephen says, “ In a word, litigation 
which had lasted upwards of two years was brought to a stand- 
still by the reluctance of the Court to proceed in a course which 
might cast upon Nanda Kumar the imputation of forgery, and 
by Nanda Kumar’s rcfu.sal to agree upon arbitrators after a 
reluctant consent to refer the matter had been obtained from 
him. It is not at all surprising that in these circumstances 
the attorney for the plaintiff should recommend liis client to 
adopt' the shorter and sharper course of prosecuting Nanda 
Kumar criminally.** My first remark here is that I do not see 
where Sir J. Stephen gels his authoriiy for saying that it was 
Nanda Kumar who would not agree about arbitrators. Rouse 
says that the “ parties ** could not agree, and this might mean 
the plaintiff. Then again I do not see why Sir J. Stephen 
should speak of Mohan Prasad as the plaintiff in the case, and 
as Mr. Diiver’s client. Mohan Prasad was not the plaintiff ; and 
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Ganga Vishnu, and not Mohan Prasad was Driver’s client As 
Iinpcy remarked in his charge, Moliaii Prasad does not seem 
to have been a party to the civil suit * 

Rouse’s statciAent that an amended bill of plaint was filed 
in February I 774 » though it is possible that there was a mistake 
of a month here, is very important, as it enables us to under- 
stand Driver’s petition to the Mayor’s Court ^of 25th March 
1774. Sir J. Stephen refers (I, 96) to this petition in support 
of his allegation that there was an attempt at a criminal pro- 
secution many months before the Supiemc Court was establish- 
ed. but it seems to me that it is evidence the other way. Tlie 
following copy of the petition will enable my readers to judge 
for themselves: “25th March 1774. Mr. Driver, attorney for 
Ganga Vishnu, read a petition from him, stating that by the 
order of the Court all the papers belonging to the estate of "Palla- 
ki Das were deposited in the Court, among which were 28 bonds, 
receipts and vouchers ; that he had commenced suits iu tJie Di- 
7uani*^Adalat ; and wanted the said bonds, receipts, and other 
vouchers, in order to establish the same ; and piaying that they 
may be delivered to him, giving the usual receipt for the same.*' 
The Court deferred the consideration of the said i)etition till next 
court day. “ Ordered that an officer of the said Diwani Adalat.be 
permitted to attend at the Register’s office to inspect the books, 
papeis, and vouchers aforesaid.” There is no statement here 
that Driver’s motion was finally rejected. The terms of the 
Court’s order imply that the motion was considered to be one 
which should proi)erly have come from the Civil Court, and I 
should think that the papers would certainly have been given 
up to that court if a motion to that effect had been made by 
the president. It docs not appear, however, that Mr. Driver 
ever asked the Civil Court to send for the papers. If the 
Mayor’s court absolutely refused to give up the papers. Driver 
could have appealed to the Court of Appeals, and the 
court was not a king's court or an intlcpendent court so tlutt 
it could have refused submission. The application for papcis 
w,is renewed before the Supreme Court, (to which the inuni- 
nu nfs ijf the Mayor’s court had been transferred by the Re- 
gulating Act,) by Mr. Fairer, as advocate for Ganga Vishnu. 

This application was made on 25th January 1775, and again 


* Bouglilon Rouse also gave evidence about the civil suit before 
Touchet’s coniiniUec in 17S1, and iheie staled that .after some c.\aiiiina- 
tioii, the Couit of Adalat had repeatedly reconuneiided arbiiraiioii to boili 
parties, but they could not agree about the aibitrators, and to the best of 
liis mcinoiy that was the difnculty. He said nothing then about a reluc- 
tance to try a case which might lead to Nanda*Kiimar s being charged 
with forgery. Faner also gave evidence before the committee, and Captain 
Price afso .and William Hickey. (Was the last a relation of the Hickey 
ol’ Hickey’s Gtt2<>tU ?) 
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on the 30th idem. It was opposed by Mr. Brix as advocate 
for tlie father and brother of Padma Mc»han Das, and the order 
given was that the register should, with the assistance of Hazari 
Rial and Kashi Nath I3abu, examine the papeis, separate those 
of l^allaki’s estate from tln)sc of Padma Mohan’s, and deliver 

the first to Ganga Vishnu and the latter to Sib Nath, father 
of Padma Mohan. There was some delay in this being done 
in consequence of Hazari Mai and Kashi Nath’s not attending, 
but eventually Mr. Scaly, the register, sepaiatcd the papers by 
the agrecincnt of the parties, and delivered Ikillaki’s to Ganga 
Vishnu. Sir J. Stephen says, (I, 95) that the date of the 
delivery of the papers does not appear, but it is given in the 
report, in Mr. Scaly’s evidence, who says that it was about 
the 27th April, * i\'ulma Mohan Das’ papers remained in 
Court after the separation (vide evidence of his brother Lach- 
man, 1034.) 

I have now brought the history of the case down to close 
upon the institution of the criminal proceedings. It be 

seen that Driver asked for the papers for the purpose of civil 
litigation, and not for the institution of the criminal proceed- 
ings. This, also, appears to liave been Farrers reason for 
apph’ing for them. Had he asked for them in order to prose- 
cute Nanda Kumar for forgery, he would hardly have become 
Nanda Kumar’s advocate in May. We do not know all that 
took place in the Civil Court, but we kivnv that Yar Mahomed, 
and Kista Jiban gave evidence in favour of the Maharajah. (1014 
and 1062.) We also know that Yar Mahomed's evidence was 
given before Mr. Rouse, which shows that that gentleman took 
evidence in the case. Tin’s must have been in December 1772 
at earliest. Further, Yar Mahomed at all events, if not also 
Ki.sta Jiban, must have been a witness for the defence, and he 
could hardly Ir.ivc been examined until the case for the plaintiff 
was closed. Now it is a very extraordinary circumstance, and 
one which to my mind is almost conclusive against the gen- 
uineness of Kamiladdin's evidence, that he was not examined 
in the civil suit ! It seems incredible that Ganga Vishnu or 
Mohan Prasad should have omitted to call l)iin, if what lie said 
at the forgery trial was true. According to Sir J. Stephen, 
(118,) KamiTs evidence was so important, that Nanda Kumar 
was willing to confess to him, in order that he might get the 
benefit of it. Why then, when Kamil proved virtuous, and 
refused to give false evidence even at the risk of losing his farm 
from inability to produce security, did not Mohan IVasad call 
him ? Kamiladdin tells us (93/) tiiat he first licard of his 
name being forgecl from Mohan Prasad, and that this was 

• S«e also 1033, where it is said that the papers were separated on 
April 27th. 
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two months before Mr. Palk confined Nanda Kumar, and two 
months before he got his i)ost, whicli \v:is three years previously. 

Consequently he must have heard of it in April 1772.* From 
Molian Prasad, Kamiladdin said he went to Nanda Kumar 
who confe.sstid the foigery to him (!) and asked him to give 

evidence before the geiUleman of the Adalat. Then he went 
and told Kluvaja J’etrus.se, and Sadaracldin. Kamil wanted to 
complain ab-mt the forgciy to Hastings and the Adalat, but 
Sad.'iraddin advised liiiii not to do so, as Hastings had given 
Kajah Goiir Das the khilat for the ofTice of Diwan. This 
would make July ry/e the time of the conversation, for it was 
in that month lli.it J\.ijah tiour J)as was appointed. It is of 
Course suspicious that he should have been so long in telling 
Sadaraddin, or in thinking of complaining, but at all events, he 
knew all about the forgery, and had thought of complaining 
long before Mr. Rouse had charge of the Adalat (December 
177J.) In the coui;>e of the same deposition Kamiladdin made 
lh<? sU*tinge statement that he had once seen the boml with 
Naiivla Kumar. His wonls are ; “ Mohan Prasad first told me 
that my w.is to a bond, and then the Maharajah himself 
told me lit' liad ])ut my seal to a b )nd ; / ///t: once 

(K'forc If this i*> true he must have seen it as early 

as January 1770. 

My .uuii(a*Jty for the statement that Kainiladflin did nf)t 
give evivleuec, is a letter written by Niuida Kumar to llic 
Council t>lh Afay 1775, that is, only two da)’s after liis 
commitment to jail. J;i this very ijnportant letter Nanda 
Kumar says, that lie 1 ns been committed (to jai!)nn the evidence 
of witne>ses who were not ])ro luccd (jr even mentioned in the 
Civil C'oiirt, although the case had been ])ending then for 
three years. No'v we kmvvV from Lcm.iM.c; iniA Ilyile's 
warrant to the slu;rilf, lliat Nanda Kumar wan commiLtNl on 
the evidence of K imikiddin, Mohan Prasad and others. 'J'here 
i also no asseitiun by any ol the witnc.-^es ba* the ))roscculion 
in the foigcry ca.se, that they gave evidence in die Civd Couit. 
1 n' vy add luu'e tliat Liu: letter wliich 1 have just qiuitcd contains 
ample evi-icncc tli.it Nanda Kumar knciv who his prosecutor 
was, .lik! .so disposes of Sir J. Stcphcid.s remark (J, 183) that 
Nanda Kuin ir h.ul no dc.finite knowledge or distinct suspiciivt 
0:1 the subji-ct. 'I'iie lclt«;r begins tnu- ; “Wflcr having* been 
Iif)noured wn'tli the contideuct' of the Naaab Jafar /Mi Khan, 
.so cs[)ecially the friend of the ivnglish, after having dischaigen 
the fust offices in I lie Suhali, after been now ten x'car.s retired 
from all public vm^iUn ineut and having .'^ee.n my son appointed to 
a ciistiii^’'llisliCiI Jiust witli this tc.-iliniony (as lliavc been credibly 


Hv; w.is li’.cii pjor man oul of cmployn.cnt. 
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informed) of the Governor’s approbation of his fatlier, that he 
instated my son in tlie post with view to his profitinj^ from my 
experience and wisdom. I iniglit perhaps startle the Honourable 
Kcnch with an adiircss from the common jail* had 1 not in a 
degree prepared them for some fatal change in ni)'' situation by a 
representation I made in the month of March 1 775, of the 
severe menaces that had been uttered against me by the 
Governor-GeiVcr.d. When the first Magistrate declares his deter- 
mined intention of hurting an individual t(^ the utmost of his 
power, tlte enemies of tlic man so marked for destruction, will 
eagerly grasp at an opportunity for gratifying their malice.” 

It is important to bear in mind that the amount of the jewels 

bond was not the only thing in di.spu^ in the Civil Court. This 
constituted little more than half of the claim, for there were Ks. 
60,000 for darbar expenses. There was thus a good foundation 
for a compromise or a reference to aibitration, and I do not 
think that it would be fair to infer anything against cither 
party for thcii* being willing t«> submit to aibitration. jJ ^ut it 
certainly seems to show that Mohan Trasad was not then 
anxious for a criminal prosecution, and al.'^o that cither Kamil- 
addin’s stoiy was not invented then, or that Mohan Prasad did 
not think very much of his evidence. According to Kamil, 
Mohan I’rasad knew all about the evidence he would give 
while the suit was still in the court of Kachaliri, and yet we 
find Mohan Ikasad willing to refer tlie matter to arbitration. 

Another vciy important thing to be retncmbcied is, that the 
civil suit was never decided It was actually pending when 
Temaistre and llj dc issued their warrant. I do not know' if 
tin’s ruslving into criminal procedings arising out of a i)cnding 
civil suit was illegal then (it w’ouid be so in India now. and this 
has been the rule for many years) but surely it was most rash lf> 
take up live v ase criminally and to hang the defendant before 
the civil .suit had been tried out. It was early found in 
India that inucli evil w'as caused by allowing parties to civil 
suits to instilulc charges of perjury and forgeiy, and the 
sancti.on of the Civil Court was made nccc.‘^sary. (See Reg. 3 of 
1801, abstrarti:d in Ilarington I, 348, and Construction of the 
Sadr Di wan i of I3tli July 1S27.) 

This point was noticed by the Select Committee when they 
said with reference to Nanda Kumar’s case, tlmt “ the criminal 
fact allgeed, W'as at that time, and had long been, in a course 
of examination in a civil suit^ the event of which was to be 
decided by the authenticity of the instrument said to have 
been forged.” 

Sir J. Stephen !3ays (I, 92,) “It is not at all surprising that 
in these circumstances (alluding to an alleged refusal of 
Nanda Kumar to agree upon arbitration) the attorney for the 
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plaintiflf should recommendhis client to adopt the shorter and 
sharper course of prosecuting Naiula Kumar criminally. His 
conviction for the criminal offence would not indeed operate as 
a verdict in his adversary’s favour in the civil action, but if his 
goods were forfeited it would give him practically an irresistible 
claim on the Government, and if the law of forfeiture was not 
applied, the claim after Nanda Kumar’s execution would prac- 
tically be established against his re[)resentativc.” Now in the 
first place his claim would only have been establi.' 5 hed for about 
Rs. 70,000 out of Rs. 130,000. And secondly, it is a curious 
comment on this reasoning to find that Nanda Kumar’s property 
all wciit to his son (Stephen I, 265) and tliat it was neither 
forfeited nor made over to Ganga Vishnu. 

It is interesting to watch the slow progress of truth and to see 
with what difficulty she succeeds in driving Diiessa from all her 
fastnesses and starting-holes. For a long time the favourite 
story was that there had been a criminal prosecution of Nanda 
Kumav in the IVJayoi’s Couit, and tliat this was brought into 
the Supreme Court in due ctmrsc, in consequence of all the 
business and the records of the Mayor’s Court being transferred 
to the Supreme Court under the Rcgulatwig Act, When 
this coulil no longer be maintained, it was said that, at all 
events, there was a civil suit in the Mayor’s Court and that 
tln\ turned on the question of the forgery, Wc now find, how- 
ever, tlhit this story loo is incorrect, and that the Mayor’s Court 
had never anything to do with Nanda Kumar, and that its 
only connection with the affiirs of Ballaki or Ganga Visiinu 
was in its capacity as a Court of Probate. In fact there could 
n{»t have been a civil suit in the Mayor’s Court unless Ganga 
Vishnu and Nanda Kumar had consented to have it there, 
for only in that case would the Mayor’s Court have jurisdic- 
tiori. there was no such conscut, the .suit was biinight in 

the County Court, that is, in the Court of Kachalni. 

The limitation in the juri.sdiction of the Mayor’s Court 
was well known to Captain I’rice, and he gives it as a reasv^n 
\vli\ the Mayor’s Court was not resorted to. lie is a grotesque 
and c\on ruffian like author, but lie had local knowledge, and 
was a ctintemporary, and so he wrote " our Mayor’s Court from 
the nature of their charter, could not take cognisance of civil 
suits between natives ; this, and the itlca tliat a man who lia<! 
possessed himself of other people’s money in the manner the 
Rajah had, could only be obliged to return it, 'is supposed to 
have prevented an earlier appeal to our criminal law.” Here 
Price, who solemnly calls upon Rouse and Farrer to contradict 
him if he makes any mistake, goes on to describe the meeting 
of the legatees and the determination to pro.secute, and it is 
important to notice that according to him, this was all done on a 
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sudden, after the Company's lawyer (Durham) had gone to 
tliein with llie bond. Now that must liavc been after ihe 
2;th April i;;3 

It is evident (T, Qo') that Sir J. Stephen was aware that the suit 
was in the Civil C ouit and not in the flavor’s Court, but he 
fails back into the old error (I, llS) when he speaks of the 
.suits going on in tlic IMayor’s Court from 1772-74. It almost 
t'oppears fpMn I lie tone of Isirrcr’s remaiks. (I, 94) that Farrer 
was, in 1788, under the same mi^ake. 

I must now say a few more word.s about my second ])oint, 
77C'., that thcic was no attempt at a prosecution before May, 
1775. We I'.avc seen tliat no such attempt was even alleged 
by .Molian Trasad or Sir 1 ^. Impey. Tlic resource of most 
Avrilcrs has been the snnpns'><l case in the Mayor’s Court, but 
as it lias .sIK\a' - ively shown, 1st that there could be no 

criminal case in that c(*iirt ; ..:id 2nd, that tlicrc was not even 
a civil suit tlicrc, a new jioint has been raised, viz.^ the evidence 

Mr. d'pi , e'. idiciH'e 1 understand Sir J. ililephen 

t.> rlicMgc' m*‘ with know'n.dy jiassiinj over. (I.04). Ido not 
thini: that t’^e ])a.ss'ic,c 'Va-. ovci looked by me in it)78, for I find 
a refTcncv. tv^^Jt i» . *y n« tc-bo«)k. i\Iy view, il I remember 
rightly, was, tliil -atenicnt was wortli nothing. It 

was m.Mc' n <;r i.j \ Oc’iw 1. 1*0 r about a conversation which ho 
had witii Mr. nriv^w mi Nox'. 1774 ) Farrer said tliat Driver, 

the attorney of Canga v ;• hrn, t(ild him that he had atlvise l 
his client to tak ' cr.minal pr-'C'v. dings, that ]\Iohan I'ras.id 
had agicctl, aiwl tlMl iu‘, Driver, Iiad thcicfi’irc aiiplicd for papeis 
in ?\larch 1774. TIi- tljenfiac depends not only ii])..n 

ivnrer’s power of rceolliction, but :\Uo on th.c veracity and 
memory of Driver, Far.er sp< ddng in i7S8,may Inavc mistaken 
or liavc fo;o/ t*cn wiiat Driver told him in Nov. 1774, ami Driver 
may then lia\e iosgotten wliat: toisl: jiliirc in the previous March. 
That, lie did foigot or misstate the facts is proved liy the 
'contents oftlie jictition of ]\Iarch 25ih, T774, which recites that 
I'Jrivcr wanted tin: n-nds f«>r iiros. cuting c/ti/ suits. Tlicrc is no 
clear order refu^'ing him the 01 igj’nal, and 1 do not iimlcistaiul 
why lie slu-uld have liceii fdTered copies when Mohan Fras.id liad 
them already. MorecA'cr, Mohan Vrasad was not Driv^cr’s client. 
The evidence, tlien, is a hearsay statement made by A of 


• Sir J. S. snys lh.it Farrer arrived in India two or three d.iys before 
the Juilfjes. (I, () 2 ) i suppose he has authority for tlie statement. I however 
cannot iccojicile it with that; ( I. 31) to the effect that Col. Monson took 
Jiiiu out as his Fccrctary, for '.he Jud‘;c= and Moinbcrs of Council ariived at 
Calcutta toj;f’tl)cr. Di.-jSibly Karrer was part of the legal freight of the 
-■///.St;// and (hd not come in Monson’s ship. He is not mentioned by 
Maciabic as a fciiow-passengcr, and it is not likely that he was at the second 
mess. 
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what B lokl him 14 years earlier about the intenl ions of C, or 
rather ofC’s asfenl D, and it is in opposition to contemporaneous 
wriliiitf. Surely if ever there was a ease in which writter,' 
tcsLiinoiiy shoui;! he preferred to slippery memory, this is one. 
It is to me quite inconceivable tliat if IMohan Prasad had really 
attempted a criminal prosecution before anil hacl taken any steps 
for the purpose’, he should have failed to mention the facts when 
he was examined on this point at the tri.d. t^043; Granted 
that he was a ])itter enemy of Nanda Kumar, still he apparently 
could not prosecute of himself, lie needed a power from 
Ganpra Vishnu, and it is very imlikcly that Ganga Vishnu of 
l)is own free wiW wcaild give him a power for such a purpose. 
There is an a prioti argument against IMohan Pras.urs volun- 
tarily coming foiavard as prosecutor, which is to my mind of 
considerable wei;;hl. I'his is the fact that he signed the 
j^etition of IMaicli 17^)5 for the pardon of Radha Charan IMaitra. 
Tin's i)ctition is printed by Verelst App. i/To) and is strongly 
worjed. (^) It recites ihcgcnciTd consternation, astonishment, 
and even panic with which the natives of all pails, under tlic 
domination of tlie Jingli>h, aic seizi d by this example of 
Radha Ch Iran ^laitri ; that they find iheniselvcs subject to 
pains and penalties f>f laws to whicli they ate altogether strangers, 
etc. Is it likely that after si;;ning sucli a pi’tiiion, and therefore 
well knowing wltat the punishment fir forgery was by tlio 
luiglish law s, he would voluutai ily prosecute an aged Ih'ahman 
("[*) unilcr that law', and a man, ten), with whom he had formcily 
been on terms (»f strict friendship, and who, he said, had loved 
him as his son ? (1047.) 

No one can tell when the thouglit of pro'^e^uting Nanda 
Kumar first occurred to Hastings or to IMohan Trasad. 
It is (]uile possdjle that it aiose almost as soon as the 
Judg,es ani\{(l in India. If R.im Nath is to be believed, 
which of course is \ci}' <.i(;ublfuh iMohau Tia.sad was talking of 
iwoseciiting X.iiul.i Kumar in Assin (/. c., Scplember-October) 
J774. Nanda Kumar and lla.slings had ahva\’s been antagonistic 


* I'iic petition is also publislRil by Mr. Lf'ng (Sclecliuns, 430) nnd tlie 
iiaiiK;' of toe 95 sii^natoncs ;uc j;ivcn. Moii.in rias.ai’s name is ihird 
on the li'-t, the fust two being Ilazati Mai and Kashi Nath. It.ijali Nana 
Kii.dm.i's (then only a miinsho appears also, which may accouilt for his 
unwiUiiignc.ss to have Nanda Kinn.-.r hanged. Nanila Kumar's name docs 
not appear. It was h.irdly po^-sinle that he sliould h.we signed, for ho was 
ill Miiishidabad when the sentence was passed, in I'eb. 1765, and wi)en he 
was bcnt down next month to Caiciilla, he was under a guard of scpois ! 
Tlie stoiy tliat his name was on the petition appears to have been staited 
bv I'licc. (Letter to liuikc, 73.) 

Radha Charan was only a Kayastli. The petition slates that he was 
u roinmciul to mercy by the jury. 
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to one another, and the feeling of mutual aversion must have been 
embittered by tlic failure of the prosecution of Mahomed 
Reza Khan and the downfall of Nanda Kumars expectations. 

Sir J. Stephen speaks of Nanda Kiiniar’s deadly hated, 
for I lastings, aiiil sa\’s tlic feeling may have been rcturiicil by 
Hastings, as if the point was a doubtful one. Perhaps his 
doubt will be removed if he refers to a letter written by Has- 
tings in 17885 that is, thirteen years after N.inda Kiiin.ir\s death, 
and when tiic hate might be supposed to have been in some 
measure appeased. Then Hastings sa3^s “ I was never tlic personal 
enemy of any man but Niincomar, whom from my soul I de- 
tested even when I was compelled to countenance him.” 
(Gleig. 111,338.) No doubt the arrival of the Judges and the 
Councillors, and the hopes and fears incited b)’’ the new order 
of things, blew tlic smouldering animosity into a flame. A 
week after the arrival of the Members of Council, and conse- 
quently about the 25th October 1774, Nanda Kumar asked 
Hastings to introduce him to the new jiowcrs. 'I'his recpiost 
must have been gall and wormwood to Hastings, especially if 
it was made just after the meeting of Council on 25th Oclober, 
when, as we know, the cjuarrcl about the Rohilla war began. 
So Hastings tauntingly replied : “ You have conliMcted a friend- 
ship with my enemy, procure an interview hy his means.” 
And then he added the menace ‘‘ I .shall iiur.sue what is for iny 
own advantage, but in this voiir hurt is included ; look to it.” 
TIic enemy here meant was Mr. Joseph I'owke, who was in 
India when theVi and A^JiburnJiani arrived, and who went 
down the river to Kcdgeii to meet General Clavering. 

On 2 Slh March 1775, Hastings wrote to his agents, Graham 
and jMaclcane; ** Goiing is emjdoycd as their (the Members of 
Council) agent with Mahomed Reza Khan, aiul l^'owke with 
Nanda Kumar. I bclicv’c you both knew before you left Cal- 
cutta that it was reported, ami currently believed, that he * 
had been manj^ days in close coun''Cl with Nanda Kumar before 
the arrival of the tran.sports, and carried down with liim a long 
list of malversations to j^rcsent to new members. I suppo.se it 
is the same with that which Nanda Kumar liimsclf has since 
presented.” 

After Nanda Kumar’s request for an introduction to the coun- 
cillors, the quarrel between him and Hastings went on increasing, 

• Gleig (I, 516 ) ‘It is piinted 1 ” but it is clear that Fowke is meant, 
Francis also refers to tlie siiopoSeil compact between Nanda Kumar and 

Fowke. He says (1 1. 49 ) that he suspects Joseph Fowke had laid a plan 
with Nuncomar to take .possession of them as soon as they arrived, and 
through them govern the country. Pi ice loo speaks of Clavering’s being 
visited soon as he arrived in the river, by an old and silver-headed sage 
of hi& !ormei acquaintance. (Kowke.) 
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and on nth January I775i Hastings turned him out of his 
house and forbade him ever to come a^jain. Sir J. Stephen 
seems to doubt t^iat these things occurred before Nanda Kumar 
brougiit his accusations, for he says (I, 21 1 note) IJy Nanda 
Kumar’s own account this preceded, and was* the cause of, 
Nanda Kumar’s accusation of Hastings.” But Hastings him- 
self admitted in evidence that he had dismissed Nunda Kumar 
from his house, and of course this must have been before tlie 
accusation, for Nuncom.ir would certainly never have ventured 
near Hastings* house after the iith Maich. 

But besides this, there is a letter of Hastings dated 25th 
February 1775, and consequently more than a fortnight before 
Nanda Kumar stootl forth as his accuser, which shows how 
bitterly Hastings felt towards him. “ Nanda Kumar, whom I have 
thus long protected and supported ; whom, against my nature, 
I have cherished like a serpent, till he has stung me, is now in 
close cor)iu;xioii with my adversaries, and the ptime mover of 
all their intrigues, and he will sting them too, or 1 am mis- 
taken, before he quits them. I have expelled him from my 
gates, and while I live will never re-admit him ; yet I will 
support his son, and the arrangements formed at the city, 

( Mur.shidabadJ till the Company’s orders ciniJower iis to dissolve 
them. I hear that this also is intended by tlic majority, and at 
his instigatifui.” 

The fact is, as Nanda Kumar himself said, that he was driven 
to accuse Hastings by seeing that the latter had become his ene- 
my, and was consoiting with Mohan Ihasad and Jagat Chand. 
Jagat Chand was Nanda Kumar’s son-in- law. hut was evidently 
bitterly hostile to liiin. His intimacy with Mohan Prasad may 
be inferred from Nanda Kumar’s letter, and also fiom a passage 
in Mr. Durh.im’s c\ idence, ( 1039,) where he s:i\'s that he showed 
the foigcd bond to ALinahar I\Iitra in the ])rcsence of Jagat Chand 
and Molian Prasad. His Iiostilily to Nanda Kumar is proved 
by Nanda Kumar’s letter, and may also be inferred from a’ 
letter of Hastings written so far back as Ai)ril 1772. Jagat 
Ch.ii.d was Naib to Goiir Uas, or at least to the Nizamat, and 
Hastings writes that Nanda Kumar's son and son-in-law (Gour 
Das and Jagat Chand) were more ready to counteract each 
Others designs than to join in a plot to hurt the Government. 
^GIi;iy I, 332). 

Sir J. Stephen says that prosecutions such as that of Nanda 
Kumar for foigery grew from deep roots. No doubt, but the 
roots were in this case as deep as’ Tartarus. The enmity 
between Nanda Kumar and Hastings began in 1758, and 
Hastings writing in 1773, (Glcig I, 270) says*thcit when he was 
in Bengal before, /. up to the end of 1764, he rejected every 
offer of reconciliation with him. And he adds— “ I still 
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dislike him, although I countenance and employ liim.” Af^ain, 
in March 1774, he writes of Naiula Kuin. n-’s croiikcd politics, 
and of his bcn'iig at a loss to discover the sccrck s])ring[s which 
ejovern his mystercnis conduct. Accusations such as Nanda 
Kumar hroutjIU aj^ainst I rastinjjl^s also j^row from deep roots, 
csi)ccially if we liold with Sir). Stcplicm that tiny were based 
on fraiul and . f()r<:j^cry. If for instance Mani IkriT.im’s letter 
was not f^^enuine (I myself have no doubt that it was j^enuinc) 
time must have been rcciuired for for^inLi her seal, lUit 

there was notluiy.^ either in Nanda Kunuir’s ch.iy^^es, or in the 
forj^cry pros('cution, which required more than tli.* i)n'paration 
of <jne or two months. Jf Muhan Iha^^ad w.is liaxint; inter views 
with llastipj.is in January or February 1775, be had plenty of 
time for arraiH^in^^ with him to brint^ the charge in May. I tionot 
dispute that Mohan Prasad and llaslini^s concocted the cliari;c, 
or at least talked al)oiit it months before it was brou.L^ht. All 
I conteml is, that there was no attem[)t at a t)roseculion in 
iMarch 1774, tuu* any attempt, in the sen-e of an overt act, till 

April or May 1775. It is not at all ntxa'^saty to my case to 

suppose that live idea of ju'o^ecntini;* did not occur to Ilastinj^s 
till March 1775. It would, of coiiise, take some lime for Itlohan 
J’ras.'id to suborn witnesM's but I should think that a month or 
a month and a half would --ufrice for this. After all he j^ot veiy 
fr\\\ aikl the ease, as Sir j. Stcn>hen admits, was badl)’ t)r(?parcd. 
d'his jioinls to a hasl\' pi oseciituai ljoI up after Nanda Kumar 
had l)rou|.;ht his charges, and after it did not seem likely tliat 
tlie consi)irHcy case would be successful or would lead to a 
siifficiently severe sentence. One w itness tor the defence, Mana- 

liar ]\Iitra (1035) dcpfcscd, that three da\-s before Nanda Kumar 
was committed, and cuiise(|iienliy on .May 3ril, 1775, Mohan 
j’rasad offerctl him Rs 40001- J\s. 500 if he would say that 
tlie jewels b.nd was in his hand-w litiipq^. This wilnes.') w'as a 
.man of some position, for he was a (hnernment officer, and his 
statement ahcait I\Iohan ih'asavl’s showint^ him the bond was 
confirmed by Mr. Dm ham. (1039) Mtdiaii Piasad also ad- 
mitted (lO-jS) lliat he had told Manahar that if he would bring 
the man who wrote the bond he would give him money. 

(To be continued,) 

II. l^KVEKIDWE. 


On readinfj again lUnkc's rpeecli, I perceive that the words “his ancient 
iival for power refers 10 Mahomed Keza and not to Hastings. 


II. 13. 



Appendix A. 

Errors a/ul inaccuracies nolcti >n ■* Story of Nuncomat ’’ and not mentioned 

in my h'vt or nofc\-», • 

1. I, 10. “]\lir J.if.ir w.is ri miserable creature,’* 1 cannot think this a 
fair desciiption. W-rcIst ([). 66, noiej says that he was, much beloved by 
his master Aliverdi Kli.iii as a bi ive commander, but that lie wanted indus- 
try ill the adininiriUMiiiin (if civil lyovji iiiiioiu. 

2. 1 , II. The diwani w is planted to the Company, “ represented by 
Loid Clive, who Ji.ui j.ist anived fiom En^l.md for the second mne.*’ This 
was Clive's, i/if/ti vi.'.ii, and ho had landed at Calcutta more than thiec 
ni')iuhs Ixfiiiii til'- epaut «>f tlic diwrini. 

3- Idem. Snc.ikiiiLj ol the seven \cais hdlowin” the f^rant of the diwani 
(1765 72} S:i J. S. sa)s •* sr.nn‘ fcet.le clYmts wcie made in 1769 to keep 
a waicli np(in, if not to control, their proceeding's (the Naib Dewans) by 
the appointment (if supcrvi'Ot lie is :ipo.irL-iiily not aware- tliat the 
siipcrvi'>oi^ l;ecame eolitciois in fact, thou.Ldi not in name, in 1770, and 
tliat, accouliiijif to lla'-un;^-, lln^v wcie the sovereigns of the country, 
(Cleig 1 , 234 and 26S AiSo .Mill, ill, 523, note.) 

4 I, 22. 1 I'liid O') j;i 'undi for tiic iiisiiui.ition here made that Ibarke .at- 

tacked l!ie cluuiicl'ruf ila-fngs’ m >tiicr. Ciancis lieard in India that 

H. lutings w.is a natui d an-i .'aii J. S. as-'Umos iiiM that Fiancis may 

hav'- repeated tins lu raiilce; .in*! >c'o:.diy, ih.ii liarkc leiened to it in his 
‘;j)e2eb. In fict, llnik'.-’'- ** 1 'oats wno-e 01 wa-i low, (•b'-cme and vulgar, 
and bred ii^ ti <ei'i 1 ji ;..•*, jj .oiis ' S(\-) iiiiie inoicin m M.ieaulay wrote, 
7^2, lb «• lo.ont In- IctiOi s on iiie s. line bench wuh the sons of 

the |)e » '.pit.' \ .111.1 tor Im’ u dre.i- d like Up ni. 

5. I, 21. “ In J 704 ll.i-: !i.. i'‘’isr -’.i to K (I, r 32 ) 

that n.i . wuii Wiiisutait in iTi-M* but this i-s mcoricct. Has- 

tings' n.nne appe n- .is pi. .'•'eat ai a c n.-iihalion, in C.dciPta on H(.ceinbcr 
2otli 176^ •i”’* 't eoii-u'.L.ni at or' ilic 6:h. idem lecoiaG tlvit X'aiisiiiart had 
left foi K jl .nd. I I> l(o\e Jl.isung ueiii home witli ids fnend.s, the Han- 
cocks e I! iy in 1 ; <*5. 

6. 1 . 24. Vo[ l: lois eoncciniipr Ihuon Imh-'ff. see Apn. B. 

7. Idem. IhiiUng^-j’ maai.-ge louk place August Jsi, i 777 . und not as here 
stated. in 2776. 

S. Idem. “ 1 hillings’ st iv 3.t M.idi.iswas short and uneventful. He left 
IMadra-. toward.^ ilie cud ot me vrir 177*-’^ Il.istiiigs wii.s ovci two years 
in M.piia.s. and was Uaeie long iiPiUghtoberomeactjiiaintcdvvith such- 
CiMigeiii:«l sppits as L lughliii Macloane, M.icpherson and the Nawab of 
A ^ 'f- He w.is aKo aoie to make some adtiiiion In his lortunc. fGleig, 

I. 1' '!.) Tlie tiaiisl.itor ol the AVt.//' s iy.> th.it Hastings p.iid off his debt 
In Knvi.,; I’etiusc at -M.idi.i.^. He did n(;t le.ivc till l’\-i)i uaty 2nd, 1772, 
(Gleig 1 , J J ’■) *Sir J. .S. li is lollowcd an iiiarcurale statement in (deig’stext 
(I, 209' .ill' I 1 ms not noticed tliat Gleig is contiadicied by Hastings* letlei.s. 
The inucii abused M.ic.iiil.iy was more exact. He wiites, *• liaily in 1772 
H.i-imgs cjuittcd Foit Si. ticoige for his now post.’* 

9. 1 , 28. Note. The coiiir isi boi ween Francis and Hastings' here quoted 
is not, as staled, by Mr. Faikes, but by Mr. Wade. 

10. 1 , 29. If Francis wa- not Junius, his public life may be said to have 
bc'nui when he lauded at Calcuiui ; lor up to that time, he had had no 
avowed occupation, except that of holding a clerk-hip at the War Office." 

In face ot this ulteiance, it was liardly necess.'ii y for Sir J. S. to tell us 
that he had net studied the Juuius question ! He is evideiitiy unawaie that 

24 
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Francis was Secretary to Gen. r.ligh on the expeilition against Cheibonrg, 
and that he was for nearly a year at Lisbon as Secretaiy to Lord Kinnoul. 

II. f, 30. ‘‘ Clavermg was rash riiul violent to the l.ist degree, and ex- 

tremely pugnacious. IJelnrc leaving England, he wanted to light the Duke of 
Richmond/’ Now it is tuie that Clavering wanted to fi ;L: the Duke, but Sir 
J. S should have told the whole stoiy. The Dukt? was very velicinent 
l)ut the nowspaptrs often attMt>utod to him more ih in he said. Si)nic 
iclleciions 011 Cicneral Llaveiing's character, siijjposeil to have been deli- 
veied by the Duke, piodueed a ciinlleiige from the General. The challenge 
pioduced a ciisa\'^owal of the words.” In a note (ulein) Sir J. S- relers 
to a ciiiious hisiory of Cljvciing’s refusing to il ’.lit a certain resident at 

Seiainpoic. The person in ([ucbtiun was a Count Donoi>, and he was at 
Chaudernagoie not at Sei..mpoie. Clavering declined a visit from him 
on the ground that ho had known .about him when he w.is at Mcsse Cassel, 
and that he c msulcieti tiiat lu' had acted an nng..ntl ’in ndy part in ace^ pt- 
ing an unaiuh-ui^ed coinmi'-ion to make inquiries at Haminng — in fact that 
he h.id been a sry, Deinm wanted to tight Clavei in : for not receiving 
his vibit, and .Al Ch.v.iiie* tiled t-i m.ike out that Donop h.td done 
nodiing di:3hoiii)ur.(l lie in I’ur- ■]>-', bin 1( i-,’nv*,s aiul the icat of the Council 
quite I'jiproved of Ci.i\ ’ninr ^ i uidu'd in the m.itter. 

12. J, 31. “ Oi Mohson Uic?v is still le-s to lie s.iid,’' /.c., than of Cl.ivcring. 
Col. !\Ion?(m was at least a l»r*\e s('M’-.r, He eianriianthu at the &iege of 
Pondicheirv Iiii;6\ oul led lii tp-enadici s wb mi imo%' -aK'' c''sruriv earned 
the bour.d hcdige. If" w.is w^j'indi' d l*y a dGolriige ot i.iiopain, langtel r) 
a piece of in-n bK.iking boiii tne i' u.e ot ins 1- g. It wa.s this wound 
which compelled him l » mala owr liic e j'nm.'S. i to L0I. Coote. ^ 

13* Ij 3 >'‘ Sir J. S. niHiumt.**;, /' 4 ?v,.v /7 the title of Di Ihist'^cd's delightful 
volume. '* Echo ’s ii 0111 Oiti C.ilcuila,’* and he is wrong alunil there being 
a mistake in Hickey.-' aiieetlotc. \Vh never it is wniiln it is cleai that 
Clide’s remark fsuppuaing Inm to have m.ide it) was about Hasting'^. Clive 
had, on the whole, a pc'or opinion of Hasting.s, and I li.ac never heard that 
Harwell had a rcpulalioii for sed'.K ing the tMves ol hi:j fiiend.s. llu:ke)’s 
comment clearly relers to liaaLingo* miniago. 

14. I, 3'S. Naiida Kuniar was “ appointed by the Comp my to be Col- 
lector, in the place of Hastings, of liardw.m, Nadi) .a aiul Hugh.” Kanda 
Kumar was appointed by the Coinmiilco and not in pi ice ol lla^^tings, hut 
before the latter had been olYeied the Residency, lia^iing-i’ giiovance was 
th It Nanda Kumai was allowed to collect the old b. dance-. He got a com- 
iniasiou of 2>i percent. I believe, on the eo.ieclions and li^ncc felt injured. 

15. Idem. ’• in 1765 Nuncomar obtained the })l.'ice of Naih Sul). ill or 
deputy Nabob c; Hcr.gal under Nujm ul Daula, who w.is apunmlcd titular 
N.ibub by the Comn.iuy after Mii Ci.s-jim’s expulsion/’ Here Sir James 
Stephen conlbunds N..jm-ad- Daula with his f.illier Mir J.ifar. Mir jafar 
was made Nabob on Mir Oasinds cxoulsion and rcin.aiue l .sm till In', death 
in Fcbiuary 1765. Nanda Kumar w.'is his diwan. When N.ijm-ad-l)aul,a 
succeeded, he appointed Mahomed Reza, Naib .Subah. Atiei wards he tried 
to get Clive to apnoint Naiul.i Kumai, Imt Clive would not. in the Hoard’s 
proceedings f^^r Jyuc 1st 1765, liieic is .1 letter f' om N-ajui-ad-Daula com- 
plaining iliat he h;is liecn o ■hged to m-ike M.diomed Reza, Naii), and 
requesting lliai he m.iy be all wc i to keen N.m ia Kitm ir. 

16. Idem. Note 2, t)crhai>.'i by a piinter’s cmioi, lefois to a coriespond- 
ence in 1758 as concerning an anpoinlmcnt in 1765. 

17. 1,40. “Mahomed Rez.i Kli.in \v:is acquired and the oflicc he had 
held was abolished. Nandi Kuma: wa-, howcvcM, p.-warded for the 
services he had rcndeied, by the aii])«»mtmenr of his son Rajah (ioordass 
to the office of Diwan to the hoti'ichokl.” 'riivie is an anachronism here. 

Gour Das got his appoiatniciU in July 1772, and Mahomed Reza was not 
acquitted till 1774. 
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1 8. Idem, note. Najm-ad-Hnula did not pant the Nizamat to the Com- 
pany as hcie slated. The Nizamat was not intcrfeicd with till Hastings’ 
reforms in 1772 when the Company stood forth as Diw.in. 

19. I, 42. In \Aat sense was Tipu Saheb an adventurer? 

20. Idem. “ Of all iJie provinces of the Empire none was so degraded as 
Hcngal, and till he was nearly 60 years old, Niinc(*mar livrtl in the wor-t and 
most degraded part of that unhapyy province.” Sir James Stephen’s 
climaxes aie not exactly Macaulay’-* ! What was this worst and most 
degraded part of Bengal? Was it Murshivlabad, Hugh, or Calcutta? In a 
iioie on the picoeding fiage ('39) there is a cuiiously pervei se 1 cinaik on 
Macaulay's description of Bengalis in general and of Nanda Kumar in par- 
ticular. (‘‘What the Italian is, etc.”) Sir Jiiine:. Stephen oDserves that 
Macaulay having elsewhere remarked that Bengalis are foclde even to 
clTeiiiiiiacy, ‘‘ Nuncomar, tliercfoio, ought to have been hardly able to stand 
or even sit up,” aiul he seriously sets hmisclf to prove that Nanda Kumar 
was sli oiig, tall, etc. This is in 4 even ** an affectation of sinarinoss ” (Stephen 
1,185.) It is hebetude pure and simple, Macaulay in lliese climaxes refer- 
ring solely to nioial character. 

21. 1,44. Macaulay has a paragraph about the disastious effects of the 
Councillors’ icforms on the security of property, etc. Sir James Stephen 
says that he docs not know to what Macaulay lefets. Macaulay's remarks, 
howevcf, are nieiely a parapLrabe of a letter of Hastings ((ilcig, IT, 29) in 
wliich he says tliat the whole provaicc is, even to the boundaiies of Calcutta, 
a [irev to dacoiib. 1 do not consider the authority a good one, but possibly 
Sir James .Suph::n will do ^o. 

22. 1, 4<). SiF J.imos Steph'^n tli.at H istings introduced Nanda Kumar 
to the Councillors ihi>'i!g!i Elhot. * Eliioi however swore (1219) that he had 
been dt c ivefi. and that Ila^iings told him that he had not desired him to 
introduce Nanda Kumar to Clavciing. 

23. 1, 54, note, J d(i not I’nink tii • cxpl.inaiion here given by Sir James 
St-.plu’ii ci'iiect. Ho s.'i\s lii.U Nandi Kmn u mruio a large supplement to 
the chaigcs he had cncuiaied before he came to the Council at .dl. If this 
means ili.ii he cnculaled ciiargcs befoie i Jih Match, the statement, I think, 
is iiicoircct. ll.istings dul indeed s.iy ih.it ho had seen sin. h a paper but 
there was no oviil..Mne that N mda Kuiinr h id uiioul ■iv.d it. 1 confess 1 do 
not undersUiiKl what Sii Janie? Stephen alludes to wiicn he .speaks of the 
p.iper so leh'iievl to."’ i do not think th it any paper piotluced by H.istings 
w.is entoieii o*. tin. Coji-,v.{L.iiions. What seein-^ to me liit line c.xplanation 
IS, that theu: wer, iwo Ki-ers m the envelope which inda Kumar gave to 
Fiancis. One was in Kngii-'u ,ind wa^ rcau in iincil on the nth, and the 
oihei m INasiau an-i wu'. put mio die hands ot the translator. JiViis at. 
fii >t sijpj) f-'*d to be mer;,K iiio oiiginal of lii' I'ligli.-'h letter, but 1 believe 
til i‘ i’ was moie, and ili.at this accounts foi the paper on the Consultations 
ol I Jill (1 am not sure of liie u.ite) being tinier than tliat of the JIth. 

; I. 1 note, Sn Jamc.-i Stcpiien c<»neets 'rimrlow for speaking of the 
law ofli-. s of the Comp.iny, Wou.d he be sin prised to hear iliat the Com- 
paii) h.td i.vo siamiing tounsel and an attoinc\ ? (See extract of letter of 
25th I*L‘!.u'n.,i\ 1775, (io\errnient to Ilk* Diiectois, quoted by Price, and 
also Utiei <'f J'/ili j.inii..ry 1 775, Bengal Ajip. 536.) Sec also Howell 
(i 105) where the 1. Id ili.it staiKiuig-counsel existed, was made a reason by 
tlie judges for refusing to receive a letter fioui the Council. According to 
Sii James Stcpln n llicre was no advocate gcnytal till 1779 when J- 
was :ipt>oiniod, (Sti nlien, 11. 157 ) Hi-* pieiiert'ssoi may not have ixnne the 
title of A ivocait-(//Vi-/va/, Ijiit in a Idler of Xoveinbei 1776 (Gleig II, 116) 
Hastings siJeaks of the Conn-any’s arivocalc apphiiij* for a rule to prevent 
rcveniic-debtois from cluiling the auihoiity uf Gu\einmeut by collusive 
suits in the Suiuonie Cuuit. 
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25. I, 75. Sir James Stephen has here fallen into the egregious error of 
thinking that Hastings’ Ictlci of Match 27th 1775, Maclcaiie’s authority 
for tendering Hastings’ resignation. Macleaiie got his instructions verbally. 
See Gleig 11 , 88, and also the Couit of Direclois’ letter of December 23rd 

1778. 

26. I, 102, note. Sir James Stephen blames the Councillors for wiiting 
that Mr. Baiwell declined prosecuting, and says that he was bound over to 
prosecute. It wpuld have been well if before contradicting those who were 
likely to know the tacts. Sii James Stcplu-n had icferred to the repoil of the 
trial, and especially to r.aiwtirs own wads. Hastings and Vansittart only 
were bound over to piosecuie. ^1093) Harwell sa\s, (1204) I neither 
asked bail nor was bound over to pit ^ecuic.'* No doubt he did prosecute 
eventiiaily, but the fact remains that he w.is not boinul over. 

27. 1 , 103. Sir James Stephen says that the stateimMU of the Councillors 
that Nand'a Kumar did not drink water for eight v-si.\ houis is abMilutely 
denied by the jailer, Ycandlc. He must liave unu-unl ideai of a cout-.idic- 
tion. Yeaiuilc's affidavit is «»iven in Impov's Memoir^, an<l a(;ct)r«ijng to it, 
all he saw was that Nanda Kumars seivants took watoi to him. He does 
not say that he saw linn dunk, and it is possible that the water was for 
ablution. 

28. II, 26 Col FuHaiton cpioted .a Fnrmnn of .Sliah A!am of 1764. Sir 
James Stephen appears to dmiln iu CMsicnce anvl ^a\> — ‘‘'fins is not in 
Aileheson s 'I'lcatiC'..’’ It would be c\tr.ionhn.ii y if it were not there, for it 
is given at full length by Voiei-i and Ikilts and wed known. Us nate is 
29th December 1764 In l.icc, liowev' ?, r i" in Aitchc'»on, though not in the 
first volume, licyoiul wlncli }ueMiniably .Sii J nies .Meplicn did not ])rosccutc 
his reseaiches. lie will find il m Ain lie.-.tui’^ st c -ml volume, p. 6, 
being placed there, because it p*imanly rv lales to Gln./,ipui in the N.-\V. P. 
and not to be:. gal. It is also to ne louno in vol, \i, p. S of the revised 
edition of the Ti canes by 'falbot. 

29* I» 55- ‘‘ Touclict, afit'iwaids the I'^ador of the agitation '.g.iinst the 
Supreme Court, sal on the jm>.” Sir James .S’enhen guts on to say that 
this is a point of the fii't imi'Oi lance. I'eilia* it might l)e so, if it were 
correct but it poems to me that Sii j.ime-> S'ej))e n, like inv.*.oif on a foimcr 
occasion, hap b-en iiiish’d b> Imp”y. Tiio juivm.in was Saimiel Touchet, 
and the peiilioner to the House ol Commons was Juim Tuuchet, his 
fellow-pet itioncr being John living. 

30. II. 21 1 ae.d 25*^ Navlor, the nilniney for the /e’mind.ar.’' All the 
aiillioiilics speaiv of liim as the Con»p.,n\'r, attone-y. and ho was ^0 in fact 
though he s:ii<i that he aUo looked luvm me K.»| di ot Ki-ij ua .is Ins client. 
Impey flung him into tlie common g.ioi .nt C'a]»:nft i and Jd.jJi him there for 
more than a fortnight. Me hid thc.i Ju-.: lo^t Id- wif g nn-i this, with the 
confinement, piobably hastened his do.illi, winch oeem n d in the following 
August Impey had the haidihood to wi ilc of him as my pooi Naylor 
and to lament his death ! 

31. II. 251, note. *• The w’ord “aleuazil *’ i*:, of course, u^' d to give the 
bailiffs of the Supreme Court a kind of ll.ivour of the iiu|ui'^itu)u.’’ "'Litera- 
tire IS not Sir J. Stephen’s strong point : i\Iacaulay found Ins al-iiazils in 
Gil HlaP. 

32. II, 256. For note on the “Lucknow affidavitp,” see Appendix C. 


Appendix B. 

Ilaron Jmhoff. 

As Sir James Stephen ha- tried to u'hitcwM«.h Iinncy, and Sir Louis 
Jackson thinks that he has succeeded, I feel emboldened to try my hand 
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at whitewashing Baton Inihoff. I really think that he is the more pro- 
mising sui^jcct of the two. The damaged surface is not so extensive, and 
the coaling of thunam is more likely to be weallui proof. I do not 
pieicnd that 1 cai^ sltow him to have been a good man, out 1 think I can 
undertake to prove that he was not quite so bad as he has been represetued. 

Sir James Sleplu n says (I, 24) Hastings” connection with her (Mrs. 
Inihoff) is not creditable to his ineinoiy. He seems to have bought 
her fiom her hll^bancl. This man had the mcanne.-ss to live with her 
first at M.niras and afterwaids at Calcutta, vvhilst prt>ceedings for a 
divorce were going on in the German Coints. Wlicn the divoice was 
obtained, Hastings married ]\li\s. IinlKiff and sent liuhoff back to 
Geiinany witli 10.000 as the price of his infamy ” 

J helieve lli.it liit'ie is no authoiny wh i lover for tlie statement that 
Inihoff rei’oived 10.000 fiom Hastings. Cileig does not s,iy so, and Sir 
James does not iclei to any other source of information. Woodm.an, the 
broiher in-law ot Hastings, wrne'i on loth December I77i, that he had 
paid linholf part of the o foi which Hastings lind diawn uiion him, 
and, that lie would p.iy ihe lemnndir within the month ; aim that the 
Cither / 500 would be paid when it is due. But tlle^c jiaMiienis seem to 
have been jianly fir woik done as a portiait painter, hir Imlioff took 
home a poi trait of Ha'tiiigs and gave it to his sister (Mrs. WoOdinan^. 

Kor IS 11 the rase that In.hofl lived with his wife till the di voice was 
obtained. He came out to Madias to earn his bicad honestly, and he stayed 
there as long as he couhi get woik. lie then went on to Calcutta in the 
latter pait ot 1770, aaa meanwhile his wile sta\cd behind and lived 
in Madias wiiti Mi rings- lu (ii.t iber 1771 she (Mine on to Calcutta, 
bill jiroliahb ilii wa^ b\ an aii.ingeincnl with llasnngs, for il is likely 
liiai he knew ihoii of In', a. »i)oiiumenl t(* Bengal. Imlioff did apparently 
live With Ills w iIl la t'aicuiia f: some time, hut he c.innot have been 
with htr vei N long, foi lie wa-* in Jlrgland in DLCt'inber 1773, and next 
month lie wont ovei to (I nmany. 

I am not aware tiiat he cvet came back to India, .':nd so it is possible 
that ho lidi Ilia w 1 ' and t>»ok step-* to obtain a divo. ce as s<>oii as he was 
com meed of hei iidi 'eluy. 

I tiiiid; lii.n n nn. ni nave occMineil to a law)'-” 1 be .Sir James Stenhen, 
that e\en a (ieiman I’riuce was not bkely to grant a liivoice unless Inihoff 
ivcnt liome .ind .I'keo for it. Arc »niing to Fi.inei-, one Joiiiison negotiated 
thr divi.i''', .u.d .1.-^ a reward l^-r ihis ills b» -edier gm an arniv ri.>ntract, 
li 1" laet ill. a 'UK A! \ind i Joliu on g t a emtract in 1777 for 

biipiilyiiig Inil]. to the a ns), and tins was one of the charges 111 Has- 
ting-’ nn.')'’.! •nii>> le. • 

.■\r -o 0 il.' U) iJie CJorinan \ei'-ion of the stoiv. Imhoff was not at first 
V ’ '! g to S' oai.iU: fiom ii.-^ wife, .ina lie dm not leiu n t-i Gennany aiirh 
m I lie -eeins to liave in niicd ag.iin in liunian), and his si-ter in-law, 
a 1 .y o; S. niiji cxlraetion, was the famous Fiaii vou .Stein of Goethe's 
coirc.'p. \" e».cc. 

in tK Lime ]ingc ( 1 .^ 4 ; Sir James Stephen says, with his usual 
inae,-':! ... V aomit Indian mailer-, that Ha-imgs maniOvl IMis. Imhoff ni 
i::6. 'Jilt inaniage lealii took place* on 1st Aiigusi 1 777. A recollection 
ot Macaulay’s e-sa\, and or the thue of General Clavciing’s death, inignt 
Imvo saved liim fiom ihis biunder. 

Here 1 may note that Mis. Imhoff appears to have been of French 


* M.icaiilay's statement that Imhoff carried home with him the means 
of buying an Cstaie in baxoiiy comes from the <=.'1111® note by the translator 
of the S.iir, to winch he wa- imlebled foi the rcuuik about Mis. Husimgs’ 
birth-place, (bail, vyl. 2, 476, note.) 
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extraction, for her maiden name seems to have been Marian Apollonia 
Cliapuseiin. Fr.inris calls her Madame Chapiisetin, and I .i^aihcr fioin iw * 
letters of Hastinjjs. (Gleig, vol. 3 » PP- 439 ' 4 o) Chapiiseiin * was the name 
of a nephew of Mrs. Hastings for whom a Colonel Tooifc got a cadetship of 
cavalry. From a letter at p. 3S7 of the same volume, we learn that Mrs. 
Hastings was visitKjd in 1803 by liei mother : “ She leaves me to day, writes 
Hastings, with her venerabie mother, who purposes, as soon as she has got 
passports, and a conveyance, to return to her own very di^^lant home. 
This will be to both a mo^t afflicting peiiod.” The words “vciy distant 
home” are some confnmation of the Archangel story. In the same 
letter (p. 38S) Hastings refers to his and Mis. Hastings* going up to 
town to get passports for IM.idame Chapiiseiin. evidently meaning thcieby 
Mrs. Hastings' mother. The fact of Mrs. Hvi^tiiig?.* name being Maiian 
Apollonia appears from a deea of sale dated 10th May 1785 and pie-^eived 
in the HasiP'.gs .M S.S U is a conveyance, in which Mrs. Hastings look 
part, of 56 biglias of land at Aliporc to a Mr. H. G. Honeycenub fur 
Sikka Us. 7,500. 


Appendix C, 

Note Oil ihe LulIiio’io AlTnixivit^N 

It appears from Sir Elijah Imocv’s own account ol the matter (Stephen, 
n, 261 2) that his clnet lU'/tivc !«»• g'nng to Liicknow was loiiige Midalolon, 
the Kesiaent “to see ihe treaty of L hunar oairiod imo cxeriiiion.'’ Ha'>nngs, 
it seem-', w.is apuifhcns ve tlia: me iniuiiieNS of M i- I'llcton's- icinpci would 
pievcnt him from pulling .^iiiricient [iies'.uic on the xNavai) to compel him 
to ill-treat hi^ moiiiei .md giMndmothei ! ni)w little ground there was* lor 
this apprehenbion, 01 how well he w.i,-. schooh d by linpes, is shown by 
Muidicton's letter of Janii.uv 20ih, 17.S2, to llie Ibiti^h ollieei wlio had 
charge of the Jiogam's servants and b\ the still ino'c famous, or inlamou.s, 
letter written oy the Assistant- Kesident .ind which is ([inaed m Mac:iiilay*s 
essay. 1 ao not think Inipey’s expl inaiioii iinpioves* m.iUers. It inigiit 
conceivably be the 'ouMi,c.-.a of a Chief Justice to take the altldavils of 
limish officers la Lnckn »av \n hen they could iiauily t ike them beiore one 
anotli'. r, and theie was no other legal airji'Oiiy available ; but what had ilie 
Chn f Justice to uo with pieavJnng aevciiiv ag.im-.l iiniiappy women r 1 lie 
task letiniied of them w.i^ ‘lO odiun-'. th it ntitlicM \l,(kiletun nor the Nawab, 
neither the Cnii- . in nm the .MnhammLdan to undeiiako it, and so 

the Chief Ju-iit:e or the .Supn-ine t.onit joes pn>i tiom Cminai to Lucknow 
“ with gicat c\p' dition, travein-ig ilay ano night ^ in oniei i*? kjep liiLni up 
io the maik. Su J. .S 's d‘ fence of ini's epi's-nle in Ii.ipey ^ c neei seems to 
me 1 . line in ‘iieeMieni*. ile say's (II, 267j1l1.1i Imp y wis '‘at the very^ 
wor.bt a little officious," iiiit tins is onlv an.>Lliei way ol uu’tmg Ma; lui ly’s 
view th.it lie ininiued hinnself into a buoness entirely .iiieii Irom all his 
official duties — waitis which are included in a passage dcbcnbed by Sir J. S. 
as one in which ’‘eveiy woid IS eitner mcoiien or a piool of ignnr.iiiee.'’ 
Impey went to Lucknow a few months after he had become Ju/ige of 
the Conipany^a Court, .incl Mac.mlay iheiefore Juslilied in saying (in 

the passage aiiove i.fened to) tli.u he had been recently lined. His c )nelLi- 
sion seems equally ju^.t. ih it Inipey'j* object in undeil iking ><0 long a joarney 
was ‘‘that he might give, in an iriegular manner, that sanction, winch in 
a regular manner he comd noi^give, to llie crimes of those who had recently 
Idled him.” \Vc kt.ow from 11 isnngs' Narrative (5-1-) that the siiggcbtioii 
of taking affidavits came fiom Impty. 

Su- J. Stephen says (II, 269; that lie will shortly notice Macaulay s 

t Piobably a mispiiiit for Chapusciiu. 
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mistakes, but I think lu* introduces seveia! of his own in the attempt, (i) He 
says “Of the 43 afiidavits (‘^rcjuprd b\ him as the “ Lucknow affidavits '*) 10 
only mention llie lK';.viin', .ind th.il sli*;hlly and by hearsay,” and tliat “the 
contents of tlie affniaviis stiont;ly coiioboiaie Inipey's account of the 
reason why iIk v vvi sworn. 'J'heir ni.tin subject is ihe affair of Cheyte 
bingli and ihe ouer.itions a^rainsi niin. The lic^ams are lefened to slij'liily 
and incident. illy.* IJnw oocs Sir J. .S. know that all tlic affi.lavits taken 
by Iinpey in Lucknow were piiijlished by il:istini;s in the Natiative? It 
is one of the iiir-uiTCCtion in lienaic-, .uid of the transactions of the (jovernor- 
(yeiieial in that di^tiict. It is not a nanativc of the protcedin;4s aj;ainst 
the Ih'j^ains or their servants, and il w.*s bc^iin at Chiinar, September 1st 
1781, that is, some two in-'Miths before Iinpcy joined Hastiii'^s. It is true 
that llie Appendix tv) tlic X.irr.nive contains affidavits sworn before Iinpey 
in Noveinbei ami Dec;enil)Lr 17S1, but no one of them slates the place 
whole It was lakon, aiul I’neie !.•» no .illusion in the N. in alive or Appendix 
to Jnipcy’s \isit lo Lucknow It seems to me that the lad of the visit was 
t a 1 • e f III I y s u p p 1 ■ e s 5 e d . 

Sii J. S 's ic'iiatk iliat t-aily ten afiklavits mention tlic Be^ams, is alto- 
j'oIlKr ini-lfc.dinj.;. lie th..t tlicic .iio 43 in ail (I cuint only 42 sworn 
hcloie ImiH \ and apjie.iis lo wi.-ii Ins reatieis to infer that only some 
fouitli jiait tlu*:ciore of tb.e Liu'know' affidavit^ " mentions the lici^ams. 
He ha-’, howevet, omnicd to notice, or at least lo tell ns, that mote than half 
of the .'ifiid ivus wijicn he lias inchnied under the title of “ Luck- 

now affidavLs” arc not Liiokimw affiuaNits at all. Tiicy arc affidavits 
about affiiis in Benans, vlsL'., ami imi^t have been taken by Iinpey 
at lionnres, (diiniar and B ix ir. Theii dates show that they were not 
l.ikLii at Lucknow, fa' Inip'y was these onW three days, as Sii J S.. qiiotinj; 
linpoy, tcl.H US (II, 2C2.; Tlio 26: h ami 27th November must have been 
two of tiles.- three di>', foi on lliem Middleton, llann.iy and other officers 
‘Stationed at LiH.lvn';w or m Oiuie. inafie tlieir .iflivicivits. It was also 
Slated by Iinpey in his evulence on H.astin^s' tnal, that he arrived at Luck- 
now on 25;h Novemiier. He left it on lh(‘ 29111 iviem, so ili.it, he w'as at Luck- 
now three or four days. It folUsws that llie alfiviavils made on Kov. 12th 
and in December, cannot have been taken by Impcy dminy[ his three days’ 
visit to Lucknow’, and Ihi', is boiiie out by a consideration of who the de- 
ponents were. The old Ram (iolai) Koer, ine \.'do\v ft BaUvant Singh, ccr- 
iaiiily did not go to Lucknow to make her affidavit, nor is it likely that Blair 
would leave his command at C. liuiiar, nor Katon his at B.ixar, to go and 
dvpose .at Luckn )’vv about inaltevs which had noihing to via with Glide. 
This is the less iikciy bccau'^e their slaiions wcie on Sn Elijah's loutc to 
and from Lucknow. 

(3) "Die total number of affidavits published in Hastings' Appendix as ^ 
sworn befne Impey is 36 (excluding six by intei preters.) Of these, 17* 
\y(\ -worn on the 26th and 27th Mov. Five of the 17 w'erc by British 
ofin s 3 in the seivicc of the \ izier, and I conclude fioni this and from their 
vi.a. tl’.ai they weie taken at Lucknow^ Of the 17, ii mention the Begams 
(Sir J S. ; roneously says 10) and their servants, and in several instances 
as if it wcie a main object to inciilpale them. This is the case with the 
affid.jvr.-, of the English officers which were, I suppose, the most important, 
and which (as I have cdicndy noted) could haidly have been taken. except 
by hoine outside English official. Tlie statcimmts concerning the Begams 
aie certainly, for the most part, hearsay, but this iloes not appj-ar to have 
made them unsatisfactory lo flaslings, who w'lites (!.' c. 54) that he has 
“reason to be satisfied with the w'eight of the evidence he has obtained.*' 
The 17 affidavits tmblished bv llaslings, of which 5 arc by Englishmen, 
cannot be the “great imiliitude ” to which Impey refilled in his evidence 

(Stephen, II, 262.) Ten natives would not make a crowd, and there were 
but ten native deponents. (One made three depositions.) 1 theiefore 
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conclude that Iinpey took in Lucknow, many affidavits which arc not 
in the Appendix. This view is &uppoiteci by Mr. Iinpoy’i* ‘‘Memoirs** 
where mention is made of an affidavit by a Capiaiii Wade which is 
not given by Hastings. 

(4) Sir J. S says that Macaulay “substituted a ^ilse picmiss for one 
whicii was half true, in order to suggest a conc]u.-iion wholly fal?,c, namely, 
that Impey was unable to read the affidavits.’’ Tliis is stiong language 
and 1 do not believe it justifiable, 'flic only evidence of f.dsiiy given by 
Sir J. Stephen i-, that Alaefirlanc '.t.ites that Impcy knew Pcisian, but Sir 
James should kiiow ih.it a man may have a good knowledge of Persian 
and yet not be able to lead the wntten cliai.ictcr. .Mouiil-tiiaii Elphmstone 
knew Peisian but could not remi the wiiiLii character, (lliflory ot India, 
479.) 1 have met with no evidence that Impey was able to read a 
Persian M S., and it i.- higlih impi.d>abh* that he could do so. Macaulay’s 
remaik that Impey could luji read tlie aflidaviis m.iy thus be pertecily 
justifiable, 

(5) .Another line of defence taken by Sir f. S. that there was no 

necessity for Impey’s le.idin^ “.lie affidavits 01 knowing ain thing about 
them. Tins i», 1 think, a singular du fence, (n'anting ihaL a ConiiiiiS' 
sioner need not know an\ thing alioul liic contents of an .diidavit, 
that he need not n. quite if the d«*poncnt uiidei>;an(ls i- 01 ihe language 
in which it 15 written, whv did lmne> ti.ivil I/n know ‘o <1 » clerks* 
woik.^ If Mitivih ton <n Il.inn.i} could have dime it .!'• weh or indei’il heuer, 
for tiiey had local knowiedge, wiiai w..s the it'a-on for liic app-^aiance 
of the Chief Justice on the scene as a C'oir.inissionei ? Sii J. S.'s 
remark that the Chief Justice'^ atiest.Ui'*ii did mot m.dce the afli-i.ivits 
legally any bttiei, .'.iicukv iT the ineie pirKin*>.Mg l.i \v’\ cr, a chai.iciei lor 
w’iiich Loid Macaulay tiiK'O Saul lh.it he i’ad a pridouud ('ontcinpl. Who 
thought of ieg.'dity 111 the in.niei ? 1 la-i mgs was not s*. eliing loi leg.niiy ; 

he waiitcfi a scieen f *i his act-, and he touna it in the Chiel justice wIk>iii 
he h.id 1 iieiy lined foi ch»u .i \e.ir. 

(6; Macaiil ly says that linp- y act'M aliogeih-u' out oi’ in- j.iii-diction. 
Sir J. S. sa\^, this is “ not (piitc coriett. ’ Due') he iiie.in that Impey 
had juiisdictiuii ? 

‘,7) Impey did not himself al\\..\s li )Id the vi.’w conleiukd for by 
Sir J. S. ilial the t.iking of an .dii ia\ii w.i'. an ail nr oi no iiiipor- 
taiice. In tlic liecisioii on the cia'iii of K.uihi Ciiean to the pi i» 
vih-ges of an anfoas-ador, aft n s.i\ing that K.iali i Chilian's .iffida\it was 
scaiulalons aiiii tl ighoiis, lie ati led (i “If I agon see .»n aiVid-ivit 

of this nature, -vvoiii by a naij\»‘, we will in(|iiiic w ho drew the .illidavit. 
ami the Court will anim.ulvcri mo-l -cveicly uji m him: n is not to be 
enduitt-d, liiat tlie consciences of tiic natives suiMimg in aioieign Inngii.igc, 
slnaihl i)C thU". ensnaied.” 'I'lie affidavit in qne-inni w.is tlnit swoi n l.»ctoie 
Mr. Justice flyde (1108} and wnicli is shown liy another (1 14:: J worn 
bifore Impey, to have been d'awn by Taiier ami Janet Impcy’s ianguage 
implies that he consideicd it Ins duty to compieiiend affidavits. 

There is a palpable inconsistency in Sir J. S. line of nrginncnt. 
He defends Impey on the ground of Ids wiilingness to take responsibility, 
ami to help the Governor-General in a tlirficuky, but if the taking of 
afiidavJts was a mere form, and Impey did nothing which a cleik could 
not do, wheie is his merit ? Admittedly he wont out of his way— he was 
“officiouV' tise Sir j. S.*s own word, and the only way in which he can 
be justified is i)y showing tliat he did something really important. He 
cannot be vinaicaied for going to Lucknow on the ground that he was 
actuated i)y a courageous public spiiit to take responsibility and to help 
the Governor-Geiieial, and also on the ground that whal he did was of 
no consequence. 



Art. VI.— I’OVPT: 

Is ir Worth Awia’ ation ? Worr.D it to Tiiii 
SrRKXciTii oi* Tin: r:\i.isii Kmi’Iiu.? 

I N the* ye;ir 1858 I vi'iiled 'Jurlc''}- to t!u' iTiodc of ad- 

ministration of suIyjctT j)i*oviiK-. and 1 publi-^licd die results 
in volume XIX, iNo. d‘8 ol diis J\«'\ i-'a* for llu* year l'')5>* ? I a[.jain 
vi.-,itcd a porticjii of Tiirke\ , liolh in A*-:.i eaid K,iiroi)e, in l 884, and 
travelled for seveial W'jeks in auodier [;<ation at tlic cr.mnience - 
ineiil of the\’ear, 11883; and. ;ds > nnide a c-iiefiil .‘■•iirvey of Iv^N’pt 
from the sea to tin: llr^t cataiMCt, from Sue/ and Ikirt Said to 
yVlexandria. I li;i\e re. id a Rre.it deal o‘'c inteinporary literature 
both in the h aii-.i i'lein Ii l.Li:R!ia;.;v: i>'i the subject ; 

some of it is entirely wortlile^.s : s..:i:e extremi:!)’ valuable, 

ye-t in-li'MtinR that tlie waiters h.id cx'’** -diiiRly small concc[)- 
ti')n of t!ie natur-j ol tin; piobio-n iJia-MTled, in liio adinini'ara- 

lioii of a province, a matter so sim.d'* to an AnR;lo-Indiaii who 
had Ijcen dioiiiR n dliin;; eb.e all in's life 

i had an inter\ iv:\v 'vith J)n‘ lOx - tC!u;di\ e. Ismail, before I 
Stalled. Jlis lli-diiiess \ as couitcsais and eomnuinicativc, and 
I liked fn‘ely in k'eiU'h in the jire/eiiee . f -evei'al jiersons w’ho 
w. le j'le'ent, aiiJ t()ik>w \l v>iir c<u;\ ..T' t i« -n. lie suddenly 
a'lk'jtl 11!'. wlietk.ei J km ibe 84., I.: ! •; b'S'daii laiiRuaRcs : 
on 11])' u pl\dnR in the afii!na|i\(‘ with rep.o'd to th.j last, h(! 
.-.liil m j*<.n'sian : ‘'Jn )(‘ur tipinion i^ tlicae any ho[)C for 
d'ni k'c*y ? ’^ i leplicvl at on»*e ll. :* ll* t'“'’ ‘ n >1. -Vfter a ])ause, 
lie asked, whethi-r I coitsi leied d’-u''/ w :s ait) hi’^pe for lilRypt. 

I replied, fianid.) , ihil ineie wasR-.al n*'.j*: vM lieaiinR which 
In- seeinc-1 ili ,.i j •liinl ed ; a il it o'r wun' 1 li.- . ‘ eeina d walli 

ih-; h-'j), dm ii',e \r,[ -laiion [ dnl m-l think 

iv). Il Ilia)- lla\e b- 'H tls.: 'oee ijdn.R <d the’ IronbieS W kt:n lie W'll-. 
'• ■m A’ed, lint it w-aiUl <»niy .e_;Ri\.\.ite them to le^torC hinu 
ii careci as a Riiit r li.is end d. 

'.'iiou di mv oi»j ■t’l i^ to e i.mi ler wlalher ikiC aiinexatiot] 

< { Rr;. i'l .ane.ld pnv fin inei.ilb' \:r p« tilth .ii!y, \ cl a> JilR)'pt is 
still as a liter of fo: m.^ jriitof tin; Tin i. i‘di J':m[>ii\\ it is W'cll 
to i’. iisi !(. r liinv il has faiaa! w idi that I'.inpiie .^iiue 1S52. TIu; 
Caime.m war (.»f I.S54-33 saxe-d il tVom exlinetiijii, but tiu; 
l\im -.o-d'urki.'di wall of 1 Syd 79 eiuleil in die material reduction 
of its teriitory b(>th in JCuiojie arid Asia.^ 1 ntermediately 
ddmisia had been annexed by h'rance, and the district of the 
Lebanon placed under an indi'peiKlent autunoiii)'. Tiie result 
of the war of 1878-79 w'as the e.^tabJishmtyit of the indcpeii- 
dent kiiiRdoins of K'unani.i and Servia, the annexation by 
d.ur^tiia of Bosnia and ller/aiRuvina, the cession of Cyprus to 
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England, the enlargement of the northern frontier of Greece, 
llic inclepciulencc of Northern Bulgaria and Montenegro, the 
autonomy of Southern Bulgaria or Roinclia, the annexaiion of 
Kars and Batum by Russia. Then followed tine boambardmeut 
of Alexandria, and practically the concpicst of l^gypt by Eng- 
land. eventuating in the shrinking of the Southern frontier of 
the Turkish Empire to the second cataract. 

Nor have the Rulers of the contracted Empire become wiser, 
but the contraiy. Sultans have been dcposeil by palace 
intrigues, in which the eunuchs play a chief pait, and one 
Sultan has been murdered. The reigning soveicign feels that 
any day his lot in.iy be the same, th.it he may have the choice 
of the i)oisoned cui) of coffee or the dagger if he ventures to 
strike out a path of his own. The influiMice of the Ulems ami 
the Maliomctan party is si.ch, that noihing but an entire tles- 
tructioii of their [)olitical power would be of any use : Dc- 
knda est Cartlu^o. I can remember the same thing h.ipjjcn- 
ing in the Panjab : thcic were those who would li.ivc maintained 
a Sikh kingdom. W'hen it fell, it was found how ea.sil)* the 
country was governed : the .sting was taken out of the insect : 
the religious c.stablishments, their laws, their prcrogaiivcs, and 
the nui.sanco arising from them disappeared at once and for all 
time. 

The radical fault of the Turki.sh system is not .so much its 
wickedness as its incffjcienry : to be vigorous it lias no other 
c.xpcdicnt but to be cruel : then comes an outcry : no official is 
sure of his j)osili(m, and no one dares to suggest, or cares to 
carry v)Ut, a reform. Each one inak .*s lia\' wliile the sun sliin(‘s. 
The abs(dutc non-cxisicnce of e(iuitable notions aggravates 
tiie danger. According to 'Purkish ideas, the Mahomedans weie 
designed by providence to rule, and the Christian to be sipieezed 
for money, an«l .supply wfiincn for tlic harems. The vci}' 
existence of a class of eunuchs is an aiiaclironisin in luir ipe 
and a ^shamc : tlie fact tliat slav’cs arc still iiniiorted and slavery 
tolerated, at one jmls the Empire out of the category of civilised 
nations. Notwithstanding that there is more religious tolerance 
in Turkey, and Ic.ss Police vexation, than in Austria-! lungaiy, 
still there can be no doubt that Turkey docs not deserve to 
exist, and only enjoys a respite till it can be settled who are 
to succeed to the inheritance. 

The* indebtedness of the Empire is notorious: a Turki.sh boml 
is synonimous with a woithless po.sscs.sion. All the promise.s, 
the tanzimat, ahd the new orders, are mere papcr-displa}*, 
bniJ leges prosiint sine inortgus ? The pal.ices which line the 
Bosphorus, tell of a plundered and ill-used people, without the 
semblance of decent forms of government ; nor out of the 
cxi>ting material could any new system be crcatetl. The Turks 
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Egypt, 

arc jjood soldiers, but there arc no officers. The subject races 
are as tractable and peaceful as those in India, but some con- 
sistent and intelligent administration, superintended by honest 
men, is required. If any thing is worse than .the Turk pure 
and simple, it is the Circassian and Tartar who have immigrat- 
ed from the Russian dominions : if any thing j’s worse tlian 
tliem, it is the Christian renegade, who has worketl his wav 
to power, or the Greek and Armenian adventurers, who find it 
worth their while to side with their natural enemies. 

Let us now consicha* what hope there is for lilgypt, the v.allcy 
of the Nile as far South of the second cateract, and its appur- 
tenances in the Syrian or Libyan deserts. It was remarked 
b}' Sir George Campbell in i8/6 in his volume upon Turkey, 
“ \Vc df> not want Egypt for our sliarc. We have been forc- 
“ stalled by tlic bondholders, the country is too deeply pledged 
“ to be worth any thing to any body.” This is the thesis which 
wo propose to argue and <lemonstratc. As the bondholders 
were the creation ol titc Ex-Khedive Ismail, and the bondholders 
weigh down th(' C‘»iintiy. it fallows that Ismail has been the ruin 
of ICgs’pt, which ho received unburdened from his predecessors. 

I was present in Lord llaidingc’s camp before Lahore in 
18.46 when it was ileteimined to annex the Cis and Trans- 
Ihilhj St. lies, and again in iS|0, wlicn it was determined to 
anm \ the remainder of the Eaiijab. 1 was cognizant of all 
tlic details that preceded and followed that great measure. 
.'\ lapse of nearly forty \’ears has proved that the men of that 
lime knew wii.il they were about ; llic ro.sult has justified 
the policy. For twenty years 1 was more or loss mixed 
up in it, and knew the rocks which we steered clear of, 
tlic great d.mgers which, in the early period, we had looming 
before u.s, and the firm ami steady policy which carried us 
through it. Miuh inju.^lice and hardship to individuals, 
familic ^'', and classes had to be perpetrated or tolerated. Royal 
faini! c., military clas.scs, a pampered nobility, and a powerful 
priest}, :)(Ki had to be got rid of: frightful abuses, and intolera- 
ble cust oms had to be wiped out, 7 'he older provinces of 
Ihilish in !ia looked on with disapproval, doiibtings, and dis- 
paragements, rather expecting a failure, and perhaps disap- 
pointed at not witnessing one. The circumstances which accom- 
panied the Mutinies and the recapture of Delhi, gave the 
imprimature of success and approval to the Model Province. 

Now, if any body of foreign bondhokrers who had lent money 
for the privats wants of the late Rulers, had urged lliat the 
State of the Paiijab revenues were hypolhetated to all time 
for the payment ; they would have been informed, that there 
bonds were waste paper : they had demanded a high rate of in- 
terest with reference to the badness of the security : — capital and 
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interest -werr now Ijoth ^onc to tlic same place as the lorins^ 
taken up by the confederate Slates of North America. If any 
such as the had liad llie boldness to 

appear, tlie editor would hern sentenced to be kept sine d/e 

in tlie police lockup. If any I^’iencli consul had remonstrated, he 
would have been clu!clo‘d info tiie Sutlej. In ruling' coiujiicrcd 
j)rovinccs llu'i'c can be* lu; Iriif me i<iir«-s, no s’gsis of w<'aknes.s, 
llic iron l)and imo.t be* lluae, lh**T7;;li (f>\erc'<I with a velvet 
ylfwe. ']'hii< there are ciicunista!U'es upon the very threshold 
which would rcviuk'r a .ulininislration of Iv.;\ j>t im]> 0 '>sible. 

Su[>pose, a;_siin, lii il when we W(‘r(* seltief! in tlu* Panjah, 
l!ic Amir of Af.diani't.in had ]>iit f »iwau> liyhls i»r a su/A’.raiu 
Amir, and as a repi'>ent:eive ol riniur and >hidir Sliah and Shah 
Zcin ill. fra-nier -oxrni^pi-, \.ii> iitu !• '.-tlly had conf|iicr(‘il 
and occupied the Ikin’, ah, h.ad ci.diuetl a l.':rgi: annual tribute, 

I can imagine th.c Iv.inivh: in I 'iin l.iwjcn eyi*, while tlu) 
claim was being ni.i !•;. an 1 tiie 1 a' siic oi ( Icr su .-.gt^sling tliat 
he slv'ull c anc ami i-.t* it hi*- tidoutt:. and ih * moral ic'-son read 
t«> the Anilr, llnit **tvitL re , . nue-. v.^a'i-radv a \ ied from a pi*()j)lc 
fv'rthe ])ur])'. of a eo(..i a*lm!n^^l^at ion, and that Jhitish 
India ]> lid n > tiihnie t) I'n ,l .n 1 On* neces '.ary cotuliiion 
jirerc'c^LUt (/f p.o</<i g.eernmeJit in Iv*; pt noul-l lie, that the 
telcgrapli .in<.l jiCi-ilal e**n':e.n:jieat,‘ .:i- i; 'lwe(‘n lOngland and 
Ihril cianro)' .dujind be ‘o t b^* ;utu'rnpn"d foi year at the 

least. The jijost i’''‘-'-“rih an.d nn si diaiine Ir.dian adniiiiis- 
trator would fail in any .»tb mpt to vo\rin lx.;>’i>t uudir its 
exi-^lliv.; cii\ imml m e*^. Let ii • lifink < ul thi*- sn’oject. 

If any one vi'^Iud to build a bridec or a h.ouse, or l)uy a 
h(jme (n- an e->lat(', lie w-«ul«l (' jn-ailt ;i persMH who had ex])c- 
licnce in that part kmkir »luty. b'v' o’pinion wtaild hanlb* ho 
.solicited of tin, I'vinghts lv,'«aiit wlio ao* jji'.ked up b)' chance 
by llic njanagers of llu: Lornlon daib ]>apers, and sent out as 
rci)ortcrs Mr. Jknve' , \vhi» wa-. sent out !• » the Siau.kln b\' llic 
Tiuies^ ma\' have been a good and gall.ml fellow, but he was 
totally unaccjuainlej with the eouiilry and the subject matter. 
The pernanK.nt re[i(;i ter of ih*: 'J iu/es wa> ele.irb’ .i inalc<>ntent. 
No issues of the />\\s///;/>;v ditl siieh ni’si hiid'aa* were so Iiostile 
to the true weliare of I'.r.gland, as the letters of the Tiuus 
correspondent from Iv/s p^ in and idS.p When I readied 
Cairo last Jaiiuaiy, I calie- 1 for IIk: r.ns^ipo/-*^ and was surprised 
Ilow tame its aiiu.-v ‘''•.'(unt-d after the ahu'-e of the Times corres- 
jiondent, and liow reall}” wise and well informed it seemed 
after the unwisdom aiul ignorance id the* same individual. 

My own qualilicati ns for writing arc just tliesc : 1 had about 

a quarter of a centiiiy to take part in the administration of con« 
tjuercd i)rovinces,— and many ycais in entirely newly conquered 
provinces, pa.ssing though the shifting scenes of \var, annexation, 
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revolt and rclxiilion, dcalinj^s with finance, coiiits of 
law, prisons, polic(^, «iiid .sotthMiicnt of land revenue, Haviiv^ 
a taste forllic tli'ni'^, I vi-ited Tiirkev more than r)nco, and Algeria 
and Russia South of tlie ('ucacus to see liow tln’nj^s were manag- 
ed tlierc, and c<.nt rilaitcd (hirin'^ the la‘ t thirty j ears, notices of 
what I saw to the paj^csof tlic Lnlniifa /u’77>a’. I Iiad known 
Jvj^ypt since 184^, wite n I rc'sidcd in Cairo a month, in the time 
<»f the j^rand oltl Pasha, j\I( lieniet Ali, and read lln'ouj.'h tlie 
whole Koran in Aral»ic. J had h(‘|)l up my interest in j\i;ypt 
ever since, havin;^- rcjnatedly pa^-sed th<>iij;ht it and read all the 
hooks upon it, in lndin-j tie- hliie l)ofjks j.nci the lejjoit^ of Lord 
Duffciin, Lord Xoi th’ori «'k, and Sir K. Haiinjj^. As stated abme, 
in Janiiar\' la-4, 1 tia\ersed the \\lu<le of \)[ : I was at the 
fiist cataiact uhen tlie nmvs came of the vict»ny of /Mjnklea, 
and llu‘ li'iKip-, lia\ii 44 itailud iIk- Nile s«)nlh of Melanuil : 
I was at C'aiio. win n 1 n ad in lhet(‘l(yiam in Shepcard’s hold 
(S the fall (*r Khaituin. As may l>f* ‘-ujiposeil J heard a orcat 
many Opinions. Aime<l v tfh .i 1<. tter from Lord (iranville, 1 Iiad 
iiitciviews with Iha: in-.;', Xiihar 1‘asha Amos, West, and Ciiiick- 
shank. I looked int^; ll.e jail in the t(»\\n, and the ‘neat central 
i'lil '•ome liulc way ont. 1 looked ini-/ tlie La^urts of Justice 
am! tailv'eil w’lth the ji!*i ; -n : I .'^aw ])o!i(‘i' <oiiils ami .schools, 
and m.iiked tne wa\ 'o.| iK'op-e in the towns ami in the villa;_;es. 

J never lieard .( liar^li op! or s.n\ a Mow struck, or 

listened to a bitter cr\ ol an'oii-h, > -r a ;. 4 ioati of an oj^presscHi 
one. I li.i\e livc'd loivt ••nonyh aima oiit nt;.l- not l-ii)C‘ taU‘n 
in by them, ami yet not to o\ ei iix )k si^n.^^ oj l\';-ami\'. 1 hml 
jik'nty of time ni}’ ion-; If lio-n 11 . > i-i ri.i .md ikdes- 

tine to think oiit the pp«i)h'm. mid (1: ;e4 iii)’ inioimalion. 

]\lv remarks wii! jpoij;> 1\ nndv.r the following- 

heads. — 

A. 'I'lii' I'l’i 1 '>! 'll* .a.aiii! 'ti.ilifii ' F. loiiic.i'i ii 

Vi. 'I’ll ! ti. ’rio- •ii-ti:iiiif!i 

' 1 liHi.i'iii -.V'toin 11. 'rhf I- in. Mil'll! .1-' 

1.1 'I lie I'oliee and tii*- f lils . 1. I'ax.i.i 11 of Jlui ' iDV.in Alien.s 

J Tiur ami Kn.nb ! 

liin-pl is Iik'<' a palimpsest, tlie (»!d» r wiiliny, is read throiieh 
the I'.ew. The .-tatc ol things which wtr .se<‘ .iroiiml us tells 
tlie laie of the lon^ ini.seiable centuries of nii.sj.^ovemim'nt, 
llirouj^h which tlu^ imhapj»y cc.untiy must have jias^cd. Wlvn 
])eople, with imiicrfeet inform. ition, .spe.dc ."li^dii iiudy of the 
iuinlish .sy.steiii of government in Diili.sh Jmiia, and of the 
h'rcnch .system in Al‘;ci ia, ludli of wliieh I lia\ e ('arefnlly studied 
on the it would be well lor lliem to reiiert upon tile stale 

of a people left to the temler mercit's 'of an .'dicn Asiatic 
]*ow('r. at least had religious liberty; the existence 

of the Copts with their cluirclics and convents proves that. 
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Those j^reat abuses, with regfard to whicli there have been so 
much frothy declamation, the Corvee, or forced labor, the 
Courbash, or whip, and the corrii})ti()n of the police and judicial 
undcrling^s, arc by no means the peculiarity of Ej^ypt. Lauda- 
ble proj^rcss has been made in suppressing; all these abuses in 
British India, and in Ei^ypt a jjrcat deal has been done to 
abolish or mitigate them. 

Forced labour is necessary to clean the canals upon which 
the prosperity of the country depends. To the apathy and 
want of independence of tlic people must be attributed the 
use of the whip ; tiiere would be no conuplion, if there were 
not th(\se who have an interest to corrupt. I am not singular 
in my <'pinion that the people rue not oppressed ; the petty 
tyrant is t^cnerall}’ their one headman, one often of their own 
f.unily, or neighbours, and nut ncccssatily a paid servant C)f the 
State. 

A g;icat clamour is raided abcait the loss of the Equatorial of 
Frovinces ; 1 knew Ec;\ pt InTMrc slu? hatl r<*iupn“ied them. 
Egiypt is complete in itself North of the first cataiact ; if 
its boundaries are extended as far South as Wadi Haifa nr 
the second cataract, no harm will arise ; hut any fulher (*xten- 

sit'ii will ever be arc<anpanicd b\' danj^or and ])roritlcss cvj)cn- 
(litLirc. It was ama/.in<; to hear and read about the Maluli 
invading; Eg;yj)t : the long; trench of the Nile presents no 
facility to the invader, and with all the applianc(‘s of modern 
civilization, we know how diflicult we found the route to J )on- 
!L?;ola. Egypt has f)fien been iuva<led from the I^ast and the 
\Vcst and tlic North, but rarely, if ever, fioin the Soulh. It is 
to the good fortune of l^gyi>t that it lias shaken off tlie Southern 
Provinces, and the greatest bk-.^sing to haigland, that Khartum 
was not relieved. 'Plur < ^ of lvg\’pL Jh<.j)er gives a ]>opuIa- 
tion of six inillioi.r. eiglit humired lliousand .souls, al)out 2or 
to the .square mile ; of thc.se 246,000 are Nomad Beduin of the 
desert, and 90,000 arc domiciled aliens. 'I'herc arc two cities, 

Cairo cand Alexandria, witli a ]xji>ulatic)n of 375,000 and 213.000 
respextively : six towns of .second magnitude, J13 market 
towns, and 3,389 villagc.s. The towns arc Taut a, with 60,000 
inhabitant.s, Zagazi;g with forty thou.sand, Assiout witli twenty- 
.seven thousand eight hundred, Damanhir with twcnly-fivc 
thousand : Kcnnck willi thirteen ihou.sand. Those who have 
had to deal with tjie twenty rniilions of India and their lordly 
cities, can smile at a problem of such insignificant proportions. 
Such a province as Eg} pt, if adjacent to India as Sindh and 
British Burma, would be annexed without difficulty and admi- 
ni.stered with little cxpcn.se. 

The province is very compact and accc.ssible, as it is per- 
meated by the great navigable stream of the Nile. How 
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HifTerent are the circumstances of Syria and Asia Minor ! 
The oases are like insular dependencies of the main province, 
as the Isle of Sky is of a Scotch county. They are worth 
;^I0,000 per anhum, but are not readily accessible. The penin- 
sular of Sinai is a de|)ciulcnt province, as Aden^ is of l^ombay. 
Vor purposes of administration, h-j^ypl Proper *is divided into 
three ^ueat sections, Lower, Middle and Upper Ejjypt, which 
aj^jain arc divided into eight special City Governorships, and 
fourteen prefectures in Lower Egypt, Pehcra, Gizch, Galiobich, 
C'liaikicli, Mcnoofieh, and Dalchalicli. in Middle Egypt, 
Penisouef the P'.iyum and JV'Iinich. In Ui)pcr Egypt Assiout, 
(liizlieh. Kenneh, Cosscir and Issneh. These again arc sub- 
divided into arrondis^eineiits or districts, and these again into 
Cfniimuncs or cantons, each of which includes several villages. 
Over each (»f these subdi\ isions, great or small, there is an offi- 
cial. Ill all the^e details wc rec«»gnize the well known features 
which aic prominent in any oigaiiisatim) of territorial rule. The 
firstlliing that ue did when wi* annexed the Panjab, was to trace 
(Hit on a map the* boundaries <jf the divisions, distiicts, and sub- 
divisions, and Count np the towns and vdhiges. The akscnce of 
mountains and streams, the total non-existence of a local 
aristocrac)’, (»f castles, of forests, of mines ; the gentleness, 
liocilit}', and indiistiy of tin* people, habituated by the tradition 
;uul practice ol centuries to live on the verge of starvation, 
uiihout manuf.ictures tji* edin, .nion, only religious in a veiy 
mild form : these arc singular pJieinuiiciia. rcndeiing annexation 
and administialion very ca'»y. J.ord Dul'ferin in Ids leport cabs 
attention to ctaisiderable intiltratit)ii of hardy foreign laces 
which has been going on from lime humcnorial, whose 
descendants are as much Ivgyptian as the icst c)f the popula- 
tion, aiiil yet are very dd'ferent in character. And ac'coiding 
to the same c'lulhority , twlu^ howev<*r could ha\c no infuiinatioii 
which was not gle.ined fr nn others, and as they are not named, 
we cannot te-^t the value of iheii evdcnce ; lliere is a hope for* 
improvement in the inert mass of the P'gytiaii peasanti>’. I 

cjuwie a ically beautiful ])a.ssage, beautiful both in sentiment 
aiul . \'pressi<m ; J onl}' wish that I cuuld believe in its truth : — 

“ 1 he metamorphic spirit of the age, as evoked by the 
inventions (T science, inlcrcoui.se w ith Juiropean nations, and 
“other invigorating intluenccs. have already ilone smnetliing 
“to inspire the JCgyptian luslic with the riidinients of seh- 
“ resi)cct, and a dim conception of hitherto iiwiinagined possi- 
“bilitics. Nor like hi.s owm Meinnon* has lie remained irrcs- 
“ ponsive to the beams t>f the new daw^n. 1 lis lips have treiii- 
“ bled if they have not articulated, and in many indirect and 
“half unconscious ways, he lias sliowui himself not only equal 
“ to the tliscliarge of sonic of the.se functions, of which none 
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“ but members of the most critical communities were thoug^lit 
“ capable, but unexpectedly appreciative of liis Ict^itimatc 
“ political interests and moral rij^lUs.” 

It ^i^oes without sayinj^ tliat the lv.;\'ptians tire totally unfit 
for the hiyhi:r po^ils of Liovcn'miient, much more so than tlie 
people of InJia, and that tl'.- y could not be safely emi)loyed 
in the lower positi(ais witlioiit clo'.c ■'noervidoii of a lii^her 
race. The Tin ks an«l li^anian \vh > w ere introduced by 
Mcheinet Ali i\is!w, weic imqac'.iioii. ibis' of a -.tronqcr an«l 
nobler rat:e, but totally un-lcHcvl in lb-* aiL t)f rule, i<i[)acioi]s 
and imprinciplecl. d lie int i o'lnctioii.ot iva-'oncan'; wab therefore 
dcbirablc, bin iioi in laiqc number with such ex’cessive 

ciiiohunciils and inbiil'ticienl bclcaioii. to die jealousy uf 

Kinopean nations, n^. my a[M)o r.tments li.oc hceii mobt unneces- 
sarily diiplicMif’d, .isul Looi i )u!Vci m adinitb diat I he excessive 
prcdoininaiu'e of Iuiio]>'e in.s w as me cmiso* oi deep dissatisfac- 
tion to the 1'- ’ Vp’viaii^ If Inc coiimi y weie annexed l>y Kin^^laiid, 
ihtn'c wmiid iKs.issaiil) i>e .m b'ay.disn ta\il Servic.e ; but if tiic 
nati\e y«»vcinincMt is m inlaine.i, it j)!,!- -s that tioveriunent 
in a iaise [1 It) be snrioundv. i endiely liy Kiiropcail olfi- 

rials. LoicJ' l)ef. n'e ill'- ’'ebe^.;v^n occin ri'd. 1 liad reyardod this 
fealuri* with ;.peat d:s-..n i^.lai. l ; ai. [, >rd i)iir; ‘lin re])oru.d tiiat the 
number oiiyht to b : consi 1 .-ra’hly lediu-d. and, as vacan- 
cies liCCUr, '.;i a-JuallN' w it in.i ' ii ()j'e v>l die first elToi ts of the 
Jliii .'aritiii naiion wa-. I i ivl (»f the Russian oftiri.ils. Tlie 

Native oHiclals rcscni!>h\ in evia'v n^-pect, du' Native ollicials 
of India; if liaiidled firmly aii«i ^ympath‘i.\-.il!\c tin uillworl: 
Well. Till ir luiinljer dioul i i>e ivdiieed, I heir emtf.uments iricreas- 
C(l, protisioii made fa* pendon-, sccinit}’ :dven ior tenure diiiinij^ 
ip)od conduct, and [lenaltie-, eiiforc- d fa* l).id eoiiduct. Tiiey aie 
n.)\v I idicn!. ,n-,ly mnneroU',, aiul si an- lalously ill j)aid and 
untrained, witii I'o security of oifi a;. Wli.it can be cxj)ecteil ^ 
loirlun.ilely for tiie coimtiy iheic exist the same dualism 
of Chri.sd<in C'»i)ts aiul Malioniei.ins diat exists in liuiia, in 
the case (jf ilindn and 'Arahomel.iiis, and which is ‘-ucli an 
important eleiiieiil in yoo I qovcniment. 'Tiic number uf paid 
(aVici.ils is said to aimamt tj J i dividin;.; a wa^^e-iund 
of a niilli-.n and a qii.irtcr 4«:iliie.^. A blu>ni^ and wise iiiier 
of the Joiin l^awience type- would soon settle this problem, 
but it is JiujiuK ss for an administration c:onsistin;_; of men, nearly 
all of wiioni ha\e a li.in.-m, and th(*retorc an infinity of 
liain^ers on waidnq to be piovidcd f<a*, to ji^rapplc with and 
oven'oine the diffr ulty. After llio liallle of 'felal Ivabir the 
Khedive issurd a l.u.onic oi der : “'riieaimyof Jv*ypt is dis- 
banded.” The .sa-.iK! kiml of order is rccpiircd with rcLjard to 
every civil functional \' ; in fact, this is what h.appcncd wlieii we 
annexed tlie ]\anj;ib. 'i'lic villa;^e headmen, and village 
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accountants held fast, but every other functionary, from the 
highest judge to the luiinblesl messenger was discharged, and 
a new order things arose l)y a fresh enlisting, upon 
different terms, of a certain numl)er of the same individuals. As 
tile heirs*, tlic speiullhrift and ill-usod lieiis, df an ancient 
civilization, there is no doubt that, with careful selection, good 
training, and carciiil supervision, there will be • no occasion 
for foreigners, cxcej)! in the highest ])Osts. Everybody is cog- 
nisant of the rare efficiency of tlic native eini)!oyces in India, 
but, if left to themselves, they would come to grief. 

Next comes the (|iicstion of the land and the land revenue. 
It makes the blood of a Collector boil with indignation to read 
that seventy thousand acres of cultivated land liad been taken 
up for railways and canals, and j^et still stood on the books as 
assessable area. Let ns recollect what care is taken on this 
important subject in India : it is hard to take up the land, but 
at least pay for it, and reduce the land-revenue. This side 
glance indicates the utter recklessness and inefficency of the 
revenue officials. In the three kinds of land tenure, the 
experienced Indian Collector recognizes familiar phenomena 
disguised under new names. 'I'hc Wrikl is the abominable 
revenue free grants, against wliich I, and the school to whicli I 
belonged, waged relentless war for a (luarter of a century. The 
snake is scotched, if not killed. The onl^^ right of the State 
to levy a land-tax is, that the money is retjuired for the services 
of the State : if, therefore, the land-tax is remitted to the owner, 
or if the right of levying the land-tax on any area is granted 
to a priest, or a fiddler, or a cvmrtczan, it is a gross alienation 
of the revenue of the State, which causes' the burden to press 
heavier on the rc^t of the community. Such arc the Wakl 
lands of Lg>'pt, and the Inain and Jagliir of India. They ought 
to be extinguished. In tiic tG'Iiiraji land, tlie Anglo-Indian 
Collector recognizes the ordinary assc'^sable land. In the . 
Ashri.il, he recognizes the cases of reduced assessments granted 

for a ITe, or lives, wliich ought gradually to be levelled up to 
the e.piitable standard of the whole country. The main hope 
of a country is a moderate assessment made with the owners, 
or resident cultivators, for a long term of years. Lord North- 
brook 1 cords his oi)inion that the assessment is not excessive 
in Lower Eg\’pt, though perhaps it ma}' be in Upj)cr Egypt. 
Tlic panacea for Egypt as also Ireland, would be an as- 
sessment made by impartial officers -on existing assets for 
a long period. The assessment of Eg\ pt is unequal in its 
incidence, and that is a great blot. A conjiiclerable reduction 
of the demand made wisely, would eventuate in a vast increase 
of the cultivated area ; for by increasing the area of cultivation, 
the resources alike of the people and of the State would be 

. 20 
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cxpantkicl. There sccrns to be no limit, to the power of extenc!- 
in”' the irrigation, ami a grant of a million this year lias been a 
wise policy. There is a power, though a nide- one, of raising 
water to a higher level, there is an indiisti ions and docile 
population, and a facility of cxj)ort of sugar, cotton and 
grain. The time must come when tlicre will be a market for 
the cereals, saccharines and fibres of l*-gyj)t to the East, for 
.Asia must s»;on wake iij) in the general revival of nations : 
Egypt had corn, when all the world suffered from famine. 

No one can go up tlie Nile withiuit being impressed by the 
\vonder()Us and woiid beauty of the scene : it is not the beauty 
of the lv)vely Siib-llimalayan district.s, which extend in a long 
cliain of park-lika? prairies from Sealkot, Hoshiarpur and 
Ambala t«> Jvoln’lkai.d ar.d Gliazi])ur, w ith their mangoe trees 
and ]\Iohwa and the snow cat)ped mountains on their flank : 
it i.s 11(4 the tiopical .splendour of the districts of Soulli India 
and Ccyhai, with the (an-pilin and the date-])alin, and ll\c aicka 
])alms 'Ihc giCMt River Nile, like the Indus in Sindii, flows 
solemnly, and without aflhu-nts on its Nortlu'in course, carrying 
away ton.s of saiul aiul nKuild wheicwith to create iu‘w deltas 
in tlie bed of tlie .Mediterranean : tlic peasant is haiil at woik 
willi his watci whe-'ls and lifting apparatus, so weil known in 
llie \illage.s of Iik.'m: tlie camel aial tlu* donkc'y tire une(jually 
)<»k'-d to serape witli a li^dit ]>!• aigh t he iiglit soil. Twt'nU* 
years of pe<icx‘ and good government would pioduce wonders 
amidst this light li'aited and c<aili‘nt<.d [K*a*.anlry. Tlieie 
is no occasion for soldiers or camion to keep tin’s country 
quiet; a well organized iiolice. and a kind, slouig, and in- 
telligent di.'-li ict I'lihrcr. I gatlier from ^ouk; of the urports, 
tliat admid't tlie ai)origina] population, the linear dt'cendaiUs (>f 
thcjK*ople(d IduuMoh. llu re are heie aiul tl'.ere eohaiie.s of a 
snjieiior irice, who aic* howjwer m^ne the jc'.s Iggxudian because 
. tiieir ance-^lois. at sonu: remote j^eri-al, iinniigi ,i{o\l, healing ti'.cir 
decondants lilvC bouldrrs in an Aljaiie \all« )-, when ilv-- for. (' that 
lirought them has melted aw’ay. So is it also in liritidi India, 
and Iroin this sleiuler material gotal native (jffiei.ds are fashioned 
by the plastic hand of a compctiait Englishman. 

I now jia.ss to the judicial system. It is a miserable servitude 
where the law is uncertain, or tlie execution of good laws 
capi icious. "I he state of aifairs in Eg\q>t w’as below contempt. 
The case is diffiiviit now\ There aic tw'o tribunals : the Inter- 
national and the Native : it may he Jiojx^d tliat in coui.se (>[ 
lime the fiist may disa])j)car. If England w'cre to annex Egypt, 
as Fiance has Tunisia, it w(iuld disappear at once. 

M-my various nations have acquireu vested interests in Egypt which 
winild, under certain circuin'^t.iucos, jiisiify their dipioiii aic inieifcrence 
in ihc i;ov'jimcnt of the countiy. A now and powciful iiUeinaiioual factor 
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wns introduced into Kj»ypt by the foiindntion of the mixed liibiinnls 
est:iDli>l]cd in 1875 by Ismail Pasha, in snbsiituiion for ihc Consular Cnuri«. 
This, his own ci cation, went far to dtsir..y him. 1 he tiiounals dclivt'ted 
sentences a^^ain.si hifi wliich he could not execute. He, on his side, issued 
a decice in paiiial ii jnidi.ition of debts he could not pav in full. 
Cet many, one of the 14 j) »wcrs wlio^e consular juns.ii.aiofi had been 
tran-sferied, in.sianily jnoie-.ted. Jliij^I-hjcI arm J‘i. ii.ee folhjwfd the ex- 
ample of Gerniany, and a sloHii was raided, wiiich eii.icd in the deposi- 
tion of the Kiieciive l:y the Po-to. Tnat Ismail \va, (;xiled. ami lh..C 
Tewlik, his son, rci,;iicil in his .^le.id. is matr-i of weil-known history ; 
blit It is not so wed known that a newiii^hi of !ii!ein itum.il iniei veniioii 
in Ki^ypt w.is liist claimed and recoj^niz -n at that lini'’. Kvo:y uowtr 
that posse-sed extia teintoii.il con:>u.ar junsiiiction i.i Iv^ypt befoic 1875. 
has now tne ri;*hi to pi oit-A and mteilcrc,* if tlie decisions of tlic mixed 
tiiijiinais aie not le.'peeied. 

Since then intli^'enoiis court.s have been established, and 
in 1883 H new (icjmrlii.rc was made. I bouidit this year at 
Cairo a .small xoimne in the P'ronch lani^na^^c. trinslatctl from 
the Arabic, of al)'>iil fuc liimdivd i>a<jc.s. It contained a co[)y 
of the ]Jecrce ccnisiitutinj^ the Courts, a Coih: of po'^iLivc Civil 
law ; a Code of pn.sitiva- Commercial law ; a C^dc of procedure, 
Civil and Commercial : a code of [lositivc Criminal law ; a 
code of Ciiminal i)r('cediirc I do not opmi the cpie-tioii 
whcllv-r thc^e c-'dcs arc j^ood or not, ur uhelher the Code 
Napoleon llic bed t\ j)e to fdl.iw : it is sufiicicnt to note 
tliat intcili^iblc codes cN’i."*. in ilic two vernacuiarsofthe crninliy. 
This, by is an .i lv<mcc of cciUuiics on the funner 

miserable .''tii^nalioii. Ac*-* 'iniMnyin.; Mi. \Vest, llie proem cur, 

I visited the c-urls: the drinkiinj of collVc and .smoking of 
pi])es w.is pcculi ir ; tiic jiidg'*s were too miinen»U‘^, to be well 
J>ai(l ; the ab Mni.'ial)]e led eaj> aith a 1 . a di ^J.;rc^cc lo every 

Clirisliaii ib.at wore it : otherwise 1 wa.s sali-ficd that there 
was the genu of '.;ood tilings. J| callable and honest men arc 
appointed, and the cxccuiive is jjrcventetl from «icls of bribery 
or iiitimidali«'n, a good time may be coining. 

A guuil jiolice force li is been organised, and for grcat*citic.s > 

tliisise.iA I Iv* d.ifiiciilt v is, as we know full well in 

Indi.., to make the police surficicntly strong to rcprc.s.s violent 

Cii’.n , ;)?iv] yet snflicicntly muicr control as not to oppress the 
villac/M i'liat tiie ir->c of the whip is forbidden is a step 
in advance, lint the effect of centuric.s of oppressiini and 
contein[)t of justice on one side, and bribery and .servility on 
the other, cannot Ije eff iced in a day. I visited the jail.s in 
the city, and accompanied by Dr. Cruick.sliank, the Inspector 
of Ihisons, I went cait lo see tlic new oentral pii.son at llolw/in. 
Of course the fi avelling .Member of ParUain ‘iit, and the nca^s- 
paper correspondents \vh » had formed their idw.is at Peiitonvilie, 

would be agliast at what they saw. I remembered the tem- 
porary buildings wliich did duly as jails inan\' }'cars in tlic 
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PanjAb, and was satisfied that here also there was progress in 

llic right direction. 

The subject of canals has been carefully studied : from time 
immemorial Kgypt has depended on them for a timely distribu- 
tion of water. Many noble works have been constructed by 
Ismail and his predecessors ; the whole matter has been well 
considered, and plans made for the future. Tlie river is the great 
roadwtiy ; The Delta is well threaded by railways, and a line 
runs southward to Assiout, which should be extended to 
Assouan, and a line run across the desert from Kenneh to 
Kosseir on the Red Sea. 

There are two parallel educational systems in Ej^ypl — European energy 
and Mahomedan stagnation are typified in each, hiist, we have the old 
Arab school, which is attached to the Mosque. Every traveller h.is seen 
at the corners of the streets of Oiicnt.il towns a rooin-full of children, 
squatted on the floor, shouting out at the lop of their sin ill voices passages 
from the Koran, or painfully writing Araiiic letters on bits of tin, while an 
old gentleman in llowing robes and a till ban, acts pedagogue with a long 
stick. This is icallj’ no education at all. The cbiidrcn learn nothing, 
the teacher is almost as ignoi.int a^i his puiul, .ind the chief use of the 
school is as a geneial nursery where the Iiiile 0!U‘» can be in safety while 
the parents go out to work (as even the women do mivv in Egypt). This, 
unfortunately, is still the oniy kind of school one fimU outside Cairo, Alex- 
andria, and some of the other I.trger towns. However, little by little, 
this system is being changed. Goveinincnt does not maintain these Arab 
schools. That is done paitly by religious endowment, paitly by small 
payments of a piastre (2Ad.} a week from such pupils as can pay. Hut 
Government has the right of inspection and of recommendation of teachers. 
A better class of teachers is being trained, ami arithmetic is already added 
to the teaching of reading and writing. Parallel wiili this old educational 
system, on which the mass of the people must still depend for some time 
to come, and which I may call the Arab system, is the new European 
system of the Government. At present its schools only exist in Alexan- 
dria, Cairo, and the large towns. But their influence is being extended 
in the manner I have atiove described. These schools are divided thus 
Primary Schools and (iovernmeui .Schools. Some of the primary schools 
only teach reading, writing and aritliinelic, and the Koran, and only 
differ ^rom the Arab schools in the quality of their teacher. Bui in Caiio 
and Alcxandiia these inferior schools have already been wholly superseded 
by the lietter class of tchooLs. The primary schools of the better kind 
have a fixed programme of leaching, an educational coiH '^o wliich extends 
over four years, and an efficient staff of masters. No diaiinciion is made 
of religion, lace, or class ; all are admitted who like to come. The 
pupils are taught Arabic and Turkish, one Euiopean language, English, 
French, German, or Italian— at choice, writing in Arabic and European 
characters, geography, a little histoiy, physics, and drawing. They aie 
either boaiders or d.iy-scholais. Thoac of the bomders who are reported 
by the authorities of their district as being able to pay, pay ^26 a year. 
Those who can pay partly, do so, tliose who are poor, pay nothing. Cloth- 
ing is given to the bonrdcis, as well as food and lodging. 

Government, however, claims to control the subsequent career of those 
among the pupils who p.ay nothing and who show inucdi promise. They 
are passed on to the Government schools to be tudiieii for the Government 
service, and many teachers aic thus being tiainccl foi the improvement 
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of the tenching class in the primary schools. Government surveyors, 
engineers, doctors, and lawyers are also recruited in this way from the 
lower classes. IJeiwecn the piimary and secondary schools are prepara- 
tory schools, wljere the subjects taught in the primary scoolsaie 
brought to greater perfection before the pupils ate passed on to the 
Government schools. The Government schools are each of a special 
character. There is an licolc Pol\ technique, wheic flic members of the 
scientific corps of the F'gyplian Army receive their training. There is 
a Surveying School. Thcie arc schools of law, niediciqe, and the higher 
mechanics. Finally, there is a noimal school, Imt only of two years’ 
standing. Though this higher leaching, originally iniroduced by Mohamed 
Ali, but allowed to collapse by his successors, has only been revived a 
few years, it is producing much good result, and a ccitificate that he has 
passed through a course of study there, .already stands an P'gyptian in 
good stead in the ijatile of life. Diplom.is arc not yet given. The 
leason why they are not, is a cm ions illustration of the m.inner the 
J-gyptian Government cxploilc. “ The Viceioy does not allow diplomas 
because those who received them would consider the Government bound 
to give them employment.*’ 

After visiting the hoys’ schools. 1 went on to the girls* schools, which arc 
a new institution of cxceotional importance in Kgypt. Women h.ivt*, 
liiihcrio. under the Moslem ride, led a veiled, secluded, useless, ignorant 
life 111 the haicin. Heie and there l.uropcan governesacs have been intro- 
duced, but the cases are so exceedingly lare, that it may be broadly stated 
that, up to two years ago, women wore not cdnc.iLcd in Fgvpb conse- 
quently, national ednc.uicn wholly wanted the true foundation of all 
teaching — the mothers lessons to her children. Hut two 3’cars ago one 
of the Kheclive^s wives, a woman in advance of her country, detei mined 
to found and endow a school lor her sex in Cairo. An ancient palace 
was utilized, a siatT <*f teachers oig.nnized, donnitoiics arranged, class 
rooms and nhiygioninis provnied, ai.d ihe Caiio public invited to send 
their daiighiess to be taught, fed, lodged, and cloilic - 1 fiee of chaige. At 
fust the invitation met with no ic-ponsc. Kven 18 days bcfoie the d:iy 
named foi the opening of the school, there was not a single name entered. 
The ainli'»nik‘'. ncu- in dcsu.dr. 'I ne ct -kOOK-ci hupele.s'^ly in 
advance of public opinion. It was >ciiously p^ono^cd to draught in a 
number of foundling children fiom the ho-pital, so tint the school should 
not be wholly without scholars, liui on the l 8 lh day came an Arab mother 
with her d.inghiei. 'i'Juce days* l.aier ;i batch of 17 anived The school 
would only contain 300, and r.n the opening day 400 had to be rejected. 
Since then the applicanons h.«ve nevoi cc.ased, and there are now over 900 
vv.iiling acceptance. A sccoiui school has been opened, a thinl is in pro- 
cess ot election, and mimcTously-signcd poiiiions for similar institutions 

h:uc come from tiie Luge towns in the interior ; in fact, popular prejudice 
is la mplc tdy routed. 

The iiK^iruction given is such as is calculnied to enable a woman to 
become the capable mistress of her hou>ciiold. Twenty-four hours a w^eck 
are given to iiitelleciiial tiaining, the rest are devoted to instruction in 
needlework, cooking, washing, and the piopcr management of a house. 
The training is for five ycais 

It would appear as if a benevolent and intelligent despot- 
ism, such as exists in British India,' tempered by the action 
of a free press, and the independent character of the high 
officials, would be the best thing for Egypffor tlie next quarter 
of a ceuliiiy, but the spirit of the age is in favour of Consti- 
tutions, as if they were of universal api)lication, without 
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reference to the culture of the ]icoplc. T^y the organic law of 
May 1, 1883, tlicrc <ui<^ht to exist in Kp^yi)t (i) a Council in each 
Province ; (ii) a Lc^istalivc Council ; and (iii) a General As- 
sembly, but up to date none of the Provincial Councils had been 
convoked, thoiij^h Nubar Pasha was reputed to be convinceil 

of their importance. The Lej'i'^Iative Council is in existence, 
but works in i)rivatc, only as a consultative body. Tlic General 
Asscmljly has* never been convoked. It is just as well that 
these wretched travesties of Coii'^lituiional Govci iinient, thoiit^h 
well intentioned, should icinain in abcv.incc : lliey would be 
incrch' the screens, behind whicli hij.di lianded men, of the 
Bi'^mark type, wouUl work their own wayward will. 

After all, the real difficulty in h-.L^ypt is the financial state, 
la'kc the old man in SindoaJ the Sailor, the country is wci^diGil 
tlown by an incubus: it is of no use a.^kinq-, liow did it come 
about; it is tiurc. Ismail tried to carry out. in a few y«‘ars, 
what was the woik, the .s/a:e of a cenliiry : he to »k up 

loans, llie iiUerest of whicii Wwuid tax tlic resoiiiccs of a iniicli 
lartjer and richer coiinlry : he was [)lnntl'‘rcd most ()ntra,4'eon«,|y 
in the mode of i^ettiu'j; his 1<» ms : lu; w.is jilinidercd still niDrc 
in the mode of ^[)endi^;^ it and to'>ic his share of the j)bi:id'T. 
I quote the titoii dn Ini and reas )n.il)le iv.'ii irics of an mony- 
inous corro-pondent of a lea din*;' join na! : — 

Tins hrin'r-j nu": to r «n ti ni tv li; tir: s l-i i .,i <m' ii».* 

j^-onl'an— tit ■ li'M.a 1 iJ n ! nr. - iv) n ..i,- 

u'llli ti)c E.Livi>li Ml iu’ 1 I'l i in. 1 ]\' 1-, 1 PI- .!i;n' r •;'! a i)\ ii.-ir i » j 
n.s muLii and a?, iittl-} c ais. icrafon ,\< .\- y in ‘li-' 1 : 

fiiiui-'. 'I'lp/ ons'iy nin-ii .v-» il i ’-‘p'- - m iiiui 1- •"* t- . ,,i .T 

tlic Sto-'k F,K'’lja;a.T'', c.r I a to .1 • «i r t *\ . v- - r t- 

as it is ii: j-i't In ai/St: 1.' j”.*' : : li n > i- v.d • ii<‘ .p , | 

i»e ifvatfd fi ri ’!" 'iv t ?:k' < t. i ,r m .1... r*;i' 1 !»a'.Li ip .S; a , i-n'. 

wiicd.jvj w- k.- • .-1 n h 1.1 It .) ■ .t/A' iho t.ivi liiat w- t , 

tie.ii Ikii'i II-: . 'iv '•} 'piiua K-i rj, , i-,-- i., tlio iui!.\'|) a" 

liic E;;-. prian i)i>:i.:y ofsevvi.i! Eiiimj)--.. (lOvorniKMii-^, to ji^ t!i 
fact U cliikiisli iiiniiiii^ of om n.-.ni i u.ul We ]ia\ r.-, v'a'M j, » |.,,t 

witii o\ir fic't.tor ctiiii kly, 01 \v 11 foli r.v ; 4 !i-i -.at nidv ]> s-!!.i ■ : 1 :i-^ » 

is to !i(i ot till:) PI1.111111C..I arivi (p- .;4r(. ' muI'' p •! ■'•n.a-,:'' .ip di ' < >.< .p-a 

lorms. 'I liv dv’ni of E^vpi iu, r atl^lih see .kiii’.*,. 10 j in.il ; 'i * 

country ;^4.J 50,000 a" nua.ly, A wiy o:ni •U', i- pi ■ ) \\oi:l 1 Ik- j., r . ,,, 
tee 3 pei cent, upon the t«>tal anifuint. Wi: i.noiil.1 tne yv r. d i>: ‘ t -c 
charj;c l^y one million, and 7 \'> E'4\j>t In', Ipilmto nnd tli’ hap -.pui-a 
quill ter millions within ;C 2 oo,ooo, I'ncie would l>f no .ij).ucci p.l ■ n^k .Sip li 
an ariani^cmcnt, howwL'r, wouhi not onh iie ^ivinj.; .1 iar^f non us to tli-.* 
l)Onclh »lders, i>ut would be placinir on ihe 5 mi-- fo upij: diif -imr loo»s haviiii^ 
\ery unequal securities. IMoieove*, it is clearlv inadvisa . 1 .- to make .so 
siii)'^tanlial a concessiou, even iiiou|;li unaltcndnl widi lisk, v.iiluuii olitain- 
inj? adequate adv intakes. Wlmc we simuM l',e pr*. pao-d 10 iira-.i (»n having.;, 
for a period at least, tlie sole man tj;emeni of tip' cumti v, we should tuiMc-a- 
voiir to interest the other l*o\vcr.s in our success, or ar. least to crisme tli'-ir 
benevolent neutrality. I would, liieicfore, in the lir-jt place deleiinine the 
amount of our «;ii.iraniee by the value of the stock, and limit ihc duiaiiou of 
it to such pciiod a:a we leiiiained in poascai^iou of the caimiry. 
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Now the 104 millions of Efjvptinn debt at to day’s value do not represent 
p’7 millions of actual ca.-'li, hui the bondlioldcis inij;lit plausibly ato;iie, 
that lilt: price of t^e sio«:k aficr three year', of Kui^lisli nnsinana^cment, 
i-i not a figure uhicli slmuld form the basi^ of calculation. They may fairly 
say that wc have iicpicciaicd tlie value of llie scciiiiiies by our iutci vnition, 
a till that we cannot t;ikc adv.inia^^c of our own wittn**. There was, 
however, a peiioil when, foi a inomcnt, it seemed as if Iv^ypiian stock 
uere ”om^ to become woi thless under the rule of a military adventurer. 
Kiom this fate we saved iho bondholder, we shall be*domj» him ample 
jii'iisce if, V. lining his stock accoidin^ to ilic aveia|^c of the .six months 

of 18S2, we giiarrntec him a 3 pei cent, upon that value. In <»ther woidt 
a.ssuiiimg that Tiivilcged and Unitit d dining that period should have 
proved to liave averaged le^l)e(aively 90 and 80, the holder of ;^ioa slock 
would let'eive I'm* J>rui'>h guarantee lor ;^2 14s, and i c-'pectively, 

sut’h guai.mtee to lie ctuifempoiaueous with Kngli'.h govcriimeut of Egypt, 
ami to be \\illidiav\n wIpu U ceased. 

Speaking longnly, ibe l^gyp-ian dei)l thus value ':, would be about 80 
miiiiaii-., tlie gn.it an. c'vi llllele■^t 4 )Oo.ooo \S%,re Englami, lievoung 
.iboul £\ OJj,() .0 \eaiiy tt» lvadju^tmellt of i.ixalion .iiul public woiks, to 
)i .ice a-,iae ;/!3ocx)ooo f w ihe service of the public debt, empiuying 
^600 00. j yearly ti» Us reduction, that debt, at the end of the 30 yeais, wouhi 
b - redneeti to ,^50.000.000, and 20, moic vc.irs at ilie s.niie late w- iild 
suftico to exiinglis' h it :dtoge:her, Tliat is to say, instead of the present 
e\p miiltiie of ^/‘ t 250.000 lor :-.c:viCt: of debt, the new :in:mgcmcnt would 
^h"W : - 4 - i''<'Venng >*'aijy deti.at ; 00 for ni'jnstment 

ijl tax uioin ift 'Ik; wc» ks 000 000 for servii e of (le’ol, iiK-luding 

eximt,.i ‘'i i'l V> yi <1 ‘ «•, 44 UbOfK) And this, be it ob-ei v eii, is 

j. 'll' .i.’imu'.'ii ttixe iMO'ii uii.dr •ir-'d. ih.it is to say, in.d<ing no 

.10 -sN UK, • iiT lire iiv'r.i’i od«3n.ir.o b\ ta\.ilioii of J-airopearis, 

.1)1 lu. rnclaiei'i% ibMiiui-.in i i-xoi a M'.u. o * : '^ar-, d I/; tbe ab.uuiomneiit of 
liic pie'Ciii c .molic.ilt tl miei uaiionai govommenl. 

Oitc of the iinr.st ahoniinablc fcritures of tlic whole affair still 
icm.iiiis to be : it i.s liiat every I'.iiropcan n h-' is iloiniciled, 
or dwells a.s a biui of piss.ige in is lire iVoiii every form 

of taxation, atbl puy- nolhing to .support tlv; State. “ The law 
*' iei<itiib_; I-' t:i\arb»n to be apphVabic witluait di-liiulion 

“ to ih'* sulrp'Vt ■ '»l ib'- .'^*)\C!v;i-n of the Slate, aiul K) the alicn.s 
“ dwt'll'ii [ liiuler liis pn>t 'r*;ion. This would add X' loo.uoo per 
“annum to tiie ivxtnue, ,ind icmove a feclini,^ of irritation-, 

* K’ iioi umi.'itui.dly exists in ng^ain.^'t the injustice of 

S ])iesent praciice. It is diilTirult to imatyinc any grievance 

* :e a'l .. Kbiibg to a [leopU: th.in the r^ross iiiciiualiiy w hicli iK AV 

exi*-^ i>' t\vetMi natixc.s and ICiiropeans, and w hich make.s tlic 

‘‘ hinnh’.eS Fa^yiitian artizaii subject to a ‘ professional lax/ 

fioin uiiich the liclie.st luiropean intuchant escapes .scot free.” 
The above arc the words of Lord Northbrook in his Rcpoit, 
dated November 1S84. 

It will scarcely be credited by any one upon vvho«?o attention the fret has 
never yet been f.'rced, that in their own 1 iiul the n.itives of Kgypt are 
placed at a cruel disadvnnuige commercially m tlncu competition with the 

alien sealer, who can claim llie pioiection of a foreign Government. The 
native Kgypti.in is subject to taxes, imposts, and disabilities which the 
foiciguci, howcvci long lesident, escapes, and the coiibcqueiice is that tiades 
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and industries wliich the natives aie perfc clly competent to carry on, are 
usurped by stranj»ers, whose only object is to jjet as much as they can out 
of the country, and Ihen leave it ns soon as po-osiblc. 

As to the connection of Egypt with Turkey, it must cease 
altogether. Austria had to give up Italy : France parted with 
Alsace : England lost her American Colonies. The tribute 
payable by Egypt to the Sultan was a ])ei'sonal matter, between 
the family of Mchcinct AH and his Suzerain. England once 
paid tribute to the Danes, cessantc ralioiic cessat lex. It is a 
monstrous abuse that such a tribute should be paid, and an act 
of oppression to the people of Egypt. Tributes from one State 
to another are anachronisms. The slave trade must be pe- 
remptorily abolished under the severest penalties : slavery itself 
should be quietly suffocated by the application of the famous 
Indian Act of 1843, intermediately every sliareholdcr should 
be heavily taxed for each slave, and their number registered : 
no runaway slave can be restored : in the course of a quarter 
of a century the custom will disappear. It is nonsense to 
say that a Mahometan country cannot exist without slaves. 
How do the forty millions of Mahometans in India get on 
without them ? What short work was made of the status in 
Algeria and Tunisia ? Until slavery is got rid of, there will 
always be an objection on the part of free men and free women 
undertaking the duties of domestic service. I found this feeling 
very strong in Palestine. Girls educated at orphanages refused 
to go out as servants, even in good Christian families. I visited 
the Home that has lately been opened at Cairo as a refuge for 
runaway female slaves, I cannot say that either the locale or 
the method met my approbation. I saw two runaway white 
slaves, who had escaped from the Home of one (if the sisters of 
the Khedive, who came in person to try and persuade them to 
go back, which they declined. They received their certificates 
of freedom, and went tlieir way. 1 leincinbcr such cases often 
occurring in India thirty years ago. Female slaves sometimes 
escaped from the house of a Nawab, and made their way to the 
magistrate*s court and petitioned for freedom. The operation 
was very simple, and on tlieir petition were scrawled the words — 
“ the petitioner may go where she likes,” and their freedom was 
accomplished ; and any attempt on the part of the Nawab to 
recapture them would have been punished under the Criminal 
Code. By this gentle process slavery has died away in India. 
Some raise up a phantom danger in the possibility of a religious 
war. There is not much fear of that in Egypt : they arc not 
very good Maiiomedans, and so long as there is entire toleration 
of their worship, the endowments and emoluments, and influence 
of the religious leaders can with safety be permitted to exist 
for a single life, or a couple of lives^ and then lapse, 1 can 
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well remember bow we dealt with the Sikh priests and the 
holy men who had been so troublesome and influential. 
We told them •that they would be allowed to enjoy their 
property in peace for their natural lives, and afterwards for 
the lives of their sons, but that they must leave other people 
alone. If they raised a tumult, we told them that they would 
be chopped into pieces, and their lands confiscated. All these 
good old fellows have long since been burnt on the funeral pile, 
and their very names forgotten. One tribe asked leave to conti- 
nue their ancient practice of killing their female cliildren. John 
Lawrence gave vent to a slight oath, when he heard this, and 
told them that the first of them who did this, would be 
hanged. Eventually wc laughed them out of Court by changing 
their title of Baba,** or Rithcr, by which they were cjillcci, 
into “ Papi ** or Sinner. In the first years of a new .system 
some private hardship must be expected ; let it be as little 
as po.ssible, and the period as short as possible. 

I cannot see reason why the Suez Canal should nccc.ssarily be 
considered an integral part of Eg) i)t : it is fenced in by sand on 
both sidc.s, and is a little world in itself, and might be placed 
under international protection ami treated as an arm of the sea. 
It i.s just as much a part of Palestine as it is of Egypt, and not 
neccs-sarily a part of either. It has been a heavy curse to 
Egypt by the amount of forced labour exacted and burdens 
imposed. In consideiing the future dc.stiny of Egypt it is to 
be lioped that country will be considered apart from Turkey, 
the Suez Canal, and the Sudan ; in fact, the Egypt of the Nile 
Valley. 

Now, if Egypt were an island, or if it were a province attached 
like Sindh or Burma to India, the retention of it under British 
control might pay. In this way the .annexation of Tunisia to 
Algeria has answered the purposes of the French, and the 
annexation of ]k)snia and Herzegovina has not been a source of • 
weakness to Austria. I^-g)'pt h.is .an income of eight millions, 
with ;i possibility of large expansion. This exceeds the 
income of the largest of the Iiulian Tributary and Protected 
St.atcs. It may in pa'^sing be remarked, that in not one of 
lhe.se States has any attempt at prcjgrcss been made by a 
Native Ruler, and they still exist. Tlic unhappy Ismail tried to 
make progre.ss in ]ilgy[)t, and he has j)crished in the attcini>t, 
and his country been brought into great peril, 

Egypt is not an island, but a Mediterranean power:— 
Alexandria is one of the grcate.st of port.s. Tripolitana, its 
nearest neighbour on the West, is gravitating towards Italy, and 
as to Syria on the East, its destiny is clear. Just as the serpent 
covers his victim with saliva before lie .swallows it, so has France 
by religious and commofcial enterprises and cstabli.shmcnts, 
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prepared Syifa for absorption. With such frontiers on the cast 
and west, the occupation of Egypt would not pay its military and 
civil expenses, indej)endcntly of the debt whicli; under European 
guarantees, absorbs half the income of the province. Then France 
has a sentimental feeling with regard to ICgypt: It was the 
first European country that actually got military possession of 
that country ^ind thorou^i^hly dcscril^ed it : the liugtia franca 
of the country is French : the laws and law courts arc framed 
on a French type : much of the administration is Frenchified, 
If England were to annex Egypt it would be an affront which 
France would never forgive, Ima-^ine a stale of liluropcan war, 
and the strength and resources wliich would be rcipiircd to 
retain a really worthless province. Then, again, Egypt is not 
like India: there will alw.u's be a lar^c ailmixturc ot European 
immigrants and a leaven of European nations. The people have 
already dabbled in Constitutions. In ligypt I fell into conver- 
sation with an intelligent I^-gyptian, and I casually remarked 
that Egypt was a woitlilcss country, lie looked at me with 
astonisluncnt, and replied that it was the finest and richest, and 
most desirable country in the world. No doubt every black 
beetle thinks liiinself the largest and most sliiney of his species. 
The Irishmen no doubt have the same opinion of Ireland, and 
the Ikilgarians of lUdgaria. It is patriotic, but not true : yet 
the sentiment might give a world of trouble to a foreign con- 
queror. 

The rule of Ismail is a sad one to read of. He was most 
unscrupulous ; he got rid of troublesome servants or subjects 
witii a cup of poisoned coffee : one very troublesome fijiancier 
was invited to visit him in one of his palaces, where he wa.s said 
to be unwell, and was never seen or heard of again. Of the loans 
for which unhappy Egypt is now hypothecated, he made away 
with a large portion, and took out it of the country when he 
was c:jtilcd. Never have Juvenal’s lines been so tiiily applicable 
Fixul ad octavuni coiis>iilbii»it, at fiuiiur Diis 
Invitis ; at tii Victiix Piovincia, ploras ! 

What of the Governors whom he enlisted in his service? 
Infamous in their private lives, surrounded by tlic slave, the 
eunuch, the concubine and the dancing boy ; utterly without 
principle, or knowledge, or sympathy with the people in the 
discharge of their public duties, no form of law existed but 
that of the strongest. Interspersed with such Governors were 
members of the ruling family of the worst po.ssible types. 
Gradually Ismail had got possc.ssion, as lii.s private domains, of 
a large portion of the soil of Egypt, which he distributed among 
the members of his famil3\ Something of the .same kind had 
been effected by tlie ruling families in Upper India, and the 
revenue of tlic state was impaired by alienations. The English 
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official, wheresoever he ffoes. carries with him in his office 
box the dignity of an Englishman and a Christian. Under 
no circumstances, in any place, and in any environment, 
would he condescend to do or say what is false and mean; 
he would shrink from what is cruel and trcaclferous : he would 
proudly turn away from what is wanton or sordid. Such have 
been the characteristics of England’s soldiers And civilians in 
India with some rare exceptions, which have been noterl for the 
stern punishment and scathing condemnation which they 
received. Wc had to clear out the harems of the Sikh Rulers 
at Lahore, and of the Great Mogul at Dehli : it was a perilous 
task, but men were found equal to the occasion. Ticasuries 
had to be emptied, and the contents conveyed away. I 
myself, in my small local treasury at Hoshyarpiir, had to receive 
thirty lakhs in silver, paid in as part of the price of Cashmir, 
an<l as no room would hold it for the night, I had my bed spread 
upon the bags, and saw it safe under weigh at early dawn. 

English Governors have often times their patience tried by 
persistent opponents : they have by persistent efforts captured 
them, and tried them, and executed them, but they have never 
made u.se of the coffee enp, or the secret dagger, or the oubliette. 
Had Ismail not been deposed, we should never have heard of 
Arabi, he would have been comfortably disposed of. The rule of 
Ihitish India is founded on justice, and mercy, and sympathy 
for the people, and that is the reason wliy it has continued. No 
rc-callcd Viceroy has left Calcutta with shiploads of women and 
plunder to eke out the remainder of his days in the Favorita 
Fcdacc in the Bay of Naples, or in a Kiosk on the Bosphorus, 

So poisonous has been the official air, so foul the administra- 
tive cnvin'nniciit of Egypt, that even English Governors have 
forgotten their high character, and done Avhat they would never 
have dreamt of doing in a like position in British India. The 
name of Gordon Taslia, Governor-General of Equatoriaf Africa 
in the time of Ismail Khedive, carries with it in most minds its 
own cstiination. A book was published in 1881, called “ Colonel 
Goition in Central Africa, ” by Ur. Birkbeck Hill, compiled from 
original ietlcrs chiifls' to his sister. At page 345 we read the 
following remarkable word — “I got the slave-dealers chained 
“ at once, and then decided abiiut the slave.s. The men and 
“ boys were put into the ranks of the army, and the ivomen 
“ told off to be wives of the soldicrsf Again — “ Some of the 
“ poor women w'ere quite nude. I disposed of them in the same 
way : what else can I do ? I do not think that any of the 
high-minded officers in civil employ in Indi» would have, under 
possible circumstances, distributcil unhappy women to be wives 
of the Sei^ahis. Many of these women were already wives and 
mothers, wdio had been torn fruin their homes. In India they 
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would have been carefully segregated under the care of old 
grey bearded men, and the fertile resources of benevolent men 
would have been exercised to convey them ' to some shelter. 
Better far the tender mercies of the slave dealer, or the coffee 

cup of Ismail, than the sentence to be the temporary concu- 
bines of troops on the march, to which a Christian Governor 
consigned them. 

Then, again, the Christian Governor-General had a mosque 
cleaned out, restored to worship, the Priests and the Muezzin 
were endowed, and a great ceremonial took place for the 
re-opening. “ This was a great coup,*’ he writes : “ to me it 

appears that the Mussulman worships God as well as I do, and 
^ is acceptable, if sincere, as any Cliristian.” Such conduct, such 
sentiments, would be viewed in British India with the highest 
condemnation, and yet the M.ihomcUns in India count by 
millions : in Das- Fur, where this mosque was situated, they 
count only by hundreds. At page lOO we read that Gordon 
paid for the expense attending the circnmcision of a boy. 

We have heard a great deal of the slave dealer Zebchr, 
whose son was executed by order of Gonlon Pasha, 
and at page 409 of the same volume we read how this 
happened: “I send you Gessi's letters, which tells of 
“ the end of Zebehr’s son (aged 22). I have no compunc- 
“ tion about his death ; I told them that if he fought the 
“ Egyptian Government, God voould slay him, Gessi only obeyed 
my orders in shooting him ! ” What would Henry Lawrence, 
or John Lawrence, or Dalhousic, or Canning have said or 
clone is reply to such a report from one of their subordinates ? 
How knightly seem the forms, and how noble and yet how cle- 
ment, the sentiments of these great men. I only mention these 
instances to show how hopeless is the case of ligypt, until 
a clean sweep has been made of the Turk, the Ciicassian, the 
Albanian, the Arnout, and the ignc)ble ruling class of the 
Mahometans ; I wish also to shew how insensibly Christians 
fall to a lower level from the ctmlact, for it is shocking to 
record, that the ordained priests of the Coptic church in 
Egypt were the most expert operators in the abominable 
trade of making eunuchs, and we have seen above how 
one of the noblest Englishmen seemed like a chamelion 
to assume the colour of the leaf on which he rested, and 
to forget pity, in the disposal of poor women, the precepts 
of Christianity, in repairing mosques, and mercy, in the dealing 
with his political antagonists. 

At any rate for the reasons given above, let England clear 
out of Egypt at the earliest possible date : the longer the 
occupation lasts, the more difficult will bo the departure, 

and ihc harder the fate of those who have been friendly to us. 
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At the same time no other European nation can be allowed 
to take our place. There is no fear of internal revolt from 
the people : the' great Powers of Euroj^e must be responsible 
thiit tlicrc is no invasion across the frontiers, and, in fact, 
the northern frontier is the only dangerous one, 'and the only 
invader to be feared is England, France, or possibly 
Italy. Let the present Khedive, who as a man is faultless, 
though as a Governor he is weak, be encouraged to introduce 
an honest, a sympathetic, and a just Government, availing 
himself of the aid of a few men chosen from European states, 
l)ut dependant on him only. Let the bondholders wait 
their time, and the interest of the debt be postponed to the 
legitimate requirements of the country. Let the people have 
time to rccujjcratc and get fat, and extend cultivation over 
land rendered cultivable by extended canals. Let sanitation, 
vaccination, education of the rural population, and municipal 
C()rporatit)ns stand over for a season, until peace and quiet, 
order and justice arc rc-cstablishcd, and Egypt will then 
take her pl.ice among the nations, with eiglit millions of 
population, and twelve millions of annual revenue, collected 
by lawful methods from a contented people. 

London y October 1885, 
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THE QUARTER. 

''T^HE English elections have resulted, after all, in somewhat 
X decisive Liberal victory, and for reasons purely Indian 
in their character and significance, this must be regarded in 
tile light of an Indian calamity. It is to be feared that the 
Indian policy of a Liberal Government will be tlie policy of 
Lord Ripon, or will be colored by that singular mixture of cant 
senlimentalism, miscliievous appeal to race prejudice, miscalcula- 
tion, and general imbecility which will be for ever associated 
with the memory of Lord Ripon*s administration in India. 

The Burmah campaign was short and sweet, very short and 
very sweet We came, we saw, and we conquered. The faint 
show of resistance attempted at first, collaj:)sed very soon, anil 
there can be no doubt that this was owing, in a great degree, 
to the praiseworthy rapidity of tlie British advance, and the 
admirable manner in which the British military arrange- 
ments were completed in a very short space of time. Mr. 
Bright attributes our invasion of Burmah to the “ swarm of 
military people ” who surround the Viceroy, a swarm very 
hungry for appointments, honors, decorations, and so forth. 
Now as regards the late invasion of Ihirmah, the statement 
is not only untrue, but curiously and rather ingeniously the 
very reverse of the truth. Even T-ord Kii)on would scarcely have 
the hardihood to say that the pressure of opinion which brought 
about the invasion of Theebaw’s dominions was military pressure. 
Would Mr. Bright be very much surprised to hear that 
the members of the Burmah Trading Company arc not military 
officers ; that the members of the Rangoon or Calcutta Chambers 
of Commerce wear neither cocked hats or red coats ; that Mr. 
Keswick is not a Major-General — would all this be very startling 
information for the pugnacious member of peace-loving 
Bermingham ? This is anollicr instance of that carefully-culliva- 
ted ignorance which Mr. Blight biings to bear on all questions 
relating to Indian administration. It is a pity, for his own 
sake, that he did not become Secretary of State for India in 
the late administration. lie would certainly have ruined, 

India, but then he might have improved himself. 

Mr. Morley was very freely vituperated hy a certain section 
of the Native press, becau.se (although a Radical) he had the 
courage and honesty to assert, that there was still a mass of 
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“iprnorant and exchablc barbarism” underlyings the smooth 
surface of Native society. This imputation on Indian Nine- 
teenth-ccntuiy civilisation was energetically disclaimed in 
some of the Native prints. The recent occurrences at Broach 
furnish a suggestive comment on these disclaimers. The other 
day, in broad daylight, a number of native fanatics assembled 
under a tree in the neighbourhood of Broach, and had a short 
preliminary consultation as regards the best means* to be adopt- 
ed for upsetting British rule and exterminating British officers 
in that station. As a result of this conference, a sudden attack 
on ] 3 roach, with the necessary accompaniments of wholesale 
murder and general arson, was decided on, and immediately 
carried into effect. The fanatics rushed the station and made 
for the Collector’s house ; fortunately he was out, but they 
met Mr. Prescott on the road, and assaulted him so severely, 
that he died, of the injuries which he received, in a few hours. 
They were then tackled by the police, but they fought des- 
perately, and did not finally disperse until five of their 
number were killed and several wounded. Several of the Police- 
men were seriously wounded in the fray. 

The Camp of Exercise at Delhi is now in full swing 
as far as the preliminary preparations are concerned and the 
number of foreign officers attending the manceuvres is 
unusually large. However unsatisfactory our “little wars” 
may be in other respects, they have conduced to one most satis- 
factory result, namely, an enormous improvement in’^- tlie 
organisation of the British army. We can remember Bombay 
in 1867 (when the British forces were being embarked for 
Abyssinia) and the scenes of confusion, amounting to chaos, 
which attended the piocess at ihat time. Now, all this is 
changed, and troops, stores, and horses are put on board with 
a rapidity, ease, and completeness of arrangement, in the highest 
degree creditable to the military authorities. 

The report containing the result of the official enquiry into the 
loss of the ship “ British Statesman” was published during the 
quarter. It contains some startling information and some ad- 
mirable suggestions. The loss of the ship is attributed to two 
causes : first, and in a very principal degree, to the manner in 
which the cargo (bags of rice) was stowed, and 2nd to defective 
scamenship on the part of the Captain. The bags it seems were 
stowed in such a manner that they were certain to shift if the 
ship rolled much las she was bound to do in a very heavy sea) 
and it seems that this way of stowing rice car|[o is very common, 
and it is only wonderful that accidents and losses have not been 
more frequent than tlicy have been. 
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The Stead trial resulted in the conviction and punishment 
of all the principal parties concerned except Mr. Brainwell 
Booth. Mr. Stead himself got off very lightly, with a sentence 
of three months simple imprisonment, enough to make him 
cautious as regards infringing the law in the same way again, 
and not enough to enable him to pose as a martyr in the 
cause of virtue and morality. 

Lady Dufferin’s Fund, in aid of the movement to establish 
an organisation for the medical training of Native women, 
continues to prosper. Subscriptions to a very large amount have 
been received from every part of India, and from all classes of 
Indian society — and “ the cry is still they come.” As we have 
said, to Lady Dufferin belongs the credit of reviving this move- 
ment : it originated with Dr. Corbyne as far back as 1872. 
Dr. Corbyne is still alive. He has retired and is living in 
England. Lady Dufferin would be the last to wish that the 
.services rendered to this cause by its originator should be wholly 
ignored now. 

The P. & O. Mail Steamer “ Indus " was wrecked during 
the quarter. Tin's is the first accident of its kind which has 
happened to a P. & O. vessel for a number of years. The 
steamer was wrecked off the coast of Trincomalec, and owing to 
.some cause or other (possibly owing to the action of currents) 
the steamer was out of her proper course, when she struck, 
to an extraordinary extent. There was no loss of life as the 
passengers and crew were all(»wed plenty of time to leave the 
ship, but the vessel became a total wreck, and the cargo was 
lost 

It is to hoped, sincerely hoped, that Lord Randolph Cluirchiirs 
proposal for an inquiry into Indian administiMtioii will be 
carried into effect, and that at no distant date. There was 
an inquiry of this nature in 1832, and it led to many reforms 
and changes in the machineryof the Indian Government. The 
inquiry, or rather the proposal that such an inquiry should be 
held, carries with it no reflection on the zeal of our administra- 
tors or the general efficiency of our administration. Nations, like 
trade firms, are bound to take stock of their possessions every 
now and then, and nothing but gooil can result from a thorongli 
investigation on the lines indicated by Lord Randolph Churchill. 

In the interval between his departure from Simla and his 
arrival in Calcutta, Lord Dufferin made a Viceregal t(nir in 
Northern India, and visited some of the piincinnl Native 
States in Rajputana, Jodhpur, Oudipur. His Excellency 
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was, as a matter* of course, received everywhere with every 
demonstration of loyal welcome. These progressions are 
said to do a gteat deal of good ; perhaps they do : tliey 
certainly must do the Viceroy himself a great deal of good 
in one most important direction. A statistician has made 
a calculation from Lord Dufferin’s speeches, which furnishes 
some very gratifying information indeed. Lord. Dufferin wa.s 
never “so hai)py in his life” 50 times; he experienced sen- 
sations of “ the greatest pleasure ” 900 times, and nothing 
ever gave him so much satifaction ” 532 times. 

The work of frontier delimitation has actually begun, A 
frontier pillar has actually been erected ; so far everything has 
gone smoothly with the Delimitation Commission, and whatever 
difficulties may arise in the future, English diplomacy will be 
much simplified, and English action greatly facilitated, by the 
work which is being done by the Boundary Commission. 

The Indian candidates, including the Englishmen who ac- 
cepted the political programme of the Indian delegates, were not 
at all successful at the English election. All the prominent 
Indian candidates, Baboo Lai Mohun Chose, Mr, Digby, Mr, 
Wilfred Blunt, Mr. Seymour Kcay were defeated. The reason 
is not far to seek : interest in India and Indian administration 
is undoubtedly increasing in England. It has not reached the 
point, or assumed the characteristics, represented by Lai Mohun 
Chose and Mr. Wilfred Blunt. The English people, strange 
to say, continue to take some interest in tliemsclves and their 
own affairs, and this conservative bigotry of national feeling 
was fatal to Chose & Company at the late elections. 

Orissa was the scene of very widespread distress js the 
after-effect of the terrible storm off False Point in September. * 
The storm wave swept inland for a great distance, carrying 
wreck and desolation to scores of villages. Sir Rivers Thompson 
paid a lengthened visit to Orissa in October, visiting personally 
all the places which had suffered by the storm, and he organised, 
with the aid of the local authorities, a system of relief for the 
distressed villages, which is still in operation, and which 
already has been productive of the best results. 

During the quarter Mr. Cotton delivered a very character- 
istic lecture to the members of the Bethune Society. Mr 
Cotton is the most “intense young man*^' of the intense 
political school. The useful word “ transition ” possesses a 
great attraction for Mr. Cotton, as it docs, indeed, for all political 
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thinkers ol Mr. Cotton’s intellectual calibre, Mr. Cotton is 
always remiiuling us that we live in a transition period of Indian 
history, although we fancy it would puzzle Mr. Cotton to point 
to any period of Indian history (since the commencement of 
British rule) which was not a transition period in the sense in 
which that word is understood by Mr. Cotton. Mr. Cotton was 
much distressed at a phenomenon which, according to the Junior 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, is assuming a very serious 
aspect and very alarming proportions : namely, the great and 
increasing recklessness of the suggestions which emanate 
from young and irresponsible officials. This is too delicious ! 
Mr. Cotton is young, or comparatively young, but then he is 
not irresponsible. Some one we assume is officially respon- 
sible for Mr. Cotton’s official work, but who is responsible for his 
extra official utterances to the Bcthiine Society? The sagacious, 
dignified and clear-headed statesman who tried to serve the 
cause of the Municipal Commissioners by insulting Dr. Payne ; 
who is always trying to serve the cause of native progress 
by insulting impliedly, if not expressly, the past history of 
British government in thi.s country ; who appears to look for- 
ward with confidence to the near advent of the time when 
England will forsake her great trust and “scuttle'’ out of 
India altogether — this is the man whose sober judgment is 
horrified at the recklessness of some of the young official 
ambitions who, fired by his example, have dared to set up 
in the same line of political business as him.self. These last 
deserve our best thanks, and wo wish them every success. 
There is a story told of a gentleman at Bhowanipore who 
believed himself to be a tea-pot, and nothing his keeper could 
do, could dispossess him of that illusion. At last, in a moment 
of inspiration, a sharp keeper showed him another man who 
believed himself to be a tea-pot, and the lunatic, through 
sheer disgust, got rid of his pet particular illusion at once. If 
the Service could only afford us another Mr. Cotton, the thing 
would be done at once. 

Sindia has been made happy at last. The fortress of Gwalior 
has been restored to him, and the dream of his life has 
been fulfilled. Gwalior was first captured by the British in 1780, 
when Major Bruce, an officer of Popham’s force,ruslxcd the defences 
and captured, with a mere handful of men, what was tlien 
believed to be the strongest fortress in India. It is said that 
the military authorities were oppo.sed to the surrender of the 
place to Sindia by Lord Dufferin’.s Government. This, we 
have good reason for believing, is not the case. Lord Dufferin 
is not the man to ignore the advice of his military advisers in 
connexion with such a matter. The truth is that the art of war 
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especicilly in connexion with siege operations, has been revolu- 
tionised by the progress of invention and military science, and 
Gwalior, from a military point of view, will not be a very difficult 
nut for us to crack if we should ever want tocrapk it, which we 
hope we wont. 

The Government of Nepal is a nominal sovereignty, a real 
despotism in the person of a despotic Minister, tempered and 
otherwise made plastic and appropriate by periodical revolu- 
tions and general assass. nation. Jung Bahadoor, as a prelimi- 
nary to his accession, was compelled to convert most of his 
relations into movable targets, and his practice in this novel 
description of shooting gallery was so good, that he ruled in great 
tranquility and contentment to the end of his days. There was 
a palace revolution at Nepal during the quarter , under review. 
The Chief Minister was assassinated, and his assassin now rules 
in his place. This is a little awkward for us. We most certainly 
doirt want to interfere with Nepal, but if the country degenerates 
into a .state of anarchy owing to misgovernment and inter- 
necine strife, what are we to do ? If we don't interfere, China 
will. 

It is evident that His Excellency tried to do too much 
in connexion with his tour in Northern India, and had to pay 
the penalty in the .shape of a rather sharp attack of illness 
just before his arrival in Calcutta. The news of the Viceroy's 
illness was received h}'’ all classes of the community with the 
most genuine and unaffected concern. Already Lord Dufferin 
has done much to justify the very high expectations of his 
admirers when it was first announced that he had consented to 
become the successor of Lord Ripon. In his dealings with 
Russia he was very firm, but also politic and conciliator}^ ; the 
personal impression he made on the Amir, — and with rulers 
like Abdurahman, personal impressions count for a good deal, — 
will probably be productive of permanent results favorable 
to cl better understanding and closer alliance between England 
and Afghanistan ; and the rapid stroke of policy and war by 
means of which he broiiglit the Burma difficulty to a happy 
termination, was worthy of the older and grander days of Anglo- 
Indian administration. 

The Annual Convocation of the Calclitta University was held 
during the quarter, and Mr. Ilbert, as Vice-Chancellor, delivered 
the Convocation Address. Mr. Ilbert was in great force on this 
occasion. This was to be expected. The learned gentleman is 
nothing if not academical, and it was expected he would have 
b(. u seen at his best in connexion with a great acadcmica 
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celebration. Nor was this expectation in any degree disap- 
poinled. Mr. Ilbcrt’s speech was, perhaps, n trifle too long, 
but, on the whole, it was a noble address. In connexion with 
a subject like, education — a subject which lends itself with fatal 
facility to the nefarious uses of platitude and commonplace, 
it is dflficult for the most experienced orator to be very original 
or very interesting. Yet there was much in Mr. llbcrt’s address 
that was both original and interesting. The usclessnesss of 
advanced intellectual culture ; the folly of wasting public 
money on the system which provides for the maintenance and 
development of that culture among the Indian people, is a 
favorite liobby with the official vandals of our time. Mr. Ibert*s 
snccch was imnliedlv. at least a noble vindication of a noble 
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Report on tlte Administration of the Registration Department^ 

Bengal, 1884-85. 

R egistration statistics show a very large increase for 
the year under review : — 

During the past year, tliere was again an increase in the number of 
registrations, anmuntin}; to 87,378, or 14*53 per cent as comnared with 
an incre.-isc of 45 861, or 8*26 per cent, in the previous year. The increase 
in the number of compulsory registrations, affecting immovable property, 
exceeded considerably the inciease in the number of optional registrations 
affecting propel ty of the same kind ; the percentage of the latter was, 
Iiowcver, much liiglier than that of the former, the iiici ease in compulsory 
registrations amounting to 43,024, or 12*97 per cent., while the increase in 
optional registrations amounted to 29,847, or t8‘20 per cent. The receipts 
rose from Rs. 9,74,711 to Rs. 1,074,501, an increase of 10*23 percent., 
while the expenditure increased from Rs. 5,04,755 to Rs. 5,54,110, or 
9*77 per cent.; the net surplus being Rs. 5,20,391, or 10*73 per cent, 
higher than the net surplus for 1883-84. 


Report on the Administration of the Stamp Department, 1884-85 . 

T he revenue collected from Stamps sliows a large increase 
for the year under review : — 

The gross revenue collected under the two Acts I of 1879 and VII of 
1870. was Rs. 1,29,91,191 against Rs. 1,25.76.914 in the previous year, 
giving an incieai^e of Ks. 4,14.277. Hoth classes of stamps, judicial and 
non Judicial, contributed to this increase, the leceipts eycceding those 
of any picvious year. As in previous years, the icceipts weie highest in 
Calcutta (Rs. 19.24.737) and lowe^l in .Singbhoom (Rs. 6,427) .The total 
chaiges under both the Acts amounted to Us. 646,077, and the total net 
revenue to Rs. 123.45.114 The general incidence of stamp revenue on 
the population of Ueiigal, estimated at 66 millions, is 3 annas 1 pie per 
head. 


Records of Geological Survey of India, 1885. 

T HIS volume of the records contains a most interesting and 
exhaustive note by Mr. Middlemiss on the Bengal earth- 
quake, 14th July 1884. Mr. Robertson, Manager of the Seraj- 
gunge Jute Factory, gives a graphic account of the injury done 
to the factory : — 

Mr. Robertson, the manager, was fortunately* an eyewitness from a 
position between the chimneys at the time of 
Mr. Robertson’s account, the earthquake, and he asset ts that there seemed 

to be a sudden thrust fiom below, by which the 
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upper part of the south chimney was first shattered, and jerked off ; and 
for some time a shower of bricks and mortar continued to fall all round the 
base. A moment after the larj^e chimney had gone, th&factory chimney to 
the north was affected in exactly the same way ; its upper pan being jeiked 
off into the air, and a shower of biicks subsequently descending from the 
broken edges- If these impressions arc to be relied on, two points of im- 
portance come oat, (i) that the eaithquake wave with a steep angle of 
cmeigence shot^ away the upper parts of the chimneys by its first and 
second seniiphases cninbined, but was unable to overtnin them as wholes, 
because of their flexibility, which would considerably relieve the strain, and 
because of their breaking above which would further ease tliem ; and (2) if 
the south chimney was the first to fall — and there seems no leason why a very 
slight dilTerencc in tho oider of breaking should not have been appreciable 
by the eye— then it is clear that the shock must have come from some point 
generally speaking towards the south : it is in fiict easy to demonstrate 
that the difierence in time of the arrivals of the shock at the two chimneys 
would have been appreciable. For the chimneys are 338 feet apart, lying 
very nearly noith and south : now Mallet gives 825 feet per second as the 
rate at which a wave of elastic compression travels through sand, and 
though the soil at Serajgiinj is clay and sand combined, it would certainly 
not be a much higher rate than this. Hence about 'Jihs of a second would 
have been consumed in travelling between ilie chimneys, a period of time 
well above what can be detected by the eye. In reality, however, some 
^mall reduction on this value mu<%t be made on account of the probable 
direction of the shock being something cast or west of south, a condition 

which would have diminished the time occupied by the wave in ti a veiling 
between the chimneys. 


GovCfntnent Botanical Gardens^ Saharanpare and Mussooric, 

I N the Government resolution we have the following inter- 
esting para. : — 

Agriculturists in England, acting mainly on the initiation and teachings 
of Professor La Gasca, a Botanist of Madrid, have traced out at least 
150 distinct varieties of wheal ; and Sir John Le Coulciir has proved experi- 
mentally that, by adopting the vaiiety found growing on the faini in 
greatest perfection and cultivating fioin it exclusively, instead of from 
promiscuous seed, an increase of 80 to 90 per cent, can be obtained. It 
is in this direction that Botanical reseat ch may be said, at present, to be 
blank for India, and the attention of the Superintendent will be directed to 
this very impoitant subject. 


Report on tJte Administration of tlie Salt Department — 1884-85. 

The total receipts for the year were Rs- 20,27,935 over those of the 
previous year, the increase appealing under both Excise and imported 
salt*' and “ Rent of warehouses.*' The increase in duty is due to larger 
clearances during the year, while the increased receipts from rent of 
warehouses are attributed to the state of the market which allowed the 
salt to remain longer in bond. On the other hand there was a small 
falling off of Rs. 729 in ih^ receipts from miscellaneous sources. The 
increase of Rs. 21,218 in the charges is mainly attributable to larger 
refunds of customs duty on salt. 
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Administration of tfie License Tax — 1884-S5. 

T he principal stalictics of this report show some falling 

off in the 'number of assesses 

The figures show that there was a falling off of 293 assessees, and 
there will he a still fuither decrease when the enquii i«s in regard to the 
outstanding balance on the 3oih June 1885, amounting to Rs. 10,223, 
have been completed. As the figures now stand, there was a falling off 
as compared with 1883 84, of 29 assessees in Class II, of 30 in Class III, 
of 26 in Cl.iss IV, of 122 ill Cla>s V, and 88 in Class Vi, while there was 
an increase of only 2 assessees in Class 1 . 


Forest Administration in the Punjab — 1884-85. 

T he most interesting paragraph in this report relates to the 
natural and artificial reproduction of forests in the Punjab, 
Sir Chailes Aitchison has read with great interest the very complete 
account given by Mr. Hill of the natural and artificial reproduction of 
forests in the Punjab. The conclusion drawn regarding the natural 
icproduction in the Alpine Forests are apparently sound, and it is to be 
hoped that the expectations of the Conservator will be realized with reference 
to the deoddr forests. It is to be regretted that the young chfl seedlings 
in Pakli should be annually destroyed by fire, and the attention of the 
District and Forest Officers should be drawn to the necessity for preventing 
this. The reports of the forests of the lower hills, the hill rakhs, and the 
bar tracts, also show that healthy reproduction is in progress. For the 
purpose of at tificial icproduction, numerous nurseries have been formed 
with vaiying degrees of success. The force of Mr. Hill’s remarks on 
the iiecesaity of extending operations is obvious, and the instance quoted 
of the Dungri forests in Kulu, where the same ground has been planted and 
sown year after year, suggests a want of thought. In the lower hills 
cultural operations have apparently not advanced beyond the experimental 
stage. The usual system of ridges and trenches has been followed. In 
the plain rakhs operations have been fairly successfuli but in the Montgo- 
mery Division, the JhAiul seed sown broadcast in the reserves, and a large 
number of f.ndsh cuttings, all failed. This is disappointing ; but the 
importance of establishing plantations in the plains of the Punjab is so 
great, that until the absolute impossibility of success is demonstrated, Forest 
Officers should not be discouraged in their efforts to improve the u>klis. 
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Art. I.— MOFUSSIL MUNICIPALITIES IN 
LOWER BENGAI.. 

T he Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal for 
1882, the latest to my hand under the heading “ Ab-^tracts 
of inspecti<uis,” ccjiUains the following retnarks on the first inuni- 
cipalily visited : “ Very grave sanitary defects were found to 
“ exist in this municipality, of which tlie chief are the following : 
“The town is badly kept, bcM*ng overgrown witli jungle, and full 
“ of pits containing foul water, in which bamboos are steeped. 
“ The drainage is very defective, the roadside drains being 
“ often unconnected, and ending in pits, which being undrained, 
“ allow the water to soak in and evaporate . . , the 

“ streets tins wept , . not a single public latrine . , rc- 

“ served tanks and wells not properly looked after, the banks of 

“ the former being resorted to for defecation . . . water 

“ used for drinking was in a frightful condition, corpses thrown 
“ in at the fi.diing weir just above the town,” &c., &c. 

In other inspection abstracts of that and the preceding year we 
meet with such expressions about some of the largest towns in 
Bengal as: “This town was found to be in a filthy condition 
“ conservancy arrangements continue to be very defective ;** 
‘ drainage defective, and conservancy arrangements very bad 
“ many insanitary conditions obtain in this town “ conservancy 
arrangements as bad as bad can be and so on. The smaller 
towns are not often visited, but when they aiv, their insanitary 
conditions are shewn up in the same iiniincasuretl, and, as every 
one knows, tiuthful terms. The Sanitary Commissioner m.ikcs 
Jiis rounds year after* year, and the same rcmai*ks on the same 
places have to be recorded. The municipalities are very con- 
servative, and very seldom can the inspecting officer detect any 
action taken on his reinaiks. 
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Under the headinpr of Official Sanitation ” the Reis & Rayvet 
of 8th August 1885 liad some scumble observations on this 
useless iteration, year after year, inspection after inspection 
of the same sanitary defects. It gave a long list of the stock ones 
so often ie[)cated, and then the writer proceeds to state that after 
lie had li.stcned to the well-worn theme from an inspecting 
officer, he could not refrain from asking him, if he did not seri- 
ously think the rcpoit could as well have been fiaincd in his 
office. “ What part of the country was free from these general 
“ characteristics, that lie should have to stray abroad in quest 
“ of them. Tile whole was a question of money, and the mere 
“ bidding of the sanitary department was useless. Their anccs- 
“ tors never made houses before providing for an efficient drainage, 
“ and if their drainage is now out of order, the blame does not lie 
“ wholly against them. The 1 ail way embankments have affected 
** it a great deal, and the crowding together of masses of work- 
“ people at the centres of European commerce and manufactures 
“has also liad it’s natural effects.’^ lie then ])rc>cccds to argue 
that the evils have grown up independently of tlie people, and 
that therefore they arc not responsible, — they pay municipal 
and district rates, destined for expenditure undci \stalc manrge- 
incnt, and the state is therefore responsible for all these defecls. 

I wish now to consider whether any progress is made under 
the present system of municipal government to remove the 
glaringly bad sanitary condition of ncaily all of the towns : and 
if not, in what direction a change could be made to bring about 
the wished for results. 

The first part of the question may be quickly disjxxsed of. 
Sanitary progress, except in Calcutta, is almost nil ; and of the 
suburbs of Calcutta I find in the report for iSSi, that their 
condition is worse than that of any of tlic bad towns in the 
mofussil. To the state of the suburbs the public, liowever, is 
quite alive, and there arc hopes that proi)cr steps will be taken to 
improve them. In the mofussil towns often there is absolutely 
no progress at all, and merely by the lapse of time things are 
going from bad to worse. I lerc and there some progress is made, 
but even tliat is wretchedly slow. The reasons of this lack of 
pi ogress I believe to be the following: 

First, there is the gcncial ignorance of sanitary matters which, 
till very recent times, was to be found over all the world. In 
England and America, the foremost countries in sanitary science, 
llie attention that is now devoted to it is quite modern. In the 
last century, and in the beginning of this, sanitary matters had 
very scant consideration ; and the drainage, and conservancy of 
English towns was often terribly bad. But iioiv we have changed 
all that, and in every town in England there are sanitary experts, 
professional and ainulcur, and the subject is pursued with an 
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energy of application, equal to tliat displayed in other walks of life 
by the Anj:jlo-Saxon race. And I think with pride and truth we 
can say, that thi\t;o()d leaven of zeal in sanitation has been intro- 
duced here in India, and every attempt is being made to spread 
it amongst our native felh^w subjects. But sanguine indeed 
must be the man who can think iliat of its own accord it will 
spread amongst the native community, which is so strong in its 
** vis ineriice!' and so weak in its power of voluntary as.sociation 
for the i)nblic go )d. Anyhow, there need not remain an)/ doubt, 
for we who.se duty it is to go about in the towns and villages can 
as.sert that the leaven is nol working, and that the new science, to 
which much of luirope even is still a srangcr, has not yet found 
a home in the native breast. The “AV/.r & Rayyei" may 
be correct in predicating certain sanitary virtues of the ancient 
Hindus, but alas ! lliose virtues are now things of the past. 
Besides wc liavc to deal with many other races th<in the pine 
Hindus. None have ever, in these days, any idea of sanitary 
science as now understood ; and those who arc responsible f »r 
the government of the country in its municipal department 
must remember this. At prcsimt they appear to assume tiuit 
municipal affairs can be (jxccutivcly conducted b\" mere tyros 
As far as inspection goes the fault of the prc->cnt system 
is that every municipality is tried by the same prociustcan 
measure, and all are recommendctl to adopt much the same 
remedies. No stud)^ is made of means to an end. and some of 
the recommendations remind one of a docUn* who prescribes 
port-wine and champagne f)r a pauper, or a trip home to a 
poor Anglo-liuluin. “Pucka” drains, and a complete system 
of night-soil con.servancy may slaiul for the al>ove luxuries ; 
and arc in most of the cases equally unattainable. The cause 
of making these unreasonable demands i.s, 1 consider, the failuie 
to propcily giMcle .sanitary improvements, and to distinguish 
between what is necessary for a thickly populated area, and 
what is .siifficient for a thinly populated one. Then, again, in 
each case ihere must be a stiuly of the local conditions. Thi.s 
I 'i'jn’t tldnk is matlc. On the oilier hand the municipal 
autlujriM'e.s tluimselves, in their ignorance and impotence, have 
generally done nothing e.xcept make an attemi>t lierc and there 
at what may be called superfine sanitation. Perhaps they 
build, as 1 .saw in one rural town, model latrines, which evidently 
had no use except to be looked at. The result is that no pro- 
gress is inJide, and no one ever shows the bewildered com- 
missioners how to begin. Tliey arc told that everything around 
them is in an insanitaiy condition, and they must lemcily it 
all. It is as if little boys just learning how to spell were cen- 
sured for not being able to read a diffiJiilt l)Ook ; and the ma.ster 
having blamed them for their ignorance, immediately departed. 
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It is not likely that they would be much wiser when he returned 
next time. So it is with the munici})cil commissioners. They 
cry non posstnmis ; and there the matter e^ids till the sani- 
tary commissioner comes round again a year or two afterwards. 

Lest it should be urged against these poor ignorant men, 
that tliey should live and learn by what they see an intelligent 
Government doing around them, I may point out that there 
is often a sad *'neglcct of sanitar}' principles by the officers of 
Government themselves. Railways and rotids are very often, 
I think I may say, generally, made, even in populous neighbour- 
hoods. without any attempt at diainage. The woik is given 
out on contract, and it seems no one’s duty to look beyond his 
nose. If the embankment is made, the contractor gets his 
money and the engineer is satisfied ; and unless there is a regu- 
lary defined water channel (»f some size the surface drainage 
must dispose of itself by percolation. Again, the P. W. J). 
build in the middle of a municipality. 'J’lie saniiary commis- 
sioner says that excavations Jind ditches which catch the drain- 
age with no outlet, arc bad. Put when earlli is wanted for 
a plinth the Government officer, by excavating unsiglitly holes 
and ditclies, deliberately causes, what its saniiary authoiity 
declares injui ions to health. Altrgctlicr. the latter is like one 
crying in the wilderness-, for no one heeds him, not even his 
fellow' Government officers. 

Tlicrc are, I think, two faults at the bottom of Ibis failure of 
mimici])al sanitation : first, the want of knowledge and exj)cri- 
cncc on the i)art of the municipal bodies ; secondly, Iheir general 
want of bn.siness abilit}* in tins diieciion. Theic arc few', very 
few' commissioners, who cany in their niiiuls any idea of juiblic 
wants beyond roads : and if only lhe.se arc high and dry in the 
rains, they are perfectly satisfied. Of laic ligliting Inis bcccnnc 
very popular, and it is the fa.shion to have a few dim and ill- 
kept lamps on the favourite promenade. Tlie low’ll may be, 
-and generally is, provided w’ith liadly constructed roads, lias 
no .system of drainage or conservancy, produces unreliable 
vital statistics, and is othcrw i.se w'ithout the nuliments of the 
sanitary art : yet the first .surplus is devoted to lighting a 
promenade. It reminds one of the naked savage, who put on 
a hat and a pair of boots, and thought he was full}' drcs.sed. 

The truth seems to be that tow'ii sanitation in the mofussil 
is regarded by Gc)verninent as loo emjiirical to be subjected 
to any rules. And yet during the la.st 20 or 30 years, great 
sanitary di.scovcries have certainly been made in Eng- 
land, in a few' other countries, and at the jircsidcncy towns of 
India they have been more or less reduced to practice. These 
tiiscoverics clearly point to the need of pure air, pure soil, 
and pure water as being the primary wants of luimaii beings. 
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They may be called the necessaries of life, compared with such 
conveniences as metalled roads, lighting scliools, free dispensaries, 
public libraries, and so forth. Of course it cannot be for one 
moment contended that the necessaries in this case should be 
Jitlly supplied befoie any conveniences are allfnved. But only 
let the two sets of wants be clearly understood, and each 
receive its due attention. At present I fear native gentlemen 
arc too inclined to ignore the first set, and spend lavishly 
on the second A charitable dispensary, or as it is in these 
days, a free dispensary supported out of the taxes, I would 
put in the second class; and 1 wrmld at the same lime protest 
against the^e institutions being wholly suiiportcd out of the taxt s. 
The municipal rcpoit for i<S83-84 shows that in first class miini- 
cipalilics Rs. 88 ooo weic spent on the maintenance of medical 
insiitulions, wliilst only R-. 43,000 were spent on drainage; ar.d 
in second class municipalities whilst the former shows Ks. 20,000, 
diainage has but Rs. 5,000. 1 merely quote these figures to 

slunv what a very subordinate charge on the taxes dram.igc is, 
when compared to medical relief : and this when we have the 
assertion of the sanitary commissioner that the drainage in 
nearly all towns is intolerably bad. Some three or four 3»ears ago 
all these free dispensaries were kept up i>iincii)ally by voluntai'y 
subscriptions, but in an unfortunate moment they were made over 
to the municipal committees. As might liave been expected the 
fountains of charity immediately began to dry up ; and each 
succeeding year sliows a decrea‘-c of subscription ; and if I mis- 
take not, tile reports for 1884-85 will show a further decline 
wliilc larger sums arc p^iid to medical relief out of taxation.* 
Surely prevention is belter than cure, ami this money ifsjicnt on 
diviining the towns would prevent more illness tlian it now re- 
lieves. W'hcn Government freed municij>alities from police charges 
it was with the declared intention that the amount so .'•aved 
should be applied to conservancy : but owing to mismanagement* 
much of the savings has been swallowd up by secondary 
wants. In cnn.scqucnce very little benefit has been conferred 
except it be on the former subscribcis to disi)cnsarics, and as 
charity like mercy blesses liim that gives and him that takes, 
even they have some cause of complaint. The truth is no one 
was by to guide and direct the commissioners, and generally 
they have sinqily frittered away the State’s gift to them. 

All this has been owing to the ignorance of public opinion, 
both as to the necessity of drainage .and conservancy, and of 
the way to set about them. In bolli these respects the native 
public sadly want education. In England, wc find that by 
health acts, and sanitary in.spcctions, the cliief principles of sani- 
tation are enforced. Of course the often ill-built and overcrowded 
houses of the poor cannot be immediately remedied, but they are 
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recognisfd as evils wln’ch should he removed. Public opinion is 
tlie moving spirit and is supported by the law and these two 
forces act and re-act on one another. Here, in Hfengal, the .«ani- 
tary commissioner, 3'ear after j^ear, says of our principal towns, 
generally the hca*d-quarters of district government, that the vrvy 
first elements of conservancy and sanitation arc neglected. The 
streets and bazaars are left littered with animal and vegetable 
matter, pools of stagnant and putrid water exhale odours of the 
worst kind, drains arc blocked up with refuse sweepings, water 
which might easily be drained ofifis left to stink and poison the 
air, pco])le arc allowed to thiow human corpses into sources of 
water suppi)' — and so on. Thus the very decencies of muni- 
cipal life are not oI)servcd. Again, often nothing is done to 
aj)pn)priate grounds for burial in crowded areas, to protect the 
drinking supply from ordinary contamination, to gradually in- 
ti oducc a system of drainage, to prevent encroachments on pub- 
lic roads, to open out and re-align roads, in fact, to do the 
thousand and one things that go to create a civilized state of 
affairs. Before coming to those conclusions I may add that 
I have had opportunities of vi.siting a score or more of munici- 
palities in about a dozen districts, within the last 5 jn-ars, all of 
uhich I took care minutely to examine. But as tlie /\r/s & 
Ravyet says, why stray abioad in qiirst of these things ? They 
are characteristic of every part of the country. Tliat ]>apcM' 
further sHj^s, that Governmont is responsible for them by sins 
of omission as well as of commission. As far as my obser- 
vations go, the P. \V. D. certainly often helps to create a great 
(leal of insanitation, even in the present day ; and in former 
times it was the district officers who did much to obstruct the 
drainage of ourohl stations. For instance in that of Fui recdjiorc 
thcie is a .scries of roads all at right angles to the sl()j)e of the ccain- 
try. They have next to no waterway, and what there is, is in- 
-cfijcicnf from being at too high a level. The villages within this 
ring fence are the unhealihie''t part of tlie nuinicipaliiy, and Injve 
frequent cases of cholera and fever. And is it to be wondered at 
when the)' are thus made to stew in their own juice. The 
enclosure of course is rich with vegetable and animal matter, 
and the odours to be met with on the lowest containing road 
are of the most varied description ; cvciy few .stej)s 

will often bring out one of a different tj^pc, tlie water there 
collected being blackish and broAvni.sh. Naturally, before the 
several roads were constructed, the villages were cleaned out 
willi the first heavy st<irm of the rains, but ignorance has 
ginlled them with a well-rai.sed road, and all natinc’s 
contrivances are destroyed ; for now nothing but the spill 
of the heaviest rainfall can escape. The rest must sink 
into the gruiind, or gather into the numerous deep ditches 
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and pools whose bottoms arc almost impermeable from the 
slime and slush. '1 hus the water can oidy be got rid of by 
.slow cvaporatibn, and the rich steamy vapours that rise seem 
at times to be perceptible to other sen.ses than the smell, for 
like thick darkness tliey can almost be felt. This area, though 
w ithin iniinicipal limits, is now not only the congenial home 
of cholera and fever, but is also infested \vith wild pigs, 
which root up the ryots* crops, and the jungle is so heavy 
in parts that an elephant would be useful to beat it. 

I agiee then that much of this obstruclion has been 
comniiitcd or allowed by Government, and I am sorry to 
.say that a good deal of similar obstruction is still being 
pcmiitlcd, more e.spccially in the making of village roads by, 
or at, the expense of the Road Ce.ss department 'I'he pro- 
moters (if these roads .seem to have no idea beyofid the 
tonvenic-nce of going along dry shod. And yet the ordinary 
villag( r has often a shrewd idea of the principles of drainage. 
He knows well, no doubt by dire experience, the balchd 
cfhets of “ pochiya jol,” — lottcn water, and appreciates 
having the fresh Ganges water let in to flush his dirty 
ditches ; and if you suggest to him to cut one of these 
obstructive roads, he is (lelightcd. His in.stincts are so far 
still healthy and good ; but no Joubt tnulcr the rcprc.ssion 
cau.s(.*d by the work of the road cc.s.s and miinicij)alities, 
he is by disuse losing hi.s c>ld instincts. The up])cr classes 
.seem to have entirely lost theirs, and now readily barter 
away the necessaries (;f life for it*s conveniences. This is 
what the Rch & Kavyct must mean by imputing all the 
responsibility to the Government. The educated nativis 
have lost the genius of living according to the practices 
of their foicfatlicrs, a*jd unfortunately the education they 
have received in its place docs not include the science of 
.sanitation. They arc now the gieatcst offenders wi causiiig 
insanit.ition and bitterly thev suffer for it. rcihap.s they leach 
the climax of it when they build brick hoii.scs in their native 
village.^ The biicks and mortar arc of course inferior, and 
readily take up the damp and moisture of the jungly swamp 
which usually surrounds their paternal homes. The house 
pioves to be a death trap ; and after it has played havoc with 
a generation or two, the family, if any are left, return to the 
bamboo and thatch of their ancestors. 

The question remains how can this condition of affairs be 
remedied ? Well, if the state through its officers of the P. W. D. 
and the road cess are responsible for a good deal of it, 
they might certainly be prevented from creating more 
nuisances, and might be required gradually to remove the 
old ones, for which their departments are responsible. 
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Government is already particular in seeing that great water 
courses arc not obstructed ; but why should there not be some 
sanitary authority to pi event even surface drainage being 
obstructed, and to insist on all roads having proper side drains, 
near human habitations, and bridges wlicrever wanted. In lower 
Bengal nearly all roads and railways follow the high banks 
of rivers, whic^i arc also the chief sites of villages. These 
if not properly bridged may seriously interfeie with local 
drainage, and I can say, from my own ob.servation, that the 
B. C. R. between Khulna and Jcssorc undoubtedly did so. 
This must without doubt act prejudicially on the sanitation 
of all the villages en-route. 

Practically, too, I hold the State responsible for the bad 
condition of the municipalities. If a guaulian allows a 
minor to grow up untaught, and without just restraint, he i.s 
rightly held answerable. Now the ills that afflict municipal 
areas are such that it requires first, knowledge that they arc 
ills ; and secondly, administrative skill and energy to remove 
them. But both qualifications arc as yet wanting to tlic class 
to which all power has been inti listed. It is ignorant, 
as I have shewn, of the principles of sanitation : and 
has no experience of self-government and next to no iiower of 
organisation. In England a common councillor is a member 
of a local board, ha.s a much easier part to pla\', for there is a 
well defined .sanitary law, which is worked through a towm 
clerk, often a lawyer, and through a surveyor who is a civil engi- 
neer with a turn for sanitation. ICach town too has a number 
of w^ell educated doctois, one of w^hom is medical (yfficer, and 
all of wdioin arc more or less sanitarians. Then there are 
professional journals, discussing the numerous problems, ami 
above all there is a sound j)ublic opinion which keeps the paid 
officers up to their duties. It is not cxpecteil, as here, that the 
honorary ^ officers should uiKlert.dvC executive functions for 
which they may be r.omi)lctely unfilled and that in minute 
detail. They are mciely the heads of an intclligLMit public, 
which sees that they get officers wdio understand their business 
ami do not sit idle. But here there is neitlier an intelligent 
public nor fit officers. If, how’cver, a cc>mmissioner happens to 
know what a nuisance i.s, and moves to abate it. he is as likely 
as not, to stir up a nest of hornets. That fearful curse of 
Ihc country faction is immeJiaUly arou.sed ; and a man who 
complains of a dirty ditch m.iy find him.self the subject of a 
criminal charge. In con.sequence a department is ui gently 
wanted to give rule and method to work in native towns. It 
is the only means of supplying the knowledge necessary to 
resolve, and the skill sufficient to carry out the re.solution. For 
their own protection llic conimissiouers w'aiit a strong outside 
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control, Icacliin^ and compelling them to do their duty by their 
charge. But thc\control must be a reasonable and continuous 
one, and such as will command their sympathy and respect. The 
absence of a sound public opinion requires a substitute. The 
present public opinion wants educating and supporting, and 
a “ laisser faire” system in sanitary matters is as wrong in the 
light of these days, as it would be with respect fb civil or cri- 
minal justice. 1 r(i\v then can Government direct and educate 
municipal commissioners without depriving the community of 
the voluntary aiil of the intelligent and public spirited ? The 
difficulty of the problem lies in finding the tutor, and in defining 
the method of his direction. The district officials ctinnot be 
entrusted with the task, for they are incapable in every way. It 
could only be done then having a special department, or 
lather putting the present one as represented by the Sanitary 
Commissioner on a satisfactory footing. 

Now before the State could assume direction of municipal 
action, it would have to lay down the lines on which its direc- 
tion should be based. Some practical rules would have to be 
adopted, and they naturally would rest on the plainest princi- 
ples of sanitation. The first requisites, as I said before, for 
any community arc pure air, pure soil, and pure water. But 
the attainment of these is so environed by every circumstance 
of common life, that to have determined so far is not to have 
made much progress. The next position is, that the state of 
the soil makes the air pure or impure. It is either water logged, 
exhaling the ga^^cs of all the dccaj'ing vegetable and animal 
matters in it ; or it is dry and porous, and the organic matters 
arc gradually being oxidated, and the soil thereby rendered a 
laboratory for the: manufacUire of air fit to sustain human life. 
]f the above represents a fact, and scientific men tell us it does, 
the requisite of every municipality is drainage, for no other 
invc.'itment of sanitary labour gives such high returns. * Even 
when the .s(»il is dry, patches hcic and there may be defiled 
and bo exhaling bad gases ; but what is that compared to tlie 
whole air-magazine being bad, as it is when a soil, rich in 
organic matter, is water logged. The mere presence of water 
of course is not unhealthy provided it is clean, or if dirty, is 
not allowed to stagnate, for the oxygen of the air is gradually 
imrifying if. But stagnant foul water is unhealthy in the highest 
ilcgrce. At least the above is taught by the first sanitarians 
of the day. Then let the first rule be* that all municipalities 
shall have a simple S 3 ''stem of surface drainage. 

All the Delta of Lower Bengal has naturally a most perfect 
system of its own : and if it were not artificially obstructed, 
all the towns and villages would at least be flushed and cleaned 
out in the rains, and have much of the organic impuriiics 
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carried into the beds and rivers to enrich cultivation 
and feed the fish. To remove these obstrnctioj^s, and see that 
more are not made, should be the first duty of the municipal 
authorities. In villages, and in many towns too, one great 
means of obstruction is the causeway from the road to the 
house. A liberal use of earthen pipes would immediately 
remedy this and at a comparatively cheap cost. Then diain- 
age should follow the natural incline of the country. This is 
an axiom laiil down by sanitary engineers, and yet how often 
is it neglected in mofussil towns. Again, drainage is damaged 
and often prevented by excavations. This is gcncr-dly owing 
to the householder being obliged to excavate on the only 
ground over which he has control. The “ rights of projunty ** 
prevent his going farther ahdd ; and many a man has his 
head broken over a question of cutting earth, especially in 
lichar villages. In inunicipalith‘S this might be remedietl by 
sites for excavation being selected for a whole ncighl;onrhood, 
which could sometimes be C()nvvrtcd into tanks. J 5 ut cdl this 
requires a care and organisation that will never be got from 
the picscnt executive of niunicipalilics. 

Having established the first rule for all areas, namely, that 
there should be unimpeded surface drainage, a great point 
has been gained. In deltaic Jlcngal it would mean the ‘‘ suin- 
muin boniim ” for three quarters of mofussil area. At pn\sent 
the ditches arc often a .series of canals with different le\ els, 
and unnaturally liigh roads have to be made to keep the 
passenger out of the high level water. 

Rule 2 might be a strict system of vital .statistics. The 
value of the pre.sent ones can be known by the fact, tliat 
towns in iSo2 shew mean ratios of deaths of the preceding 
five years, extending from 5 to 84 per 1,000, a ratio of 5 
denoting that the people live on an average 200 years. Yet 
the mean of all the towns for tho.se years is 31, and thi.s is 
undoubtedly much below the real rate, which may .safely be 
assumed to be as high as 40. 

Rule 3 drinking water to be sup])licd as soon a.s possible. 

The fir.st three rules would be the full cf)mplcmcnt for many 
rural municipalities, and tlic rural areas of all : but how great 
an advance on the pre.sent system this mean.s, can only be 
conceived by those who are conversant with the .subject. Next 
would come rules for all bazaars, and parts tliickly popu- 
lated. These roads should be swept, rubbi.sh removed, and 
if the people have not easy access to open fields or have no 
gardens, latrincsr should be established. No make-believe 
.should be allowed as is now often the case ; but the apparatus 
and staff should be carefully and strictly worked. 

finally would come rules to help and guide advanced and 
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important municipalities, subjecting them to professional inspec- 
tion, requiring them to show yearly suitable progress An the 
essentials of saSitation, and controlling, when necessary, their 
expenditure on secondary wants. 

I sec by the reports that second class municipalities some 
times spend a fourth or fifth of their gross income on dispensaries, 
others the same proportion apparently on their schools ; (I say 
apparently, because it may be that school-fees are included) ; and 
an infinitesimal amount on drainage. 

Besides inspecting it would be the duty of the department 
to introduce the best methods of conservancy as ascertained 
by experience, to see that properly trained officers were supplied, 
the bigger towns being regarded as training schools, to engage 
skilled work-men at centres for outlying towns, to insist on 
the draught cattle and the various municipal plant being kept 
in good C(jndition, and to apply constant tests to the vital 
statistics. In fact duties that would fall to the department 
would make a long list. To give an example of what I mean. 
Some years ago at Bcrliampore, when district officer there, I 
found that a public latrine had become an intolerable nuisance 
in a populous neighbourhood, owing to the iron cart used to 
remove the night soil wanting repairs. No local workman 
could be induced to do them, and the result to the unfortunate 
neighbourhood can be imagined. Surely there should be work- 
shops availalilc for all munici])rditics, and no appaiatus should 
be introduced unless there aie proi)er workmen at hand to 
keep it in order. If the conservancy of towns is to be iin- 
dcrt.dcen, .suitable men must have the direction. Bengalee 
gentlemen, of the pleader clas.s, are hardly fitted by tlieir 
instincts to manage this kind of woik ; and trained men shouM 
be put at their service to do it for them. Olhei wise much 
money is wasted, and the cause of .sanitation most unjustly 
rendered iiiqiopiilar. 

Again from an incorrect idea of the relative importance * 
of varioiih forms of con.scrvancy money may be misapplied. 

Let mo refer to the town i;f JniiTccdiiorc, the drainage of which 
i)c it icmembcvcd is execrably bad, and admitted to be soon all 
hands. The annual income is between 6 and 7,000 Rs. In 

uS82-S^ 80 Rs. were spent on drainage, and 994 R.s. on the 
dispen.saiy. In 1883-84, 79 Rs. was .spent on drainage, while 
1,296 Rs. was devoted to education and 1,204 Rs. to the dispen- 
sary. The conservancy shows a decent expenditure, namely, 
Ij355 Rs. and 1,333 Rs. ; but the iibefulncs.s of much of this 
from a public point of view may be questioned, when it is dis- 
covered, that the work chiefly consists of* cleaning private 
latrines, and that there are only two carls, each making 
only one journey a day with a bogus load. That in fact 
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the conservancy really consists of the municipality doing for 
piiyment, what is usually considered the duty of domestic ser- 
vants. The health of the town is not thcicfo^ necessarily im- 
proved, for the amount of noxious matter removed is something 
ver}^ small, and that only to a shoit distance, where from the 
careless way it is treated, it again becomes a nuisance. Is it 
therefore to be wondered at, that Fiirreedpoic is declared to be 
deteriorating in salubrity. It is true that the cause assigned is 
the rcccssitm of the Ganges. But the way the drainage is 
universally obstructed and filth allowed to accumulate, and in con- 
sequence to increase, will equally explain it. Government 

is spending a very large sum of money in public buildings. 
It pays a large sum as municipal taxes, the chief Kiiropcan 
(officials pay another 200 or 300 Rs. and the Road Cess keeps 
up the only important road, and yet from the munici}>al ex- 
penditure the Government and the Fiiif>pcan officials may bo 
said to gain no advantage at all. There is not a road in the 
place except the Road Cess one fit to diive ujx'ii. The place is 
deteriorating ! Is it any wonder when the ^talc (»r the drainage 
is considered. Will Govcinmcnt look on at this dcteiioralion, 
this folding of the hands, and thus sin against humanity and its 
own interests. Life in Tower Bengal stations is gloomy 
enough already, and if European science is not to be allowed to 
improve them, matters promise to go from bad to worse. 
I believe that by judicious use of the municipal income, 
proper drainage, and therewith wider and better roads might 
be introduced in the ccjiirsc of a few years. At prc.sent most 
of the roads are high and narrow with undrained ditch.es. 
Though the sanitary commissioner lately peunted out this 
defect, .some of them arc now being re-mclallcd and in.saiiita- 
tion is thus being perpetuated. 

I only give ]iarticidar.s about Furrccdporc, because I happen 
to be on the spot. The .sanitatiem of other places is I am sine 
equally bad. Ihc plea I know is, that there are no funds: 
but I have shewn that even the present funds arc misaj)[>licd ; 
and what will be thought of .such a pica when it is kne-wn 
that the municipal rale is per cent, on income. That is 
native gentleman with 100 and 50 a month pay 8 annas and 4 
annas. I will not assume that a higher rate would not be will- 
ingly levied if there were sanitary knowledge enough to point 
out an efficient way of expcndiliire. At present municipal 
commissioners sadly want education in the latest born science, 
and to be taught how to walk in it's pallis. A pleader will go 
home and si)end hundreds on his Durga Jhija festival, but grudge 
as many rupees or improving the health of his household by 
sanitary measures. Many Engli.shmcn are just as bad, being 
equally ignorant, but fortunately English public opinion 
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IS more advanced, and sanitary cleanliness is becoming an 
instinct among them. But I sec very few signs of the forma- 
tion of such \ public opinion out here, and it would be 
criminal to placidly allow all mofussil towns to await it\s advent. 

Kinall}' comes the question, how such a department, as suggest- 
ed, could be organised. The principle of it would be, that 
Government ihiough its sanitary commissioner should aban- 
don its role of only offering advice, and should assume that of 
insisting that il*s advice should be followed. The law not only 
authorises such a position, but presumes that Government will 
insist on the commissioners performing the duties “ imposed on 
them under this or any other Act for Section 64 gives it 
the power to lake over the whole management on default 
being made. Under the follwing sections the Local Govern- 
ment is tht‘ sole jiide.c of what a default is. Consequently if 
(iovcrniiKMit held that drainage, or any other form of sanitation 
wa.s inadt. ijuatcly ])CMf(>rmed. Section 64 wi'uld enable the 
cc'inpulsoiy power to be applied, ]^ut practically it is found 
wvy difficidl to pionouncc what is a dcfLiult, and the difFicully 
will remain lid lltcrc is more precision about the requirements 
of towns, 'file higlicr executive authorities arc somewhat 
inclined to consider an intcrc.st in mofussil sanitation as a 
“ fad,” and overylhing yet to be too empirical for their intcr- 
fe»cnce. Kvcr\' immicipality is therefore allowed to go it's own 
way, and tiu; d' piitation cif a sanitary commissioner to inspect 
them is something passive, rather than active, the only decent 
way in fict of cha'ng nothing. To get over tlie undoubted 
dirflciilty of sanitation being very experimental. I liave suggest- 
ed that at first only llic plainest rules be adopted, and that 
they be cnfoiced under close supervision, so that a school of 
.study ami experiineiU be formed. 

lo»r this end the sanitaiy commissioner would want quali- 
fied assistants to act as inspectors, to enforce his orders, and 
to be a connceling link between him and the municipal over- 
seer. Oih(iwi.‘.c the “ vis inertue ” of the committees could 
new r be acted on. Under the present law, I believe, no contri- 
butions Could be levied from the municipalities to pay for 
such a '^taff ; but the object would be gained, if an arrange- 
ment could be made with the very large towns, such as 
Dacca, r.itna, Biirdvvan, Bhagulpore and Cuttack to engage 
competent engineers, native or European, to take charge of their 
own sanitation, and to inspect and control that of the smaller 
towns, wliich would pay a quota of the salaries. Such men 
b}’ stud}^, practice and experiment would rapidly become sa- 
nitary engineers, and the important department of public health 
in urban areas, which is now relegated to the care of native 
gentlemen necesbarily entirely ignorant of the subject, and to 
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lazy and incompetent overseers, would be dealt with in a manner 
worthy of it’s importance. The sanitary engineers at the larf^c 
towns would train overseers for the small oifts, and keep up 
a workshop for all municipal plant. They would receive and 
check all returns, and sec that the very first principles of sani- 
tation were universally adopted. Professionally the town over- 
seers would be under them — though still directly under the 
control of Chairmen of the committees. If the latter had 
any complaints of the overseers* technical work, they would 
bring it to the notice of the engineer. 

To carry out the above would, under the present law, 
require the consent of all the municipalities, for it would involve 
a payment towards the salary of the sanitary engineer, and 
the resignation by the committee of the powers of jippointing 
and coiilrolling their overseer. I am sure nearly every chairman 
and vice-chairman must feel his inability, from lack of time 
and want of experience, to undertake this complete control, and 
surcl}'^ the patronage of aj^pointing an overseer is not so very 
sweet. A little extra taxation, especially where it is now only 
y, percent, could easily be borne ; and the advantages gained 
would, I am sure, be very great The overseer, if at all kept ii[) 
to his work, (he of course would have iu)thing to do with the 
collection,) could not only see that sweepers and mehters did their 
work, that roads were properly made and drains cleaned, but 
also that vital statistics were accuratcl)’ reported. J\Iuch (>f 
the bad results of present municipal managoment is due to the 
incompctcncy of the overseer. Tin’s is not entirely their 
f lult, for they get no good training and no proper superintend- 
ence. Few of them know the first elements of sanitation. 
Many too arc old and su[)crannuatcd, and hold their posts by 
the kindheartedness of their emplo3’crs. Under the new. 
regime tlicir ])rofessi(jnal knowledge woiikl be tested, and their 
experience widened by judicious transfers. Now they become 
old and grey headed in the service of one town, during which 
time they have learnt nothing. To aid and encourage sanitary 
icform, it might be well to establish a monthly gazette in 
which to record vital statistics, to piibli.sh the rosulls of ex- 
periments, and generally to make knozvn ascertained /acts with 

reference to sanitation. As a medium of advertisement, too, 
it would be useful. To those who know the practical difficulty 
often cxpei'icnc(‘d in getting municipal sweepers, this kind of 
co-operation will be very grateful. At home congresses arc held, 
and would it be so very sanguine to expect the same could in 
time be held here too ? Moreover if the subject became a 
Study amongst liberally educated natives, and people could 
take heart by seeing sanitation successfully applied, knowledge 
on such vital matters could be pox)ulariscd by the press, by 
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lectures, and by pamphlets. It seems almost incredible that 
at present, no t\^o municipalities are, to the best of my belief, 
exchanging cxp(?riences. They are all stupidly stumbling along 
the same rough road of experiment, and no one learns of the 
other. They, of course, never learn anything, jiot even from 
their own experience ; for it is not recorded. 

Unfortunately iiiuler the present law it is not incumbent 
on the commissioners to keep vital statistics, * though they 
Iiavc mostly begun to do so, the duly having former- 
ly been performed by the police. The statistics, as hi- 
therto kept, ha\c been worthless ; otherwise much light 
might have been thrown on the comparative healthiness of 
of various parts of the same town. For instance, if it were 
shewn that deaths were invariably more numerous in an 
nndrained than a drained area, the imj)ortance of drainage 
would be scientifically proved and legislation could be 
framed accordingly. Now it is as hard to find the well 
drained are.i, as the one where mortuary statistics can be 
lelied on ; and f fear the scarcity of both will continue if 
the theory of absolute self-government for people in their 
pupilage is maintained. The appointment of professional men 
t» act as engineers and overseers, and a systematic study of 
sanitation are absolute necessities, if native towns arc ever 
to have the benefit of modern sanitary science. Sanitary 
primers for village schools arc excellent tilings (though 
1 think those now used in Bengal arc not as good as they 
might be) : but example is better than precept ; and there is 
moie chance of sanitary ideas spreading, if Government can 
show belter results in the town than if the subject is only 
taught in the sclu-ols. 

* Finally 1 wcniid remark that the registercil death-rate 
fur Bengal towns in 1882 was 32 per milic ; and as the 
registration is undciilacdly most imperfect, it may safely 
be asbumed that 40 is about the true figuic. The death-* 
rale of J.oiulon in 1883 was 20*4 and for the laige towns of 
ICny. Lind 21*6. In the Government resolution on numicipa- 
lili<„s, wc are told that in tlic town of Rungpore, before a 
s)’btem of drainage was introduced, the death-rate ranged 
from 34 to 39 ; and that in that year, that is after, it was only 
24’82. Surely such a iM*oof as this should induce Gtwcrnmciil 
to insist on some system of drainage being introduced into every 
town. Undoubtedly the present high death-rate interferes most 
materially with the advance of civinsation, and Government 
can well afford to spend both time and money in discovering 
first the causes of it, and then the means \o diminish it. A 
mere increase of population without increased longevity, may 
be a calamity ; and plagues and famines may be the result ; 
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but an increase of the span of human life, and that by removinfj 
the causes of sickness and death, must at least be regarded as 
j)urely beneficial. Government cannot therefore' remain satisfied 
with a benevolent attitude towards municipalities : but it 
must actively help them to do their duties. I have 
tried to show that under the present system they luive nothing 
like the same opportunities for counsel and guidance as 
similar bodies in England. All I suggest is, that they should be 
confederated, so as to obtain such advantages : that thereby 
all acquired knoivlcdge should be rendered available, and 
that a scientific method should be followed of studying the 
whole subject by a record of practice and experience. 

F. II. Farrow, i;. • . 



Art. II.— two EMPIRES : ANOTHER SIDE OF THE 
SHIELD TO MR LEE-WARNER*S. 

I N a recent number of this Review, Mr. Lee-Warner has con- 
trasted the state of the Rritish Empire in Ilidia witli that 
of the Roman Empire. The contrast, as one might easily 
conceive, is altogether in favour of the former. A civilian 
would hardly be true to liis salt if he did not see the work 
undertaken by his brethren in its best light, and there can be 
no such inspiriting belief to a worker, as that the work in 
which lie is engaged is the most justly planned and the best 
executed of all woiks, which have ever been wrought in this 
world. The two points on which he lays chief stress in his 
contrast arc, the cruelty of the ancient Romans compared with 
the lenity of the moilerii English, and the tribute paid by the 
provinces to the city of the reven hills, contrasted with the 
disinterested policy tliat spends the revenue of India solely 
for the benefit of India. He repudiates altogether a state- 
ment taktui, I presume, from W. T. Arnold’s little book on 
Roman Ihoviiicial Administration, a book to which I am indebt- 
ed for many of the details of this article, to tlie effect that if 
we aic indignant with the Roman rule, we ought to be still 
more indignant with our rule in India. This expression is 
used, I may remark, by Mr. Arnold not with reference to the 
fiscal burdens imposed by the Romans and the Engli.di respect- 
ively on the races subject to their sway, as one would natur- 
ally conclude from Mr. Warner, but to the personal dis- 
abilities to which these latter were, or are, subject. To this 
expression of Mr. ArnoUrs I shall revert, but for the present it is 
sufficient to say that I do not write for the purpose of groving 
or disproving the statement. I do not intend to make Mr. ’ 
Warner s article tlic text for a controversy ; 1 believe it to l)e a 
very incomplete expression of the facts ; to have intensified 
all the colours, making the black appear very black and the 
white vciy white, and as I proceed I shaill now and again 
point out where this is the case ; but my main purpose in this 
essay is rather to point out parallels between the two empires, 
and to sec what great lessons we may learn from the history 
of the mighty Roman empire, — the mightiest em|)ire that 
the world has ever seen. That this •empire was founded on 
something more than robbeiy, was managed with wisdom and 
some degree of equity, is evident, if the test recommended 
alike by Gamaliel and Darwin be employed. It survived. 
From the time of our first wais with Dupleix in Madras, from 

31 
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the days of Arcot and Plassey till now, hardly a century and 
a half have elapsed ; but from the days of the Punic War, when 
the Romans first made a permanent settlement beyond the seas, 
till the latter end of the third century after Christ, when the 
Goths bccaiTK? first really formidable to the empire, five cen- 
turies passed by, and if we are to take as our terminus the fall 
of Constantinople before the Turk, the day of the Roman 
empire may be counted as something like seventeen hundred 
years. Who can say if three centuries from hence our British 
empire in India will survive ? Till then, let those who are 
buckling their armour on, not boast as ihose that take it off. 

Before entering on my main subject, I must briefly advert to 
one or two considerations which are absolutely necessary for 
understanding the matter before us aright. The first concerns 
our sources of infonnation concerning ancient Rome. A large 
part of the best known of these can hardly be taken, unfor- 
tunately, as strictly reliable. Take for an instance Cicero. 
Cicero was a Roman lawyer, and his speeches that have come 
down to us are largely speeches uttered in the law courts. 
The speeches against Verres for instance, from which Mr, 
Warner quotes, arc speeches for the prosecution in a suit by 
the Sicilians against Verres. Can these speeches be taken as 
the exact truth ? Does any body for instance acknowledge 
Burke’s speeches against Hastings as giving a correct view of 
the transactions in which the latter was engaged ? And yet 
Burke was no professional Lawyer as Cicero was. Better 
illustrations still would be the speeches of the lawyers for 
the Crown and the defence in some great political case : in 
O’Connell’s case for instance. Would any one take either side’s 
statement as impartial ? And yet this is what many would 
have us do >> ith Cicero’s impassioned orations. Verres certain- 
ly was a bad, probably, a very bad man ; but it would be as 
unsafe to lake his character as painted by Cicero, as it would 
be to take Burke’s representation of Warren Hastings. Again, 
besides cases such as that of Cicero, where the speaker is 
struggling, so to speak, for the verdict, several of our great 
Latin authorities had special causes of prejudice. Not tc 
mention Juvenal, a profes.sed satirist, Tacitus is a very gooc 
illustration of my meaning. No one accuses Tacitus of mis- 
stating facts, but of distorting them, of allowing one only to sei 
the one side of the .shield, he is undoubted guilty. Hi.* 
aristocratic prejudices prevent him from seeing the good tha 
came from the rule of the? early CcX-sars. And yet good ther 
was as I shall afterwards try to shew. To take Tacitus am 
Juvenal as our sole guides for the period of the early Cxsan 
is as unsafe as to use Hume as our authority for the Stuarts. 

Another point that 1 wish to point out is, that the Englis 
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race, as a race, does not, and has not for centuries been a cruel 
race in the seiis^ that the Romans were a cruel race. That they 
h?ive been free* from that delight that springs from the pain 
of others can hardly be said. Bear-baiting, cock fighting show 
that tlie taste of the average Englishman was not, a very short 
period gone by, of the nature that abhorred the infliction of 
unnecessaiy pain. Instances too occur — some^ of them may 
be read in MilTs history — where Englishmen, having the power, 
have through avarice or in order to gratify some other 
passion, reverted to deeds of most cold-blooded cruelly. But 
the English are not and never were cruel in the sense that the 
Romans were cruel. The latter’s delight in the amphitheatre, 
his butcheries of conquered races, sometimes, indeed, the result, 
of policy, but also sometimes springing out of mere brutality, have 
no counterpart in the Englishman's mind or history. It must be 
remembered, indeed, with reference to the wholesale extermina- 
tions in which the Romans sometimes indulged, that these whole- 
sale massacres were commonly on the borders, and that the pro- 
vincials were little troubled by them. 

The origin of this difference in feeling between Roman and 
Englishman may be partly natural ; a greater part of it, however, 
is doubtless attributable to Christianity. To Christianity, too, 
must be assigned a part in the formation of the doctrine of 
“ rights *’ that now is so strong in the world, and which influences 
largely England’s dealing with India. Tins doctrine of “ rights” 
belongs to the Stoic as well as to the Christian. Its great 
modern development is owing, however, to the teachings of 
Rousseau and the Democratic School that has succeeded him. 

It finds its expression in the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. At the present time it has incurred the opposition of the 
Times which denies that any one has any rights save what the law 
gives him, a statement which when one uses right, in the juristic 
sense, is doubtless correct, and which enables the Times to win a 
barren victory over Mr. Chamberlain, but which in the broader 
sense is certainly opposed to the opinion of most Westerns, and I 
may add many Easterns too. Men believe that they have certain 
rights to wliich they have not attained and towards which* they 
will struggle, and hence all modern democratic theoiies. It is 
very needful to keep in mind this theory of rights, for it is one of 
the chief features of the policy of the people of England with re- 
ference to India. Local self-government, such as it is, equal 
laws, all icsult from this feeling. 

A last point by way of prefaVe wliich points out the 
exact scope of this article must be here mcnlioncd, and I shall 
then proceed to my main subject. In discussing the results of 
one nation conquering another, two points of view may be 
entertained. Either one may discuss the effects that the 
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conquest has on the conquered, or oh the conquerors themselves. 
With the latter alternative, I shall have nolhing^> save perhaps, 
incidentally, to say. My subject confines me to the former alter- 
native. I propose after briefly running over the history of 
the growth and organisation of the two empires, to institute a 
comparison between the treatment of the provincials, or rather 
the sul:)ject racqs, under the two rdgimes, to sec in what main 
points this treatment corresponds or is different in the two 
cases, and then I shall point out briefly what I believe to be 
the main lessons that we may learn from the Romans of old. 

Let me enter then into my subject. The Romans entered 
into their career of conquest beyond the bounds of Italy itself 
in the latter part of the third century before Clirist. Previous to 
that time they had been engaged in consolidating their rule 
in Italy itself, just as the rulers of ICngland had for centuries 
before the rise of oiir Empire in the East, been engaged in 
welding Great Britain into a harmonious whole by the i educ- 
tion of tlic power of the great feudal barons, and tlicn by 
uniting with England the countries of Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. At the time of which I am si)eaking, Rome found 
itself confronted with a rival, powerful in trade, on the sea, 
and in war, just as England found itself opposed last century 
to France. And just as it was English rivalry with France 
on the Coromandel Coast cind in Bengal, our contests with 
Diiplcix and his coadjutors that started England on its trium- 
phant career in India, so was it out of the Punic Wars, out of 
the riv.dry of Rome and Carthage in Sicily, Sardinia and 
Spain, that the Romans were first forced to the idea of a 
foreign empire. Neither England nor Rome at starting desired 
such an empire. The East India Company desired diviileiids 
not conquests, and the Romans of the time of wliich I am 
speaking, seemed undesirous of founding settlements in foreign 
lands. From the Punic Wars, came the Greek Wars, that 
ended with the reduction of Macedonia, and from these wars 
again came the first conquests in Syria and Asia. Then came 
the Mithridatic wars, into which the Romans were, one might 
almost say, driven, just as the English were driven into the 
Punjab wars. The result in both cases was the .same: the 
absorption of a large part of the state of the aggressive party 
into the empire of the conquerors. The conquest of Gaul, 
of parts of Spain, aiul of other outlying districts was the 
consequence of the neccsisity of repressing troub!c.soinc frontier 
tribes in the only way that they could be effectively reprcs.sed, 
/. e., by the conquest and annexation of their country, a policy 
which the English have carried out again and again, and are now 
carrying out with respect to Burmah. Tlicre seems to be also a 
necessity laid on all expanding states, not physical indeed, but 
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moral, which gives them no rest till they reach certain natural 
boundaries, siioii as the Romans had on certain sides of their 
empire in the*Rhine, ihe ocean, and the Euphrates, which it 
is hoped th.e Russians will find in the Paropamisus and the 
Hindu Khush, and which England has in India in the 
Himalayas. The period of conquest is almost always one 
of immense suffering for the conquered. The , old bonds* of 
.society become broken, and all administration becomes out 
of joint. A period of anarchy supervenes. Such a period 
existed in more or less fijice in the Roman provinces till Julius 
and Augustus Caisar assumed all power in their own hands. 
Such a period also existed in British India from the days of 
Plasscy till almost the close of Warren Hastings* Governor- 
Generalship, and in a more mitigated form, till far into this 
ccntuiy. One prominent feature of all such periods is the 
extortions of those in authority. During what I may call the 
Roman period of anarcli}^, the proconsuls, propraetors and 
others that ruled the pnjvinces were not paid. Roman patri- 
ciaii-s would have rejected with scorn the idea of being directly 
paid by the state. Indeed, so far did tlie feeling go, that for 
a very long pciiod, the Roman lawyer was not suj)po.scd to 
receive a fee fioin liis client, a feeling that survives in the 
modcMii English idea of a barrister receiving not a regular 
wage for his labour, but a honoraiium. But though a Roman 
objected to receive pay, he had no objection to plunder. Mr. 
Warner has quoted Cicerc/s statement concerning Verre.s, how 
in tliree years lie .succeeded in amassing a sufficient fortune 
for himself aiul his dependants, in addition to the wherewithal 
in bribe his accusors. Engli.sh officials in the East have 
never, to do them justice, thought themselves too grand gentle- 
men to draw their pay. But the pay of civilian.s under the 
East India Company before the clays of Lord Cornwallis was 
small, and they adopted the same method, under the variation.s 
.siiggc.sted by circumstances, that Roman governors of old did, 

i. they pliindeicd. The chief dislinclion to be remarked i.s, 
that whereas the Roman was a high-hamlcd plunderer, taking 
often forcibly what lie wanted, the Engli.shman of last century 
pursued the more pcacablc but equally lucrative method of 
bribc.s, monopolies, anil the thousand and one different ways 
of amassing riches open to a powerful indiviclual in an Eastern 
State. Ben field was probably tlie equal in rapacity though 
not in cruelty to Verres, and he w^qld be a bold man who 
would assert that the financial consciences of the average 
members of the Madras Council from 1750 to 1780, or of the 
Bengal civilians from the time of Pla.sscy to the acces- 
sion of Warren Hastings, were one whit purer than those of 
the Roman Governors of old. With Lord Cornwallis came the 
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introduction of large salaries, from which event illegal shaking 
of the pagoda tree rapidly diminished, till now, j^in the higher 
classes of the services at least, it may be pronounced unknown. 
So shall we afterwards see that with the introduction of paid 
governors undef the empire, pecuniary corruption very largely 
diminished. 

Another feature of these periods of anarchy is the pre- 
valence of brigandage. Wars drive immense numbers from 
their regular habits of husbandry, and every one that loses 
his all. finds his one resort in the road. This feature 
was most noticeable in British India after the Mahratas 
wars, when the Pimlaris, and their successors the Thugs, 
gave our government enormous trouble. Dacoits and other 
robbers were a trouble to us before, but it was only in a time 
of comparative peace that adequate notice could be taken 
of them. So, too, was the case in Rome of old. The frequent 
wars, the cruelties toward slaves, made briandage as popular 
an institution, as it was in the early periods of Greek history 
of which Thucydides makes mention. The disturbances caused 
thereby culminated in the establishment of the Cilician pirates, 
who called out the entire force of the republic under Pompey, 
before they were put down. The Cilician pirate war is a very 
close counterpart of Lord Hastings* Pindari campaigns. 

There is one evil of which we read much less in the early 
history of the provinces than we do in our histories of early 
British Rule in India. The Romans never instituted a tribunal, 
which did so much harm in the provinces, as the Supreme Court 
did in Bengal. It is almost impossible to find in a Roman 
historian lines charging any of their institutions with instituting 
a reign of terror as terrible as that so graphically described by 
Macaulay. In the matter of civil justice, the Romans were 
inclined to leave the provincials alone in all cases, save when 
the rights of Roman citizens might come in question. 

After the Republic came the Empire ; — after anarchy came 
order. The most beneficial and the most lasting work of the early 
Emperors was the organisation of the provinces. I see it no- 
ticed in the reviews in the last volume of Mommsen — a volume 
which I have not seen myself — that the great German historian 
considers Tiberius as one of the best administrators that the 
world has ever had. Certain it is that the provinces regained 
rest, and settled down to the regular habits of peace. They 
were divided into two sete, corresponding in some respects to 
our Regulation and Non-Regulation provinces — the Senatorial 
and the Imperial. The latter, by common consent, seem to have 
been the better governed. New conquests, save in Britain 
and one or two of the outlying portions of the empire, were 
hardly undertaken. The empire seemed to have reached its 
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natural limits. There were no great aggressiire empires on 
its borders till the Sassanid monarchy arose in the third cen- 
tury. The pr(\ess of Romanisation went rapidly on chiefly 
through two methods ; first of all through the gift of Roman 
citizenship being widely given to the provincials, and secondly 
through the jus gentium^ the law governing the relations 
between the Roman citizen and the provincial being extended 
and systematised. The prosperity of the provinces increased, 
and the days of Trojan and his successors have been termed 
by the Englbh historian of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire as tlie happiest in the history of mankind. Gradually 
this sunshine of prosperity became overcast ; with the estab- 
lishment of the Persian empire, a formidable aggressive enemy 
established himself in the East ; and the decree of Caracalla, 
making all the provincials Roman citizens, a decree chiefly 
dictated by financial necessities, failed to raise the provincial 
to a sense of the responsibilities of a Roman citizen. The Goth, 
too, became a formidable enemy ; by the middle of the third 
century he became troublesome ; within another twenty years 
a Roman Emperor had fallen against him on the field of 
battle ; and though the military genius of Prolus and other 
Roman Emperors managed to stem the torrent of barbarian 
invasion, and the new civil organization of Diocletian and 
Constantine gave new life to the empire, still it was a very 
different life from the vigorous life of the earlier Roman Empire. 
With its later history I have but little concern. The Empire 
of the West was soon overwhelmed by barbaric forces, who 
were themselves, however, largely impregnated by the ideas of 
the empire they had conquered, and when it rose again, rose a 
very different creature from the Empire of Julius and Augustus. 
In the East the empire maintained itself for a much longer 
period, but ceased even as far as its official language was con- 
cerned to be Roman by the end of the sixth century. The 
Byzantine Empire in its civil administration, in its all pervading 
fiscal arrangements, bears certain striking likenesses to the 
British Empire in India, but of these I do not intend to speak. 
The careful reader of Finlay can hardly fail to discover more 
than one of these parallels. 

Turning now to the great questions that arise concerning the 
Roman and the British Empires, the first that presents itself is, 
whether subjection to these empires has been more advantageous 
to the subject races than a continuance in their former stage. 
To answer this question it is important to determine what this 
former stage was. Let me here quote Arnold ; — “ The practical 
question, of course, is as to whether the conquered country had a 
free, national, prosperous life before its conquest, and whether or 
not that conquest has given it a life more worth having than the 
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old one. We justify our rule in India where we are certainly 
aliens and interlopers to a greater degree than tly: Romans were 
in any of their provinces, by pointing to the peace and security 
we have given it, by dwelling on the endless petty wars and 
detestable tyrannies of its innumcrahlt! princes before our rule 
existed. In fact, we say, that the previous statc ()f tilings was so 
bad that our rule is a desirable substilnte. The Romans 
would have said, and did say, pretty much the same about 
their own rule ; and it is quite impossible to give a fair 
judgment of that rule unless we have some clear idea of 
the state of things which it replaced.” And then he proceeds 
to discuss briefly the antecedents of the chief Roman provinces 
before they came into Roman hands. The result of the dis- 
cussion is this, that with the exception of Macedonia, in the 
wars with which Rome was not the aggressive part)^, no 
national life was crushed for the very good reason that there 
was no national life to crush. When Mr. Warner quotes the 
speech that Tacitus puts itito Civilis* mouth concerning the 
axes, the rods and the other manifold means of oppression 
under the Roman regime in Gaul, it should not be forgotten 
that the words are not those of Civil is, but those of tlic 
historian himself, it being a rccognisctl privilege of ancient 
historians to compose tlieir characters* speeches on the principle 
of putting in their mouth not what they did say, but what a 
rhetor of the schools would have said under similar circum- 
stances. And even if we had the very words of Civilis, what 
would they prove? A rebel is not likel}^ to paint the conduct 
of the master from whom he rebels in the most favourable 
light. If we had extant the speeches of any of the mutineers 
at Delhi, in what colours would the Knglish domination of 
India be painted ? The native press at the present day shows 
US how many of the natives look upon out rule. 

Apply this principle of Arnold’s to India, and wliat result 
do we get ? In what condition was India, when the English 
commenced their conquering career ? Was there in existence 
a strong national life? Was it a well-governed, contented 
country that came into our hands ? The briefest reference 
to the facts of the time will be suflicient to answer these 
questions. 

When the EngHsIi began in the last century to lay the 
foundations of their Indian hlnipire, the one vigorous power 
in the country was the Mahrattas. The great Mogul Empire 
was crumbling rapidly to ^pieces. Its period of power had 
been marked with many acts of cruelty, and stained with 
much occasional oppression, but it was a strong, well-or- 
ganised power, the lands comprised within it, save those 
on the borders, had the blessings of peace, and as far as 
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we can learn its subjects were fairly prosperous. But for good 
or for ill its ^ne had past. The Mahammedan decay, of 
which wc now-a-days often read much, may have been acce- 
lerated by tlie British rule, but it certainly had commenced 
l)cfore tliat rule. The one powerful Mahammedan family 
with which the English have had to contend has been the 
Mysore family, and the reijjns of Hyder Ali and Tii)]ni resemble 
rather the rulfc of the Mahiattas than of the Delhi princes. 
And what of the Mahrattas themselves? Their own native 
province was doubtless prosperous, as any country would be 
prosperous that was receiving into it the spoils of foreign 
countries. But their rule was neither more nor less than 
organised robbery. The system of choiith, the large maraud- 
in'*: cxpcditioi?s which they conducted into almost all parts 
of India, were an unmitigated curse to the natives of all India 
save those of Maharastra itself. One would have felt pity if any 
foreign power liad subverted the cmjjirc of Akbar or Shah 
Jehan, but who. save a Mahratta would grieve at the overthrow 
of Daolut Rao Sindia or jeswant Rao Ilolkar? It was no 
highly organised commonwealth that fell before the conquering 
arms of tlic Englisli ; there existed, indeed, a complete admin- 
istrative organisation owing to the village system of the 
Hindus and the governing skill of the Maharnmedans, but the 
real power in the country was in the liands of petty tyrants, 
deliverance from whom has not been the least of the benefits 
conferred by the English on the natives of Hindustan. Even 
in the Punjab, the country was only taken over wlicn the 
Government became coini)lctely disorganised, and there was 
no internal power strong enough to retain the turbulent sol- 
diery. In one i).irt of India comparative order seems to have 
reigned last century, r/u., in Rajputana. The chiefs tliere seem 
to have been strong enough to have maintained their stales in 
order, and at the same time to have abstriined from being a* 
nuisance to their neighbours. But Rajputana has been almost 
untouched by Biitish rule, and while in almost every other part 
of India, p rovince after province has become British, the Rajahs 
in Raja.sthan rule over the same tcriitories that their ancestors 
have ruled over for hundreds of j^cars. 

These reflections lead to a query concerning the future. Will 
the natives of India under British rule ever coalesce and become 
one nation, in the sense tliat the English, the French or tlic Ger- 
mans arc one nation ? The Roman ©mpire in t le West almost 
obliterated the old nationalities that were amalgamated within 
it, and the new nationalities that have risen from them show 
indelible marks of Roman influence. Roman law is largely the 
basis of all Western legal .systems, with the exception only of 
the English, and that even is largely tinged With Roman ideas. 

• 32 
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The lang^uagcs of France, Spain, Portugal and Romania are 
founded on the Roman tongue, and Latin has been for ages 
the canonical language of the largest section of the Christian 
Church. Systems of education and of government have 
been largely moulded in Roman models, and the roads that 
the Romans built in their Western Provinces arc still the back- 
bone of the internal road systems of various countries. The 
Holy Roman Empire may not have had the influen’ee ascribed to 
it by Freeman and others of what may be called the Modern 
Teutonic school of history, but no one can read Dante without 
feeling how deeply ideas of the Roman Empire liad entered cit 
least the Mediaeval Italian mind. In the East the lasting influence 
of Rome was not so great. It is lu^t, indeed, iintraceable, 
Mahcimmcdan law for instance being in man)' points so ch/se 
to Roman law, that the connection cannot be purely accidental, 
but Roman influence had in the East to ca^ntend with a civili- 
zation as tenacious and more ancient than its own. Alexander 
of Macedon conquered Western Asia a century aiul a half 
before the Romans put foot in A^ia, and the Hellenism which he 
did so much to promote, suited more the genius of the races of the 
countries to the East of the Mediterranean than the more robust 
but less flexible civilisation of Rome. It was in the more savage 
races of the West that the latter found its most fertile seed 
ground, just as the results of British rule in India are in many 
ways more strikingly seen in the Sonlhal and the Assami and 
olhei semi-savage coninuinities than in the Mahammedaiis 
and in the higher Hindu castes. 

Returning again to our question concerning India, it would 
be a rash thing to prophecy wJielher the Mahammcdan lion and 
the Hindu lamb will ever lie down together, whctlu r the religious 
and other anMUosilics that still exist in the native mind will 
ever be appeased, and whether out of the hctcioocncous races 
of India, one nation will be formed, even in the sense that the 
Roman and the provincials of the lime of Caracalla were one 
nation. There is one difficulty in tiic way, which was not 
present in ancient Rome, the religious difficulty. TIic subjects 
of the Roman Empiic differed in religion, but with the exception 
of the Jews, w'ho were politically comparatively insignificant, and 
the Christians, who, in the most flourishing time of the Roman 
Empire were few in number, they were all polytheists, and had 
the feelings of toleration that polytheism engenders. Now 
leaving aside the Christiar.s, who at the present time anyhow 
are a comparatively insignificant factor in the native poimla- 
lions, the Mahammedaiis are a non-polytheist race, intensely 
zealous in the propagation of their creed, and sincciely believing 
all beliefs save theirs to be false. If, how^ever, the people of 
I udici do become one nation, it may be safely prophecied that 
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the main lines of their future civilisation will be neither Hindu 
nor Mahammc^lan but English, Hinduism with its caste sys- 
tem, with its noh-inclusion of converts within its gates, at least 
witliin its more sacred gates, can never be the basis of a nation- 
ality, within wliich shall be gathered races of other beliefs ; it may 
be a philosophy, a rule of life, it can never be the basis of a united 
people. Mahammedanism, also, though it has succeeded in 
ancient times capitally .as .a welder of nationalities, is too 
theocratic, too intolerant, ever to be a foundation-stone to 
sucli an edifice as an Indian nation would be. The Western 
system of civilisation then alone remains. Whether it will 
succeed in this task is doubtful ; that it will go far towards 
succeeding is undoubted : English education has spread over 
the length and breadth of the land, and even where it has not, 
English ideas, by means of the rail-road, tlie telegraph, and a 
hundred and one other agencies have spread themselves. One 
might as well attempt to put back the clock of time, as to con- 
fine a native’s education, as 1 have s('cn it proposed, to the 
study of tlie vernaculars. For good or fur evil, the ship has left 
its moorings and put to sea ; where it will anchor is only known 
to Him that rules the nations of the earth. Take for instance 
one notable sign of tlic times, the Englisli delegates at present 
in England with an intention to influence the general election. 
In (aio way their talk of representing tw«:> hundred and forty 
millions of people is alisurd ; they simply rc[)rcscnt small classes 
in the Presidency towns. But they, and people like to them, 
are the Ic.ulcrs of the people, and ideas almost always permeate? 
the masses from above. It has only been by ilcgrces that tlie 
Copernican astronomy has been accepted by the people of the 
West ; it ran its wa\' first among the scientific, then among the 
cultured, and finally amongst the masstrs ; — and the same futuic 
one may prophecy for P.nglish political ideas, now but dimly 
seized even by the leaders of native thought. 

The wheels of God grind slowly, 

But they grind exceeding small. 

From the question of national existence, I now proceed to 
the question of finance ? 

It is here that Mr. Warner finds the greatest contrast between 
the Biitish and the Roman Empires. The latter extorted 
from the provinces an immense sum of money, the so-called 
tribute, so he says, to feed tlie pauperised population of the capital ; 
England on tlic other liand not only extorts nothing, but actually, 
as in the case of the Afghan war, puts its hand in its pocket to help 
its poor dependency. Now the facts are unclisyuted that England 
charges nothing in the rev’^enues of India save what may be, 
under some pretence, styled a legitimate charge. Any thing 
like a direct tribute, .sucli as that which prcjvidcd Rome with 
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bread and circuses, Is unknowti. But a small glance at history 
will show how unfounded would any claim be for superior 
morality on the part of the English, and especially on the 
part of the English governors of India, on that account. The 
tribute assumed the form it did for the very simple reason that, 
when the Roman conquests began, the Roman people were 
in reality, and till the end of the conquests, in name, if not 
in more, the riflers of Rome. Distribution of bread, lavisli games, 
grand shows, were the one way of bringing home to the mintl 
of a meinber of the Roman proletariat that he was Oiie of the 
masters of the world. These things were a visible ^ign of the 
Roman’s mastery, and as he had the power of ma . ng consuls 
and praetors, tribunes and aediles, the n ^es to winch a certain 
portion of the tribute was put were simi>ly a means of fi ltering 
King Demos. And if it be asked, why with the extinction ol 
the voice of the people in the choice of the magistrates, 
this form of bribery w.is not extinguished too, the answer 
is, that the power of the mob. as K)ng as the scat of government 
remained at Rome, never did bect)inc extinct. In the (lay‘^, 
during Julius C;usar’s absence in Gaul, when roinpey’s j^ower 
was greatest, and when he named most of the oHicials of the 
state, he found the mob more than once too stiong for him 
and had to remain secluded in his piivate house. In the 
commencement of Tacitus* annals, there occurs a remarkable 
pas.sage, in v^hich he points out that the price paid by the 
Cajsars for the destruction of the political power of the people, 
was the present of cheap markets and games. In England, on 
the other hand, until the present year, ihc pco|)lc have never 
really been the ruling power. The benefits of Itnglish rule in 
India to the classes that have held the governing power in 
England, have been greater by means of the room India 
has afforded for members of thc.se classes to acquire fortunes in it, 
the scope it has offered for trade, and the favourable investmeiit.s 
found in it, tlian they would have been by any tribute either 
paid into the British treasury or expended in presents to the 
British proletariat. And as to the governing class in Indi.', 
though save in tlic first twenty or thirty years after Clive, when 
it was intoxicated by the opening of roads to enormous fortunes, 
it cannot be accused, as'a clas.s, of consciously forwarding its 
own interests to the evident detriment of India*s, still it has 
never been notctl as a class for great .-elf-denial when its own 
interests have been concerned. From tlte days of Drake, 
Becher, and the hundred 'o'thers that welcomed every change in 
government at Muishidabad as a means of receiving presents 
from the incoming Nawab, to the present day, when it is 
thought by some of the members, that the Civil Service is entitled 
to appointments of almo'st every sort, provided that a good 
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salary be attaclied to them; the abnegation- of the governing 
class in India never, to use the mildest expression, been 
painfully evident. When Mr. John Bright accuses the Indian 
bureaucracy of desiring new wars, new annexations, inasmuch 
as new provinces mean new well paid oiTici^iIs, he is not 
collect, ill all probability, in putting foivvard this desire for 
new cippointnicnts as a consciously active power in the matter, 
but that it canics much weight to the many 'official minds, 
unknown in many cases to the official himself, is I think certain. 
Tlic Indian Civilian can indeed hardly be blamed in the matter ; 
human nature being as it is, it is improbable that many would 
act otherwise ; but that tliis feeling of sclf-aggraiidiscinent 
should be as successful as it is, is certainly a blot on the, in many 
ways, highly successful system of tlie Civil Service. And the 
lar-c saiaiics paid to officials, are tribute paid by India, just as 
much as the money paid by the Roman provinces for ihc bread 
of the [)e()ple of Rome. Whether a trit)iitc is justifiable is 
fpiite anotlu r m itten* ; it may be argued quite fairly that no 
peo[)lc will undertake the task of governing another gratuitously, 
l)Ut wlicthcr the payment made goes to the actual individuals 
that govern, or to the gcnerid treasury of the governors, matters 
but little to the governed. 

That the .‘salaries paid to our officials arc really tribute to a 
large extent, is very evident if wc ask whether the woik done 
ctuild not be executed much cheaper than it is. Take, for 
instance, the case of officials that proceed to tlic hill stations 
tor a gieat part of the year. They have a climate in many ways 
equal to an I'.nglisli one, and yet, not including the Viceroy, the 
Lieutcnant-Governor.s and the Coinman<lcr-in-Chicf, there are 
a number of them receiving a salary higher than that of the 
English piiine minister, and as for the number of them that 
icceive a .salary superior to that of a Pailiaincntaiy Undcr- 
Secictary, it wtmld take a rather trouble.soine enquiry to, find out 
the number. Could not men begot to do the work .satisfactorily at* 
half the price ? And then in tlie plains, leaving outside of 
our c.dculalioii, the position of the Collecior, which needs 
j)crhai -'. excvptional men, how much .saving could be effected 
without .seii(;u.sly affecting the efficiency of administration, 
by .sub^liliuing the natives of the ccnmtry for the present 
officials. The Roman.s, as wc shall see further on, stand in a 
very favourable liglit compared to us in thi.s matter. But the 
real question concerning Indian finance is not whether it be 
right to impose tiibiite on a conquerdU' nation or not, or whether 
we do impo.se tribute. What is more important, is whether 
our fiscal arrangements weigh heavily on the country or not. 
Now the most conclusive test of this is the general prosperity 
or want of prosperity of the people. This does not indeed 
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rise solely from light and equitable taxation ; equitable laws, 
influences of climate, and many other causes m^.y be mentioned 
which have part in these results. Thus the miserable condition 
of a part of the DcCcan a few years ago was more attributable, 
I believe, to evil laws than to any severity in taxation. But of 
all the causes that contribute to national prosperity, none per- 
haps are so iinportant as the financial measures of the state. 
Now what was the result of Roman taxation in the provinces ? 
That it was not very light is certain. Finlay talks of the ra- 
pacity of the Roman rule and of its blighting influence on 
Greece, and that Roman rule did less good to Greece than to 
any other part of the Empire is certain. Mr. Warner waxes 
eloquent in his description of the heavy taxation extorted from 
the Asiatic Ryot. But take on the other hand the folKnving 
from Arnold concerning the period of the early lilmpirc. “ 'fhese 
two first centuries of the Empire were for some countries 
the flower of their history. Asia IMinor was rich and i)opiilous, 
and studded with innumerable cities. The immense sums 
which these cities voluntarily spent upon their aqueducts, am- 
phitheatres, and other public works, were perh.q)s excessive 
and extravagant, but attest a grandeur of concci)tion 
and a siqierb indifference to economy which could only have 
sprung from a great material prosperity. The same facts appear 
in Syria There were 200,000 Christians alone in Antioch in 
the fourth ccMitury. Jerusalem had a populaticm of 600.000. 
Egypt was inhabited by seven and a half millions of people, 
300,000 of whom were settled in Alexandria. Stral)o and Pliny 
give similar testimony as to Spain and Gaul ; and Africa in 
particular enjoyed a prosperity whicli has never fallen to its 
lot before or since. The Daniibian Provinces were equally 
well off, and the towns both more numerous and more impor- 
tant than they arc at present, while tiiosc that are still the 
mo.st considerable, for instance, Widdin, Sistova, Nicopolis, 
are all Roman foundations.” And what is true of the JCast 
is still more true of the West. Gaul, Spain, Britain. How 
greatly did they profit by Roman Rule ! Take the last named 
for instance. Under Roman rule, towns, such as London ami 
York, came into existence, roads were run through tlie countiy, 
splendid buildings, as may be seen by their remains, were built, 
mines were opened up and agriculture flourished. If it be 
remarked that all these things arc no evidence as to the pros- 
perity of the peasant but only that the country was successfully 
exploited, I would say' that they cannot hmg exist witliout a 
prosperous proletariat ; and that such tests are the ones on which 
we chiefly rely when descanting on the prosperity of India 
under our rule. It is veiy difficult to compare directly the 
condition of a pca.saiit • in- one generation with his condition 
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in another, — wa^es, and the price of necessaries, being very 
variable factors.”, But increase of |)opulation, of cities, and of 
trade can more easily be gaged, and from them a people’s 
l)r()sperity may be inferred ; and in the West under Rome, 
during the first two centuries after Christ, were seen the same 
symptoms of increase that arc notable now in British India. 
Another test of a good system of taxation is its •flexibility, its 
Ijower of increase under an emergency. I low stands it in this 
respect with India ? The highest authorities in Indian mailers, 
amongst otlicrs, only the other day, the Secretary of State told 
us that the limit of taxation had almost been reached. With 
the exception of an increase in the salt duty, there seems 
to* be no other measure feasible whereby a large increase of 
revenue is acquirable. So much was this the case, that when 
the Russian scare was on, it was found necessary to use the 
pruning knife in expenditure, cutting down here and there, 
and more especially in the expenses connected with Public 
Works, expenses, perhaps, the most likely to bc ultimately 
l)rofitable that we are incurring in India. Does not this show 
tiiat despite our boasted disinterestedness, th.e British Indian 
Empiie at i)resent, like ti\c Roman Empire of old, is taxed as 
at high a rate as it can well bear. 

Ikifore leaving this question of finance, I must revert one 
minute to the behaviour, as regards money, of the governors 
themselves. The Roman oflicials of the Republic were largely 
corrui)t, just as the iMJglish civilians of last century were. At 
the prc.sent day, laigely through the idea not only that corrup- 
tion is wremg but unpiolitable, as it would bc silly to ruin ones 
career for a bribe which can liardly ev(*r be commensurate 
to the lisk inclined, the services have become exceedingly 
pure, coniq)tion and the accompanying oppression being left 
to the liaiuLs of the policeman and the hundred and one other 
])etty and nndeipaid native suboidinates. The same* influ- 
ences that have operated in the Englisli civilian mind were 
not witiiout their force on the Roman. “ The splendid career 
open to a legate of capacity, who was favoured by the Emperor, 
W'ould be endangered if not forfeited by yielding to the mean 
covetousness which had di.sgraced the governors of the Re- 
I>iiblic. A man had more to gain by keeping his hands clean 
than by fouling them/’ Sucli is Mr. Arnold’s statement. 
That cases did occur so much oftencr under Roman 
regime than they do now under British, may be assign- 
ed to two causc.s, the higher morale in the English 
service oNving largely to the influence . of Christianity, 
and secondly the better control that the English Government 

♦ This, it must be reineiiil)eiecl, was wiiiten before the IncoineTax^a tax 
only calculated to produce ;{[6oo,ooo was mentioned. 
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has over its officers, owing to improved communications, than 
was possible in ancient Rome. i 

I now turn to the municipalities in the provinces during the 
Empire. These bodies were the great means of Roman govern- 
ment. Wherever former Greek poleis were found they were 
preserved, and where nothing resembling them was found, 
the Romans created municipalities, not necessarily at once, 
not all in the same way, but gradually and in different manners, 
till the whole Empire was studded with them. In founding 
these municipalities, the Romans shewed the greatest degree 
of political wisdom, — very unlike the foll\', si)riing from igno- 
rance, that caused the English from the time of Pla^scy, almost 
I migiit say till the Mutiny, to attempt to tlc^^troy the local 
institutions of India, that served for purposes of political 
administration. In Egypt, where admini-'tr itiv ^ ill ions, 

eminently fitted for the purposes for which they weic designed, 
already existed, the Romans changed but little. In Greek 
cities and colonics, the change was chiefly from dtunocracy to 
oligarchy, or as Arnold expresses it, timocracy. In the 
West, where virgin soil was largely found, the model on which 
municipalities were founded, was Rome, and popular election 
of magistrates seems to have remained in existence in these 
municipalities long after it ceased at Rome itself. To these 
municipalities was left a large part — probably even a larger 
part than in England — during the two hundred years after 
Actium — of the local government. Their first duty, ami one iu 
which the Romans naturally would mc^st insist, was the collec- 
tion of tlie Imperial revenue. The work done by our Indian 
collectors was performed, and performed as far as we can tell, 
well, by these municipalities, to which were atlaciicd tracts of 
country around. Some of them were much like some of the 
rural boroughs that existed formerly in England, or the groups 
of boroughs in Scotland — combinations of a large number of 
small townships. Almost all matters of internal adminis- 
tration were left to the municipal authorities. They looked 
after the roads and public buildings, managed the police, and 
administered justice.* After holding office for a certain time, 
the magistrates were admitted to the rights of Roman citizen- 
ship. The intciTcicnce of the governor with them, though 
it not unfrequcntly happened, was contraiy to settled consti- 
tutional ideas, and oppressed municipalities liad a formidable 
power, often put into use i'.i the early jMnpirc. of accusing a 
tyrannical governor to the Emperor. Such a power is almost 
unknown in Indian Mr. Wallace is dismissed from the Civil 
Service in Madras, not for being an inefficient public servant — 

• The powers of mtinicipalities varied largely. But what I say may be 
taken as a fair general statement. 
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though sceminglji as an afterthought the Madras Government 
made that charge against him— but because he happened to 
be personally rude to a higher official than himself. But 
cases of dismissal, still more of legal procccchngs in which 
the official is made personally responsible against members 
of the Civil Service for acts in excess or in violation of 
their duty, for acts of oppression towards the native of this 
country, are unknown. Now though the Civil Service is com- 
posed of a body of high minded gentlemen, it is simply im- 
possible that any number of men, possessed of the power that 
they have possessed for the. last century, could have, in all 
instances, used these powers without abusing them. The gov- 
erning bureaucracy’s influence in all cases in whicii a covcnantctl 
official is accused by the press or otherwise of any official delin- 
quency is directed towards hushing up anything that savours of 
scandal, under the idea, that such scandal, if proved, does harm 
to our administration. Harm, of course it docs, but does not 
concealment do double harm ? Now after what I have said 
of Roman municipalities, it seems almost comical to read 
Mr. Warner’s talk of them as exhibiting *• the farce of self-govern- 
ment,” wlicrcas he seems to think our Indian municipal govern- 
ment if not perfection, at any way on the Iiigh road to it. One 
almost suspects him of having laughed in his sleeve when he 
penned the words. Allow me to quote from a High Couit 
Judge a dcsciiption, in a judicial decision, of the powers of the 
numicii)ality — not of some obscure provincial town — but of a 
presidency town, Madras itself. It appears from the Municipal 
Acts that the Le<gislaturc intended that a budget for the ensuing 
year, “ containing an estimate of the available munici[)al income, 
an estimate of expend itiire as approved by the Commissioners, 
and proposals as to the amount of taxes necessary to be levied 
. for the purpose of meeting such expenditure in the next 
ensuing year of municipal taxation,” should be submitted to 
Government in sufficient time to allow the Governor in Council 
to consider it, and to “ pass, reject or modify all or any of the 
items” entered in it “ or to add thereto any items befoie the 
commencement of tlic year for which the budget w.is prepared. 
Such legislation, interfering with and over-riding possibly a 
Piesidency municipality in comparatively minute particulars, 
seems to render local self-government here much more of a 
farce than it was in the vigorous municipiilitics flourisliing under 
Imperial Rome in its most palmy days. And wliat has been 
the condition of the ordinary mofussil municipality ? Befoie 
the changes inaugurated by Lord Ripon took effect and the 
principle of popular election came into force, the Commissioners, 
‘jo hukms ’ as they have been commonly and not unjustly called, 
were really the obedient servants of the Civilian officer, usually 
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the Collector, who was their president and agreqd to whatever he 
had to propose. And under the new system, tile Commissioners, 
though elected by popular vote, seem to have not more power 
than they had before, and arc under the drawback that the 
control from without, which is exercised over them, is exercised 
not by the Collector, who as the officer on the spot would be best 
acquainted with the necessities of the municipality, but by a 
Secretariat, the head quarters of whicli is for many months of 
the year in some remote hill station.* 

Another point in which the Roman administration seems 
superior to ours, besides the more vigorous life of their muni- 
cipalities, is the greater chances a provincial had of rising under 
it than a native has under the British Government. A Span- 
iard was Consul very early in the empire, and the Rmperor 
Nerva was himself also a native of Spain., Later on, after the 
days of Severus, there was more than one Barbarian Emperor, 
but the period I am especially speaking of is the first two 
hundred years of the empire. Erom the days of Julius, 
provincials were largely admitted into the Senate, and the 
Army and Civil administration were full of officers in the 
superior ranks, who had sprung from the provinces. It may 
be urged that the Spaniard, Gaul or Greek of those days was 
nearer to the Roman in habits, disposition and character than 
is the Indian to us. This is, to a certain extent true, but the 
native is largely acquiring English ways of thought, and what 
is true of him as regards his mental habits, may be prophesied 
to become more true every day in other respects also. The 
country, too, which he would be asked to assist in governing, 
it must be remembered, is his own. In the army the higher 
grades are totally debarred to him. It is doubtless true that 
he does not possess the perseverance, military genius, and I 
might- add, physical stamina of the English soldier, and it 
would be unsafe to rely on him to any great extent in Europe 
against a European foe, and even in his own country too 
exclusively for resistance to, say, a Russian enemy. ]?ut never- 
theless it remains true that there are martial races in India, 
whose old spirit has not died out by the pax Roinana that 
we have established in the land, and who would be only too 
glad to enlist in our armies, provided that their nobles and 
their men of superior genius, might liavc a fair chance to rise 
to something better than a position a little inferior to that of 
a British captain. This question of employment of natives 
in our armies is one surrounded with serious difficulties, 

• It must be remarked that 1 am not discussing the comparative merits 
of democracy and autocracy in Municipal management. My remarks 
refer solely to the more extensive powers cxeicised by the Roman muni- 
cipal authorities. 
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but it seems that public opinion is gradually coming to look 
upon it as imperative that something should be done to make 
the native armyVeally popular by getting the upper classes of 
the country to join it A consequence, not solely arising from 
the fact of the large employment of provincials by Rome in the 
civil administration and the army, but rising in part from it, 
was the slight military force it was found necessary to keep 
in many of the provinces. With a long extended, boundary, in 
almost every side exposed to invasions from the barbarians, the 
Romans kept an army not nearly double of that which we 
keep in British India. In many provinces the number of troops 
were less than that we keep in Bengal. Surely this is proof 
enough that either the people were fairly contented or were totally 
degraded. The latter can hardly be asserted, as after the collapse 
of the Western Empire, many of the peoples again showed that 
they had not forgotten their ancient virtue. Finlay makes special 
mention of the bravery of the Greeks, of Greece itself, during the 
invasion of the Goths in the third century, though this people 
had for three centuries been almost totally unused to arms. 

I think then that I have succeeded in showing that the 
provincials were, during the first two centuries of the Empire, 
not so very badly off. They had peace, were contented — certainly 
as contented as the people of India now are — though they were 
not lightly taxed, yet in the greater part of the Empire the taxa- 
tion was not so heavy as to prevent their country prospering to a 
wonderful degree ; they had a vigorous municipal life and deserv- 
ing members of them could rise to honours far surpassing any that 
a native can aspire to in British India. It was to this fact that 
Mr. Arnold alludes when he refers to indignation being greater at 

our rule in India than to Rome’s rule in the provinces. Whether 
such indignation exist in my reader, will depend upon the uni- 
versality of his belief in the right of every nation to manage 
its own affairs. 

Turning then from the provincial’s day of prosperity to his. 
day of decay, what were the chief causes that brought the latter 
about? I would reply three, the decline of the civic virtues among 
the ])coplc, the misrule of tlic military Emperors from the days of 
Seven us, and the pressure of the barbaric tribes and the Sassanid 
liinpirc on the borders of the Empire. To these I might add 
as a minor cause, yet not without its power, the subjective turn of 
the mind, connected with, though not a necessary consequence 
of, Christianity. The withdrawal of thousands as monks to the 
Thebaid and to other solitudes to woi-k out their own salvation, 
oblivious of the fate of all the world besides, sufficiently illus- 
trates my meaning. The three causes first pamed arc closely 
connected. The misrule of the Emperors caused increased 
liixaliuii, increased taxation involved the municipalities in ruin, 
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caused the aulhorilies to neglect their work, and was an im- 
portant constituent in the gradual loss of the civic virtues, and 
tl)e inroads of the barbarians also induced hj^ivier taxes and 
a train of subsequent evils besides helping to render more and 
more important the military element in the state. Are any 
such causes working disintegration in the Indian Empire now ? 
Certainly not in full growth, but the germs from which they 
may spring may be seen. Even the greatest philo-Russ will 
j)robably admit that Russian officers have often talked of 
the feasibility of conquering India, and that though the 
Russian Government may not have any such design, some move 
in European or Asiatic politics may cause it, if the English 
Government be not in its guard, to attempt at least some sort 
of attack in Hindustan. I'he Goth is not thundering at the 
gates, he is still far away in the steppes, but any day may 
biing him dangerously close. Precaution means expenditure, 
and expenditure means licavicr taxation than the present, 
and, as I have already pointed out, the present taxation is 
already almost as much as the people can bear. Such a 
time, loo, is one cminc-ntly when military demands exceed all 
others. I need hardly mention that the subjective turn of mind 
exhibited by the early Chri.stians is largely reproduced in the at- 
li tilde of large section.s of both the ICnglish and the Indian people. 

A cure for these germs of evil will be extremely hard to find ; 
but its foundation must be an economical administration, a 
c<implcte revision of civil cliargcs, and a policy of peace wherever 
possible. The influence of the democracy in England 
will probably be found strongl)^ on the side of these reforms. 
It naturally will have but little sympathy with large salaries, 
highly paid appointments; its naluial tendencies are all in 
favour of peace, and its feeling, to which I have already alluded, 
that the Indian people as men, have certain rights, will, certainly 
lend towards more of the native clement, and consequently more 
.economic element in the administration. That India .should 
])C a sport to parly is an evil, but the good arising from the 
increased interest taken by the democracy in India, will in part 
c{mnterbalancc, if it do not outbalance, that evil. 
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Art. Ill.-SKETCHRS OF EUROPEAN HAJIS. 

I N ihQ O^feria/id uW(u 7 of Hovemher 6thy 1885 (p. 56) there 
is an extract from the ‘ Men of the Day ’ scries of Vanity 
Fair relating to Burton, in which we are told that this traveller 
‘ penetrated, for the first time^ into the hithertd sealed city of 
Mecca.’ Considering that the statement comes from a widely 
read ‘.society paper’ of the world’s metropolis, it is .startling. 
In a standard work recently published we are told, again, that 
‘ only three Englishmen liave been known to have visited 
Mecca’ — namely, Pitts, Burckhardt, and Burton; which is the 
same as saying that only three Englishmen have made the 
visit, and of these one was a Swiss, and another an Irishman ! 
Thusc arc but samples of a class of mistakes that may be 
continually met with in the higher order of journalism and 
literature of the da5^ As no monograph on the subject of 
tlic European llajis lias ever yet (as far as our information 
gocs^ appeared in English or in any other language, the follow- 
ing Sketches may jirovc interesting to those who , have a 
p.'nchaui for Islamic matters. In order that the situation may 
be duly api)reliciuled, we preface the Sketches with a statement 
of tlie nature of the authority on which the prohibition of 
non-Muslim.s, visiting the Ka'bn, rests. 

In the ninth year of the Hajira — a year after the capture 
of Makka by the army of Muhammad — the conqueror estab- 
lished the law, that none but such as were adherents of 
Islam should iu future be permitted to gain admission to the 
Ka’ba, or to participate in the. rites and privilegc.s of the 
Sacred Territory. The circumstances which led up to the 
promulgation of such an ordinance may hcie be biiefly stated. 

During the years whicli had expired since the Prop[^et had 
taken up his residence in Madina, he had abstained from * 
being present at the time-honoured ceremonies of the Hajj, 
because the great ma.ss of the pilgrims were, what he accounted, 
pagans, and because idolatrous practices mingled with the 
holy rites Though now the master of Makka, he was still 
kept away from (in great mea.sure) the same cause ; unless 
indt^cd, we arc to accept the explanation held by some, that 
he deemed it unsafe just then to leave Madina owing to tlie 
threatened defection of some of his leading followers, in 
consequence of the serious domestic quarrel and scandal 
connected with ‘Mary the Egyptian.’ lie resolved, however, 
that this should be the last occasion on whiclr tlie Hajj should 
be disfigured by unworthy customs, and the Holy Places be 
polluted by the presence of Unbelievers. He was now strong 
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enough to banish heathenism entirely from his native city. 
When thus purified, the ceremonies misjht, without compro- 
mising his holy office, be performed by himselif In the year 
following he performed the pilgrimage which proved to be 
liis last, — the pilgrimage historically known as Al-HajjVl- 
Wida'a^ or ‘ Pilgrimage of Farewell/ — and in the following year 
he died. 

In the absence of Muhammad, the present pilgrimage — the 
Pilgrimage of the ninth year of the Hajira, historically known 
as ‘ the Pilgrimage of Abil Pikr’ — was attended from Madina 
by a limited caravan of but three hundred men, — the Amiru’l- 
Hajj, or ‘ Chief of the Caravan/ being Muhammad’s father-in- 
law and successor, Abft Bikr. Shortly after the departure of 
the caravan from Madina, the opening verses of the ninth 
Chapter of the Qur,an were * revealed/ the drift of which 
verses was the compassing of the purpose just alluded to. 
The passage is styled Barciat^ that is, ‘ Liberty * or ‘ Release/ 
because the Prophet is therein ‘ discliarged/ after the expiry 
of four months, from any obligations otherwise devolving upon 
him towards the heathen Arabs. This important ‘ revelation ’ 
he entrusted to *Ali, his cousin and son-in-law, who was des- 
patched with it after the caravan. When he had overtaken 
the pilgrims and communicated the nature of his errand, Abu 
Bikr inquired whether the Prophet had put him in command 
over the Hajj. * No/ replied he, ‘ but he hath directed me to 
recite the Divine behest in the hearing of all the people/ 

Accordingly, on the YaumiCn-Nahry or ‘ Day of Sacrificing/ 
at the place of lapidation at Mina, ’Ali read aloud to the 
multitudes who crowded round him in the narrow pass, the pro- 
clamation embodying the law of prohibition technically known 
as ‘ The Declaration of Discharge.* The words of the Qur,an in 
which this regulation is embodied, occur in what is generally 

held to be the last of the Suras— namely, Sura IX (Tauba) 17, 
'where we read — 

*It is not (seemly) that idolaters should visit the temples of God, — 
bein<j witnesses against their own souls of (their) Infidelity. The 
works of these nien are vain ; they shall remain for ever in Fire.' 

Still more explicit is the teaching of ver, 28, where we read,— 

* 0 ye who are the true Believers, verily the Idolaters are unclean : 
let them, therefore, not come near the Holy Temple after this 
year.’ 

The proclamation is lengthy : we have selected only the 
portion that mainly effee'es our present purpose. In the lips 
of Muhammad, this term ‘ idolaters ' is used in its strict and 
proper sense of image-worshippers,’ and those to whom he 
applied it were those whom he had come to regard as his per- 
sonal enemies, — the imagc-wofshippers of Arabia, to whom up 
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to this time tlia Ka*ba had been for many a^es a grand centre 
of devotion, ^ich persons had hitherto been in the ascendancy 
there, — enjoying all tlic advantages of political and religious 
control at a time when Arabia was a wealthy land ; and now 
that Muhammad had succeeded in dispossessing them, he 
claimed to exercise authority to exclude them altogether, 
unless they were prepared to accept him a% their civil and 
ecclesiastical head. 

Ilis followers, however, have widened the scope of the pro- 
hibition, and they make it apply not to image-worshippers 
alone, but also to all persons w!i.'itsoever, who do not avow their 
acceptance of the Islamic faith. So stringently, indeed, do 
they apply it, that even among the bona fide adherents of the 
Faith, none but those who are of the dominant sect are allowed 
access to the Shrine. Any members of the Shi*a persuasion 
(such as the Persians) who may gain the desired access, can 
only do so by the practice known in Islam as Taqaiyya, * sup- 
pression of one’s real religious tenets.* Moreover the passages 
we have cited arc regarded by Muhammadans as containing 
a Divine prohibition as to non-Muslims setting foot within any 
mosque whatsoever ; and the lateness of the period of the 
‘delivery’ of the passages is understood to enhance, if possible, 
their authority : for ‘ the more recent, the more authoritative * 
is a dogma which Muslim divines apply to all revelation, — 
Jewish, Cliristian, Islamic : hence, in tlic case of those numerous 
passages of the Qur,au which contradict one another, the later 
ones prevail. 

With this interpretation of the law, all the roads leading into 
the city of Makka are, from points of varying distance in the 
different directions thence, carefully guarded ; so that it is all 
but impossible that any one not a Muslim should gain access 

to the spot. Any attempt to contravene this law would, on 
detection, be visited with certain and severe punisliment, an,d 
most probably with loss of life. ‘ I will not deny.’ says Burton, 
in allusion to the first occasion of his standing within the 
chamber of the Ka’ba, ‘ that looking at the windowless walls, the 
officials at the door, and the crowd outside, and the place deaths 
considering who I was, my feelings were those of the trapped 
rat description ; for however possible it may be for a Christian 
to breathe safely in Meccah itself, nothing could preserve him 
from the ready knives of enraged fanatics if he were detected 
in The House .•—The very idea is pollution to a Moslem.’ This 
corroborates the statement of Pitts, — ‘ Tis as much as a Chris- 
tian’s life is worth to go into the temple* ^All this is in entire 
keeping with the statements of other men who have travelled in 
Arabia. All authorities, in fact, arc agreed as to the rigour 
with which the Sacred Territory in general, and the Ka’ba in 
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particular, is guarded against the approach of .Christians. It 
was, however, long ago pointed out by Gibbon, that the prohibi- 
tion does not apply to the entire continent of Arabia ; for 
Christians are admitted without scruple into all the sea-ports 
of Arabia: eve«i the Sacred Territory itself has been crossed 
and re-crossed, on many occasions, by Christians, — the chief 
objection being, to the Ka*ba being beheld by the eyes of Un- 
believers, Hence, J 3 iirckhardt (the sincerity of whose con- 
version to the Faith was suspected by Muhammad *Ali) was 
escorted, on his first visit to Talf, by what is known as ‘ the upper 
road,* — which skirts the Sacred City on the North, and from 
which the Ka’ba is not visible. So that in excluding Cliristians 
from the peninsula of Arabia, the province of Hijaz, and even 
the navigation of the Red Sea, Cliardin and Reland arc more 
rigid than Muhammadans themselves. The law does not, how- 
ever, appear to require the exclusion of Christian books or 
the discussion of Christian topics ; for Wolff speaks of a copy 
of the New Testament having been taken by a pilgrim to 
Makka, and of conversation on the subject of Christianity 
having been carried on by pilgrims within the Temple itsulf; 
that is, of course, within the hypnethrum which surrounds the 
Ka*ba. 

As to Englishmen, however, the objection of Arabs to their 
visiting the Ka*ba is based, not on reb’gious grounds alone, but 
also on the ground of nationality, as is abundantly proved by 
liurckhardt ; and that which specially rouses them, is the dis- 
covery of an attempt to deceive them by the mere assum[)tioii 
of externals. Mr. Bickncll (who performed tlie Pilgrimage 
in 1862) seeks to put the matter in tlie true light. He tells ns 
that his account (wliicli is appemied to 13 iirt«*n*s 3rd. edition, 
1879) was written by him fiom a desire to encourage other 
Englishmen, especially those from India, to make the visit to 
Makka at- Pilgrimage-time ; and that they should not allow 
themselves to be deterred by exaggerated reports concerning 
the perils of the enterprise. It must, however, lie frankly con- 
fesses, be understood that it is absolutely indispensable to 
become a Musalmfin, at least externally, and to assume an 
Arabic name. Neither the Qiir,in nor the Sultan enjoins the 
slaying of Jews or Christians who may intrude into the Sacred 
Territory, — provided, of course, they profess themselves con- 
verts to the Creed of the pa^ty prevalent in Makka — namely, 
the Sunni party. Bicknell relates tliat two years prior to his 
own visit, an incognito Jew was found there, who refused to 
repeat the Kalima, or formula of the Islamic confession of 
faith, — LA ilaha ilia 'llA/t, iva Muhammad RasAliiilah^ * Tliere 
is no Deity but Allah, and Muhammad is the Mes.scngcr of 
Allali.’ He was crucified by the populace, — who, by such an 
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act ' dl3pla)red Aeir feeling towards both Judaism -and Chris* 
tianity at one \troke. Tin's traveller, however, dififers from 
Palgrave when he says, that even an Englishman — provided he 
is sufficiently c jiiversant with the prayers, forms, and customs 
of the Faithful, and possesses a sufficient guarantee of orthodoxy 
—need apprehend no danger, if he only obtain from the British, 
Consul at Cairo an introduction to the Amiru’l-Hajj. This 
traveller recommends by name his Mutawwif, ‘ or Prayer-guide ^ 
(and local cicerone in general), wliom he found extremely 
courteous and obliging. He adds that this man promised that 
he would shew other Englishmen the same polite treatment 
that he had himself experienced from him ! All wc can say is> 
that if the accounts of the other travellers are to be relied upon, 
Mr. Bicknell was particularly fortunate. Of course, neither 
the Amiru’l-Hajj, nor. the Mutawvvifs, nor any of the officials or 
non-officials there, would raise any objection to an Englishmen 
seeing the Ka'ba, provided he -professed himself an adherent 
of the Prophet. The conversion of all persons to the Islamic 
faith would be a matter for joy and thankfulness to the officials 
at Makka and to all true Muslims, but especially if the convert 
had formerly been a Christian or a Jew. But a Christian or a 
Jew who is true to his belief, makes his religion a matter of 
conscience, just as a Muslim does ; and he would not feel him- 
self at liberty to disavow or suspend his convictions, though for 
a few days only, even for the acquirement of the prestige of ‘ a 
Haji/ But there are some minds that seem incapable of per- 
ceiving that this arises from any thing but narrow prejudice. 
In the passage just cited from Burton, he speaks of himself as 
a Christian, even when he stood witliin the Ka'ba. 

' Biit notwithstanding the terror of detection, the precautions 
of the Makkan authorities have, on different occasions, been 
circumvented ; and, as a consequence, there are several valuable 
works now in existence containing more or less detailed ac- 
counts of the Ka’ba, and of the ceremonies carried on there. 
With the view of putting our readers into a po.siiion to estimate 
authorities, we have prepared the following brief biographical 
sketches. The list includes the !-ames of all the non-Muslims 
who have ever visited Makka, and have left on record an ac- 
count of their visit ; and the sketches are arranged in chrono- 
logical order. It has, of course, not been our aim to draw up 
a complete history pf each man ; but rather to bring together 
such of the leading facts of their spypral histories as relate to 
the circumstances under which their visits to Makka were res- 
pectively made, and to present a critical estimate of the valu^ 
of their several contributions to an intelligent understanding 
of the subject of Makka and its religion. 
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The first European who ever visited Maktca and Madina, 
and left an account of those cities, was Lewi^ 1)artema» — a 
native of Bologna and citizen of Rome. His name is found 
variously written Ludovicus Vertomannus, Lewes Wertomann (or 
Wertomannus);’ Ludovico Bartema (or Varlheina), and Ludovico 
di Verthema. 

The only reason this man puts forward for his making the 
perilous attempt, was a love of travel and a desire to see the 
world. To gratify this desire, he not only visited Arabia, 
but also many other countries, — such as Egypt, Persia, Syria, 
Ethiopia, and tlie lilast Indies, including some of tlie larger is- 
lands of tlie Eastern Archipelago. He embarked from Venice 
in 1503, and arriving fir.^t at Alexandria, he visited Babylon of 
Egypt, Beryuts, Tripoli, and Antioch. On the 8th of April of 
that year, he started from Damascus with the annual Syrian 
Caravan for Madina and Makka. To elude suspicion, he dis- 
guised himself in the dress of a Mameluke, — a term which he 
applies to ‘ al suche Christians as have forsaken theyr fayth to 
serve the Mahumetans and Turks.* 

After performing the ceremonies of pilgrimage in both cities 
(first, of course, in Madina) Bartema escaped to the Red Sea 
by Jidda, and embarked thence for Persia. But touching at 
certain ports in Southern Arabia, he was at length taken 
prisoner at Aden ; and before he regained his freedom, he 
saw some other places of interest, — ainimg which was the an- 
cient and famous city of Sana, a, — tlic capital of Yaman. He 
appears to have feigned madness ; and after many adventures^ 
he succeeded in starting from Persia with the Indian fleet 
eastward. 

The account of Bartema's travels was first published in 
Latin, at Milan, in 1511 ; and the fiist English translation of 
it appeared in Willes and EdeiVs quarto, 1555. Tin’s 

translation will be found in the second volume of Purchas’s 
Pilgrimmes and Pilgrimage^ and in the first volume of Ramu- 
sio*s Raccolta dtlle Navigasioni e ViaggL The portion of his 
narrative that relates to his visit to Makka has been given 
by Burton in the first and second editions of his own work. 

This old traveller s pages abound with such information as 
would be gatlicred by an unscrupulous and hard-headed 
observer in a fresh field, — with the added charm of a most interest- 
ng quaintness both in thought and style.- They are, however, 
disfigured (as Burton has well pointed out) by a little roman- 
cing ; as where he speaks of the Jews of Khaibar (near Madina) 
being * of the hqyght of five or sixe spannes. and some muche 
lesseM Some of these inaccuracies are too evident to 
impose upon any one ; and they are attributable, perhaps, to 
haste or inadvertency, or to his information regarding some 
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things having Cached him through untrustworthy channels. 
Even as to thei little Jews of Khaibar, of whom he speaks, 
it may be doubted whether he spoke from personal observation 
of them. But ludicrous as the dimensions seem, it should be 
borne in mind, tliat all who have travelled much ill the Arabian 
peninsula, testify to the undersizedness of the genuine Native 
of the interior : — he is, speaking generally, short, thin, and 
wiry. Yet, adds Burton, (from whom we have mainly taken 
these details of the man) for correctness of observation and 
readiness of wit, Bartema stands (all things considered) in 
the foremost rank of the Oriental travellers, of what may be 
called the olden time. 

The next European who visited the Sacred Cities of Islim 
was a fellow countryman of our own, JOSKPH PlTTS, a native of 
Exeter, — the first, and till quite recently perhaps, the only 
Englishman, strictly so called, who ever went to Makka. 

In 1678, when only fifteen years of age, this lad ran away 
from his parents with the determination of becoming a sailor 
and seeing foreign countries. With this object in view, he 
engaged himself on board a ship at Topsham, close by his 
native city. On the voyage, the ship was captured by a pirate 
of Algiers ; and Pitts, among others, was taken prisoner and 
sold into slavery at that port Unhappily for the poor lad, 
tlic man who obtained possession of him was, in practice as 
well as by profession, a person of singular cruelty. In addition 
to his being captain of a troop of horse, he was a profligate 
and a murderer. As often happens, however, in such cases, he 
had withal a decided touch of superstition ; for he resolved to 
atone for his past sins by proselytizing a Christian slave to 
the Faith of Islam. By dint of extreme and most inhuman 
cruelty towards poor young Pitts, he at last succeeded in extort- 
ing from him the words of that formula, the utterance of which 
is untierstood by the Faithful to constitute one a Musalmfin. 
Of course, this was in truth no conversion at all ; and Pitts 
glories in the fact that he still continued to read his Bible in 
secret, and prove to himself, in various other ways, (such as 
surreptitiously eating pork) that he was not a bond-fide adherent 
of tlie religion into which he had been cruelly forced by the 
merciless application of the bastinado and other tortures 

When this unfortunate lad had passed some fifteen years in 
slavery, his master, another man of toe name of 'Umar, the 
third to whom he had been sold, — went on pilgrimage to Makka 
and took his slave with him, — travelling by the regular route 
of tlie Maghribi Caravan, by way of Alexandria, Rosetta, 
Cairo, and Suez, and thence by sea to Jidda. Pitts’s sojourn 
in Makka extended over a period of four months : as he left 
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with the caravan soon after the termination of|^he ' pilgrimage, 
it is evident that he passed in Makka the montii of Ramazkn, — 
H circumstance that lends importance to his testimony respect^ 
ing the imposing nature of the scene at the Temple during 
that month. Now, it is a law among Muhammadans that any 
non-Muslim slaves whom they may chance to possess are to 
be made free in the event of their embracing the Faith, — a 
law which is understood to be based on the practice of the 
Prophet in respect of his own slave Zaid ibn Harith. From 
what we have just seen as to his having been flogged by his first 
master into the repetition of the Kalima, it docs not appear that 
Pitts received the benefit of such law ; for his own statement 
is, that this third master of his, desirous of effecting some 
atonement for his own past sins, gave Pitts a letter of freedom 
entitling him to wages. Though Pitts continued with him, 
yet as he had no intention of remaining among Muhammadans, 
he now began to think of returning, with all poscible speed, to 
his distressed parents. Such a resolution, however, was attended 
with serious risks ; but as even freedom, among such people, was 
to him a kind of odious servitude, he cast about for the first 
opi)ortunity of effecting his escape to England. How he con- 
trived to do so, it may be interesting to relate biiefly. 

It appears that the Grand Turk had sent to Algiers for ships, 
in one of which Pitts was allowed to embark, — in what capa- 
city be does not inform us. From a Mr. Baker, the English 
Consul at Algiers, who took compassion upon him, he succeeded 
in obtaining a diplomatic letter to a Mr. Raye, then British 
Consul at Smyrna. The magnanimity of this act of Mr. Bakei's 
will appear, when we observe that when, some years afterwards, 
he was waited upon in London by Pitts, he gave him a copy 
of the letter, with a memorandum written on the back of it 
in the following terms: — * Copy of my letter to Consul Rayc, 
at Smyrna, to favour the escape of Joseph Pitts, an English 
renegade, from a squadron of Algiers men-f)f-war. Had iny 
kindness to him been discovered by the Government of Algiers, 
my legs and arms had first been broken, and my carcase 
burnt, — a danger hitherto not courted by any. * 

In view of an indefinite period of travelling in connexion 
with the hazardous course upon which he had now enteied, the 
prospect of sacrificing eight months* pay and certain other 
moneys by his flight, seems to have weighed upon the mind 
of the unhappy fugitive, -and to have led him to hesitate a.s 
to whether he would not, even now, return to Algiers. But 
he decided at length to persevere in the desperate enterprise 
to which lie had committed himself ; for had he been captured^ 
now that he had entered upon it, he would have been dragged 
about the streets, face . downwards, at a cart’s tail, till he was 
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half dead, andVhen burned to ashes in the burial-place of the 
Jews. Step bjj step, circumstances transpired which were of 
a nature to facilitate his movements. Thus, on arriving at 
Smj^rna, he found there a Mr. Eliot, a merchant from Corn- 
wall, who had served some part of his apprenticeship in Exeter 
and was now settled at Smyrna. This man entered sympathe- 
tically into the case, anil paid for Pitts’s passage in a French 
ship to Leghorn, the sum of four pounds. The evening before 
sailing, Pitts went on board dressed as an English gentleman : 
and on landing at Leghorn, he prostrated himself and kissed 
the ground, — thanking God for his liberty, and that he was 
once more, after so long and bitter a period, permitted to set 
foot within the domain of CItristendom. 

Pitts travelled homeward through Italy, Germany, and 
Holland, as King William the Tliird was then at war with 
France. But on the first night of his arrival in England, he 
was imprest for the King’s service. Despite his representations, 
entreaties, and tears, he was compelled to pass some days in 
Colchester gaol, and was finally put on board a smack, to 
be conveyed to the Dreadnought man-of-war. Happily, 
however, for In’msclf, lie had written to Sir William 
P'alkcner, a member of the Smyrna or Turkey Company 
in London ; and that gentleman used his influence to secure 
for Pitts a protection from the Admiralty Office. In this effort 
he succeeded ; and Pitts went at once to London to thank his 
kind benefactor. He then hurried down to Exeter ; but only 
to make the mournful discovery, that though his father was 
still alive, his mother had lain in her grave about a year. As 
he was ab.scnt from Klngland nearly seventeen years, the date 
of his visit to Makka, which he does not specify in his narrative, 
may be put down as about 1693. 

The long period of Pitts’s residence in Algiers prior to his 
going to M.dcka, led to his becoming considerably cgiiversant 
with the more colloquial element of the Arabic and Turkish" 
languages. Taking with him to the Sacred City this important 
qualification, lie was in a position to acquire a better knowledge 
of the beliefs and practices of Muhammadans than his predeces- 
sor Bartcma attained to, and to interpret more correctly what 
fell within the sphere of Iiis observation. Burton (than whom 
there is no l>cllcr judge in such matters) testifies to the accura- 
cy, in the main, of Pitts’s account of the scenes of the Hajj. But 
much of the admitted inaccuracy of the book, as also its 
comparative mcagrencss, is ovving, undoubtedly, to the fact that 
it was, all of it, written from memory long after the actual visit 
was made,— a fact which is shewn in the circum.stance that, 
though Pitts had not seen the Royal Exchange (of London) 
till his /return to England, yet he speaks of the Temple of 
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Makka as resembling it. But notn'ithstanding^ this ’drawback 
and the evident defectiveness of Pitts’s earR education, his 
long residence in Algiers sufficed, in some measure, to supple- 
ment the deficiency, by giving a measure of fulness and finish 
to his observations. Bearing in mind all the peculiar and 
•exceptional* circumstances of this whole case, the consecutive- 
ness of Pitts’s narrative and the comparative fulness and exact- 
ness of his information, do wonderful credit to his observancy 
:and retentiveness. 

That the view thus expressed coincides with the one taken 
by Pitts’s contemporaries, is shewn in the circumstance, that as 
^many as four editions of his little book were called for at 
intervals which, in those distant years, would not be considered 
great, — the first in 1709, and the last in 1738. There is also 
a fifth edition — merely, of course, a reprint of the fourth — 
which was published in London in 1810. The work (like so 
.many of the works published in those remote days) has a long 
title ; — A Faithful Account of the Religion and Manners of 
the Mahometans^ — in which is a Particular Relation of their 
,Pilgrimage to Mecca^ the Place of Mahomet s Births and Des^ 
cription of Medina and of his Tomb there^ Inasmuch as 
Pitts was the first Englishman who had even visited the terra 
incognita of the Hijaz, and witnessed the performance of the 
ceremonies of Al-Hajj, his narrative long excited considerable 
interest, and does so still. He afterwards, we learn, became a 
Minister of the Gospel in connexion with the English Episco- 
pal Cliurch ; and a volume of Sermons preached by him may 
be seen in tlie libiary of the British Museum. 

It is curious, as Dr. Crichton observes, that even so well-read 
a man as Gibbon was, seems not to have seen or heard of the 
interesting work of Pitts in reference to the subject of Makka, — 
though he should liave known something of it from anollier 
work with which he certainly was familiar, — Sale’s ‘ Preliminary 
Discourse.* It is one of the first and best books on the subject 
of which it treats ; and interesting as it still, on a variety of 
accounts, is, it is even now but little know'u. But since its 
author was evidently destitute of that kind of special educa- 
tion nece.ssary in a traveller whose writings are to retain their 
place in such an age as ours, it has long been displaced by the 
writings of more scholarly and better equipped travellers who 
have visited the Hijaz within the present century. 

The third European who visited Makka, and gave the world 
the benefit of his observations, was ’Ali Bey. In the case of any 
.non-Muslims who would visit that city incognito, it is essen- 
tial that they adopt an Arabic name. The name now given 
.was the one assumed by Badi’a-y-leblicb, Domingo (or Castillo), 
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Virlio vrsls born, ^cordinpp to some, in Biscay, in April "1^66 ; 
according to otl^rs, at Barcelona, on April 1st, 1767. 

Mr. Bankes, the author of the Life of Finati^ who tells us 
that he had access at Constantinople to the original papers, 
says that 'Ali Bey was a Catalonian, and was suspected to be 
of Jewish extraction. He is said to have oblainod a liberal 
education at Valencia, devoting special attention^ to the study 
of Arabic, mathematics, and the physical sciences! His attain- 
ments, liowevcr, in the study of language, do not appear to 
have been in any way remarkable ; for, besides his mother- 
tongue (Spanish), he only spoke French, a little Italian, and 
the Maghribiyyan (or Western) dialect of Arabic, — wliich (as 
Biirckhardt, who followed him in a few years, was informed at 
Aleppo) he spoke badly. On comi^leting his educational term 
he was employeil in some capacity under the Government of 
his native country. At what point of his life the idea of 
becoming a traveller occurred to him, does not appear to be 
exactly known. Possessed, however, of a naturally lively and 
restless disposition, he at length formed the project of visiting 
Africa and Asia, — singling out, in particular, the Muhammadaii' 
countries which border on the Mediterranean. 

In pursuance of this purpose, he (in 1797) resigned his 
appointment under Government, and went to Madrid to make 
proposals for a lour of exploration in Africa, in the scientific 
and mercantile interest. Having gained promises of suppoit 
fitjm Don Godoi, the Prince of Peace, he betook himself for a 
short time to London, in 1802, for the purpose of extending 
liis knowledge of commerce and politics. During his sojourn 
in England, lie sought to enlist the interest of some of the 
leading members of the learned Societies in his project, — which 
was, to visit Africa by way of Morocco ; and, before his depar- 
ture. he spared no labour by which he might make Iiimself 
familiar with the manners and customs of the peoples he intend-^ 
cd to visit. It is now admitted that he was employed in hi.s’ 
journeys in the East as a political agent in the service of the 
above-named King of Spain ; for he travelled with Oriental 
magnificence, and bore with him the strongest letters of recom- 
meitdation from the Governinent of that country to all its 
agents abroad, and with an open credit upon them. He seem- 
ed, moreover, to be a particular friend of Don Godoi’s,-^ 
occupying a portion of iiis time abroad in collecting objects 
of antiquarian interest for him. He^travelled in the style of a 
Muhammadan prince ; and from the manner in which he was 
received by the Spanish ambassador at Constantinople, on his- 
arrival at that place after his return from* Makka, it became 
obvious tliat he was regarded, even in official circles, as a person 
of consequence. 
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; In his solicitude to cliide suspicion in those coiintries'where it* 
is dangerous for a Christian • foreigner to be fourd, he disguised, 
himself as a Muhammadan, --even going so far as to undergo 
that painful ordeal requued of all true followers of the Muslim* 
faith. Thus equipped, he changed his name. to 'Ali Bey al-Ab^ 
the latter portion of the name being a common tribal dis- 
tinction among the Faithful — and set sail from Spain, in June’ 
1803, for Morocco, — giving out that he had been born of Tuni- 
sian parents in Spain. There was much in his personal appear-, 
ance that must liave hclixid to confirm this delusion ; for he is 
described as a man of middling size, with a long thin head, 
black eyes, large nose, and a long black beard. He visit- 
ed many of the Muhammadan countries ; and wherever he 
appeared, he was received as a person of rank. On his arrival 
in Africa, he represented himself as an adherent of the Muham- 
madan religion ; and by the style he assumed, he avowed 
himself a descendant of the Abbaside princes. His tact, abi- 
lities, land testimonials gained for him such esteem, that he 
was even invited to the Court of the Emperor of Fez and 
Morocco. After residing for a period of two years at the latter 
of these places, he set out on his journey to Makka in 1805. 

He' did not, however, proceed at once to the Sacred City, 
but sojourned for some time in Tripoli, Cyprus, and Egypt, 
and eventually journeyed from Alexandria to Cairo, — thence 
to Suez, and thence to Jidda, — arriving at Makka in January 
1807. 

After attending duly to the rites and ceremonies required 
of him there in his character of pilgrim, he returned to Cairo 
in June of the same year. This city he soon left for the pur- 
pose of visiting the chief places in Palestine and Syria, — 
including especially Jaffa, Damascus, and Aleppo. At this 
last-named place he occupied himself for two months in 
arranging the Journal of his travels. Here, it seems, he was 
suspected of being a Christian ” ; but his profuse liberality, 
and the pressing letters he brought to all persons of conse- 
quence, staved off or allayed the suspicions of those around 
him. lie must, however, have experienced a very narrow 
escape of detection and exposure for Burckhardt says, that 
even when be visited the place, as much as seven years later, 
there was a great deal of talk about this man, — not only 
there, but also at Hamar and Damascus. 

It is obvious that 'AH Bey did not, as some of the other 
travellers did, remain in Makka longer than was necessary for 
the mere performance of the rites of the pilgrimage ; for in the 
autumn of the same year, after having visited many places in 
Palestine, and made a stay of some time at Aleppo, we find 
him in Constantinople. Notwithstanding what .has. been, said 
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above as to tliV manner of his reception by the Spanish Am- 
bassador at i\w place, be soon found himself compelled to 
flee, on account of the reality of his being a Musulmdn having 
become a matter of doubt. 

It has been surmised that the commission tvith which this 
traveller started bn his journeys was given him by Don Godoi 
at the suggestion of Napoleon. However this may be, on his 
return to Spain he declared himself a Bonapartist, and was 
afterwards (in 1809) made Intendant of Segovia and Prefect 
of Cordova. But the facile manner in which he shelved the 
question of patriotism and submitted to the French conqueror, 
proved fatal to his prospects in Spain ; for on the expulsion 
of tlic French in 1813, h® was compelled to take refuge in 
France. He took up liis residence in Paris ; where, in 1814, 
he published, for the first time, an account of his adventures 
under tlie title of d AH Dei en Afriqiie et en Asia 

pendent les A luiccs i8oj d iSoy, The work was issued by Didot 
in three volumes octavo. An English translation of it was soon 
afterwards published in London* and translations of it appear- 
ed in due course in most of the languages of Europe. The 
English translation was published in two volumes octavo in 
18 r6, by tlic Messrs. Longman, Hurst, Reed, Orme, and Brown, 
of l*atci*noster-ro\v. In the summer of 1S14, the author went 
to London to make arrangements for this Translation, 

P'our years after the first publication of the work, the author 
set out again for Syria, under the assumed name, this time, 
of *Ali Utiiman, and was, it is said, accredited as a political 
agent by the French Government. He, however, only reached 
Aleppo, — where he died unexpectedly on August 30th,- 1818, 
not without suspicion of having been poisoned. From the 
rumours above alluded to having reached the cars of Burck- 
hardt in 1814, there would seem to be some ground for this 
suspicion ; for seeing that comparatively few ycfars had. 
chij)scd since the former visit to Aleppo, — ^j'cars at a period 
of liis life when men alter least in personal appearance, 
the cliangc of name would rather have deepened suspicion 
than averted it, in the mind of any native of the place, who 
might fancy he traced a resemblance to the ‘Ali Bey’ of his 
recollection. The fact that, on the event of his decease, his 
papers were seized by the Pashii of Damascus, must ever 
tend to throw a cloud of apprehension over his fate. This 
second enterprise of his, brought thu« 4 o a speedy and untimely 
termination, has been without advantage to literature. • 

The value of ’Ali Bey’s contribution to, our knowledge of 
the Ka’ba and its ceremonies, ranks fairly high ; for Burckhardt, 
who was singularly gifted with the faculty of recording with 
precision whatever came under his notice, attests that though 
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.’Ati Bey’s description of Maklc^ was incorrer^ in some pai^s, 
.and his antecedent information somewhat superficial, yet be 
had no reason to doubt his general veracity. Indeed, Burton 
is of opinion that the writings of this traveller have not been 
duly appreciated, — partly from his having been “ a spy of the 

French Government," and partly because “ his disguise was 
against him though how this hitter explanation applies is 
a point which Burton might have made a little more clear.* His 
peculiar political situation, on the other hand, joined with his 
.religious profession, led to his enjoying opportunities of mak- 
ing many observations which would not fall in the way of 
travellers less favourably circumstanced. His volumes are, 
cojisequently filled with various and interesting information, — 
, though the style is a little tinctured with an air of exaggera- 
tion somewhat excusable in a person placed in circumstances 
so exceptional. 

We now come to “ the Prince of Arabian travellers,*’ — the 
Shaikh Ibrahim, whose qualifications as a visitor to Makka 
have, hy common consent, never been surpassed, and whose 
narrative contributes more to our knowledge of learned detail 
than the narrative of any other traveller thither, whether 
^before or since his time. 

In saying this, we mean no disparagement of Burton, whose 
sojourn in the Hijt\z was much shorter tlian Biirckhardt's, and 
who himself says, with rare ma^rnaniinity, — ‘ I will do homage 
to the memory of the accurate Burckhardt, and extract from 
his pages a description which shall be illustrated by a few 
notes.* How much more noble is the tone of this, and how 
much nearer the truth, than the contemptuous sneer of that 
.garrulous and unj)rofitabIe old egotist, the far-wandering 
traveller Joseph Wolff. 

WheK a man, furnished by nature and by education to the 
extent to which Burckhardt was, goes to a terra inco^ntia like 
the Holy Land of Islam, he sweeps all before him, and So 
clears the way for others that they get but a gleaning here 
and there of things that escaped his notice. But notwith- 
standing the ‘ homage ’ which Burton so justly does to the 
memory of his great predecc.ssor, it must be said that his own 
writings contain many improvements on Burckhardt, and the 
indication of some errors of fact which somehow crept into 
Burckhardt*s manuscript. . 

Johann . Ludwig Burckhardt was a native of Switzerland,— 

• Burton may allude to his having travelled in the style of ‘ a prince,’— 
a mistake that would have the inevitable etlect of segregating him from the 
ordinary people, and thus debarring him from many opportunities of gain- 
jing valuable information. 
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having been bterri at Lausanne or (as some say ) af Kircfigar^ 
ten, near that place, on November 24th, 1784. Descended 
from one of tne ancient families of Basle, his father (ill 
consequence of mistreatment in the military service of the 
French conquerors) entered a Swiss corps then serving in 

Germany in the pay of England. This would seem to have 
been a predetermining cause of the turn wliich young Burck- 
hardt’s life eventually took ; for he, too, disapproving of the 
policy of the French Republic in his Fatherland, resolved not 
to engage in the service of his country. 

Having acquired the usual classical education at Neufcliditel, 
our author was, in 1800, placed at the University of Leipzig, 
and after a residence there of two years, he concluded his 
studies at Gottingen. Here he won the good opinion of the 
celebrated Rlumcnbach, — then one of the professors there ; 
and when, in the summer of 1806, Burckhardt went to England 
to continue his studies, he took with him a letter of intn^duc- 
tion from this patron, to Sir Joseph Banks, — at that time an 
active member of the Committee of the African Exploration 
Society. 

It happened that some years previously, this learned body 
had sent a Mr. Hornemann with a commission to penetrate into 
Central Africa from tiic north, by way of Fezzaii ; and as they 
had now given up all hope of receiving intelligence from him, 
they resolved on sending anollier traveller to puisuc the same 
errand in the same direction. In 1808, Burckhardt — led on bv a 
love of enterprise and adventure that was natural to him — 
offered his services to the Association ; and as iic hatl already 
a friend in one of the most influential of its members, his offer 
was accepted. In the meantime he had been undergoing special 
preparation by a course of training in Londf^n and Cambridge, — 
where he studied chemistry, mineralogy, medicine, surgery, an^ 
astronomy. He also devoted particular attention to the study 
of the Arabic language, which he learned at C'lmbridge lo 
read, write, and speak. He. mcrcover, iiiurcd himself to all 
manner of hardships and privations, — to hunger, thirst, and 
exposure to bad weather. He likewise suffered his beard to 
grow, and accustomed himself to many of the other habits of 
Eastern peoples. 

At length, in January 1809, he received his instructions from 
the Committee ; from which he learned that he was to proceed 
first to Syria, where he was to remain two years to perfect him- 
self in Arabic and kindred .subjects.* ’ He was then to proceed 
by way of Cairo to Mikiizilk, in Fezz^n. whence he was to cross 

the Great Desert to the SfidSn, and explore the sources of the 

Niger. 

. There is considerable diversity of statement as to the time oL 
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Burckhardt’s leaving England, — the dates varying from February 
l4tli, 1809, to March 20th, and even the mopth of April of 
that yean All, however, agree that he arrived in Malta in 
April 1809. Thence, in the October following, he proceeded to 
Aleppo, for the purpose of following the course of study pres- 
cribed by his Committee ; and that he might the better ac- 
complish this object, he now changed his name to ‘ Sliaikh 
Ibrahim ibn *Abdii*l-lah,’ and assumed the guise of a Musalmdn. 

During the long period of his residence in Syria, he visited 
many places of interest in that country, — sucli as Palmyra, 
Damascus, Lebanon, etc. ; and after passing two years in that 
part of the East, he had got to be so proficient in the Arabic 
language— including the colloquial dialects of the common 
people — that his speech is said to have been not distinguishable 
from that of the natives around him ; and that he could, as 
afterwards appeared, travel undetected in the disguise of an 
Oriental trader. His mastery of the contents of the Qur,A.n 
and of the native commentaries on the Islamic religion and 
laws, was on one occasion put severely and uncxpcclcdly to the 
test. 

' It appears that a doubt had been expressed as to his being a 
real and orthodox Muslim ; and to remove that doubt, he submitted 
to a critical examination in the Qur,f\n and the theoretical and 
practical parts of the P'aith, at the hands of two of the most learned 
of the local Muhammadan jurists. lie came out of this trying 
ordeal so well, that his examiners not only pronounced him a 
true and faitliful Muslim, but also a very accomplished proficient 
in their law. Here, however, a difficulty arises, which the 
interests of accuracy require us to notice. Notwithstanding 
the success of Burckhardt in this instance, there is reason to 
fear that at least one of his editors. Colonel Leake, laboured 
lUider a manifest obliviousness in respect of the uniformity of 
the success which attended Burckhardt’s efforts to secure his 
his own incognito. 

In the first place, in the ‘ Life of Burckhardt,’ prefixed to his 
Travels in Nubian Cc)lonel Leake says that Biirckhardt's 
‘ knowledge of the Arabic language and of Mohammedan 
manners, enabled him to assume the Musalman character with 
such succe.ss, that he resided at Mckka during the whole time 
of the pilgrimage, and passed through tlie various ceremonies 
of the occasion, without the smallest suspicion having arisen 
as to his real charactciV — language which, by the way, appears 
to imply that Burckhardt wis not what he professed to be— 
namely, a convert from Christianity to Islam. Now, Sir William 
Ouseley, the editor^ of the octavo edition of the Travels in 
Arabia^ obviously sympathized with this statement of Colonel 
Leake's ; for he quotes it approvingly, and without criticism. 
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These writers, Viowever, are strangely oblivious oF a portion of 
Biirckhanlt’s wotk which they had both of them read, and which 
one of them edited. Speaking of one of the officials in the 
retinue of tiie notorious Muhammad 'Ali, whose guest Burckhardt 
was at T&if for a few days, the great traveller -iwrites, — ‘ I am 
Still ignorant of the Pasha’s real opinion concerning my sincerity 
in professing the Mohammedan faith. As to the Kadhy, it 
struck me that his behaviour towards myself was connected with 
an intention of accusing the PashA, on his return to Constanti- 
nople, of having protected a Christian in his visit to the holy 
Cities, — a crime which would he considered unpardonable in a 
Pasha. Mohammed Aly, sifter his return to Cairo, took fre- 
quent opportunities, and indeed, seemed anxious to convince 
Mr. Salt and Mr. Lee, His Majesty’s and the Levant Com- 
pany’s consuls, as well as several English travellers of note who 
passed through Cairo, that he knew perfectly well in the 
Hedjaz, that I was no Moslem, but that his friendship for the 
PZnglish nation had made him overlook the circumstance, and 
permit me to iinpcxsc upon the Kadhy ’ ! It is evident that 
when Colonel Leake wrote the statement to which we have 
taken the libcit}' of taking exception, he must have seen this 
statement of Burckhardl’s ; for it is in allusion to this very 
period when the traveller was brought into contract with the 
P'g>'ptian Pasha — namely, when Miiliammcd ’Ali was in the 
HijAz — that the Colonel’s statement was made. 

Now, without for a moment wishing to detract from the well- 
deserved celebrity of Burckhardt, we have felt it important to 
point out, that his own account of the matter shews that the 
statement we have just quoted from enthusiastic editors is a 
little strained. There are, as a matter of fact, several other 
passages besides the one just cited, which shew clearly that the 
genuineness of his ‘conversion,’ was a matter of serious doubt 
even among the Arabs at Makka,and which by his own shewing, 
occasioned liim very great solicitude on different occasions. 
Indeed not only the great traveller him.sclf, but Burton also 
says enough to corroborate the assertion of Palgrave, — that the 
idea of eff-ctually eluding suspicion as to one’s real identity, is 
a mistake and a delusion. ‘ I do not believe,’ says Palgrave, 

* that any, who arc rumoured to have followed this i)lan ’ (that 
of disguising themselves) ‘in Mahometan countries, really 
passed undiscovered. Some instances of detection, and of 
detection followed by fatal consequegees. are recorded. Others 
more lucky, have returned to boast of the impunity with which 
they had made a jest of oriental religion, and to publish their 

imaginary success. But I have strong "reason to believe 
that in no case has the result been exactly what was imagined. 
Of one or two alleged Dervesh-personifici s, I liavc heard much 
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from tlie natives of the very land that was tfe scene of their 
fancied incognito, and was assured that they ^ere everywhere 
recognized, often tricked, and only saved from worse, by the 
prudent politeness and dissembling courtesy of those amongst 
whom their good luck had cast them. Yet those were described 
as men of no ordinary address and long acquainted with the 
East. And I can hence hardly imagine that others, gifted with 
less aptitude, and of more superficial acquirements, can have 
obtained better fortune in their disguise/ Of all this we have 
still further corroboration in the words of Burckhardt himself. 
On one occasion he read some portions of Antar s * Golden 
•Poem ' to some Badawis. As a proof of the excellence of the 
poem, it is said that these wild desert men were in ecstasies of 
delight : not so with the proficiency of the reciter, for he 
tells us that they were so enraged at his erroneous pronoiincia- 
tion, that they ‘ tore the sheets out of his hands* ! This is 
but simple matter of fact, which cannot be discounted by 
the kindly sentiments of Burckhardt’s editors. And on the 
whole case we learn tiiat we must not form too high an 
opinion as to the gullibility of the unlettered Arabs ; and that 
where so accomplished a linguist as Burckhardt failed, it is 
vain for ordinary men to expect to succeed in bamboozling 
them. We learn even from Burton himself, that his incognito 
was known from first to last by the enfant terrible who served 
as his attendant, and who (after accounts were squared !) 
shouted out the fact in tlie streets of Jitlda. 

To return, however, to Burckhardt and his examination. 

The chief object of his sojourning at Aleppo being thus 
attained, he set out for Cairo with the intention of joining a 
caravan and travelling to Fezzan. He arrivcil at Cairo in the 
beginning of September 1812 ; and while there awaiting the 
caravan, as there was no prospect of a favourable ()p[)ortunity of 
.going to Fezzan, he undertook a journey up the Nile as far as 
.Mahas.s. He easily perceived that it would prove of great 
advantage to him in executing the commission with which he 
had been entrusted, if he were to go to Makka and earn the 
title of * HAjt * by performing there the rites of the pilgrimage. 
,From Mahass, assuming the character of a poor Syrian trader, 
he made a journey through the Desert of Nubia (which Bruce 
had traversed before him), — passing by Berber and Shendy to 
Suftkin, on the western shore of the Red Sea. From this 
place he embarked for the purpose of engaging in the. rites of 
the pilgrimage, and landed at Jidda on July i8th, 1814. He 
thus spent the hot months in the llijaz. 

. Burckhardt did not go direct from Jidda to Makka, but 
.proceeded to Taifj-^-a distance of .some five day's journey in* 
qaiid from Jidda. Here he found Muhaminad 'Ali, who after 
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having taken possession of the Hij&z, in which is situated the 
Holy Land of ihc Faith, was preparing for an expedition into 
Najd, the country of the Walih^ibis. The F&sh&, who had 
met Burckhanlt at Cairo, received him favourably. He was, 
moreover, so fortunate as to obtain a supply 'of money from 
the physician of Tflsun P^sha, Muhammad *Ali^s son. 

During his journcyings in the East, Burckliardt travelled 
as an Englishman who had become a proselyte to the Muham- 
madan faith. It is probably to this circumstance that we owe 
the statement, that Burckhardt was * one of the only three 
Englishman who ever visited Makka.* The fact is, that poor 
young Pitts is the only Englishman ever known to have gone 
thither ; unless we are to except Mr. Bickncll, of whose nation- 
ality wc have no information. As a rather remarkable 
instance, shewing the circumspection with which the statements 
even of learned and travelled men ought to be received, we 
ffiay note that even Washington Irving in his Life of Mahomet^ 
says of Burckhardt, that he ‘ gained admission into Mecca in 
disguise and at great peril, — ^admittance being prohibited to 
all but Moslems,' — a statement vvliich leaves the impression 
that Burckhardt visited Makka d la Burton. Inasmuch as 
Pitts went by compulsion — that is, was taken in the character 
of a slave — it may be said, barring the possible exception just 
mentioned, that English enterprise has yet to win the honour 
(if honour it is) of sending one of England's own sons to 
explore what (as far as fide English travellers are con- 
cerned) is still a terra incognita to travelled Englishmen. To 
affirm that this honour has already been won by Burton is 
to say that the only Englishman who ever went to Makka was 
an Irishman. The same if this distinction is claimed for Mr. 
Keane, — who is also, we believe, a native of the Emerald Isle. 

After a short sojourn at Taif, Burckhardt proceeded to 
Makka, and in the character of a pilgrim of the Muhtfmmadan. 
faith, performed the journey to 'Arafat (the perihelion of the 
HAJi) on November 25th, 1814. He went through the whole 
of the prescribed ceremonies without {as far as he was aware) 
awakening in the minds of those similarly engaged, any 
suspicion as to his motives or identity. He appears to have 
been in the lower Hijaz — hovering about between Jidda^ T&if, 
and Makka — some four months at least; for it was not until 
January of the following year (1815) that he made the visit 
to Madina, — a city of which, up %a that time, still less was 
known in Europe than of Makka. At Madina he fell ill ; and 
when, after some months, he recovered strength sufficient for 
travelling, he went to Yanbu',— whence he embarked for Thr, 
in the Sinaitic peninsula. Thence, in June 1815, he returned 
by Suez to Cairo in a state of great physical exhaustion, after 
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enduring privations and sufferings of the se»ferest kind, and 
after an absence from Cairo of nearly two-aiSd-a-half years, — 
of which time he passed nine months in Arabia. 

The details of this journey of Burckhardt’s furnished the 
most complete account of tlic Hijaz and its two Sacred Cities 
that had ever been received in Euroj)e. To Burckhardt, how- 
ever, thecost^of tlic journey was great ; for the hardships he had 
undergone in Arabia had fatally undermined his constitution. 
He never recovered from the effects of the deleterious climate 
and the unwholesome water of the country. 

In the spring of 1816, Burckhardt journeyed to Mount Sinai 
and the Ailanitic gulf, — whence he returned to Cairo in June 
of that: year, and made preparations for his intended expedition. 
For several years past no caravan from Fezz&n had made its 
appearance at Cairo. Now, however, one was expected ; and 
as Burckhardt intended to make his journey thitlier by the 
returning caravan, he remained at Cairo. In the autumn of 
1817, it became known there, that among the pilgrims collected 
in Makka that year, tlicre was a party of Maghribiyyans who 
wore to return to their homes in Western Africa by way of 
Cairo and Fezzan, and it was belicvctl that this caravan would 
start from Cairo about December. Burckhardt was not destined 
to join them. 

In the early part of October he fell ill of dysentery at Cairo, 
and there expired on the night of the 15th or 17th of that 
montli. As a * true and holy Sliaikh * he was interred with 
all funeral honours by the Turks, in the large Muhammadan 
burial-ground in that city. The cemetery li^s outside the 
Babaif ii-Nasr, — the stern old massive gateway which opens upon^ 
. the Suez road. 

The personal character of this distinguished traveller is said 
to haye been such as to have commended Iiim to all with whom 
he came into contact, — not only among Europeans of Iiis 
acquaintance, but also among the Christians and Muhammadans 
of the lands in which he travelled. His loss, at so early an 
age, was consequently deeply deplored in the interests of 
geographical science — not in England alone, but also among 
learned men throughout civilized Europe. 

The account of Burckhardt’s decease x^fliich Burton, forty 
years later, found to be current in Egypt, serves to illustrate 
well the singularly weird character of the credulity of Muham- 
madans in all that appeftains to the subject of religion. After 
returning (the story goes) from Al-Hajar, Burckhardt taught 
the Art of^ Ciianting the Qur, 4 n,’ in the Azhar mosque 
at Cairo., Here he was suspected by the learned to be at heart 
*an infidel ‘ ; that is, a non-Muslim. They accordingly ex- 
amined his person, and, (sure enough !) they found the sacred 
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Kalima writteiAin token of abhorrence and contempt, on the 
soles of his feeV Hereupon, the Principal of the mosque, in 
a transport of holy indignation, decapitated him with one blow 
of his sword I 

Burckhardt carefully transmitted to England, from time to 
time, his Journals and Notes, as also a very copious series of 
letters ; so that nothing which appeared to him tQ be of inlercht 
in the various journeys he made, has been lost. He kept him- 
self in constant communication with the Society he served ; 
and the Committee, as occasion arose, laid his communicalion'^ 
before the public, with ai)pro])riate maps. Mis collection c>r 
Oriental manuscripts— numbering, according to some, 350, 
according to others, 800 — he bequeathed to the library of his 
own University town of Cambridge. Since his decease the 
contents of liis papers have, with a great deal of pains, been 
classified, and made up into a series of most valuable volumes. 
Jn justice to Burckhardt, however, vve are bf>und to say that his 
editors liavc not, in all instances, succeeded in preserving the 
continuity of the subject-matter: .so that when the reader ima- 
gines that he lias seen all that Burckhardt had to say on a sub- 
ject, he at length comes upon .some further stores of information 
regarding it in .some most unexpected connexion. His Travels 
in Arabia^ the woik with which we are lierc mainly concerned, 
was juiblislicd in hinglish by Henry C^^olburn, of New Ikirling- 
ton-slicet, in 1829, in one volume quarto, and two volumes 
octavo. The work has been translated into French (and pub- 
lished in two volumes) by Mons. d’Eyries. Wc are not aware 
whether it lias ever appeared in any other language. 

Burckhardt was a born traveller and discoverer: nothing 
escaped his eye or his ear. His innate love of adventure 
was accompanied by tlie fiiculty of observation of the highest 
order. His writings arc characterized by a scrupulous truthful- 
ness and painstaking accuracy that are manifest at evciy step : 
they are consequently remarkable both for the authority tlicy 
carry, and for the interest they awaken and which they 
sust lia ihronghont. They throw much light on the geography 
of the countries which the great traveller visited ; as also upon 
the manners and customs, the laws and religion, the trade 
and commerce, the language and history, of their several 
peoples ; while the circumstance of his liaving passed in JNI.ikka 
the .season of Ramazan adds a special interest to his account 
of the city and its numerous ceremonies. But that which, 
more than anything else, lends a permanent value to Burck- 
hardt's visit, is his presence there during ^ic famous conflict 
between the Wahhabis and the Turks. His intimate relation- 
ship to the original sources of information, render his historical 
notices of contemporary events, and his * Notes * concerning 
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the Arab tribes in general and the WahlulbVj in particular, 
the best historical record on those subjects, dnd constitute an 
authority from which there is no appeal. He has been said, 
by some writers, to liave been the first iLuropcati who visited the 
Ka*ba since the founding of Islam, — an error against which, in 
justice to his predecessors, vve ought to guard. It has also 
been said that since his time the place lias been visited by 
several Europeans in the pay of Muhammad *Ali, the Egyptian 
Ptlsha, whose memory Burckhardt, with very good reason, 
has made odious. This we are not in a position either to affirm 
or to deny ; for no account of the travels of any such persons 
lias, to the best of our information, ever appeared in print in 
any form. The only European we know of as having been 
in the Pf»shA.*s service, was Thomas Keith (a Scotsman) alias 
* Aga Ibrahim.' But though this man held an important post 
at Madina, we have not met with any evitlence that he ever 
went to Makka, much less that he ever performed the ]>ilgriiuage, 
H'i died in the Hijaz. The writings of Burckhardt may be 
quoted with confidence to Muhammadans, because he is held 
by them to have been a convert to their Faith, and will there- 
fore not be held to have been the subject ol rcligi ais antipathy 
or bias. He may, moreover, be quoted with all the more con- 
fidence from the fact, that his acquaintance with Lslainic lustt)ry 
and dogma surpasses immeasurably that of most adherents 
of the Faith, and because of his acknowledged and transi)arcMit 
excellence in the matter of learned precision and m.inly sim- 
plicity, With some acquaintance with the subject of which 
we write, we may say tliact we have yet to learn that there 
is any Muhammadan writer, ancient or modern, who can be 
quoted with greater safety than he. 

The next European of whose visit to Makka there is any 
- record, is Haji Muhammad, who is, wc are bound to confess, 
the least satisfactory of all in the list. This was the name a.^snincd 
by Giovanni Finati, — a native of Ferrara, in the north of Italy. 
Trained for the profession of a priest of the Romish persiiasicni, 
he early conceived an aversion to the whole subject of religion, 
and in the year 1805 joined the Italian army. He appears, accord- 
ing to his own re[)rcscntation, to have been a person of anything 
but creditable morals ; and in course of time, in company with 
some fifteen other Italians, he deserted to the Turks at 
Antivari, in Albania. There tliey lodged in the mosque, and 
eventually professed themselves Musalmans. 

Finati now assumed the name we have mentioned, and the 
party afterwards removed to Scutari in the service of the Turks. 
Unable, by reason of hi.s own criminal conduct, to continue 
there long, lie made his escape to Egypt,— the El Dorado 
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as Burton says, tn which all the ])ovcrt\'-slrickcn Albanian 
adventurers weA; at that tinne wont to flock. At Alexandria 
he voluntarily enlisted as an Albanian private soldier, and 
proceeded thence to Cairo. In the early part of 1814, he 
joined a reinforcement of Albanians, and Assisted at the 
seige and capture of Kunfurdah, and was present at its recap- 
ture by the Wahhfiljts. From a variety of causes he again 
deserted, and then proceeded on the visit to Makka. There 
is no evidence that he made notes of what he saw there, or 
that he had an}' but the most idle purpose in going. 

Beyond the fact that Finati was a man who had roamed 
a great deal, there is nothing of interest concerning him which 
it falls within (mr purpose to record. He cannot be regarded 
as ‘ a traveller * in any important sense of the word ; for he 
was uneducated, lacking in curiosity and enterprise, and not 
endowed with the faculty of observation to any degree worth 
mentioning. Burton well says of him, that he appears to 
liave been a man who, under circumstances that were favourable, 
contrived to learn as little as possible. Through long di«u‘^e of 
the art of*writing, he at length became very slow in the use of 
the pen : but he found in London some one who took down 
his story in Italian ; and in 1828 this was translated into 
Kngli'ili by Mr. William John Bankes, who, whenever necessary, 
consulted the author j^ersonally, and thus secured perhaps a 
measure of accurac}'. The work was entitled Narrative of the 
Life and Adiriititres of Giovanni Finati^ and was published by 
JMr, John Murray, of Albcrrnarlc street, in 1830, in two volumes 
foolscap octavo. As one of the indications of the uneducated 
nature of the man, he nowhere tells us in what year his visit 
to Makka took place. It was about the time of Burchkhardt’s 
visit, — most probably in 1815. 

The next European, SHAIKH *Abdu’l-LAII, who* ran the. 
gauntic* of this most dangerous journev, was a native of one 
of llie British isles, — Richard Francis Burton. 

This Jn'ghly useful and far-farmed traveller was born at 
Galway in 1821. He was intended for the ministry of the 
English Episcopal Church, and with this view he was sent 
to study at Oxford. But he was so desirous of military 
service, that in 1842 he went to India, — having obtained a 
commission in the Indian army. During those periods when 
he was not on active .service, his enthusiastic and enterprising 
nature led to his occupying his leisure in various ways that 

contributed to his own improvement and, the information of 
his fellow-men. In this spirit he was led to occupy his fur- 
lough in 1853 by visiting the Sacred Cities of the Hij^z. 

Though lie was influenced by a variety of secondary objects 
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Burton’s primary and all-absorbing purpose was to see, with 
his own eyes, that Holy Land of the Muslims of which as yet 
so little comparatively was known. Having obtained from 
the Royal Geographical Society of London the means of 
travel, Burton (Sn order to maintain his incognito from the first) 
dressed himself in the attire of a Persian prince before embark- 
ing at Southampton, and he occupied the fortnight of the voyage 
thence to Egypt in acquiring as much as possible of Oriental 
fiianner. His marvellous linguistic faculty and power of imita- 
tion, together with a countenance which, under the disguise 
of an Oriental gentleman, would (to judge from his picture) easily 
deceive the peoples with whom he met in Arabia and elsewhere, 
completely secured him from exposure, — and, as he believes, 
fiom detection (excepting by the promising youth already 
alluded to). 

Commencing with the Persian title ‘ Mirza/ he found it con- 
venient, before starting from Egypt, to assume the more impres- 
sive title of* Shaikh ’Abdu’l-lali.* In ouler moreover to be pre- 
pfired for the Eastern practice of asking a man about his family- 
connexions, his whereabouts, his name, etc.. Burton gave out 
that he wa.s a Pathan (the Indian appellation of a Native of 
Afgliiinistaii), that he was born in India c>f Afghan parents, 
and educated at Rangoon ; and that lie was afterwards sent to 
wander (as men of the Afghan race frequently arc) from early 
youth. To sustain this character recjuirf's a knowledge of 
Persian, Hindiislani, and Arabic, — all of which languages 
Burton tells us he knew sufficiently well to pass muster : 
and any trifling inaccuracy would be attributed to bis long 
residence in Rangoon. By way, moreover, of idcritifying himself 
with the theoh^gical school and party then (and now) in ascen- 
dancy at Makka, he called himself an adherent of tlie school of 
the Imam Shafai’i -and by implication, of course, a member of 
■ the Sunfii sect. He would thus be spared any un])leasant jarring 
with the local authorities at Makka. Burton thus executed his. 
perilous enterprise as a born Afghan and a born Muhammadan ; 
and this douljle disguise he .sii.stained throughout. 

I'or the purpose of the journey with the pilgiim party from 
Caiio to Makka. Burton professed the knowledge and practice 
of medicine, and passed under the title of ‘Hakim Abdu’l-lah* ; 
tliat is, * Dr. Abdul.’ 

By all these accomplishments and contrivances, he was well 
guarded against tlic danger of detection by any one he might 
meet with hailing from Afghanistan. There is, however, an 
ex:»ggcrated notiop abroad regarding Burton’s success in 
eluding suspicion. Almost at the beginning of his journey, 
when lie had travelled no further than Suez, lie was, he tells us, 

‘ led into an imprudence which miglu have cost him dear.* 
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He allowed his fellow-pilgrims to get sight of his sextant ! 

‘ This/ says he, ‘ was a mistake. The boy Muhammad, as I 
afterwards learned, waited only for my leaving the room, to 
declare that the would-be ‘ Haji * was one of the infidels from 
India, and a council sat to discuss the caSe,’ — arid so on. 
After he had returned to Egypt from Makka, he found that 
‘ the general report was, that an Englishman, disguised as a 
Persian, had performed the pilgrimage, measured the country, 
and sketched the buildings/ At length the suggestion was 
openly ventured that Burton was not a Musaiman ! The 
surmise was thrown out by the boy who had been his attendant 
through the whole journey and had closely watched his pro- 
ceedings, — not, however, until the journey was over, the lad 
was paid his arrears, and our traveller was about to embark at 
Jidda. The evidence thus afforded by Burton, tends to corro- 
borate the observation already quoted from Palgrave. 

The results of this journey Burton gave to the world in three 
handsome volumes published in London in 1855, by the Messrs. 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. In 1857 a second 
edition was issued by the same firm in two smaller volumes 
unabridged ; and in 1879 the work reached its third edition, and 
was then publiahod, (with many important omissions, a few 
corrections, and some misprints) in one thick volume, by 
William JMullan ami Son, of London and Belfast, under the 
title (in each case) of Personal Narmiive of a Pilgrimage to EP 
Medinah and Mcccah, The value of the work is considerably en- 
hanced by the several maps, diagrams, and woodcuts it contains. 

Of all the accounts written of these two cities, that of Burton 
is the most fascinating and the most vivid. His account of 
Madina is by far the fullest account ever written of that city 
by a European, — Jkirckhardt having been, as already observ- 
ed, dangerously ill during the whole time of his sojourn there. 
The traveller who stands nearest to Burton in the iliterest of 
his narrative, is Burckhardt, — whose work, however, regarded 
not from the stand-point of the general reader, but from the 
.stand-])')int of the learned, is not surpassed by Burton’s. To 
Burton wc owe nearly all that is known of the city which afforded 
an asylum to the Prophet in the days of his adversity, and 
in whidi at length he died ; for it unfortunately happened that 
owing to the serious illness from which Burckhardt suffered 
during the time he spent in Madina, which confined him 
nearly the whole time to his bed, that lamented traveller was 
unable to collect full and satisfactory information regarding it 
during his sojourn there. 

The next in the list is Aru'l-Wahid, — the assumed name of 
Mr. Bickucll, — a military gentleman known to Burton. 
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This traveller made the journev in 1862, — gravelling from 
Cairo to Suez, and thence (like Pitts) to Jidda direct As he 
performed the ceremony of ‘the Standing on Arahlt* on 
June 5 th, he too, like Burckhardt, had a taste of the notoriously 
oppressive heats of Makka in the warm months. He did not 
visit Madina, but brought his journey to a close as soon as the 
ceremonies of the Pilgrimage were over. 

The account of Makka and its ceremonies given by this 
traveller is very brief and compressed, and appears as an 
appendix to the third edition of Burton’s work. It contains 
but little that had not already been recorded by previous 
travellers, and is mainly useful as confirmatory of tlicir 
statements. Much more exact, but scarcely more full, than the 
account given by Finati, one could wish that this traveller 
h id left on record a narrative more proportionate in interest 
and in bulk to the personal discomforts he appears to have 
undergone in the hazardous enterprise. 

The last European who from pure curiosity to visit the 
birth-place of Islam, made tlie perilous journey, was Muiiammad 
Amin, — a young man of about twenty-four years of age, hailing 
( we believe) from Ireland. The name we have giver) was the 
assumed name of Mr. F. J. Keane, who api)ears to have 
trav^elled a great deal by sea and by' land in both hemispheres, 
and at length found himself (in the capacity of mate of an 
JCngli.sh ship) at Jidda. Wliile here, he determined to 
get a sight of Makka, and with this view he left his 
ship and began by keeping a coffcc-shop at Jidda, as 
a Muhammadan,— till such time as he should become au fait 
in the language, manners, and customs of the people around 
him, and ( in particular) till he knew how to recite the prayer- 
forms, how to behave in mosque, etc. He then engaged himself 
as a servant to a rich Muhammadan merchant from India, 
and travelling with the retinue, sometimes walking, sometimes 
sharing a camel with another servant — he made the fivc- 
and-forty miles or so between Jidda and the Sacred City. 
Here he remained for a scries of months, during which long 
period he had some very narrow escapes of detection. 

When his purpo.se was fulfilled, this traveller published an 
account of his pilgrimage in a volume entitled Six Months 
in Meccah^ which was published in I881, by the Messrs. 
7'inslc}^ Brothers, of London, — the author giving at the end a 
promise of an account, in some future volume, of his visit to 
Madina. * 

This work is of considerable interest to the general reader ; 
but beyond merely confirming what was already known, it 
will not be found of much value to scholars. There is, besides, 
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a distinct tiftge of religious antipathy, and an occasional 
coarseness of exiprcs.sion wliich the reader learns to regret. The 
frequent application, moreover, of the term ‘nigger* to the 
people with whom he met, becomes so unpleasant that it may 
l)e hoped that the writer will not allow so needlessly hurtful 
an cxiH'cssion to appear in future editions of his exceedingly 
interesting work. A very important feature of the hook is 
the discovery by this traveller of an Englishwoman in Makka, 
who had resided there for the long period of twenty years. 
She passed in Makka by the name of Zorak (‘ tlu 

Lady Venus and soon after Keane’s departure, returned to 
India in company with the family of Muhammadans with 
whom she liad been residing. The story of this pcK>r woman 
forms quite an affecting feature of the book. 

liut to scholars, the must noticeable feature of Mr. Keane’s 
visit will be the fact that, on that occasion, the Waqfa^ or 
‘ Standing on Arafat,* took place on a Friday — on Decem- 
ber 14th, 1S77, — the occasion of the Waqfa occurring on this 
day of the week deriving its interest and importance, in the 
estimation of the Faithful, from the fact that it was on this 
day that the Waqfa occurred on the occasion of the Prophet’s 
last i:)ilgriinage. Of all tlie European travellers wlio have 
ever yet visited Makka at Pilgrimagc-time, Keane is the only 
one who has earned the distinction of being present on the 
occasion (T what is, on this account, known as the Hajjur-Akbaf% 
or ‘Great Pilgrimage.* Put beyond the already well-known 
fact that on the occasion of this coincidence the crowd is 
larger than usual, this traveller says nothing that could lead 
one to suppose that there is any variation in the ceremonies 
of this, as compared with the ordinary yearly Hajj. It is not 
improbable, however, that allusion may be made to the point 
in the ‘ sermons * preached on the occasion, and especially in 
the chief one (whicli is delivered on ’Arafat on Uie gala-^ 
lay of the llajj). Another thing that lends a special intcrc.st 
:o his work is that he was one of the only three of the tra- 
vel Icrs who had the opportunity of passing in Makka a portion 
>f the month Ramazan, — the other two being liurckhardt and 
?itts. 

This completes the list. 

Various attempt.s, however, have at different times been 
nade, by other persons than tho.se , we have enumerated, to 
gratify curiosity by seeing for themselves this famous terra in- 
ogjiita ; but from different causes they have failed to give to 
he world any information beyond what ive alicady possess. 

The earliest known, of those who come under this head, is 
Jh.iikh ibn Batuta, — who performed the Pilgrimage as long 
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ago as 1333, and afterwards left an account of his adventures. 
The work was translated into Englisli by the# learned Samuel 
Lee, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge ; but 
it contains but few facts concerning Arabia. As for Makka, 
this enterprising traveller’s whole account of it is — May God 
ennoble it !’ His remarks regarding Sana’a, Aden, Masqat, 
and other interesting places he visited, are equally barren. 

The next of this class is Seetzen, a German traveller, said 
by Wolff to have been a person of high talent. He was in 
Makka during the time of the Pilgrimage, in or about the year 
1806, under the protection of a Moorisli merchant. He pub- 
lished his account in a work entitled Les Mines Orientates ; 
but his stay at Makka was short, and his description of it ailds 
nothing to what has already been said by *Ali liey and Ikirck- 
hardt. Considering the extent of Seetzen’s journeyings and 
the surpassing interest of the places he visited, he has 
not contributed to our knowledge so much as miglit have been 
anticipated, — though the book he wrote is of considerable size. 
His purposes seem to have been thwarted : thus, he passed 
through Idumaea in 1806, where he ‘ expected to make several 
discoveries; but the fates decided otherwise/ His account 
of Sana’a is highly laudatory, — it being, according to him, 
superior to most cities which he had seen in Palestine, Syria, 
or Arabia. 

The third of this class is Captain Sadlier, who, in the year 
1819, crossed the continent of Arabia from the Persian Gulf 
to the Red Sea, a distance which cannot be Ic.ss than seven 
hundred and fifty miles. In that year he made an attemj^t 
to enter Makka ; but he wore a Frankish costume, which 
proved fatal to his project as regards both Makka and Madina. 
At what period of the year he made the attempt — whether 
at the Pilgrimage-season or not — and what were the exact 
circumstances, w(^ have been unable to ascertain. Sadlier after- 
wards wrote an Itinerary of his travels, which we have not 
seen. He held in Arabia a commission from the Biitish Gov- 
ernment to cooperate there with the Egyptians in their attempt 
to subdue the Wahhabis ; and this apjjears to have been the 
occasion of his visiting the country. 

Another abortive Citse is that of Dr. George A. Wallin, 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Helsingfors, in 
Finland. He visited Makka in 1845, just eight years before 
Burton, under the nom-de-plnme of Waliu’d-Din, and actually 
succeeded in performing the Hajj : he is hence known as 
‘ H&ji Wall/ But he was prevented from taking notes by 
reason of the very ' perilous circumstances in which he found 
himself, and by what he describes as ‘ the filthy company of 
the'Persians/ From the way in which Palgravc attests tlic 
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accuracy of the statements made by this traveller concerning 
Other parts of Arabia than the Hijiiz, it is impossible not to 
regret the absence of a written account of his observations in 
the Makkan territory. 

Burton speaks of a well-known French traveller, Mons. 
le Comte d* Escayrac-Lautunc, who was living at Cairo as a 
Native of the East, and preparing for the Pilgrimage, at the 
time when he was himself similarly occupied in that city. He, 
however, unfortunately for his project, went to Damascus, for 
the purpose, apparently, of proceeding to the Ilijriz by the 
Damascus Caravan. While he was there, some disturbance 
arose which compelled him to resume his nationality ; and 
thus an end was put to his enterprise. 

One European — the only one Burton says he ever knew of 
who attempted to do so — visited Makka, mirabile dictit ! with- 
out professing himself a Miisalm^n. It was Mons. Bertolucci, 
the Swedish Consul at Cairo. This man succeeded in per- 
suading the Badawi camel-drivers, who were accompanying 
him to Taif, to introduce him in disguise. This journey, too, 
was unprofitable as fiir as literature is concerned ; for Bertolucci 
confesses that terror of exposure prevented him from making 
any notes. The case serves to illustrate what has been said, — 
that non-Muslims have crossed and re-crossed, at different 
periods the Sacred Territory in all directions without detection, 
and that there appears to be an understanding that not much 
harm is done, provided such persons are taken by ‘ the upper 
road,* so that their eyes defile not with their glance the Ka*ba 
itself 

This completes our account of the European travellers who 
have visited Makka. Wc regret that owing to our lot being 
cast in a land far removed from the great libraries of Europe, 
wc have not had the opportunity of seeing any of Hic works, 
of the writers mentioned in the list immediately preceding this 
paragraph. But from what has just been said, it is evident 
that the loss is not great. There is reason to fear that the 
attempt to visit Makka, and other parts of Arabia, in the 
interests of science and antiquarianism, has been made by 
some who have perished in the attempt. Such, at least, is the 
boast of the Arabs. It is terrible to think tliat any man should 
assume, from whatever motive, the profession of a religion 
which he does not believe, and b® visited, iii the very act, by 
detection and death. 

In the series of sketches we have given, wg have several times 
had occasion to note the opinions of the travellers respecting 
the writings of their predecessors in the field. There is something 
of chivalry in the tone of their criticisms of each other, and an 
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evident absence of what might, for the occasion fce called, pro- 
fessional jealousy. And from these criticisms of theirs, the reader 
is able to arrive at a pretty clear conception of the qualifications 
and mistakes of each, and to rank them in the proper order in 
respect of trust\vorthiness. No one could hesitate in placing 
Finati at the bottom of the list in respect of fulness, authority, 
and accuracy while for some reasons, the case of Pitts — con- 
sidcring his disadvantages — appears to be the most wonderful of 
all. The errors of Burckhardt arc for the most j^art pointed out 
by Burton ; and yet there are mistakes even in Burton's famous 
work, which have been allowed to continue to ai)pear even 
down to the latest edition. Upon the whole, the cases of all 
of the travellers shew how difficult it is to be strictly accurate, 
even when one is an eye-witness of the thing he describes, 
and is influenced by the best intentions, and has every motive 
to study exactitude of statement. It is matter for congratu- 
lation that so many as three in the list were present in the 
Sacred City during the whole or part of ' the holy month of 
Ramazfin* ; and still further, that one at least was there on the 
occasion of the Hajju'l-Akbar. 

It is not our business here to enter into the delicate subject 
of casuistry. The conditions, however, on which alone the 
journey to Makka might with safety be made, are such as but 
few men would be found willing to comply with. Over and 
above the physical discomforts which, to a European, the journey 
necessarily involves, Burton expressly tells us, as lately as 1879 
(at which time he gives us his ripest judgment), that the one 
condition of safety from violence in the case of a person not 
a Muhammadan performing the journey, would be the declara- 
tion at Cairo or Damascus, before the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities, that he embraces the Islamic Faith. Concurrent 
testimony is borne by Wellstcd. Of course, if a man is sin- 
cere in jfuch a declaration (as Burckhardt is held by some to 
have been, and as he himself professed to be) there is no decep-^ 
tion practised. But how a man professing himself a Christian,* 
and yet making such a declaration, could sustain the disguise 
without being aware within himself that he was acting and 
speaking in contrariety to the law of God, is a phenomenon 
in psychology which we have not yet seen explained. Indeed, 
over and above the patent fact that the character throughout 
is a double one, whoever may sustain it, even Burckhardt con- 
fesses to having had to resort to conscious falsehood in order 
to preserve his incognito ; — Tf any question,' says lie, ^ arose 
about my origin, I stated myself to be a reduced member of 
the Mamelouk corps of Egypt, and found it easy to avoid those 
persons whose intimate knowledge of that country might per- 
haps have enabled them to detect the falsehood' (vol. i, p. 184), 
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To us it seems that the spirit of adventure, the passion for 
travel, the natural curiosity to stand where no other man has 
had the courage to stand, a hankering after the prohibited, a 
‘ sneaking affection* for the element of danger, — these, and 
kindred sentiments have, some or other of Ijiem, more to do 
with the self-imposed task of ‘going to Makka* than either the 
interests of science or the concerns of religion. That really 
intelligent men, as most of the travellers were, should have 
felt themselves led on by the sincere conviction that the visit 
to Makka was enjoined upon them by Divine command, 
and was the sure and only way to secure the forgiveness of 
sin and a title to heaven, is not for a moment admissible ; 
and if they were not possessed of this conviction, they were 
not ‘ Miisalmans,* as they professed to be. ]iut when, in truth, 
men have been seized by such aspirations as those we have 
enumerated, moral considerations are apt to lose their keenness. 
If the adventurous men who run the gauntlet of the Sacred 
Cities of Islam, would but make a clean acknowledgment of 
this, it seems to us that they would be less likely to imperil 
their own .self-respect. The key to this, and to all similarly 
jjcrilous adventures was, as we believe, given long ago by a 
Roman poet, in one of his characteristic home-tliriists at hu- 
man frailty , — Nitinuir in semper^ cupimusque negata — 

“We always strive after the forbidden thing, and desire things 
denied !' ‘ What remained for me,* says Burton (i. 22) ‘ but to 
prove, by trial, that what niiglit be perilous to other travellers, is 
safe to me. The expcrinicntum crncis was a visit to El Ilejaz, — 
at once the most difficult and most dangerous point by which 
a European can enter Arabifi.' And again (ii. iS 6 \ — ‘But, to 
confess humbling truth, theirs,’ (he is alluding to his Muhamma- 
dan fellow-travellers) ‘ was the high feeling of religious enthu- 
siasm ; mine was the ecstasy of gratified pride,* 

There iS; as the reader will have perceived, an essential differ- 
ence between the circumstances of Pitts* visit and those of tite 
visits of the other travellers : he was not guilty of voluntarily 
avt>wing his relinqiiishmcnt of his religious belief, or his adop- 
tion of the religion of Makka. His visit was not the outcome 
of any desire for mere travel, or of antiquarian curiosity, or 
of aspiratic)ii after fame. His narration, moreover, of what 
he saw in Makka is accompanied by the expression of senti- 
ments the sincerity of which it is impossible not to perceive, 
and which in human eyes must amply exonerate him as to all 
moral responsibility in respect of his visit, — amply proving, 
.as they do, that, notwithstanding his contact through so many 
dreary years with the absurdities of the Muslim superstition, 
his mind still kept free of the moral evils which characterize 
that system. And to the honour of pious domestic influences, 
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even in tlic homes of the poor, it has to be recorded that there 
are many things which occur in the course of Pitts’ narrative 
that reveal the care bestowed by his parents in the formation 
of his religious ideas. But if the visits of the other travellers 
had been, as little as his visit was, the result of their own choice, 
they too, would perhaps have interwoven with their narratives 
similar indications of ingenuous feeling and pious training. 

Finally, we write not for the purpose of awakening in the 
mind of any a desire to follow in the footsteps of the travellers 
we have named. No very material addition to our knowledge 
icgarding Makka and Madina could be made by any other tra- 
veller who might now go. To contribute much worth having, 
would, in fact, after such men as'Ali Bcy,Burckhardt,and Burton, 
require such a knowledge of Arabic and so much of Oriental re- 
search as but few Europeans may ever hope to possess ; for 
what was at one period a literal terra incognita to all persons 
not Muhammadans, has by one and another been so tho- 
roughly subjected to observant and learned exploration that, 
though the Ilol)' Land of the Muslim is still to ‘ Infidels* the 
same forbidden ground that it has been for more than twelve 
centuries past, there are materials at hand by which one might, 
for a.11 practical purposes, become as familiar with the place as 
with any other locality in the world which he has not himself 
actually visited. 


J. D. Bate, M.R.A.S. 



Art. IV.— ‘‘ON THE TREATMENT OF OJIGANIZED 

CRIME.^' 

I N almost every country in the world in which^ crime exists, 
and in which civilization endeavours to cope with its exist- 
ence, a distinction is drawn between crime which is caused by 
casual circumstances, by accident, or by great and pressing 
want, and crime which is the outturn of deliberate forethought 
and of careful organization. 

With the one class of crime the ordinary law is sufficient to 
deal : Crimes like murder, violence, theft from the pressure 
of hunger, and crimes involving breaches of trust, are the acts, 
as a rule, of single individuals ; are spasmodic in their occur- 
rence, and do not require exceptional treatment, any more 
than the ordinary diseases, to which flesh is licir, require spe- 
cial remedies affecting persons other than those who are the 
immediate sufferers. 

There are, however, to pursue the analogy, certain classes of 
crimes which, like certain epidemic diseases, require a treat- 
ment differing from the ordinary course pursued in every day 
diseases. And, as in the cases of cholera, small-pox, and other 
epidemics, it is sometimes necessary to adopt a course which 
is exceptional, and which, to a certain extent, imposes rules on 
llie public, compelling people, it may be, to alter the even tenor 
of their ways. So, in cases where certain classes of crime is 
found to be prevalent, an exceptional procedure is very often 
found to be necessary and efficacious towards the stamping out 
of the evil which such crime inflicts on the public at large. 

With all due respect to the leaders of the present Conser- 
vative government, the Crimes Act in Ireland was a .notable 
example of this. The histoiy of legislation for the prevention 
tJf crime in Ireland, during the last twenty years, amply bears 
out the theory, that exceptional, and above all, organized crime, 
requires exceptional and drastic treatment ; that such treat- 
ment is, as a rule, successful, and, tliat its abandonment is the 
signal for a fresh outbreak of the evil which it was expected 
to check. I have on my table a book, “ The Recollections of 
an Irish Journalist, ” by Richard Figott, wliich amply bears 
out what I say. Tin’s book is writleu,from an extreme Fenian 
point of view. It is a lament over the failure of the various 
attempts that have been made to acquire independence for 
Ireland. It is one of the highest tributes thaf could be given to 
the energy and forcsightcclncss of those men who feared not 
to incur responsibility and to take action where action was 
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necessary, to prevent Ireland being the scene of bloodshed and 
civil war.* 

In these later days, we have seen the elTect of special legis- 
lation for crime. There is no question whatever, but that the 
power which the government assumed of changing the venue of 
trials for agrarian outrages, and for murder, which were the 
natural outcome of the teaching of certain members of the Land- 
League, had great influence, not only in obtaining convictions, 
but also in checking crime. The power, which was never 
used, of holding a trial without a jury, but, before three of 
Her Majesty's judges, was a still greater deterrent to these 
ruffians who, as long as the ordinary law was in force, defied 
detection and laughed at the farce of a so-called judicial trial, 
with the certainty of a triumphant acquittal at the close of the 
legal pantomime. Still nore recently, it has been found 
necessary to resort to special legislation for the purpose of 
countermining the diabolical schemes of O'Donovan Rossa and 
the dynamite section of so-called Irish patriots. The result of 
this legislation has been a triumph for law and order over organ- 
ized crime ; and, the conviction of as black-hearted a set of 
scoundrels as ever figured in the annals of crime. Without 
entering, therefore, on the methods taken for the suppression 
of organized crime in foreign countries, I think it is clear, from 
the recent history of our own country, that organized crime 
can be coped with and put down by the introduction of mea- 
sures of procedure specially designed to meet such crime. 
The telegrams which wc receive almost daily also bear me out in 
urging the danger of abandoning such a safeguard as this spe- 
cial procedure provides. With the abolition of the Crimes 
Act in Ireland, boycotting, moonlight visits, and every other 
form of Land-Leagueism are once more coming to the front, 
despite the efforts of Mr. Parnell and his party to check them. 
Exception may be taken to my associating agrarian crime with 
the Land-League. I do so deliberately, and with a firm con- 
viction that the reign of terror through which Ireland h£i^> 
passed, and which seems, unhappily, to be reviving, was the 
immediate outcome of that socialist movement against property 
which has not, I am sorry to say, been confined to Ireland alone, 
but threatens to attack vested interests in all parts of the empire. 
Upon this criminal organization, called the Land-League, Mr. 
Parnell was borne to power. He and ids followers would gladly 
now suppress the operations of the League, but they find they 
are powerless to do so. He and his friends have used the 
terrorism of the “ village ruffian ” to waft them into power. 

• These was wiitien just after the Coubervative Government had with- 

diawn coercion. They have had to re-iinpose it since, with results disastrous 
to their existence. 
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The village ruffian now knows his power, and will not take a 
back seat until sucli a lime as a successor to Mr. W. E. Forster 
arrives in Ireland to shew the people that the unbending spirit 
of a Cromwell has not wholly died out amongst English states- 
men, and that exceptional measures will be used to check 
organized crime. To any one who considers organized crime of 
any description, as a disease in the body politic, re(]^uiring prompt 
and efficacious treatment, and one which cannot be left to 
ordinary commonplace treatment, it is a matter of surprise 
that all such crime is not made the subject of special proce- 
dure, and is not reduced by drastic remedies. Organization in 
crime, as in everything else, gives a power to the furtherance 
of the object with a view to which it is undertaken, which no 
amount of individual effort can ensure. The individual sacri- 
fices his interests to the common object, and is rcad}^, if 
circumstances so direct, to imperil his liberty for the furtherance 
of the project to which he and his comrades arc pledged. Those 
who arc fortunate enough to escape arrest and detection, work for 
the purpose of liberating their less fortunate brethren. They 
leave no stone unturned to ensure the release of those who 
liave been made captive, and direct all their energies to thwart 
the operation of the law in bringing to punishment those who 
have tran.sgrcs.sed and been found out Wc have, therefore, 
instead of a single individual, fighting his own corner, a set of 
men banded together to accomplish the acquittal of those 
of their number who have unfortunately been detected in the 
carrying out of the crime, for the successful committal 
of which the original association has been formed. 

This brings me to the subject to which I wish to invite 
public attention in India, and especially in Bengal, where Ihe 
little experience I have acquired has been obtained. I mean 
the prevention of the one organized system of crime prevalent 
in those provinces— the crime of dacoity. That dacoity has as- ^ 
sumed proi)ortic)ns more or less alarming in Bengal, i.s borne out * 
\}y the fact that, within the last month, it was thought 
desirable to assemble a conference of police officers at Dar- 
jeeling to discuss the measures which might be, with the best 
advantage, employed towards repre.ssing this crime. The 
result of the delibcjations of those officers has not yet been 
made public, but even mth the re.sult pending, I venture to 
make a few suggestions, which might be deemed worthy of 
consideration, in the event of any, ^decisive measures being 
taken for the prevention of the one crime with which the police 
liave failed to grapple, and the existence of which I consider 
to be a blot on our administration. For tRe benefit of tho.se 
who.se duties do not lead them into any connexion with police 
work, 1 will briefly state the nature of the crime known as 
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dacoity. I will shew what I consider to bo the reasons why 
justice has hitherto failed in copinjj successfully with dacoity, 
and will, with all due sense of the probable Quixoticism of my 
opinions, give what my limited experience has taught me to 
be the best means of stamping out a crime which prevails to 
an alarming extent in the eastern districts of Bengal, if not 
all over the Province. My sole object is to invite public attention 
to the question. My views may be altogether unpractical and 
wrong, but if their expression calls forth a remedy against an 
existing evil, though that remedy be one of a totally different 
nature to that which I, with great diffidence, put forward, I 
shall have accomplished the object with which this paper has 
been written. The definition of dacoity, in the first place, as- 
Lumes an organization. The definition runs as follows ; “ When 

five or more persons conjointly commit or attempt to commit a 
robbery, or where the wliolc number of persons conjointly com- 
mitting or attempting to commit a robbery, and persons present 
and aiding such commission and attempt, amount to five 
or more, every person so committing, attempting, or aiding, is 
said to commit ‘‘dacoity.” For the benefit of non-profes- 
sional readers, I may simply say that robbery is theft or extortion 
accompanied with violence. This definition will shew, at a 
glance, that there is a possibility of dacoity without organization, 
or what we know as technical dacoity, such as where an agrarian 
row takes place, some paddy is forcibly taken away, and the 
number of persons concerned in the taking away of the 
crop amounts to five or more. With such dacoities I have at 
present no concern, I wish to treat of dacoity committed 
by bodies of men organized for the purpose of committing 
robbery or housebreaking, and generally under the direction 
and generalship of some openly respectable individual, who is 
nothing more or less than the receiver of the property stolen 
in the forays which these dacoits undertake to carry through. 
This latter class of dacoity, which is, after all, the only form 
of real dacoity, may in its turn be subdivided into two classes — 
land dacoity and river dacoity. I will give a brief descrip- 
tion of each kind derived from the recollection I possess of 
cases which have come officially before me. In a land dacoity 
the course adopted is something like this : A resident, say of 
the Dinagepore district, sends word to a number of his friends 
in the Purncah district, that he wishes to see them at the en- 
suing hat or market. They all come over, ostensibly to do 
marketing, and there a certain man is indicated as a likely 
subject for plunder. Arrangements are made, and on a fixed 
night the unhappy victim is awakened by a flare of torches 
and the apparition of a number of men with their heads tied, 
up, and more or less disguised, who admiuistering a few blows, 
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var3'ing in severity with the resistance they experience, remove 
every article of value out of the house and decamp. The 
plunder is generally brought to an api)ointed place and distribut- 
ed. I think it will be within the experience of nearly every 
magistrate and police officer in Bengal, that an abject funk 
pervades the entire village during the sojourn pf the dacoits. 
The plundered man is left to cope with his plunderers and the 
rest of the village, including the chowkedar, observes a masterly 
inactivity until such time as all danger is ov<*r and the dacoits 
have decamped with their booty. After this time the chowke- 
dar comes gallantly to the front. He offers to bring the 
news of the outrage to the nearest pfilicc station, and villagers 
who liave been hitherto hiding under charpoys, and behind 
their houses, are prci^ired to swear that they saw the entire 
proceedings and recognized the dedinquents as up-country men, 
now seen by them for the first time ; when, as a matter of fact, 
the)^ couKl, if they had lib‘d, have spotted every man as a 
resident of villages bordering on the district, and as well known 
to them as any of the habitues of the weekly fair. The case 
is thus reported by the chowkeilar, and the enquiry in due 
course is set on foot. With this ciupiiry I .shall deal hereafter. 
I am now merely describing the nature of dacoities. Tlie 
river dacoit is a much nv i<‘ daring and much more successful 
plunderer. Tlic object of his ambition is the robbery of boats, 
and I am afraid he is gciuually a winner in the game 

he plays against society. Anyone who has travelled in 
the Eastern districts must have noticed the many places 

where hundreds c.f l^oats arc anchored, bringing down 

produce fioin one j:)art c»f the country and taking back 
produce from the other, or, ^vhich is a greater godsend to 
the dacoit, biinging down jnlc or produce and returning 

with hard Cash. These boats aie the prey of your river dacoit. 
The modus operandi is this. The dacoits charter a boat, or 
more often own one, and put on board a cargo of sorts. They 
drop dc»\vn tlie ri\ er and anchor amongst the crowd of boat. s 
that have assembled there, upon purely legitimate business. 

Meetings at the grog shop, and other jilaccs of public resort, 
give the dacoits all the information they rc(]iiire as to the 
number of hands on board, the amount of plunder to be anti- 
cipated, and, In fact, everything they want to know in furtherance 
of their purpo.se. Tlie soiled doves of the various centres of 
river trade are, as a rule, invaluablt-allics to the river dacoits 
in giving information. Information being thus acquired, the 
dacoits wait their opportunity, and on somcbdark night quietly 
cut the mooring rope of tlie boat which they intend to 
rob, and let it drift down the stream. They follow it in a swift 
rowing boat, board it, and plunder it. Disguised as they arc, 

. 
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it is impossible that they should be recognized. The owners 
of the boat that is being plundered have eilher the choice of 
an immediate stampede and a swim ashore to save their lives, 
or as is, I am afraid, often the case, an involuntary plunge 
into the river with a gumlah tied round their neck, to ensure 
no tale being, told. In some instances the boats, if they con- 
tain only cargo, are deliberately taken off and palmed off as the 
property of the pirates, the cargo sold, and the boat utilized 
for future gain. In cases where money is obtained, the boat 
is generally let go adrift, and is found on a chur perhaps a week 
after the robbery. These are pretty accurate descriptions of 
the two varieties of dacoily of which Bengal has the privilege 
of enjoying. There is nothing extenuated or aught set down in 
malice. I think it will be generally admitted that justice has 
hitherto failed to grapple with dacoity. I am far from saying 
that results, in some districts, have not improved within recent 
years, but, I am strongly of opinion, that a very large per- 
centage of the dacoitics that actually take place arc never 
reported at all, and with the exception of now and again, when 
a good capture is made, the percentage of convictions, in 
reported dacoit)' cases, is far from being salisfaclory. The 
police arc, of course, in the first instance, blamed for these 
Jesuits. I think unfairly so, or that, at any rate, more is laid 
to their charge than the facts of the case warrant. It is easy 
to criticise the action of the police, and to jnit them down as 
everything bad, and lazy, and corrupt. The difficulties with 
which they have to contend arc not always fully realised 
by those who arc loudest in Ihcir dispraise. Let us examine 
the conditions under which a police officer lakes up an cnquiiy 
into a dacoity. 

In the first place, as we have seen, no cffoit is made, or is 
very seldom made, by villagers themselves to arrest and bring 
to justice those who commit diicoity at the lime of the com- 
mission of the crime. Tlic victims arc, as a rule, priralyzci^ 
with terror, and the neighbours arc too apprehensive of their 
own danger to thrust themselves prominently forward. The 
first clue, therefore, to ensure a succes.sful issue is generally absent, 
the identification of the persons who commit tlii.s ciimcaiid 
their immediate seizure. Coupled with this, there is a further 
element which works dctriincntally to securing the right men, and 
that is, the iiTCprcssible inclinatifiii on tlic part of the inhabi- 
tants of this country to utilize the occurrence of a crime as an 
opportunity to work evil to their immediate enemies, and to 
accuse them, without any hesitation, as being the perpetrators 
of the crime which lias taken place. In a land dacoity, there- 
fore, the police have to start, either without a clue at all ; or, 
with what is worse than no clue, on au entirely false scent. In a 
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river dacoity the police are still more heavily handicapped ; both 
the victims and thedacoits are strangers to each other and to the 
police, 'riie system of patrol boats, which exists on the large 
rivers, is but a poor preventive means. Tlie ])atrol boat is as well 
known as the magistrate’s boat, and all the dacoite have to do 
is to wait until the police boat is well out of the way before they 
begin their work. 1 am aware there is an obviefus answer to 
this statement of the difficulties with which the police have to 
contend, and that is, that in no country do men commit crime 
openly, and tluit clues aie not, as a rule, met with ready to hand 
in any cases of crime. True, but in Bengal there is an additional 
difficulty ))ut in the way of detecting any carefully organized 
crime, and that is the procedure which has to be undertaken 
between the arrest of the persons suspected and their final trial. 

When the police enquiry is over, and the accused arc sent 
up for trial, it most commonly hap[)ens that the investigating 
police officer relies on a confession, either true or false, obtained 
either voluntarily, or b}^ means of extortion or persuasion. 
It is almost im[)ossil)lc to instil into the mind of an average 
inspector tliat a false confession is simply fatal to a successful 
issue of a case, and that even a true confcs.sion, is always looked 
upon with suspicion and, in many instances, wrongly distrusted. 

However ; true or false, the confession is recorded by a 
magistrate and evidence is gone into against tlic parties sent 
up. This evidence is taken by^ an officer to satisfy himself 
of the existence of a pritna facie case being made out 
against the piisencrs, and they are then committed for tried 
to the Court of Sessions. I look upon this procedure as 
a sort of insurance against conviction, to persons wdio arc 
accused of organized crime and w'hose friends arc on the 
alert to w’atch over their safety. In tl\e first place, it is 
generally found to be the case that once all efforts at bribing 
the police, and preventing by every possible means arrest 
<^f the persons accused of dacoity have failed, the second 
stage of the proceedings, (the enquiry before the magistrate, is 
not regarded with much interest, cither by the accused or their 
friends. They have made up their minds that to the Sessions 
they will have to go, and they abandon their intermediate 
defences, and gird up their loins for the field-day at the 
Sessions Court. Some time must necessarily elapse between 
the tw'o trials, aiul it is interesting to note how almost every 
circumstance works in favour of tfee tlacoit owu’ng to this 
dual procedure, and to the time which must elapse between 
the enquiry before the magistrate and the tri*il before tlic 
Court of Sessions. In the first place, the misguided zeal ami 
the questionable honesty of the police has to be contended 
against. Once a confession is recorded and the accused arc 
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safe in their jailor’s or home, the police have a wonderful knack 
of accumulating evidence against their victims. In perfectly 
true cases they will, at times, seek to make security doubly 
secure by the discovery of stolen property, identified and 
sworn to by marks which the owner never thought of in his 
life before. All tliis goes to throw discredit on the entire case, 
and works out the ultimate salvation of the dacoit at the Couit 
of Sessions. ' Where this clement of safety is ab.se nt, there comes 
in the great safeguard of two sworn statements being required, 
one before the committing magistrate, and one before the 
judge and jury, or assessors, as tlie case may be. 

Now, assuming that witnesses have every desire to speak 
the truth, it is almost impossible for ignorant persons to avoid 
making discrepancies in statements given at an interval of, it 
may be, two or three months. These tliscrepancies are laid 
hold of by the defending counsel, a»id are the most powerful 
arguments to the minds of an average Bengal juiy. Tlie. 
Bengali mind is of a hair-splitting order, and where a British 
jury would look at a case from a broad point of view, a Bengali 
juiy consider themselves as uncommonly sharp when tlicy 
acquit a prisoner on the ground of discrepancies, which the 
judge has probably told them arc proof that the story by 
the witnesses is not a made up one. A case, therefore, in wdiich 
witnesses arc actuated by every desire to tell the truth, and 
ensure a conviction, may break down owing to the present 
procedure. How much more so is a dual enquiry and delay 
fatal to a case in which no .such desire exists on the side 
of those upon whose evidence a conviction is hoped for ? 
Witnesses leave the magi.>.trcite’.s court and return to their liomcs. 
Then begins the real business of the friends and comrades of 
the dacoit s. Bribeiy, tin eats and persuasion are put into full 
force, and the result is that the wilncsses go bcfi;re the 
Court of Sessions, citlicr w-itli a totally differcMit story to that 
which they told before the magistrate, or, w’hcre they luivc been 
instructed, wn'th a story sufficiently similar to save them from 
a prosecution for perjury, but differing in material points to 
an extent to make the tw’o statements irreconcilable. The con- 
fessing prisoner has, of coiir.se, been instructed to withdraw his 
confession, and to say that it w’as extorted from him by the 
police, and in many cases his is, I suspect, about the only absolute- 
ly true statement on the record. Now the remedy I would suggest 
for the stamping out of this criirc is. by treating it as one 
would treat an epiilemic di.sease, and by applying special methods 
of procedure to the trial of cases of dacoity. 1 would first 
of all put forward 'the idea of a .special tribunal for the trial of 
these cases, and the appointment of special officers to enquire 
into the subject of dacoity and its prevention. That a speedy 
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trial is absolutely necessary to ensure conviction in true cases, 
is, I think, admitted by all who have ever had to deal with this 
crime. I'he lime elapsing between the enquiry before a magistrate 
and the final trial, is a golden hour for the guilty, and I would 
unhcsitatingl) I ccoinmcnd its being abolished.. If dacoits were 
brought up once and for all before an ofiiccr of experience, and 
were either acquitted or convicted, there would, I think, be a 
sensil)le diminution of this crime. The opportunity that is at 
present given for corrupting good evidence, and on the other 
hand, for fabricating bad evidence, is one of the most fatal draw- 
backs to the successful treatment of this crime, organized as it 
is, by well-to-do men, and men who will leave no stone un- 
turned to carry it to a successful issue. I would suggest that 
one or more officers of judicial expciience should be appointed 
to various centres where dacoity is prevalent, and should take 
up tliesc Crises once and for all, and dispose of them without any 
preliminary itwestigation before a magistrate. It would be 
undesirable that executive officers should undertake this work. 
It might be said that their position as head of the police would 
predispose them against persons accused of dacoity. This 
could not be said of officers whose duties lie wholly on the 
judicial side of the service. The whole question, however, 
rcciilircs a close enquiry. There is no doubt of tlie prevalence of 
the crime in llcngal, and a commission should issue as to the 
best means of dealing with the evil. If one were to go by the 
published returns of cases of dacoity, it might be saitl that no 
cases has been made out to justify exceptional measures. I do 
not go on the publi.shed returns alone ; I go upon what I be- 
lieve to be tlie frict, that dacoity is a crime, I lie existence of 
which is, to a great measure, concealed. It cannot be wondered 
at that it is concealed. This is a country where men do not be- 
lieve in the idea of public spirit, nor do they “ because right is 
right follow riglit.” • 

They think twice before they invite a police enquiry in theif 
' mid.st. They abandon the idea altogctlier when they know 
that the result will be a tramp of some miles into a head-quarter 
station, and the remaining there for perhaps some days. Then 
there is the return again to give evidence before the Court 
f'f Sessions, and the result of either undergoing a trial for perjury 
themselves, or going back in fear and trembling, having incurred 
the undying hostility of the powerful clique whose friend they 
have been the means of relegating rigorous imprisonment. 

There is another reason which leads me to tliink that dacoity, 
despite the returns of reported crime, is on the increase, and that 
is the increased facilities for travel which are* opening out daily to 
the public. It may seem an extraordinary tiling to say, but it is 
true, nevertheless, that railways, in the universal good they do to 
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the country, are a blessing to those who live by organized rrime. 
Like the rain of heaven, their benefits fall alike on the just and 
tlic unjust The construction of a railway in Bengal is the 
signal for every bad character in Bchar to change his name 
and seek fresh, fields and pastures new, in that part of the 
country where the Darogah knows him not, and where his 
midnight slumbers are not liable to be disturbed by the 
village chovvkecJar. When the railway is made, he, like more 
honest men, enlarges his scale of operations. He scorns 
an attack on some neighbour, accompanied, as it is, with the 
greater risk of detection, and boldly extends his connexion' with 
receivers of stolen property in districts where he is cntiiely 
unknown, and from which, an early morning train takes him 
in comparative safety to the place which he elects to make his 
bcisis of operations. Some years ago officers were ordered to 
observe and report upon the habits of the Gangetic porpoise. 
I think it would not be a bad move if a commission were given 
to some experienced men to observe and report upon the 
habits, especially, the migratory habits of the Bengal and 15ehar 
dacoit. My views, as I have said before, may be mistaken. 
They arc given with much diffidence. They arc put forward, 
however, with a hope that they may call attention to a subject 
which intimately affects the welUbcin;; of a large cla.ss of 
the community, those who.se lives are spent in the outlying 
villages of Bengal and Bchar. The snccc.ss which special 
legislation has had in checking special and organized forms 
of crime in other parts of the Empiic, leads me to the conclusion 
that there wT)iild be no harm, at any rate, in applying special 
legislation to the one form of organized crime which exists in 
J5engal, and the suppression of which. 1 think, I am right in 
saying, has hitherto baffled the efforts of ordinary legal 
procedure. 


A C. Tute. 



Art. V.— the TRIAL OF MAHARAJA NANDA 
KUMAR. 

Part II. 

(Continued from ilte Calcutta Review, J amtary 1886.) 

B efore proceeding furlher with my narrative, I wish to 
state that since the first part of this article was in print I 
have obtained ample evidence that Belli was Hastings’ secretary 
in 1 / 75 ’ The first mention of him which I liave found is in 1772, 
when he ap])cars as a witness to Hastings’ covenant. Then there 
is a letter from him, dated 5th January 1775, and addressed to 
Mr. Goring of the Calcutta Committee of Rev^enue. It appears 
that one Didaru had obtained a decree in the Revenue Court 
for the possession of a house. Kachla Bibi, the defendant, had 
complained to Lemaistre and he, it was said, had ordered that 
she should be restored to pf»sscssion. The Committee asked 
the Governor what they should do, and Belli rct)lied, “ The 
Governor further directs me to acquaint }'OU that for your 
present guidance you are not to controvert the authority which 
the Sui^icuic Court of Judicature may think fit to exercise.” 
(Bengal App. p. 5S1.) The fullest reference to Belli is contained 
in the debates in Council about his agency for revictualling 
Fort William. On 4th November 1776,* Hastings brought 
forward his plan for victualling the fort, and Clavering drew up 
a minute olqccling to the plan. Hastings, in Deceinber 1776, 
rejoined as follows : In the opinion given by General Clavering, 
upon my proposal for laying up a store of provisions for the 
gairison of Fort William, his usual temper has displayed itself 
by an attempt to vilify the plan with hard and coarse ipvectivcs. 
Instead of offciing any objections to the j^ropricty of it, artiticc* 
'tind affected zeal for the Company’s prosperity, projects of 
private lienefit, and jobs to serve a private dcpeiulant are the 
expressions and reasonings by which a meinbei of this State 
examines the utility of a public measure, lie has pcihaps 
heard, or, if he has not, I will now declare that I do mean to 
]:>ropo.sc a gentleman of my ow’ii family for this trust ; I mean 
iny secrctaiy, Mr, Belli ; not because he is a i)rivate dcpendaFit 
whose services and fidelity for mor^ than four > ears past have 
received no higher reward than a salary of Rs. 300 a month, 
but because I think the due discharge of this trust of sucli 
importance, and so immediately my cAvn province, that 

* Monson had died in the previous September, so that Hastings and 
liaiwell could carry everylhiug btioie them. 
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I wish to employ in it the person on wliose honour I can 
place the best dependence ” (Minute of 2nd December 1776.) 
To this Clavering made the following rejoinder: “Without 
the express authority of the Governor-General I could not 
have ventured to suppose him capable of pioposing a person 
to exercise so great a trust who is not in the Company's service, 
and still more, that this person should be his own secretary. 
Upon a rough calculation, I conjecture the cost of the pro- 
visions to be furnished will not be less than three lakhs of 
rupees, and consequently, the Agent’s commission, at 30 p. c. 
is Rs. 90,000.” The Court of Directors by their letter of 
28th December 1778, ordered that the commission should be 
reduced to 20 p. c., but by that time the agency had been 
converted into a five years* contract ! Bell i\s letter to I mpey, 
from which we learn that he forwarded the complaint of the 
foreman of the jury concerning Farrcr, will be found in impey's 
letter of 20th January J776. (References to General Appendix, 
No. 3, to Report on Touchet’s petition.) The agency and the 
contract given to Belli were one of the subjects of the 6th 
article of charge against Hastings. The case was surely a 
gross one, for three merchants, Croftes, Robinson and Sullivan 
had stated that 20 p. c. was a sufficient commission fur the 
agent, and Hastings raised it to 30.* 

Having in Part I. traced the history of Ballaki Das and of 
Nanda Kumar’s affairs down to 1772, I proceed to sketch 
briefly what occurred subsequent to Hastings* return to Bengal. 

Hastings arrived in Calcutta on lyih February 1772, but he 
did not take his seat as Governor till the 13th April following. 
The reason for the delay was that the Directors had ordeied that 
Mr. Cartier might continue in the government till the de])arture 
of the last ship of the season for Europe after the arrival of 
Mr. Hastings, “ on, or before which time, it is our ])lcasiire that 
Mr. Cartier do resign the government to Mr. Hastings.” The 
letter conveying these orders is dated 25th April 1771, 'and from 
it, it appears that Mr. Caj'tier had been removed because he had 
joined in a resolution to retard the execution of the Directors’ 
orders. By a previous letter of loth April, Hastings had been 

* Mis. Fay tells us that Hasiinjjs’ character was never to forget a friend 
ortofortrive a foe. We have seen how he cherished hatred' to N.mda 
Kumar long after he had murdered him, and on 15th October 1783 we 
find him regretting that he had been oblij*ed “ to accommodate a former 
engagement to poor belli to in: ke room for Mr. Dent,” l)ui adding th:it belli 
had an office with which he is satisfied, though much infciior to the other (a 
salt-agency). Appaiently the f.ffire which satisfied bt-lli was that of Post 
Master General. (Seton-Kairs Selections from C. (iazette-, p. 4.) In a letter 
of 10th November 1780 Ha.stings joins belli with Elliot, bogle, Sumner 
and D’Oyly and says they were all “men of eminent merit, and universally 
respected, but unfoitunaiely known to have attached themselves to me.” 
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appointed second In Council at Fort Willicim, and to succeed 
Mr. Cartier as president and governor of Bcngah* It was 
probal)ly either this appointment or that of Supervisors, when 
Hastings was rejected, — according to Scrafton, because he had 
too many crooked lines in his head — which gave occasion to 
Clive’s remark that he heid never heard of Hastings’ having any 
abilities, except for seducing his friends’ wives. By that time, 
Clive may have heard of such part of the Imhoff episode, as had 
taken place on board the Duke of Grafton or in Madras. 

One of Hastings’ first acts was to arrest Mahomed Raza 
Khan and bring him down to Calcutta. This was done in ac- 
cordance witn tl\e orders of the Directors, who told Hastings in 
a confidential letter, to issue private orders for the securing the 
person of Mahomed Raza Khan, together with his whole family 
and his known partisans and adherents, and to make use of such 
measures as his prudence suggested for bringing them down to 
Calcutta. The reasons for this order were that Mahomed Raza 
was supposed to have embezzled the revenues, and also to have 
monopolized rice during the famine of 1770. This last charge 
was brought against him by Hazari Mai, who, though tiie 
brother-in-law of Amichand, was described by Hastings to be 
as upright and conscientious a man as any he knew. 

At about the .same time, Hastings caused Shitab Ral, the 
Naib Diwan of Bihar, to be arrested and brought down to 
Calcutta. This had not been ordered by the Directors, but 
Hastings and the Council considered the step advisable and 
consistent with the tenor of the Directors* instructions.^ They 
judged rightly, for on i6th April 1773, the Secret Committee 
wrote, that the apprehending of Shitab Rai w.is necessary, as he 
had been too long connected with Mahomed Raza to be inde- 
pendent of him. This might be satisfactory to Hastings, but it 
did not make the arrest and degradation of Shitab Rai the less 
a piece of cruel and cold-blooded injustice. He was ac«[uittcd 
> the following year, and Hastings quietly wrote : “ I never 
ilimight him culpable ; I never accused him, nor did the Court 


• From a paper in an appendix to one of Burke’s reports, we learn tliat 
Hastings* emohiinents as Governor of Benjjal were ^^3,000 a year, a duty 
of one p. c. on tlic mint, 4 p, c. consulage on coral, and a* coannissioii 
on the revenues of the Company. It seems thit two and a Inlf p. c. 
calculated on the net profits of the Company’s territorial revenues was 
allowed to the Company's servants. The siini realized was divid-jd iiuo 
one hundred shares, and thirty-one of these ^lirs allotted to the Govei- 
nor as compensation for his not being allowed to tr.ide, and for his not 
being permitted to receive presents. I do not know the total of the^c gains, 
but suppose that it fell a good deal short of the which was given 

to the Governor-General by the Regulating Act 
t According to the S lir, it was Graham who was primarily responsible 
for the arrest of Siuiab Kai. 
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of Directors express any suspicion which glanced at his con- 
duct.” In another letter he writes : “ I have taken much pains 
to investigate the conduct of Rajah Shitab Rai ; I can discover 
no defect in it ; he has shewn himself an able financier ” Again, 
he writes that Shitab R:ii will escape with credit, and that he 
scarce knows wliy he was called to account. The fact seems to be 
that both arrests were made because the Company had resolved to 
stand forth as Diwan and to get rid of the native Naibs, They 
wished to economize Mahomed Raza’s nine lakhs of salary, and to 
employ European agency ♦ Shitab Rai died of a broken heart, 
it is said,-f' shortly after his release, and Hastings tried to make 
compensation for his unmerited sufferings by appointing his 
son, Rajah Kalyan Singh, Rai Rayan for Bihar. 

All authorities agree in giving Shitab Rai a very high char- 
acter and yet he was trained under much the same circumstances 
as Nanda Kumar. When Sir J. Stephen says that a successful 
man, in circumstances such as Nanda Kumar* * * § s, could hardly 
be other than Nanda Kumar was, “ false all through and dead to 
every sentiment except pride, hatred and revenge,” I feel 
inclined to ask how he would account for Shitab Rai.j More- 
over the statement that Nanda Kumar was false all through, 
is contradicted by the testimony of his bitter enemy, Hastings 
who says that he was always faithful to his master, Mir Jafar. 

Under the orders of the Secret Committee, Hastings employed 
Nanda Kumar in the inquiry against Mahomed Raza, but 
when this ended in an acquittal, Nanda Kumar naturally 
received no reward but rather fell into disgrace. The truce 
was at ail end, § and in March 1774, Hastings was writing of 


• The proclamation divesting IMahomed Raza Khan of t]>e office of Naib 
Diwan, and announcing the intention of the Com t of Diieciors to stand 
forth publicly as Diwan, was published by Hastings as early as iitli May 
1772. (Harington, II, 189.) It made no provision for the discharge of 
Mahomed Raza's duties as Naib Nazim. These included the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, and were, 1 imagine, left to the Nazim (Mubau.i^- 
ad-daula) to arrange for. 

t Macaulay got his statement to this effect from the Sair. 

X It is true that he came from Delhi, but be spent his life in Bihar 
and in the service of the Nawab of Bengal and the Company. 

§ Sii J. S. says (1, 46) “1 have stated in the last chapter the points 
ifi Nanda Kumar’s career which brought him into contact with Hastings, 
and which must, beyond all question, have inspired him with a deadly 
hatred for Hastings.” There is, however, nothing in the previous chapter 
to account for Nanda Kumar’s deadly enmity, supposing it to have ex- 
isted. His getting the belter of Hastings in the matter of the collections 
of Bardwan, could not be a grievance to him, and it is only by a blunder, 
(perhaps clerical) thai Sir J. .S. refeis. in a note to a correspondence between 
Clive and Hastings in 1758, as connected with Nanda Kumar’s deposition 
ill 1765. With this last point, Hastings had, of course, nothing to do, as he 
was in England at the time. 
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Nanda Kumar as a dark and deceitful character, whom no 
{gratitude, no kindness, could bind, nor even his own interest 
disengage from crooked politics. It may be that Nanda 
Kumar was not grateful by nature, but I cannot discover 
.tha Hastings ever put him to the test. He compares him 
to the viper whom the countryman cherished in his bosom till 
it revived and bit him, but he docs not tell us ^vhat were the 
favours he conferred. According to Nanda Kumar, if any 
gratitude were due, it was due by Hastings to him for having 
helped him with his local knowledge. On 13th March 1775, 
he said, “ Mr Hastings, until he had informed himself from 
me of the affairs of this country, remained excessively well- 
pleased with me. V'hen he had this knowledge from me, he 
no longer consulted me ; instead of my patron, he became my 
enemy, and acted as such.” This agrees with Hastings* own 
language and with the orders of the Directors. So long as 
Nanda Kumar was likely to prove useful he was patronized 
and encouraged to hope for advancement, but when the prose- 
cution of Mahomed Raza failed, and Hastings no longer wanted 
instruction, he was discarded. He did not succeed in what he 
had undertaken, and as the Company had no intention of 
reappointing Naib Diwans, the contemplated reward was 
never bestowed. Hastings may have employed Nanda Kumar 
against his inclination, but however meritorious this might be, 
and however justly it might entitle him to the tlianks of 
the Directors, it could not alter the fact that Nanda Kumar 
was deceived. Hastings certainly did not tell Nanda Kumar 
that he was his enemy, and that he only employed him under 
tlic orders of the Dircclois, and because he might be tempora- 
rily useful. 

It was while Nanda Kumar was in disgrace and smarting, 
under the disappointment of his hopes and the non-fulfilment 
of Ha.stings* promises, that the Members of Council artived in 
Rcngal. Possibly Nanda Kumar had been looking forward to 
tftcir arrival and plotting with Joseph Fowke, who must have 
been in Citlcutla for some time, as Hastings speaks of Fowke’s 
having sent him letters from there to Madras. (Gleig I, igo.) 
Fowke was apparently a Persian scholar and had been in India 
before, and it is therefore likely enough that he and Nanda 
Kumar had had interviews. According to Hastings, when 
Fowke went down to Khejiri to met the Anson and the 
Aslibnnihamy he took with him a k>ng list of malversations, 
Hastings supposed this the same as Nanda Kumar afterwards 
presented (Glcig I, Si6j and if this was so, it is not clear where 
Sir J. Stephen got his authority for .saying th*at Nanda Kumar 
largely supplemented in his petition the charges which he had 
prcvioiusly circulated. (Stephen I, note.) The Members of 
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Council arrived in October 1774, and at a time when there was 
jilcnty of material fen* an accusation of Hastings. Mahomed 
Raza and Shitab Rai had been acquitted, and though their 
acquittal may have been right, yet. as Hastings himself wrote, 
it was a matter in which it was not possible to steer clear of the 
imputation of injustice on one side or bribery on the other. 
Worse still, there was the Rohilla war. It had come to an 
end, bui the ashes were still smoking, and Col. Champion and 
Hastings were at feud. 

The new members wanted to see Hastings* correspondence 
with Middleton, but he would not produce it, and they had 
therefore no alternative but to recall Middleton. We arc told that 
Middleton’s recall made Shuja-ad-Daula burst into tears. (Gleig 
I, 469) This is not improbable. It must have been sad for him 
to think, that when he had expended so much in bribes, he 
would now have to begin the process over again ! It has generally 
been supposed that Hastings suppressed the correspondence 
with Middleton because it would have convicted him of bribery. 
This is exceedingly likely, and one is justified in presuming all 
things against one who suppresses evidence. This is the 
feme forte et dure appropriate to such a crime. It appears, 
however, from Hastings' letter to Lord Noith (26lh February 
1775) that he had another motive for concealment. He had 
plotted with the vizier to make him independent of the Com- 
pany, and to enable him to enter into direct relations with the 
Crown (.see Gleig II, 50 — 51.) A similar idea had occurred to 
Clive, and had led to his writing a remarkable letter to Lord 
Chatham. No doubt the Directors would have regarded 
such conduct as treachery, and would have come down heavily 
on Ha.stings in con.sequencc. 

1 do not intend to discuss Nanda Kumar’s charges again.st 

Hastings. * It would occupy too much of my space, and also 

- 

* In treaiin" of the proccedinjis in Council, Sir J. Stephen says, 
(f, 52,) that it appears ** it was tlie practice of the Council, that the mcm))e'..> 
i-h‘..‘Uicl sit flown during the ineeiing, and write elaborate c;jsays upon 
important occ.isions. I do not think the minute in question could have been 
wriitcn by any one in less than an hour .and a half ; and whilst Hastings 
was willing, and the clerk copying— for it is not in his handwriting — the 
oilicrs must have sal silent.” 

1 believe that this account is incorrect, and that unless when they 
bi ought them ready written, the menibeis dictated their rcmaiks and did 
not wiite them ; that is, they spoke them, but they were .at the same 
.lime recorded. Whether the cleiks knew shot ihand, as Justice Hyde did, 
1 do not know. In a minute of 21st March 1777, Hastings says, *• 1 drew 
up the minute, while the General and Mr. Francis wcie in oossession of 
the Council tabic, and used the first interval which was allowed mo to intro- 
duce it, which was not till after the hour of two in the aiternoon. Had 
1 waited to make this a separate motion and to take my shaic as usual 
111 tlie dialog; tie which was to follow it; :m eiiliic uctk uuuld not have been 
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I hc'ive treated of the subject in a former number of tin’s Review. 
I may, liowever, remind my readers that many years later, 
Hastings admitted the receipt of out of the 3^ lakhs which 
Nanda Kumar accused him of having taken. Hastings allege'^ 
that this was only a fair sumptuary allowance ; but granting 
that this was a good defence, it was one not likely to avail him 
with councillors who were such Puritans that they would not 
even take dalis. This last fact is chronicled by the Muham- 
medan historian, wdio evidently considers it something astonish- 
ing. Price, too, refers to it, and it is amusing to find that he 
argues in the same way as dali takers do at the present day, 
that it hurts the feelings of the givers to be refused. So 
the old game of cross purposes goes on, the native offers 
because he thinks he is bound to do so, and the Englishman 
accepts because he fears to hurt the giver*s feelings. Price 
is very sarcastic about the councillors* virtue. He quotes their 
resolution of 30th November 1774, to refuse nazzars, and 
has the following N. B. (sic) to Burke. “Are you able to keep 
steady the muscles of your face. Sir, on reading the above 
ridiculous and ostentatious display of mere legal honesty, so 
tightly laced ? Outrageous virtue in the sons of Adam ought 
always to be suspected in whatever shape it appears.” This 
extract serves to enable us to appreciate the dislike felt by the 
liuroi)eans in Calcutta towards the members of Council, and 
their fury at the native who dared to denounce the receivers of 
presents. Price did not know, or did not choose to tell, that 
llasliiigs himself made an exhibition of tightly laced legal 
honesty. On 7th November 1774, we brought two bags 
before the Council, one containing 146 gold mohurs and the 
other 327 riipis of different sorts, and said that the contents had 
been presented to him by various persons from 1st August to 
31st October. He said that he did not think proper to dis- 
continue the practice, but accepted the presents on. behalf of 


sufficieiil, thou};h the board had met every day tobiiiig- them all to a con- 
clubion. On this occasion I cannot avoid taking notice of the use, whether 
proper or improper, our supeiiors will jud^e, to which the General has, 
of Lite, especi.tliy, applied the privilege which he undoubtedly possesses 
of iccording his scniiinents by minutes dictated at the Council board. 
Scarce any subject, even of the most trivial natuie, is allowed by him to 
pa&s without long comments and discussions, all more abounding in peison- 
al leileciions of the points in question. While he is tiius employed, I 
am doomed to the necessity either of exercising my patience by sitting in 
silent atlcniion to the General, during whatever length of time lie chooses 
to consume in this mode of gratifying his ill humour against me, or of 
composing my mind in the adjacent apartment to other business, which 1 
can seldom fitid an interim ot intioducing, or to adjonrn the Council, where 
iny piesence cannot avail to the dispatch of real business, and afford 
ficbli cause ol olieiicc by my dcpaiture.” 
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the Company. On this Barwell remarked : “ What is proper 
for the Governor-General would in me, I apprehend, rather 
appear in the light of a consequential, insigniheant display 
of rigidness in excess.” No doubt he was right : Khwajah 
Michael and the unfortunate inhabitants of Dacca would 
certainly have regarded the production by him of Rs. 250, 
(which he says were all he received from the time of his coming 
down to the Presidency,) as an instance of straining at a mos- 
quito and .swallowing an elephant. They would perhaps have - 
likened him to the lady celebrated in Intlian story who was too 
prudish to allow the moonbeams to enter her chamber, yet 
would swim across a crocodile- haunted river to visit her 
paramour. 

On 8th December, the Council wrote : ** We have refused all 
nazzars. The Governor-General has given his reasons for 
accepting such nazzars and paying them into the Company’s 
treasury : Mr. Barwell has also given his for accepting nazzars 
and not paying them over to the Company. Making every 
allowance for the force of prejudice and custom, they (the 
natives) arc not so dull as to be incapable of understanding 
that it is possible to be their friends without taking their 
money.” Tliis last epigram refers to Barvvcll’s plea that nazzars 
must be taken because the Home Government had enjoined 
that every respect should be paid to native customs. ” I see 
their acceptance,” he say.s, “ in a light of the greatest propriety, 
jDerfcctly consistent with the ideas of the Company, and suggest- 
ive of what they have alway.s requested, ■ attention to the 
particular prejudices,. manners and dispositions of the natives” 

There is a significance in the date, ist August 1774, which 
was chosen by Hastings as the starting-point of liis restitutions, 
for this was the dale prescribed by Section 24 of the Regulat- 
ing Act, as that after which no civil or military servant was 
to reccivc^^resents or gratuities. That Hastings did not go 
further back seems to show that he did not consider the 
receipt of presents illegal until they were made so by the Act.* 

If such was his view, it would appear to have been wrong, 
for the Court of Directors had, as long ago as i6th March 1768, 
.sent out a deed to be executed by Verclst, and by all subsequent 
Governors, binding thcm.selvcs not to take presents. We 
are told that there was no evidence that Hastings ever execut- 
ed such a deed, but on the other hand he had, on loth February 


• Hastings’ defence before the House of Lords shows that this was 
his view. There, when speaking of the ij lakhs, he said “ I will not 
pretend to deny, I nevef did deny that I accepted the usual entertainments 

(Ziafat) which were then (for it was previous to the Act of Parliament 
prohibiting the receipt of picsdUs) usually given to the visitor by 
the vUiled.” 
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1769, when appointed to Madras, signed an indenture that he 
would not take presents, and it was the opinion of Dunning that 
the obligation of this indenture extended to Hastings' subse- 
quent stations, and was not confined to his then station. For 
my purpose, however, it is of no conscqueijce whether the 
distinction was right or wrong. The important thing is that 
Hastings seems to have drawn it, for this adds to the 
probability of the truth of Nanda Kumar’s acchsatioris, seeing 
that they related to a time so far back as 1772. The parade 
of virtue, too, which Hastings made in November 1774, iriust 
have increased his feelings of mortification at being called 
upon to account for receipts of byegone times. It is therefore 
not surprising to find him thrown into a state of fury and despair 
by Nanda Kumar’s charges. He spoke of him as a miscreant, 
an arch scoundrel, and a serpent, and said that informations were 
being raked up out of the dirt of Calcutta. He declared the 
meetings of the 13th, 14th and 17th dissolved, and wrote to his 
friends that, right or wrong, he had no alternative but to do 
this or throw up the service. Sir J. Stephen quotes a state- 
ment by Clavcring that the prosecution of Hastings was not 
founded principally on the evidence of Nanda Kumar and 
Radha Cliaran Rai, and from this argues that Hastings had not 
much interest in destroying Nanda Kumar. (Stephen I, 215.) 
He omits to notice that Clavering was giving his evidence in 
July, after Nanda Kumar’s conviction, which made him a felon, 
and I believe, incapacitated him from giving evidence. At all 
events. Clavering and liis co-adjutors thought that it did so,* 
for on 26th June they recorded that as Nanda Kumar’s evidence 
was invalidated, if not entirely impeached by his conviction, 
inquiry should be made if a bill of discovery could not be filed 
against the Governor-General. Hastings was present when 
this minute was recorded, and merely remarked that it was 
unnecessary for him to give any opinion on the moljon. This 
minute sufficiently accounts for Clavering’s remark, which may 
be explained also by the question being double-barrelled— 
Radha Charan being referred to in it. It does not appear that 
the latter was ever regarded as an important witness. 

That Clavering was not disposed to undervalue the evidence 
of Nanda Kumar is clear from his remarks of the 8th May, 
in the debate about his confinement in the jail. The Judges 
probably are ignorant how much a close confinement may 
endanger the life of this man, which is of so much importance 

* Apparently they weie right, for Mr. Law, Hastings* senior counsel, 
objected to the admission of Nanda Kumar’s evideyce on the ground, among 
other?, that the conviction for forgery made Nanda F^umar infamous, 'and 
that the infamy extended back to the period of the coinmissioQ of the 
crime. 
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to the public for proving an accusation which he has made 
of venality in the Governor-General.’* 

Hastings' conduct in dissolving the meetings of Council 
has been generally condemned, but Sir J. Stephen 
attempts to defend it. He, of course, makes light of such 
authorities as Uurkc and Mill, but I should have thought he 
would have yieldted somewhat to a brother-lawyer, Mr. Saycr, 
who was the Company’s counsel, and whom Sir James calls 
an eminent lawyer. Sayer’s opinion was taken on the point, 
and while he considered that Hastings' procedure was tech- 
nically maintainable, he characterised it as follows : — “ The 
meeting of the Council depends on the pleasure of the Governor, 
and I think the duration of it must do so too. But it was 
as great a crime to dissolve the Council upon base and sinister 
motives, as it would be to assume the power of dissolving, if 
he had it not. I believe he (Hastings) is the first Governor that 
ever dissolved a Council inquiring into his behaviour, when 
he was innocent. Before he could summon three Councils and 
dissolve them, he had time fully to consider what would be 
the result of such conduct — to convince everybody, beyond a 
doubt, of his conscious guilt.” 

The danger to Hastings from Nanda Kumar’s charges was not 
only in the weight of the accusations themselves. There was 
also the encouragement which they gave to other informers. 
Nanda Kumar was not the first person to bring charges of 
peculation, but he was perhaps the first who directly attacked 
llastings. The MalaugiSy or salt-workers, brought charges of 
oppression in November 1774, which affected persons belong- 
ing to Hastings* household. But the first charge of bribery 
seems to have been brought by the Rani of Bardwan. widow 
of Trilok Chand. She began her complaints on 30th Decem- 
ber 1774, but they were then .directed against Mr. (jiaham, 
Hastings made common cause with his friend, and tried, with 
the help of Barwcll, to prevent the Rani from coming to Cal- 
cutta, as she wished to do, in order to substantiate her charges, 
Graham replied to the Rani’s petition by a letter of 6lh January, 
which was drawn up in a very lofty style. Among other things 
he demanded that the Rani should give a penalty-bond for 
some lakhs of rupees, though .surely her position as a mem- 
ber of one of the first families in Bengal was a sufficient 
guarantee. According to Francis, Graham took a more effec- 
tual way of protecting hiir.sclf, namely by bribing Sir Elijah 
Impey. He writes, “ Clavering’s rupture with the Chief Justice 
took place a little before Graham’s departure for England, 
when that man was ‘accused of .seizing the young Rajah of 
Bardwan. and carrying him away a prisoner from his mother’s 
house. The charge was true, Uhe taking away the child from 
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lus mother was not, I believe, denied by Graham,) and mig^ht 
have been very troublesome to Graham if he had not taken 
proper measures to secure the friendship of the Chief Justice. 
From that early moment I conclude that impey had taken his 
line against us. The views of that party in England, which 
had placed such a man in such an employment,^ were now so 
evident, and the success of them so probable, tlvit some of the 
natives, who had heard that Hastings and Iinpey were school- 
fellows, luivc asked me seriously whether they were not of the 
same caste ?” 

Apparently Impey had always a hankering after the flesh- 
pots of Ihirdwan, for he afterwards procured for his cousin 
Fraser, who was the sealer of his court, a large contract for 
repairing the embankments in the Bardwan district. Francis 
intimates, (IMenioirs, II, 122,) that the real contractor was 
Iinpcy liiinself, and evidently this was tlic common notion in 
Calcutta, for wc find that Impey was generally known there 
by the sobriquet of Justice Piilbandi, or tlie Venerable Pul- 
bandi. (Sec Hickey’s Gazette, pitssim.) The matter is a 
digression, but it is such an important illustration of linpcy’s 
character, that I must here give a few details about it. Fiaser, 
then, was liiqiey's cousin, being the son of his mother’s brother, 
and was a member of lu’s household in Calcutta. Francis calls 
him a low, obscure fellow, who had not long ago been the male 
of a shi[), a wMCtcli cif the lowest order, a creature and distant 
relation of Impey, and already well-provided fi)r in the Su- 
preme Court. This is strong language, but the dcsciiption is 
Miljstantially borne out by Fraser’s own accoujit of himself, in 
an affidavit which he made before Justice Hyde on i6th August 
1782. 

In ir lie sn\s : ** Sir E. Tiiipey when lie was about to leave Ku^l.iiul ami 
pn»(:ced to liciiy.il, requesfed ilic deponent, then a chief male in the service 
of the K. I. Ciimpany, to 1 elinqiiisii liis pursuits in that line, aad tmst to 
the inteiest nf the saui .Sir Klij.di to provide for this deponent in India ; 
^nich this depiMient did accoidin^ly, and this deponent fm tlier says ih ic 
the saivi St Khjili has been veiy solicitoii:!, as lliis ticpoiient believes, to 
prnnioie the interest of this deponent ; that as the ediic.ilion tifdiisdcpo- 
neni li ivi n<a licen such as qualified him for the hi^licr and more lucrative 
nfli-.es of ilie .Supreme; Court (.is the said Sir Klijali has often declared tt) 
this depot. eiu) the s.iiiL Sii Klij ih, pi'ocuied him this deponent to be ap 
pointed Sealer of the saul Couit soon after his ti* st institution, to which 
office a yearly salary of Rs. 2000 Arcots and no more is annexed ; and that 
this deponent held no other office whatever in the Supreme Court till the 
month of December in the year 1776, whendte w.is appointed examiner in 
the said Couit, to which office a yearly sal. try of Rs. 6000 Arcots and no 
more is annexed, and that he h.iih not at any time held any other office in 
the said Court except the offices above mculnuied, And this deponent fur- 
tiier says that the profits of the two offices, including fees and sal utes after 
the necessary deductions for clerks and contm-.iencies would nor, if this de- 
ponent did not lodge and board giaiis in the f.nmly of the aaid Sir Kl jali, 
be moie than would bo neccabary to inainiaiu this deponent in decency .lud 

• 40 
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with common necessaries.” In the same affidavit, Fraser says that he 
hoped to be made Superintendent of Police, but that this appoint- 
inent was given to Playdell, that he was then appointed Coroner 
in the latter end of 1778, but as he did not like the office and 
was not sufficiency instructed in law to peiform the duties, he declined the 
appointment. S(*ine time afterwards George B«*gle came into his bedroom 
and recommended him to make proposals about the Puls (embankment). The 
above affidavit, as well as a letter of Iinpey, of August 1782, were called 
forth by Frances’ letter to the Select Committee of 3rd April 1779. 
seems that Francis thought the job really too gross, and therefore wrote home 
about it. He first icfers to a contract given to an unknown man named 
Watte), and which according to him was really in favour of Sir John D’Oyley 
and Dr. lliirn. He then goes on : — “ On I3ih Febiuary 1778, the majori- 
ty thought proper to give a contract for repaiiing the Pii*s of the distiict 
of Hardwari to a Mr. Fraser, for the sum of Rs. 1,80.000 sicca, whereas in 
the settlement of the district formed by Sir John Claveiing, Col. Monson 
and myself for the years 1776 and 1777, the Raj di’s officers had engaged 
and weie bound to peiform the same scivice for the sum of Rs. 25000 
sicca per annum, Mr. Fraser is an infeiior officer in the Supreme Court 
of Judicatiiie, where I understand, he is well provided for. Yon are to 
consider and judge of the views and piinciples which have guided the 
Governor Genet al and Council in the allotment of such a design on terms 
of such immediate profit to a person so circumstanced as you will find 
Mr. Fraser to be, if you think til to inquire into his situation and connec- 
tions. By refciiing to the Consultations, you will fiml that I have gone 
as fat in opposing the measure as the delicate and peisonal nature of the 
question, and perhaps my own safety, would admit of. Let me only assure 
you that it concerns the Company’s service in a veiy high degree. Some 
late resolutions, still mote extraordinary and questionable than even those 
taken in the first instance, have brought these contracts again into view. 
The sum payable to Mr- Fraser out of the Company’s treasure is sicca 
lupces 4,20,000, which, reckoning the cuircnt rupee at two shillings, is equal 
10 ;£48,736, Besides that, you will observe that in the second contract Mr. 
Fraser is authoiized to execute ceitain additional woiks which properly 
belong to Ids contract, and to deliver in extra bills for the same upon 
honour,*'* Fraser’s reply to this is, that he is to deliver his bills upon oath 
and not upon honour ! Francis concluded “ In the case of Mr. Fraser, 
the object meant to be provided for, is sufficiently apparent, and very well 
understood in this place ” 

Frasers; affidavit i.s followed by that of his a?:ent, John Bayne, 
but I think, it will hardly be disputed that the contract was a 
job. Fraser was an uneducated man, who liad been a sailor, ana 
was foisted into the Supreme Court by hi.s relative. He knew 
as little about embankments as about law, ami had, in the nature 
of things, no connection with either. Why should the contract 
be in his name when the work, if done at all. was done by 
Bayne, unless because he was the farzi of Sir Elijah ? It is no 
wonder that wc find in Hickey’s Gazette satirical verses begin- 
ning — • 

“Pulbandi once, in a high fit of crowing,” 

“ Exchdmed tjnis to Archibald Sealer, the knowing.” 

The same journal publishes a satirical letter signed Philan- 
thropus and describing a noble act of generosity on the part of 
Archibald Sealer, who is called one of the hardy sons of the 
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North, who has been for these forty years the sport of Dame 
Fortune and lias combated with adversity in almost every quarter 
of the globe, but who, at length, by the adventitious appoint- 
ment of a friend to an office of importance and trust, has been 
transported to the once flourishing capital ofc llcngal, from 
which period the dawn of his successes began. He has lately 
made a settlement of one lac of rupis on Pulbahdi’s children ” 
Yet, Sir J. Stephen tells us that Impey was like many English 
judges ! 

The inquiry into the Rani of Bardwan’s charges was 
resumed in March, and one of her letters is dated loth 
March, i. £?., one day before Nanda Kumar brought his 
charges. Birju Kishor, the Rani’s diwan, was taken before the 
Board on the 14th March, and compelled to admit accounts in 
which a large number of bribes were set forth. He admitted 
papers showing a gift of Rs. 5,000 to Kanta Babu, and of Rs. 500 
to his “ mate,*’ Kista Charan Chatterjea, but denied Ex. D in 
which Rs. 15,000 were set down as paid to Hastings. Dayaram 
Baral, however, a servant of the Raj, deposed that Ex. 1 ) was 
in his handwriting, and that Birju Kishor had directed him to 
write it. Nanda Kumar may not have instigated tlicse cliarges, 
but he was tlic enemy of Graham and he liad formerly been in 
cliarge of the liardwan district. His connection with Bardwan 
is also shown by tlie fact, that at the forgery trial, Sadaraddin 
stated that when he was munslii to Mr. Graiiam at Bardwan, 
he frequently had occasion to see Nanda Kumar s seal, and that 
it was from this that he was able to recognize it on the receipt 
Ex. F. Mr. Gleig takes the view that the Rani was encouraged 
by Nanda Kumar’s success to attack Hastings, for he says, it 
was not till the success of Nanda Kumar’s devices spread 
abroad that she openly took the field against the Governor- 
General. On 17th March, the majority, in spite of Hastings* 
opposition rewarded the Rani by giving her and her sonjchilats.* 
That Hastings saw a storm gathering against him from all 
tjWc'irters, aj^pcars from a letter of 25th March, in which he says : 
“ The trumpet has been sounded, and the whole liost of informers 
will soon crowd to Calcutta with their complaints and ready 
depositions. Nanda Kumar holds his darbar in complete 
state, sends for zamindars and their vakils, coaxing and 
threatening them for complaints, wliicli no doubt he will get 
in abundance, besides what he forges him.self.** “f* The prog- 
nostic was right, for on 30th M ascii, a new charge was 
brought before the Board by one Zin-al-ab-din Khan, accusing 

* The compliment to the Rani consisted of a paiif of fine wliite shawls 
and an elephant. 

t Macaulay was probably thinking of this, when he wrote the paragrapli 
beginning — *• The natives soon found this out,” 
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Hastings of appropriating two-thirds of the salary of the faujdar 
of Hiigli. In one sense, this was a more serious charge 
than the others, for the money was the Company’s and not 
merely that of Mani Begum, or otiicr natives. The charge 
was apparently true, but true or false, the majority acted on it 
and dismissed the faujdar. On this occasion, too, Hastings dis- 
solved the Council. The faujdar, in humble imitation of 
Hastings ancf Kanta Babu, tried to evade appearing before the 
Board, and when at last lie did so, refused to be sworn, lie, how- 
ever, did not escape so easily as his exemplars. Sir J. Stephen 
says that Nanda Kumar was not concerned with this matter, 
at least ostensibly, but Barwcll’s letters, which he li;is published, 
show that Nanda Kumar was believed by Barwcll to be very 
much concerned in the matter indeed. He says that Zin-al- 
ab-din was Nanda Kuinaris instrument, and that when the fanj- 
(lar was dismissed, Mirza Mehndi, wlio had been Nanda 
Kumar’s servant on Rs. 20 per month, was, at the recommen- 
dation of the latter, appointed to the vacant post on a salary 
of Rs. 3,000 per month.* It was dearly necessary that Hast- 
ings should do something to slop the torrent of accusations, and 
as he consi<!crcd Nanda Kumar the prime mover in them, he 
naturally dealt first witli him. It was only by sti iking tcrn)r 
titat he could avcit destruction.f Mahomed Raza, Mani Begain, 


* Barwell omits 10 mention that this was l>ut the half of what Khan 
Jahan got. Hastings also spt'ke of Mirza Mehndi as a creature of J^’anda 
Kiimai (letter of 2oih May i775)» turned Iiim out and restored Kh.iu 

J than as soon as Monsoids death gave him a majoriiy again- (Proceeaings 
of 8th Noveinijer 177O ) 

+ When the m.ijodiy taxed Hastings with having taken up the conspi- 
racy ch.uge in older to defend himself against Nanda Kumar’s accus.i- 
iioils, Ha^stings adiniiied the allegation, and was very angiy with the 
innjoiiiy for objecting to his tactics. On x8tn May he writes — “ My adver- 
saiies have placed me in a situation |>ecuiiarly diliicult and delicate. They 
have madfe me the butt of unceasing peiaeculioii for tliese seven months 
past, and have called down die whole host of infoimers fiom every quarter 
of Bengal against me. Yet when 1 have endeavoiued to bring to ju^iite 
men charged \iiih a conspiiacy to nun my foriiine and blast my character 
with forged and linellous accusations, the same cliarge is retoited upon me 
by the genilemen of the majority, although in all ilitir most violent attacks 
upon me, they have made professions of the deepest concern for the honour 
of the Governor-General, and the prosecution of Kaj.i Nanda Kumar, anti 
others, for a conspiracy is rcpiesenied by them as having a tendency, which 
in this connection, can only nuan a design or iiueiition to prevent or 
deter him from peisisting in making good those dL-coveiies, whicli he lias 
laid before the Boaid. Ths is the veiy wanionness of oppie-^sion. It is 
like putting a man on the rack, and exclaiming with him for snuggling with 
his tormentois.” 

Sii James Stephen lemarks : ** the piosecuiion of Nuncomar for conspiracy 
was regarded by the Council, and was afiei wards repiesenied by Biiike and 
KUiot, as a counterstroke to Niincomar’s attack upon him, and no doubt it 
was so, but why with Kanurs evidence before him, Hastings was not to 
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and even the wretched Kamiladdin, were joining in the cry and 
there was no forseeing the end. But a resource was at hand. 
There was the faithful bosom of Sir Elijah Impey, and there were 
the thunders of the Supreme Court. The employment of this 
new and strange engine from over the sea, resembled in its effects 
the artillery invented by the rebel angds, ancl enabled Hast- 
ings to confound and scatter the general, the colonel, and the 
war-office clerk, as well as the crowd of chattering Bengalis 
who mustered round their standard. 

Granting that the taking the one-and-a-half lakhs from Mani 
Begam could be defended or excused, it is clear that the Mem- 
bers of Council were not disposed to consider it as justifiable. 
They were prepared to make Hastings refund, indeed, called 
upon him to do so, and it is obvious that the fact that the taking 
of the money could be palliated or even defended would only 
make Hastings and his friends the more indignant with Nanda 
Kumar. It was an old story, and had occurred before the 
Regulating Act was passed or the ex-war office clerk had 
received his appointment. Surely it was monstrous that it 
should now be raked up against the Governor! Wliat business 
had a Member of Council with things which happened in 1772 ? 
And if Hastings must be called to account, what would happen 
to subordinates such as IVirwell and Vansittart ?* 

Naiida Kumar brought his chaigcs on nth and 13th March 
and Sir James Stci)hen says that the Councillors only inquired 
into them on these two days. Perhaps this was too precipitate, 
but Hastings was himself largely to blame for it. He would 
not attend the Council himself, nor would he allow his banyan 
to attend. I am not convinced that the m.ijoiity did not act 
properly in bringing the matter to a head by calling on Hast- 
ings to refund. This was to send him a challenge which he 
might answer, and at all events, the referring of the matter to 
their law-officers was in accordance with Barweirs opinion, 
that the Supreme Court was the proper place in winch to try 


take the matter into Court, I c.iniiot undersland. He had no other legiti- 
m lie mo/ie ot self-defence, and this was perfecily legitimate.*’ Neither 
IJasungs nor Sir J. S. has explained how the piuseciiiion of Nnnda 
Kiim.ii for coiispinnjj in Aprils 10 get up bnamads (accusations against 
men in power) could clear Ha«>tings’ charactei of the charges brought in 
March. Is it tine that Hastings had no other legitimate mode of defence ? 
Could he not have denied that he liad taken the biibes ? and could he not 
have piosecuted Nanda Kumar for lii»el ? 

♦The extract fiom Bai well’s coiiespoinience with which Sir James Stephen 
concludes his woik, shows the state of feeling in Calcutta. “ Even adinit- 
ling tlie Governor to have beiicliied by presents, this mode of muting 
people upon the rack to accuse him, and paying dihcrs with lands, higli 
offices, and honours, for doing so, is a tyranny that must blend falsehood 
with truth, and make equivocal any testimony thus obtained.” 
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the question. Sir James Stephen knows that ex parte proceed- 
ings are generally short, as absence is not unreasonably regard- 
ed as a kind of confession. Mr. S?iyer thought Hastings’ 
conduct a sufficient proof of guilt Nor is it correct to say 
that the only inquiry into the charges was that of iith and 13th 
March. When Hastings would not refund or even answer the 
demand for restitution, the majority made further inquiries. 
They deputed Mr. Goring to inquire into Mani Begam*s 
accounts in Murshidabad, with special reference, apparently, to 
the lakh and a half of rupis which she was said to have paid 
to Hastings, and a great deal of Goring s inquiry referred to this 
sum. His evidence is to be found in Appendix F. to the 
Eleventh Report. He there says that Nanda Kumar was under 
prosecution, and executed while he himself was at Murshidabad 
on this commission, and he bears testimony to the strong 
impression made by the execution on the natives there, and to 
their feeling, that it would thereafter be impossible to bring 
charges against men in power. 

On 27th March, Hastings wrote letters to Graham and Mac- 
leane (Gleig, 1 , 521) which show how terrified he had become. 
He informed them that he had formed a resolution to leave 
India and return to England by the first ship of the next 
season, if the earliest advices from England contained a dis- 
approbation of the treaty of lienares or of tlie Rohilla war, and 
marked an evident disinclination towards him. In that case, 
lie says, “ I can have nothing to hope, and shall consider myself 
at liberty to quit this hateful scene before my enemies gain 
their complete triumph over me. If, on the contrary, my con- 
duct is commended, and I read in the general letters clear 
symptoms of a proper disposition towards me, I will wait the 
issue of my appeals.’’ ♦ 

Sir James Stephen uses this letter as an argument to prove 
that Hastings had nothing to do with the prosecution of Nanda 
Kumar. “He says, “ a man was hardly likely to plan a judicial 
murder in order to avoid the possible loss of an office, which he 
had authorized his agent to resign upon a contingency un- 
connected with the persons to be murdered.” This is hardly 
fair, for Hastings’ meaning dearly was, that matters were going 
so much against him, that unless he got supported about the 

* The appeals here referred to .'lie those made by Hastings to the Couit 
ofDircctois When the quairel between Hastings and the majority had 
leached a climax, both paities agreed to appeal to the Uircctois. Hastings 
talks of this as his last resource, and speaks of making a solemn appeal. 
(Consultatiuns of Sth December 1774). On this occasion, Harwell diew 
up a minute which, I th\;ik, fully disposes of any claim he might have had 
to be considered a man of ability. I’ossibly it was to ibis that Francis 
referred when he said that Harwell’s st}lc might be gatlicicd from his 
minute. 
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other and former matters, he would have nothing to hope. If 
bacUcd up about the former matters, /. the treaty of Benares, 
&c., he would hold on and await the issue of his appeals against 
the majority. This is clear enough from his letter of the same 
date to Lord North. In this, he says, “ agents, ohosen from the 
basest of tlic people — and none but the basest would have un- 
dertaken such an office — liave been excited to bi*Sng accusations 
against me, of receiving presents in the course of my former 
government. These accusations, true or false, have no relation 
to the measures which are the ground and subject of our 
original differences ; but my opponents undoubtedly expect, 
that if they can succeed to lower my piivatc character in the 
opinion of the world, the rectitude and propriety of my public 
conduct will be overlooked, and that their credit will rise in 
proportion as mine is debased.” (Gleig, I, 518) A similar view 

is taken in the letter of 25th March 1775, to Graham and Mac- 
leane. (Gleig, I, 513 ) There Hastings speaks of the new mode 
of attack whicli his adversaries have taken up, and says that 
the object clearly is to divert attention from his opponents’ 
recent conduct, and to fix it on events which long ago received 
complete approval, and of which the memory is now almost 
obliterated {i. e.^ the affairs of Mani Begam and Guru Das in 
1772). The attack, too, was one against which his agents could 
not well defend him, for they had left India before it was made. 
It is then clear that Hastings affected to treat the question of the 
receipt of presents as a matter of private conduct only, and was 
apprehensive of the bad effects the disclosures would have on 
his credit as a public man. It may be remembered that when 
a genuinely private matter occurred, namely the intrigue of 
Francis with Mrs. Grand, Hastings and Barwcll used it as a 
means of discrediting Francis, and were mean enough, as tlie 
latter remarks, to send that business” home to the Court. But 
Sir James Stephen has made a more serious erroiitlian the , 
one just noticed, for he has taken Hastings* letter of 27th March 
tf) be the authority on which Macleane tendered Hastings* 
resignation. No doubt he has been led into this error by Gleig, 
but it is still an extraordinary mistake. If he had read the 
letter with care, he must have seen that it was not a resignation 
letter at all. The word resignation is not mentioned. Macleane 
received verbal as well as written instructions from Hastings.* 

* The subject of the resignation, and of Hastings* repudiation of it, is 
discussed in an immense despatch of 20V paragraphs (many, however, 
relating to oilier matters,) from the Directors, dated 23rd December 1778. 
It is there said that the evidence of Vansittart and Stewart, was full, explicit 
and direct on the subject of the power. It appear^fiom para. 26 of this 
letter that Graham died shortly after his ai rival in England (he and 
Macleane arrived in the spring of 1776^ and that consequently, Madcaiie 
was in October 1776, Hastings’ sole agent. 
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In the letters quoted by Gleig ( 11 , 88 ) he describes his interview 
with Mr. Becher, and how the latter asked him if he had no 
formal instrument of resignation to produce. “ No,” he replied, 
“ I believe neither Mr. Hastings nor any of those who were 
present thought it, a matter of so much formality ; if certain 
things were not obtained, I was ordered to signify Mr. Hastings’ 
wish to be relieved ; if they were obtained I was ordered not to 
make this signification. But the orders were so strict and positive 
that I entreated, and with difficulty obtained, some latitude as to 
the time and mode of notifying the intention. I have now noti- 
fied to you Mr. Hastings’ wish to have a successor appointed, and 
no blame can lie with me now, but that of having ventured 
so long to delay it. Mr. Becher asked who was present 
when Hastings gave his instructions. I replied, ‘ Mr. Graham 
and Mr. Vansittart heard me receive my instructions ; they 
were communicated to Mr. Stewart next morning.’” This was 
on nth October 1776, and on the i6lh idem, Vansittart and 
Stewart were examined by the Directors. Graham could not be 
examined for he had been very ill, and had gone to Lisbon. 
(Gleig II, 68.) 

Van.sittart’s account of the matter may be read in his letter to 
the Court of Directors, dated 13th April 1781, (Authentic copy 
of corre.spondence in India vol. VI. p p. 70, et scq. Debrctt, 1787.) 
The letter deserves to be given at length, lie says : — 

‘‘ Honourable Sirs, 

Having seen a pamphlet entitled a short i\cconnt of the Resignation of 
Warren Hasting?, Fsq., in winch my name appe.irs as a witness to the 
authority given to Mr. Macleane, whicli auinui iiy lias been dis ivowecl by 
Mr. Hastings, I think it necessary to stale the part 1 took in this trans- 
action somewhat more at lenuih than is recoided in y«)ur proceedings 
of the 23rd of October 1776. I will nor, at this distance of time, undertake 
to charge my memory with the precise wtnds of mv lestimony : but 1 can 
assert will/ confidence that it was to the following effect That when Mr. 
Hastings g-ave his instructions to Mr M icleane, on his departine from 
Bengal in the beginning of 1775, he told him he would not continue .1 nomi- 
nal Governor without any leal powei, but was rcsolveil to quit his bt.itio", 
unless by the removal of General Cia wring, Mr. Fiancis, or Coloiul .Mon- 
son, or by the addition of some friend of his own to tlie Coiiii<il, iheaiiihoiiiy 
was given him as well as tiie name ; and that he authoiised him to declaic 
this resolution wherever he thought prooer. It is very true, as Mr H istmgs 
observes in his letter of iStli August, 1777, 'that he did not authorise 
me to give testimony ; hut it is equally true that he did not forbid my doing 
it; and therefore, wiien his Agent, .Mr. Macleane, requested it of me, I 
would not have been justified in lefusing. Mr. Macleane wiote to me to 
beg I would attend in Leadenhili street for this purpose; 1 came fioin 
Berkshire in consequence. I had at the time a perfect recollection of the 
words Mr. Hastings had used, and 1 repeated them literally without attempt- 


• This is the famous letter saying that no event of his life ever befell him 
for which he was so little piepared as the news of the notification made 
by Colonel MacHane. 
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ing to explain them. It rested with the Court of Directors to deteriniue 
whether or not they amounted to authority for a resignation. If the origi- 
nal minutes of the testimony I gave to the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and 
Mr. Becher can be found, and the instructions to Mr. Macleane, which Mr. 
Hastings says he has in his possession, are produced, the former will 
appear to be merely a confirmation of the latter.* Witii respect to the 
resignation, I understood from Mr. Macleane that it was not intended that 
Mr. Hastings should be obliged to quit the goverment immediately on the 
receipt of the advices from the Court of Directors, but only that he should 
do it in time to leturn to England by some of the ships of the season ; 
and it has been mentioned to me in letteis from Bengal, that although Mr. 
Hastings disapproved of the resignation, it was leally his intention to have 
abided by it, till General Clavering’s attempt to di.^^pussess him by violence, 
and ihc subsequent occurrences, induced him to pursue a dififerent conduct.'* 

In connection with this subject, it may be noted that Hastings in his 
letter of 6th January 1781 to the Court, informing them that he had appoint- 
ed M.ijor Scott as his piivate agent, says that he had particularly 
provided that he would never sutTer any person whatever to pei foi in any 
act in his name that might be construed to imply a resignation of his 
authority. “1 protest,’’ he says. “ against the exercise of so dangerous a 
power, from its having been assumed upon a former occasion, without being 
warranted by iny consent, or by any previous instructions that could bear 
the most distant tendency to such a measiiie.’* 

Macleane showed two papers to three of the Directors, but 
the letter of 27th March can hardly Iiave been one of them, for 
it contains notliin" which could not have been .shown to the 
whole Court. Bcsidc.s, it appears that the papers which Mac- 
Icane .showed, were papers written in Januaiy, just before hi.s 
Icavinjg for lilngland. llastinjgs* letter to Sykes (Gleijg II. rS5,> 
in which he professes to endeavour to recollect what his instruc- 
tions to Graham and Macleane were, and gives liis own and 
Harwell’s impression of their substance, is of itself enough to 

dcmon.strate that the letter of 27 lh March is not one of the 
resignation papers. 

Sir James .Stephen is inaccurate in saying, that the letter of 
27th March was written to Hastings’ agents in England. At 
the time it was written, Graham and Macleane werc^ on the 
iiigh seas, having left Calcutta only about two months. -f* His 
olJject in writing was to tell them that he would not wait for 
the result of their negociations. They had been told verbally 
and also by papers of instructions, to tender his rc.signation if 
certain conditions were not complied with, but now he told them 


* Hastings in the letter of 15th August, tells the Directors that he has these 
letteis, but I am not aware that he ever produced'] them. Surely his own 
words are sufTicient to dispose of the question of his agents’ powers. On 
29th June 1779 ke writes, “I believe and" think it obvioii?, that I 
gave them an uniimited discretion to act for me as they thought best.'* 
To Lord Noith he said that he was not pleased wiih M|icleane’s engagement, 
but that he held himself bound by it and was resolved to ratify it. 

t Macleane went home in the Dutton, and in February J775 had got 
no further than Madras, having tarried there forj iiistiuclious fiom Ins 
other priiicipul, the Nawab of Arcoi. 
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in supercession of, or in continuation of, the former instructions 
that he would quit India by the first ship of the next season, 
that is, in the cold weather of 1775-6 He evidently contem- 
plated starting before he could hear from them, for he writes 
that he will contrive to stop at the Cape for intelligence. The 
date of Macleane and Graham’s departure for England is given 
with sufficient accuracy by Francis in a letter to Lord Clive, 
of i2th January 1775, in which he says : “ Macleane goes home 
by this mail, along with the Hon. Mr. Stewart.” He adds, 
“ They arc both commis.sioned, as 1 verily believe, to support 
Mr. Hastings, and do us all the mischief they can. Hastings 
will assuredly .stand his ground till the return of the letters ; 
not from any comfort he enjoys in Jii.s office or any real desire 
to continue in it, but he is afraid of a shot in his rear, and 
dire necessity makes him face about. He has no possible hope 
of saving liis head, but by suppressing those discoveric.s, which 
would be immediately made if he were to keep (leave ? ) his 
ground,” No doubt it was Hastings^ intention to await the 
return of the Ictler.s, and the fact that on 27th March he changed 
his mind and resolved to quit India at once, .shows how much he 
had been affected by the discoveries of Nanda Kumar. Still 
inoie conciiisive, perhHp.s, is the fact, that when Nanda Kumar 
was .sent to jail for forgery, and “in a fair way to be hanged,’* 
as Hastings put it, he retracted the resolution of 27th March and 
rc,soIvcd to .see the issue of his appeal ; in other word.s, to wait 
for the return of letters. Could anything be more indicative 
of the connection between Hastings and the forgery prosecution 
than these two letters, one dated 27th March and the other i8th 
May 1775 ? The last letter gives, incidentally, another proof of the 
connection between Hastings and the prosecution. He tells his 
ft lends that after Nanda Kumar's commitment. Ram Krishna, 
the adopted .son of Rani Bhowaiii, sent an emi.ssary to Kanta, 
entreating H.istings* forgivene.ss, and offering to reveal the arts 
which had been practised on him by Nanda Kumar to compel 
him to put his seal to the petition. Here, then, was anot\'or 
informer, ready to recant like Kamiladdin, as soon as he .saw 
the danger of attacking the Governor, but he was either too late, 
or he was faint-licartcd, for the General (Clavering) sent for him, 
and took a second petition from him, and “ now,” says Hastings, 
he is tied down to tlie party for ever.” 

Laughlin Macleane w'as a remarkable man in his way, and 
merits some description., • He was an Indian officer, and seems 
to have taken part in the campaign of 1764, (Broorne’.s Bengal 
Army, 450.) Then he went home, and must have acquired some 
reputation as a pa^nphletcer, for he is 24th on the list of tlic 
42 persons who have been alleged to be Junius, He returned 
to India not long after Ha.stings, being sent, as Francis puts it, 
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by Sir George Colebrooke, from the cabals of the India house, 
and the ruin of Change Alley, to control the accounts of the 
army in India. In plain words, he was made Commissary- 
General. Then, according to Francis, Hastings wanted an agent 
in England, and he did not think that Graham and Lawrcll 
should go home without the assistance of some person who 
understood the political geography of England. • So Macleane 
was induced to resign liis place, and once more meet beggary 
and his creditors in Leadenhall Street. He came out to 
India again, and resumed his employment with the Nawab of 
Arcot. He was eventually drowned in the S 7 vailo 7 v. Probably 
this was fortunate for Hastings, for it prevented the world from 
ever hearing Macleanc's account of the resignation affair. It 
was under Macleane that Elliot acquired his talents for intrigue, 
and Macintosh seems to have been a pupil in the same school. 

I think that there can be no doubt that Hastings' real reason 
for lefu-bing to resign was Monson’s death in September 1776. 
This gave him again a majority, for he had a casting-vote. 
Another reason was the honour conferred on Clavering by 
api)ointing him to the Order of the Path. Macleane and 
Stewart looked upon this as a breach of the compromise under 
Hliich they had tendered the rc.signation, and wrote to Hastings 
that he ought not to resign. Their letters were despatched from 
Pi)it.sinouth, and apparently before the Rif pan (in those days 
'‘pclt thus) sailed, so that Hastings would get them at the same 
.‘iirie with the Directors’ acceptance of his resignation. It would 
thcieforc appear that his agents would have approved of liis con 
duct in refusing to give up the government to Clavering, though 
il is not likely that they would have agreed to his denying their 
powers. * 

Meanwhile the tender of the resignation liad been of great 
service to .Hastings, and was another instance of the marvellous 
luck which attended him throughout life.-f* It silenced his 
enemies, and gave him an ca.sy and honourable retreat. “ But 
foi*this. Lord North," as Stewart wrote (Glcig, II, 92,) “ would 


* Hastings has been blamed by boih friends and foes for choosing such 
a fool as Major Scoti for his agent. Peihaps he took the best man he 
could get ; capaolc men with characters to lose would be shy of acting for a 
principal who might ai any tune throw them over. It appears from an aliusioii 
by Gleig that iheie was eventually a lupture between Hastings and Scott. 

t It should, perhaps, rather be set down a| an insiance of Hastings* un- 
scrupulous adioiiness. He was certainly a w.iry-wi.-^e Ulysses and (to use 
an epithet of Carlyle; the shiftiest of men. Tlie following bon mol occurs 
in Hickey’s Gazette. “ A com tier being in company il^e other evening, was 
desired to give his toast, upon which he gave the Gieat Mogul (Hastings) j 
but not seeing it go round, lie asked where he stuck ; upon whicli a gentle- 
man lately arrived from the niofussil, and who sate next him, diinking off 
his glass, very coldly replied, “At nothing, by G— d.** 
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have praised your abilities, and moved the house to prosecute 
y(^u upon the evidence of Nanda Kumar, and Lord Mansfield 
would have cried up your code of laws, and mustered all his 
forces, as he actually did, to go down to the India House to 
vole against you. ’* No doubt after the danger was passed, 
1 Tastings could write ironically about Stewart and Macleane's 
congratulations, and say, “ I am congratulated on the happy issue 
of the negociation, in the preservation of my honour, and my 
fame, and on the complete victory which I have obtained.” 
Jiiit the danger was a very real one while it lasted.* As 
Macleane wrote on 25th June 1776 : “ My last letter, dated 25th 
March, and the few lines I got forward in April, wi>uld inform 
you of the very ho.stile intention^ of administration towards 
you, and of the critical state of your affairs here. But when 
I wrote those letters, I had no idea of the very great lengths 
it was determined to proceed for your removal.” Then he goes 
on to say that the most injurious calumnies w'erc industriously 
propagated against Hastings, and that in May 1776, it was 
determined to bring forward again the motion that had been 
before negatived by the Court of Directors for addressing the 
Crown to remove Messrs. Hastings and Barw'ell from their 
respective stations in Bengal. 

Lord North, as an old placeman, foresaw that Monson\s death 
might affect Hastings’ willingnc.ss to resign, and spoke to 
Maclcanc on the subject. Maclcanc replied : “ My Lord, Mr. 
Hastings is a man of the strictest honour, and one of tlie 
wannest friends of tlic King’s government ; if, your Lordship 
will honour me with the confidential communication of your 
wishes, I will pledge myself to you that, barring unforeseen ac- 
cidents, your dcMirc shall be conveyed to Mr. Hastings in three 
months, and that he wiW cheerfully comply with it.” I supi.x>se 
Macleane was intending to send a let ten* overland. Terhaps Lonl 
North, when he iieard these assurances of the old intriguer, may 
have wished, like Pascal’s friend, that he had some one who 
would vouch for Maclcane’s being of the strictest honour ! 


• The daiv^ers averted by tlie resi<«nation were, ist, that there should be a 
full inquiry into HabUn^s* conduct. 2nd, that if he had been removed as 
was pui posed, he could not have been lesiored wiihoul the voles of three- 
fourths of the Directors, wheieas, if he had resijjned, a bare majority would 
have been sufficient. 

f Monson was ill for about^two months and as his death seemed probable, 
Hastings speculated on it, as he had done in tlie case of Nanda Kumar. 
(Glei}; II, 112 ) His words are ; “ Havinj; had some time afforded me, by 
the stioug probability which there was of Colonel Mouson's death for some 
time before it came to pass, to deliberate on the consequences of it, I have 
already drawn the line of my conduct, with the concurrent opinion and 
advice of Mr. Barwell and Sir E. linpey, and have written to Lord North 
lu infuim him of it.*' 
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It will now be convenient to consider whether Hastings ever 
made any admission of having employed Impey to hang Nanda 
Kumar. 

In 1779 or 1780, Hastings wrote to his friend, Lawrence 
Sulivan, descriljing Sir E. Impey as a man tg whose support 
lie was at one time indebted for tlie safety of his fortune, 
honour and reputation.* The question is, to* what do these 
words refer. • 

Lord Macaulay held that they could refer only to the case 
of Nanda Kumar, and that they must mean that Impey hanged 
Nanda Kumar in order to support Hastings. 

Earl Stanhope, Sir John Kaye and Sir J. Stephen hold 
that they refer to the dfspute between Clavering and Hastings 
about the resignation. 

In my humble opinion Macaulay is right, and this for the 
following reasons : (i.) There is some resemblance between the 
words of Hastings’ letter and those used by him on 29th April 
1775, to describe the plots of Nanda Kumar and others. He 
wrote of these as most base and infamous artifices to ruin his 
character and fortune Still more similar are the words quoted 
above, p. 316 note when he speaks of a conspiracy “to ruin 
my fortune and blast my character with forged and libellous 
accusations.” f 

( 2 .) Impey took a much more prominent part in the support 
of lla.stings in 1775 than he did in 1777. In 1775 he took 
up the complaint of Kamiladdin on a private message from 
llastings, and he took the principal part in the trial for forgery. 
It is misleading to say that he was then only one of fiiur 
judges. As Chief Justice he had a casting voice J and if he 
had chosen to agree with Chambers, Nanda Kumar would not 
have been tried under the statute of George II., and he would 


* (Ileij; dors not jjive tlie ci.itc of this letter. It may havc^been written 
in 1779, for on January 9 di» Impey was Dear Sii *’ — injj his old friend. 

• + Ills chai.ictcr w()uld he blasted by the nccii^ations, for they afTected 

his iuie^iity. In 1783 he used a similar phrase to Mi. Droze when iefeirin« 
to a charije a'»ainsi liis intejjiity, and wrote, “My name and foitune would 
be blasted and luined.” (Gleig III, 18.) 

X On one iinpoitant occasion, Impey made use of his casting voice. 
This was when the Company’s advocate applied for a rule to prevent 
levenue debtois from eluding the aiithoiity of (lovernnient, by bringing 
collusive suits in the Supreme Court. This rule could not be granted, says 
Hastings, without a virtual acknowledgment of the right of the Company 
to imprison their diwani dditois in thv (own of Calcutta. I'his question 
was raised in Kamiladdin's case. At that time, Hastings had reason for 
suppoiling Kamil, and therefore did not side with the majority. In 
November 1776, he was of a diflerent opinion. Ii^ipey and Chambers were 
in favour of the rule, and it was therefore granted by virtue of his casiing 
vote, in spite of the protests of Lemaistre and Hyde, who drew up twelve 
articles of ol>jcctions to it. (Gleig II, 117. 
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have been respited after conviction, I know that this latter 
jK^int has been doubted, but we have it on the testimony of 
Captain Trice who was on the grand jury, and who seems to 
have been present throughout the trial. 11 c says, “ Sir Robert 
Cl^ambers, one o>f the judges, did move his brethren to post- 
pone the ejcccution until His Majesty’s pleasure should be 
known.” He goes on to say that Sir Robert withdrew his 
motion on account of Radha Charan Mitra’s case and of its 
having been shewn to him that Nanda Kumar’s name headed 
the petition in that case. The latter part of this statement 
is incorrect, but it is likely enough that the case was referred 
to. Price adds that he is sorry tha^ Clnimbcrs withdrew his 
motion, although he does not think that it would have made 
any change in the opinion or conduct of the majority. It was 
Impey who presided as Chief Justice at the trial ; it was he 
who charged the jury, and according to Hrix (one of Nanda 
Kumar’s counsel) he spoke as if he was sui)reme, for he said 
that if Kista Jiban had not prevaricated after the evidence 
was clo.sed, Jic would have directed the jury to find Nanda 
Kumar not guilty. It was Imi)ey who was publicly thaiikcd 
by the grand jury and the merchants for his conduct in tlie 
trial, and whom they a.sked to .sit for his portrait, and lie in 
turn accepted tlic compliment as specially addressed to him- 
self. He said : “ I entertain the higliest .sense of the great 
lionour done me by the inaik.s of esteem which you are pleased 
l)articularly to address to me. It is with the greatest 
alacrity that I accept of the honour propo.scd me ’’(having 
his portrait taken). * 

(3.) It .seems to me that Hastings’ mind was running on 
the occurrences of 1775 when he was writing to Sulivan, for 
he went on to speak of Chambers as one ‘‘ who has made no 
.scruple. to avow himself my enemy. God knows why.” Now, 
how had Chambers shown himself Ilasting.s’ enemy except 
in the affair of Nanda Kumar ? In the resignation question, 
lie concurred with Impey, Lemaistre and Hyde. If, too, the case 
was so clear that even an enemy concurretl in hoKling that lie 
liad not vacated tlie govcrnme.nt, what rca.son had Hastings for 
being specially grateful to Impey ? 

(4.) The judges did not decide that Hastings was right in dis- 
avowing his agent, and that in fact Macleane had exceeded 
his instructions. If they had done this, Hastings might have said 
that they saved his honour and reputation, but the fact is that 


• Impey’s letter to Governor Johnstone, which Sir J. S. has published, 
is the best comment on the remark that he was only one of four judges. 
He therein cleaily intimates that he could have saved Nanda Kumar, and 
fcays nothing about being pi evented or ovei ruled by the other judges. 
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they never touched this point It was not referred to them, 
and they had no materials for judging of it, as Macleane was not 
in India then, for tlicrc is a letter from him (Gleig, II., 98,) dated 
London, 12th May 1777. The judges, therefore, could not exa- 
mine liim, nor could they examine Vansittart or Stewart, or see 
what they had said. In August 1777, Hastnigs said in his 
letter to the Directors that he had copies of two papers of 
instructions to Macleane, but he did not produce them then, 
nor apparently at any subsequent time, and at the time of the 
reference to the judges, in June, his story was that he could 
not find the papers. (See his letters of 2Sth June 1777 Gleig, 
Ih, 155, where he says that he could not distinctly remember 
what instructions he had given to Graham and Macleane, and 
that if he had kept a copy, he had mislaid it.) The wliole of 
the proceedings in India are published in appendix No. 14 
to the ninth report of the House of Commons, and we there 
have a list of the papers submitted to the judges. Hastings’ 
alleged instructions arc not among them, and in fact, all that 
the judges got were the* papers which had come out in tlie 
Rtppon. The judges gave their decision late on the night of 
the 28th June, and what they said was: 

“ Upon mature consideration of the papers submitted to ns, we are iin- 
aiiiinously, clearly, and decidedly, of opinion, that the pl.ice and office of 
Governor Geueial of this presidency has not yet been vacated by Mr. 
llasiin^s ; and that the actual assumption of the Government by the mem- 
ber of liie Council next in succession to Mr. Hastings, in consequence of 
any deduction which can be made from the papers communicated to us, 
would be absolutely illegal for the following reasons : ” 

“ (First,) necause the office of Governor-General was conferred on Mr. 
Hastings by act <)f paili.iinent, and accuiding to the tenor of that act 

can only be vacated by death, removal, or resignation. That Mr. Hast- 
ings is not dead is a notorious fact ; no intention is manifested, or act 
done by the Directors in the least tending to his icmoval ; and we ate 
tirmly of opinion that he hath not actually lesigned.” 

(Second.) Col, Macleane's letter, the only instrument by which Mr. 
Hastings can by any one be conceived to have lelinquished his office, 
is in fact no resignation, but a notification of the Governor-GeneraPa 
%U'sire to resign, llis woids are, speaking of Mr, Hastings, he lias authorised, 
empowered, and directed me to signify to you his lUshe to fesi<^n his office 
or Cioveinor-General of Bengal, and to request your nominaiioii of a 
successor to the vacancy, which will probably be occasioned in the supreme 
council. He neither asserts himself to be authorised, nor does he take 
upon himself, in fact, to make any actual resignation ; he only intimates 
an intention of the Governor which is to take place in future. He does 
not lequest a nomination of a successor to a vacancy which he had by 
his letter effected, but of that which would in future be occasioned by 

Mr. Hasting's carrying his intent into eiecution and actually resigning. 

*«*••«•••• 

“ (Ninth.) Another circumstance which sinkes us most forcibly is 
that the Court of Diiector?, aided as they ai^ by the be&t legal advice 
must have known that if Mr. Hastings had in October last vacated the 
office of Governor- General he could have had no legal voice in the 
council heie.” Finally, they say we have given the papers and subject a 
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consideration which has taken ud several hours, * wishing to deliver such 
an opinion as from the reasoning of it, not from its nutlioiity, mi^ht claim 
weight siifBcient to prevent the fatal consequences of a divided govern- 
ment, but we do assure you that none of the time hath been taken up by 
settling a difference of opinion. There is not one point in which from the 
first to the last we have not entiiely concurred. We transmit it in strong 
hopes that it may have the effect, the consideiation of which could only 
have led us to give an opinion at all ; and most ardently pray to God that 
it may avert the mischiefs which seem to impend over the East India Com- 
pany and this country.*' 

I submit that this account of the matter does away with the 
idea that Hastings was specially indebted on this occasion to 
Sir Elijah. If tlie latter had gone against him, the decision 
would still have been in Hastings* favour. 

The Judges’ opinion on the resignation question is an able 
piece of lawyers* work, but I do not think that it can be 
regarded as sound. It has too much of the refining and 
quibbling about words, which .seems to have characterised 
Impey’s habits of thought. Though the Judges were unani- 
mous, yet their view cannot carry as much weight as that 
of the Court of Directors, for their opinion was formed hastily, 
and without taking evidence. They only sat one night, and 
the pressure on them to save the peace of the settlement at any 
cost was not favourable t() calm dolibcr.ition. They also, in 
a manner, prejudged the (jueslion, for they assembled at the 
instance of Hastings and Harwell before the point had been 
referred to them by the other side. As Macaulay sa\s, 
Hastings risked nothing by proposing the reference. The 
Directors, on the other hand, had more than one consultation, 
and though Maclcaiie’s letter was pre.scntcd on loth October, 
they did not accept the resignation till the 23rd idem. The 
judges surely made too much of the words “ desire to resign.*’ 
How else can a servant intimate Jiis resignation ? lie cannot 
resign when he likes, and etiquette, at least, requires tliat he 
should express himself as desiring to resign, and not as 
actually resigning. When a civil servant resigns in India. 
I apprehend that he writes that he wishes to resign, and asks 
that his resignation may be accei)tcd. Especially would this 
be so, when, as in Hastings* case, there was talk of removing 
the 'officer, and the resignation was tendered as a means 
of avoiding dismissal. Besides, Macleanc’s letter only opened 
the negotiations. It was not itself the instrument of resignation. 
On getting it, the Directors inquired into Macleane’s powers, took 
evidence, and accepted the*' resignation. Macleane must then 
have adhered to the statement made in his letter of the loth, 

* The judges assembled at the Chief Justice’s lioiise, at 6 p.m. 

2 oih June, and according to M, Giaiid, they did not sepaiate till four next 
morning. 
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and have carried the negotiation to a close. He was present 
at the subsequent proceed ing^s ; ft was he who produced his 
instructions before the three Directors, anci it was he who 
{jot Vansittart to come up from Berkshire and give evidence. 
He never showed any wish to resile from his intimation of 
the loth, or to claim a locus pmiitcntics, In spite of the 
authority of Mr. Thornton, who has jjiven a veay full account 
of the resignation proceedings, it seems to me that the authors 
of the ninth report are correct when they say : It was extra- 

ordinary that the nullity of the resignation should not have 
been discovered in England, where the act authorising the 
resignation then was ; where the agent was personally present ; 
where the witnesses were examined, and where there was, and 
could be, no want of legal advice, either on the part of the 
Company or of the Crown. The judges took no light matter 
upon them in superseding and thereby condemning the 
legality of his Majesty’s appointment, for such it became by 
the royal approbation.” Though Clavering and Francis loyally 
acquiesced in the decision of the judges, they drew up a minute 
showing the reasons for the view tlicy themselves took. There 
they say : ** If the words ‘ a desire to resign * formally signified to 
the persons empowered by law to accept such resignation, and 
to fill up the con.scqucnt vacancies, do not signify a real 
resignation, they may be converted into any other sense ; they 
may be understood to imply an unlimited power of continuing 
in pos.session.” They add ; “ It is sufficient for us, however, 
that the Court of Directors understood the words as a real 
resignation, and unanimously accepted it accortlingly.” It 
seems to me that these words contain the conclusion of the 
whole matter. Granting that Maclcanc had cxcocdod his 
powers, still, when Hastings* masters had found shat he liad 
resigned, he should have submitted, lie could not be ji stified 

in referring the matter to a tribunal which had no legal 
authority in the matter. 

^ (5) The judges did not fully sui)port Hastings on the occasion 
and ho was only half-plca.scd with them. He and Barwell 
voted ( lavcring out of the Board and out of the Coinmandcr- 
in-Chiefship, on the ground that he had given up his seat and 
that he had failed in proving hi.s title to the Governor-Gcnerars 
office. The judges, however, declared that Hastings and 
Barwell had no right to declare the seat of any member of the 
Council vacant. Hastings* letter to Sjilivan, (the friend to whom 
that of 1779-80 was addressed) shows 'how much he was dis- 
satisfied with “ the support” of the judges on this occasion. He 
says, “when they had so decidedly pronownced ihe first act 
of General Clavering illegal, we had no conception that the 
judges would again interpose their authority to leplace him in 

42 
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his former office. Besides, the indecent terms in which the 
General and Mr. Francis had combated their first opinion, 
afforded so strong, and in some respects, authoritative grounds for 
the belief that the judges would refuse to answer any more 
references. There was no occasion for it.” 

Mr. Impey not unfairly appeals to his father's conduct on this 
occasion as proof of his perfect impartiality and independence 
of the friendship of Hastings. Would such lame and half- 
hearted support as this be likely to be characterized by 
Hastings in the strong language quoted by Macaulay?’’^ 

The resignation by Macleane as agent for Hastings, and 
the proceedings which followed thereon, are about the most 
intricate and interesting part of the whole Hastings' drama, 
but they are an episode on the gigantic scale of those in 
the Mahabharat, and would require a volume for their adequate 
treatment. They are quite a study in the matter of conflicting 
evidence. It has generally been said that the Directors acted 
hastily in accepting the resignation, but their proceedings 
were marked by considerable deliberation. They, too, had 
lawyers whom they consulted, and the matter was properly 
before them, whereas the Calcutta Judges were interlopers. 

Macleane’s letter to the Court was written on the loth 
and received on the nth October, when it was resolved 
that the matter should be taken into consideration on the i8th. 
On that day Macleane was called in, and told that the court 
desired to be informed of the authority under which he acted 
in a point of such very great impf)rtancc. He produced some 
papers to the three Directors appointed to examine them, and 
said he had more. The affair was again adjourned to the 
23rd. Among the papers was one in the Goveinor-Gcnerars own 
handwriting stating that he vvouUl not continue in the Govern- 
ment of Bengal unless the conditions therein specified were 
complied with. Probably this was the original of the paper 
referred to by Hastings in his letter of 15th August 1777, as 
being in his possession, and which, according to him, comprised 
four short propositions which he required as the condition of 
his being confirmed in the Government. It has been well 
remarked by the Directors and by Mr. Thornton, that this refer- 
ence to confirmation is most extraordinary, for Hastings was 
then as confirmed in the Government as he possibly could be. 
The regulating Act mentioned him by name as the Governor- 
General, and when Hastings was disputing with Clavering, he 
sent an extract from this Act to the judges to prove that he had 
been formally made Governor-General by Act of Parliament, 

* Mr. Merivale says, “ It must fairly be 'admitted lliat die judges did 
their best to repress violence on both sides, and maintained the authoiity 

of law, as well as saved the peace of the selllcment.* ** 
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and so could not lightly be turned out. On the 23rd October 
the Directors accepted the resignation, and nominated Mr 
Wheler to the seat in the Council which would become vacant. 
This referred to the fact that under the Regulating Act (Section 
10) if the Governor-General resigned, his place was to be 
supplied by the senior councillor. Lord Macaulay is altogether 
wrong in saying that Wheler was fixed upon by the Directors 
to succeed Hastings, and that they sent out orders that 
General Clavering should exercise the functions of Governor- 
General till Mr. Wheler should arrive. He is also incorrect 
when he srvs further on. that Wheler came out expecting to 
be Governor-General, and was forced to content himself with 
a seat at the Council-bojird. Wheler could never have imagined 
that he wa? to be Governor-General. Neither the Directors 
nor the Ministry could fill up that appointment, for the Act 
had already prescribed what should be done for the remainder 
of the term of five j^ears for which the new constitution 
was in force. If, therefore, Hastings had resigned, Clavering 
did not require any commission to make him Governor- 
General. He succeeded at once by the fact of his being the 
senior councillor. Wheler was appointed to fill the vacancy 
which would be caused by Clavering's promotion, but when 
he was at Portsmouth he heard of the death of Monson, 
and posted back to London, and got a fresh appointment to 
succeed Monson. This probably was, as Thornton points out 
because Monson was nearer the Presidential Chair. Whcler’s 
first appointment would have brought him in behind Francis 
and Barwell, but the new one made him the senior member. 
Maclcanc thought that this proceeding of Wheler's invalidated 
the proceedings, for Hastings was now left without a successor 
and so could not resign, but he was not aware that Wheler 
resigned his first appointment just before quitting the sliores of 
England, liis letter being dispatched from the Sfart. The* 
ajjove narrative sliows, I think, that the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons were correct in remarking that the 
Directors showed themselves extremely punctilious with regard 
to Mr. Macleane’s powers They add, that the Directors probably 
dreaded the charge of becoming accomplices to an evasion 
by which Mr. Hastings, resigning the service, could escape 
the consequences attached by law to a dismission. I may here 
note that some able remarks on the jesignation question will be 
found in my father's “ History of IndiA.” Thornton is fuller, but 
the question can only be thoroughly studied in the appendices 
to the ninth report. • 

Whcler's nomination was approved by the King, and the 
Court of Directors sent out the proceedings, togetlier with a 
postscript dated the 30th October 1776, to Calcutta. The 
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dispatches were carried out in two of H. M.’s ships, the 
Rippon and the Cormorant, The Cormorant was the first to 
ariive, and her dispatches were received and read in Council 
on the igtii June. Claverino: and Francis expected that Hastings 
would at once surrender his post, but he said nothing, and the 
Council broke up. Clavering waited till ten next morning, but 
not hearing anything from Hastings, he then wrote him a letter, 
addressed, “ Warren Hastings, Esq.,” calling on him to give up 
the keys of the Fort, etc. Though the dispatches were not 
received till the iQlh, their contents were known beforehand. 
On 14th June, Hastings got his letters from Macleane. They 
were brought by Macintosh, whom Macleane had employed 
for the purpose, and who is always represented by Hastings* 
friends as having been only the paid agent of Francis. Macin- 
tosh came out in the Rippon^ but left her at Madagascar. How 
he came on from there I do not know, or even if he did come to 
India then. According to Francis, Sir Edward Vernon facilitat- 
ed the manceuvre by sending on the Cormorant from the Cape 
before Macintosh.* Clavering and Francis did not get their letters 

* Ac 'ouiinjj to yVztf 7>/z2v/jr m Eufopc^ &c., Macintosh did not leave 
Europe nil 1778, and did not airivc in India till 1779, but 1 still think 
that the iMaciniosh icferred to by Hastings must be W. M., (ov Price calls 
the latter an intimate friend and fellow-labourer of Colonel Macleane. 
IMacinto'^lfs letter, too, to Hastings, of 171!) November 1778 (I1I65) reads 
as if he liad been previously acquainted witli him. 

Sir J. Stephen's rashly calls (2-97 note), Francis an habitual liar, because 
he denied that he had einploycii Macintosh to say or do anything for him 
in Kngland. Sir J. S. ground is Mr. Paikes' discovery that Francis paid 
two sums of money to, or for, Macintosh. One item is a payment to 
Alinon the bookseller, and, I suppose, Sir J. S. seized upon this as proof 
that Fiancis paid for the printing of 7Vie Travels in Ewope^ &c. Unfor- 
innately foi this view, Almon was not liie publisher of The Tiavels. They 
were published by Mui ray of Fleet Street, and in 1782, and not in 1781 
as Sir J. S. says. Francis arrived in England in October 1781, and he 
wrote the letter to Wilder in which he denies the agency on 18th January 
17S2. The payment to Almon for Macintosh was in December 17S2. 
The fust payment, dated iSili January 1782, is of jCipjS, La 
loo large a sum, I think, he paid for The Travels, There is, in fact, 
veiy little about Francis in the ZVzrwtf/j, and I presume that Sir J. S. has 
never seen the book, and has been misled by Mr. Merivale’s statement, 
that they run minutely into defence of Francis. I cannot believe that 
Francis would have given as much as for such help as Macintosh 
could give to his cause. It seems to me more likely that the £1,078 
were paid to Macintosh for sei vices connected with Mrs. Grand. It 
seems {(Juarterly Keview for December 1848, p. 70) that he took her home, 
and he may have ai ranged lor her suppoit in France. Dr- Iiusteed*s 
conjc -ture that Mrs. Grand went home with Tolfrey is probably not correct, 
for the lady mentioned in Hfike/s is a Mis.G— d — . so that the 

name was a dissyllabic It is pretty clear that Mrs Grand went home 
ear y in 1780, and it is possible that the entry in Francis’ journal, of lyih 
March 1780 “despatch the to her. The CV/cj joined at the 

Cape the fleet in which was Macintosh’s ship, the Gauges. 
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till the 19th June, if even then. They heard nothing till some 
•hours after Hastings had received his letters, and then, apparent- 
ly, they heard only indirectly, and from a friend in India. “ At 
midnight of 14th June,” says Francis. “ received a letter from 
Colonel Leslie that an express was just arrived with notice of 
Hastings resignation, and the red ribbon for Clavering.” 
These facts should be remembered when Clavering is taxed 
with precipitation. No doubt he was wrong in demanding 
the keys fpom Hastings,, and in treating him, by his style of 
address, as one already in a private station, but he had cause 
to be angry. Hastings was not at all taken by surprise by the 
packet of the 19th June. He knew about the matter 
five days before, and he actually alluded to the news in 
Council on the 17th June, and spoke of the approaching 
change of government, and gave the prospect as a reason 
for prop{)sing to cancel an appointment made on the ijth 
idem : (Gleig II, 165, and Francis II, 86.) Clavering overran 
his game, and so lost it. Hastings always asserted that he 
held on because of Clavering’s “ brutal outrage,” and that 
otherwise he would have held himself bound by Macleanc's 
engagement, and was prepared to ratify it. He by no means 
took a cheerful view of his position after the judges had 
decided in his favour, and does not express any gratitude for 
support, except for Mr. Barweirs ( about whom he is very 
warm, Gleig II, 167,*) lie writes that he shudders at the 
consequences of departing from the letter of Colonel Macleanc’s 
engagements, and dreads, equally with death, the thought of 
entering into a new scene of indefinite contention. 

Sixth, and lastly, I would ask how Hastings victory in this 
resignation affair involved the safety of his fortune, honour and 
rcijutation ? How was hi.^ fortune saved, or his honour, or his 

reputation, by the decision of the judges? It still left him 
shuddering at the consequences of disavowing Macleane. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the hanging of 
Nanda Kumar did tend to the .safety of his fortune and his 
honour. Sir J. Stephen rejects Macaulay’s view as being revolt- 
ing and improbable. He complicates the matter by introducing 
a letter of Impcy to whom Macaulay made no allusion, impey 
might not like to refer to the matter, but there is not the same 
improbability in Ila.stings* doing so. Sir J. Stephen’s view requires 
two assumptions for its support, (i.) That Hastings employing 


• “P'10111 the 20th to the 23rd Mr. Baiwell and myself were inseparable; 
We fortunately lived iindei the s:iine roof. Here I insist stop for a moment 
to indulge myself in acknowledging the gratitude which I feel for the un- 
reiuitted suppoit which 1 have received from his fiiendship which never 
exerted itself with a gi eater wuniith of altachineut than on this trying 
occasion.'* 
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linpey to hang Nanda Kumar was a revolting, abominable, and 
horrible crime, (2.) That Hastings would recognize it to be 
so. 

Now, though I think Hastings' conduct criminal, I would 
hardly characterize it as revolting or abominable. Moreover, 
according to my view, Hastings had taken the bribes : if I 
thought with Sir J. Stephen that he was innocent, and that 
Nanda Kumar’i? charges were false, I would judge him still more 
leniently. At any rate, we have two Englishmen o? undoubted 
honour — Lord Macaulay and Sir John Kaye — declaring that even 
if Hastings was the real prosecutor, his conduct was not very 
bad and was far from being shameful. Macaulay says that it 
cannot with justice be reckoned among his crimes, and Kaye 
says : “We should not be inclined to judge him (Hastings) very 
harshly if he were” (the real mover in the business, ; and then 
adds, “ but for Impcj^ there could have been no valid excuse, 
if ■ he really became, as alleged, the judicial tool of the Gov- 
ernor-General.** 

Native opinion thought Hastings the real prosecutor, but 
native opinion, as represented in the Sair al Matakharin, did 
not blame him.* 

Why should we suppose that Hastings, who sacrificed the 
Rohillas and the Begams, whose conduct to Chait Singh was 
so bad that even Pitt was at last compelled to throw him over, 
should feel squeamish about alluding to the hanging of Nanda 
Kumar? He looked forward to it with pleasure, writing 
on 1 8 th May, that the “old gentleman was in jail and in 
a fair way to be hanged.” It seems certain, also, that after 
the sentence, he employed his private secretary, Belli, to 
thwart Farrer in his endeavours to get up a petition for mercy. 

Hastings wrote his letter to Sulivaii long after the event, but 
under the influence of strong feeling. His words are : “ I suffer 
beyond measure by the present contest, and my spirits are 
at times so depressed as to affect my health. I feel an inju;:y 
done me by a man for whom I have borne a sincere and 
steady friendship during more than thirty years, and to whose 
support I was at one time indebted for the safety of my fortune, 

honour, and reputation, with ten-fold sensibility. And under 
every consciousness of the necc.ssity which has influenced my 
own conduct, and the temper with which I have regulated it, 
I am ready to pass the most painful reproaches on myself on 
the least symptom of returning kindness from him.” If Impey 
did hang Nanda Kumcir in order to save Hastings, we cannot 


• M. Raymond dedicated liis translation of the Sair to Hastings in 

1787, and he makes no coiniiieiii on his author’s view that Hastings was 
the piosecutor. 
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doubt that the latter would feel grateful to him, and an expres- 
sion of his feelings might easily slip out in an unguarded moment. 
'In considering the correspondence of the two men at this 
time, it is instructive, and I think, characteristic of their natures, 
to find that what Hastings felt was sorrow at being injured by 
a friend who had once been his benefactor, while Impey’s 
feeling was indignation at Hastings' ingratitueje and at his 
breaking his promises. The allusion to the promises is very 
curious, and in my opinion, suspicious, especially as Impey 
said it was no recent affair. “ Hastings,” he wrote to Thurlow, 
(Impcy’s Memoirs, p. 184,) “ had repeatedly given him positive 
promises of private confidence, and had assured him that no 
acts should proceed from him hostile to the Court.” At p. 182 
lie says that these allusions to former conversations had no refer- 
ence to late conversations, but referred to former declarations 
from him to me that during his government no act hostile to 
the Court should be done, and that rather than commit himself 
to a contest with the Court, he would leave his government. 
In a similar strain he wrote to Dr. Fleming, that Hastings* 
present conduct was diametrically opposite to repeated and warm 
promises. So also he wrote to Dunning complaining that the 
power exerted against him would not have been in Hastings* 
liands, if he had not helped to keep it there. The whole tone 
of his complaints seems to me low and sordid, and just what wc 
might have expected from Impey. “ I helped Hastings once, and 
therefore/’ he seems to say, ” he is bound to help me now whether 
I am right or wrong.” It seems to me that if Impey could 
venture to allude to promises of Hastings to .support the Court 
through thick and thin, and whether it was right or wrong, he 
might also venture to allude to what he had done in fulfilment of 
his part of the bargain. The piomises to which Impey refers 
must, I think, have been made after the Nanda Kumar charges, 
for in 1774, Hastings did not scruple to oppose the Court. 
The first conflict between the executive and the Coftrt took 
pl^ce in November 1774. This was on the occasion of the Court’s 
gi anting a habeas corpu 5 ^(>i\xft(:\\x\go\\^ Khwaja Cavorke, residing 
at Sulaiiiri, in the di.strict of Bakarganj, to produce fifteen men 
whom he was said to have confined. Janet, the Company*3 
attorney, sent on I7lh November a copy of the affidavit on 
which the writ had been obtained, and on the 21st idem Hast- 
ings drew up a minute representing the danger to the revenue 
if such processes were issued, and the result of this was that 
the Dacca Council was written to anS'toId to instruct Cavorke 
to disobey the writ. The Board seems to have written twice 
on the subject, and their words on the se<;ond occasion are : 

“ As this is of great importance as well as delicacy, we once 
more recommend the greatest punctuality and prudence in 
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carrying^ these orders into execution, and that you take care 
that the Armenian behave with the greatest decorum and cir- 
cumspection in refusing his obedience to the writ, and that htf 
put it merely on the ground of his not being amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the Court.” In January, there was another case 
of the issue of a iiabeas corpus directed against one 13 acha Ram, 
an inhabitant iA Birbhum, and in this, too, I think, Hastings did 
not side with the Court. A change seems to have come over 
Hastings in May 1775, for we find him then broadly stating that 
he would object to every interference of the Board with the Court. 
The point was, whether the judges had ordered that Nanda 
Kumar should be confined in the common jail, and Monson 
proposed that the Sheriff and his deputy should be called in 
and asked to show the warrant. As a matter of fact the war- 
rant did not specify the common jail, as very probably Francis 
knew, through his brother-in-law, but of course it was neces- 
sary that the warrant should be formally before the Board. 

Hastings said, “ I object to the motion, as I shall to every in- 
terference of this Board with the authority of the Supreme 
Court.” Here, I think, we see Hastings fulfilling his compact, 
and doing so in a very zealous way, for the motion did not 
interfere with the Supreme Court. The motion only proposed 
to examine the Sheriff as to what orders had been issued, and 
moreover, the warrant had not been issued by the Supreme 
Court but by I.,emaistrc and Hyde as justices of the peace. 
However, it threw Lemaistre and Hyde into a state of the high- 
est indignation, and made them give vent to their feelings in 
a travestie of an ode of Horace. Just and tenacious, they say, 
of the great purpose for which it was his Majesty's pleasure 10 
send us to this country, neither the tumultuous clamours of the 
multitude, nor the angry tyranny of authority shall ever move 
us, etc., etc. 

Hastings gave another proof of his staunch adherence 
to the Supreme Court in the matter of Kamiladdin in July 
1775, when he refused to oppo.se the issuing of the writ of 
habeas corpus. His conduct on this occasion is the more 
noticeable, as he must have thought the Court wrong, for he 
afterwards got Impey to concede the point involved in it. 
This defection of Impey was bitterly resented by Lemaistre 
and Hyde, who no doubt could sec no reason why the prece- 
dent of Kamiladdin .should be departed from. Perhaps Impey 
reconciled his decisions in the two cases by saying, that Kamil- 
addin was relea.sed because the return to the writ was imperfect, 
as it did not claim a right to imprison without bail or mainprizc. 
The antinomy could not, however, be got over in this way, for 
when Kamiladdin was released on the first occasion, because 
the return to the writ was defective, the Calcutta Council 
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arrested him again This was viewed by the Supreme Court with 
great indignation, and the Council was threatened with punish- 
ment for contempt of court. They even took upon themselves 
to pronounce that the Council mu^t proceed first against Kamal’s 
sub-lessee, Basant Rai.* Hastings again sliowed his zeal for 
the court by making an affidavit against Radlfa Cliaran Rai's 
claim to be an ambassador, and so exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion. Hastings’ making an affidavit on this •occasion was 
the more remarkable that he Iiimself was the prosecutor. 

It is significant, too, that after he had gained his object by 
swearing, and getting his friends and dependants, Vansittart 
and I.,ane to swear that the Njiwab was not a sovereign, and 
had no power, he turned round three years later and asserted 
that the Nawab had an unquestionable riglit to the Nizamat, 
that is, to the military power, and the control of criminal justice. 
(Vide Mill, IV, 27, note.) Hastings’ motive for the change of view 
was that he now wanted to punish Mahomed Raza Khan, 
who had been so ill-advised as to side with the majority, and 
even to become Francis’ most powerful agent. See Hastings' 
very plain-spoken letter to Sykes who had been a patron of 
Mahomed Ilaza, and who might be supposed to be dissatisfied 
with Hastings' treatment of him. (Glcig, II, 189.) In this letter 
Hastings takes credit for having conducted tlie inquiry against 
Maliomcd Raza in a perfunctory manner, his words being : “ My 
behaviour to him while he was under the displc isure of the 
Company, was as kind as it was possible to be. I received the 
informations which were produced against him, but I neither 
sought nor encouraged them beyond the first piiblicati')n of 
the Company’s orders.” I submit that this letter gives support 
to Naiula Kumar’s charge, that Hastings did not properly 
inquire into tlie case of Mahomed Raza Khan. As illustrating 
Hastings* duplicity, it is worth while to contrast his letter to 
Sykes with that to Sulivan in 1774, (Glcig, I, 391) in which he 
says, “ I have taken every measure, by proclamation, protection, * 
a®d personal access, to encourage evidences against him, (Maho- 
med Raza Khan.)” The only argument against the view that 
Hastings* letter refers to the Nanda Kumar trial is, that it is un- 
likely that he would make such an allusion. Such an argument 
appears to me worthless. Has not Sir J. Stephen told us that 
the murderer, Donellan, hastily, and under the pressure of 
irritation, let fall that he had poisoned his brother-in-law ? 

For these reasons I hold that I^acaulay’s intuition f was 

* Basant Rai was also the name of the Petitions lessee of Barwelfs farm 
in the Dacca district. Was this the same man ? 

t Merivale justly praises Lord Macaulay for liis •“ sagacity in deducing 
right conclusions from imperfect knowledge.” He was like Newton, who 
could sec the propositions of ILuclid while they were yet wrapped up in 
the deAnitions and axioms. 
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that Flastinj^s was referring to the Nanda Kumar case, 
and that he accidentally and virtually confessed that Impey 
had hanged Nanda Kumar in order to support him.* 

Trials for Conspriacy. 

I now proceed to describe the trials for conspiracy. These 
like the forgery- trial, have a long history which has been very 
imperfectly told by Sir James Stephen. 

In order that the cases may be fully understood, it is necessary 
to summarise the evidence given by General Clavering in the 
prosecution by Barwell (1289.)“}“ Clavering began by saying that 
shortly after his arrival in India, Mr. Elliot offered to become 
his interpreter. In answer to this Clavering said he intended 
to employ an interpreter who was then with the army, and of 
whom he had heard a very good report. (It will be remcm- 
berd that Clavering was Commandcr-in-Chicf and was probably 
entitled, as such, to the services of an interpreter. I pre- 
sume that the interpreter he referred to was Mr. Roberts.) 
Elliot submitted to this reply, but offered his sei vices till the re- 
gular interpreter arrived. They were accepted by Clavering, and 
he used to make over all his Persian correspondence to Elliot, 

Then there arose divisions in the Council, and Elliot became 
Hastings’ Private Secretary. This made it unpleasant for him 
to interpret for Claveriiig, and he represented this to the General 
about a month after his original offer of his services. “ Mr. 
Elliot,” says the General, opened himself to me, and told me 
in a very honourable manner, tha?t I must be sensible, from his 
close connection with the Governor- General, how un])]easant a 
thing it would be to him to accept of such a trust from me.’" 
Still Elliot was willing to translate such papers as were .sent to 
him, and Clavering continued to employ him. After this, some- 
time in the middle of November, (tlie report says January, but 
it is clear from the next page that November is meant,) as Cla- 
vering was going to the Council-house, he was waylaid by a 
number of malangis, or salt makers, who surrounded his palki 
and nearly upset it. The General stopped, and tlicy gave him 
an English petition which he read on his way to the Council. 
He saw in it evidence of what he lliought a very gross abuse of 
power, and as other petitions had been presented to him in the 
streets, and been laid by him before the Council without any 
notice having been taken of them, he resolved to inquire into 
this one himself, as well a^ he could. He therefore sent his ser- 
vant to the salt-contractor’s house to tell him to come to ihe 
Generars on his return from Council. This salt-contractor was 

— p ^ 

• I was formerly inclined to think that Hafiings’ remark referred to 
the resignation, but further reading and roflection have changed my 
opinion, t Numbers thus simply bracketed, refer tv the columns in Howell. 
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not, I believe, Kamaladdin,* for the malangis belonged to the 
24-Parganas, and Kamaladdin was farmer of Hijili, and proba- 
bly had nothing to do with the 24-Parganas.) When the 
contractor came, Clavering found that he needed an interpreter ; 
the man teased him, he says, with evasions and* contradictions, 
and so he sent for Mr. Fuwke, and referred the complaint to 
him. “ I did so,” he says on account of Mr. Fgwke*s being a 
person of whose honour and integrity I had the highest opinion ; 
more from general report which his reputation bore in England, 
than from any personal acquaintance with him here.” Here I 
may remark that other persons besides the General gave Fovvke 
a high character. Colonel Thornton did so, and even George 
Vansittart. Hastings himself admitted that he never heard of 
his doing any dishonest, or dishonourable act. Yet this is the 
man whose evidence Sir James Stephen rejects in favour of that 
of Kamaladdin ! 

The salt-contractor did not like the cases being referred 
to Fowke, and complained to Hastings. Next day when 
Clavering presented the petition to the Council, the Gov- 
ernor-General reproached him warmly for taking up a busi- 
nc.ss in which he was .so immediately concerned. Clavering 
did not undcr.stand his allusion at first, and Hastings 
said ‘‘you must know that Captain Weller was connected 
with me.” Clavering replied that he had been entirely 
uninformed of it, till Mr. Fowke had told him of it after the 
exacnination of the malangis. “ The Governor then said many 
things against Mr. Fowke, but as Clavering did not see why 
Fowke should not have told him about the affair, (Hastings’ 
connection with Captain Weller or the particulars of the 
malangis* com{)lain), he refused to comply with Hastings’ re- 
quest that he would not trust any more i)etitions to Mr. Fowke. 
Some time after this, there was a petition from Varanasi Ghose 
which Clavering likewise referred to Fowke, after having previ- 
ously sent to Kamaladdin. This reference produced another 
complaint of the Gt>veriior-Gencral against Mr. Fowke, (the 
arzi,) re(]uesting again that I would withdraw my confidence 
from Mr. Fowke ; or, at least, that I would not suffer him to 
examine petitions but in my pre.sence. As this complaint, and 
the petitions which accompanied it, were to stand upon our 

* 1 find from the iinpicssion of Kamal's seal on a petition in the Hi^h 
Court Record-room, that his name was Iwnialaddin * * not Kamiladdin. 
The name means peifectionof relijjion. The seal bears in Pei sian figures 
the date II78> I am assured by a Mahomcdaii gentleman that this must 
be a Hijii date, so that the coiiesponding Knglish one is 1764. Thus then 
Kamil called himself Kainaladdm Ali Khan a y^r before the date of 
lialkki's bond, and six years before the bond was published. This seems 
destructive of Kamal’s evidence, and especially of his statement that he did 
not use his title lili 1771. or 1772. Besides why did he drop the Mahomed^ 
and assume the affix Dm / 
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consultations, it was the opinion of the Council that Mr. Fowke 
should be desired to come there himself to explain his whole 
conduct. I assured the Council that if Mr. Fowke had acted 
improperlj'^ in the execution of .the trust which 1 had commit- 
ted to him, I would withdraw it. But the Governor-General 
not choosin«j that Mr. Fowke should come there to explain his 
conduct, I had no other means left than to examine him niyself. 
At his returning (from Clavering’s house ?) I desired him to write 
a letter to the Council and to give them the same explanation 
which had satisfied me ; and I think, but am not positive, that 
I took his affidavit to the truth of the contents of the letter ; 
but as I still thouj^ht that the assertions made by Kamaladdin 
should not, for Mr. Fowke’s honour and mine stand, I desired 
Mr. Fowke to examine his own servants, who had been present 
at the examination, and to send their depositions into the 
Council. The persons themselves being examined, I was of 
op’nion that all the assurances of Kamaladdin were entirely 
lalsc and groundless. Mr. Robertfj, my rersian interpreter, came 
to me soon after this, and from that time to this day, I am 

not conscious that I have ever sent one petition to Mr. Fowke.'* 
« «- 

“From the 15th November to the 2olh December, was 
the only time in which I sent petitions to Mr. Fowke.” 
Hastings* touchiness about Captain Weller is explained by a 
letter from Hancock to his wife, of 19th April 1772, in which 
he says that Captain Weller, “ whom you know perfectly 
well,*’ is a niemher of Mr. llasting's family.* Hastings deposed, 
(1179) that Kamaladdin complained to him in December, and 
said that Vansittart was present on the occasion. 

A letter from Mr. Fowke to the Council, dated 1 8th April 
^ 775 i (^ 094 " 95 )’ enables us to know that Kamaladtiin complain- 
ed to the Council on 13th December. Fowke's letter is so 
important theit I give it entire: — 

“To the Honourable Waiien Hastings, Esq., Goveinor-General, etc., 
Council of Revenue. 

Ilonouiable Sir and Siis ; On the 13th December last, Kamaladdin Ali 
Khan dcliveied to your Boaid a paper containing many falsities injuiious 
to my reputation, which 1 refuted upon iny oath, and the oaths of two 
other persons. He has now put another paper into'iny hands, which I 


• There is an allusion to Captain Weller in a letter from Hastings to 
Duprd ('Gleig 1 , 300) but the fullest account is given in Hastings' obser- 
vations on 151I1 November 1774. (Reng. App,) There he says “I beg leave 
in this place 10 mention as a fact univet sally known, that one of the persons 
mentioned to have held a share under the contractor’s name — Captain 
Weller— was a man /o whom 1 bestowed that degree of protection which 
it was ill my power to give him ; and upon that account alone he came to 
Beng.il and remained in it till his death; that independent of the ties 
ot affection, 1 leel a repugnance to rake out the ashes of the dead,” 
tie., etc. 
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tfike the liberty of enclosing to you for my further justification. In this 
pn per it is pretended, that the Governor-Geneial was active beyond the 
limits of justice to foiward a charge tending to my dUhonour. If it 
contains a calumny, I shall rejoice to hear that the author has a brand 
of infamy set upon him, as a public warning to all calumniators and 
detiactoiB. lUit, whatever may be the issue of the inqujry, it is evident 
that the Governor-General once thought Kamaladdm Ali Khan a person 
whose testimony was not to be rejected, when against m? ; and theiefore 
1 hopft 1 m.iy be indulged in a request, that the recantation, of Kaiiial AH- 
addin may have a place on the records, as well as his former accusation. 
Conscious of ilic respect I owe to Government, 1 cannot mention the 
Governor Geneial's name without pain, though essentially necessary to 
my own particul.ir justification. 

1 have further the honour to enclose a paper which Kamal Ali-addin 
declares to have been the lirsi account, which he wrote with his own free 

will*’* I 

1 am, etc., 

JOSEPH FOWKE. 


This letter enclosed two papers purporting to be statements 
by Kamaladdin. The first, called in the depositions the long 
and the great (1214) was a long narrative of what 
look place in Mr. Hastings’ house in December, and is the paper 
which Fowke and Nanda Kumar were afterwards accused of 
extorting froiri Kamal. The other was the original petition, 
wliich Kamal presented to Hastings in December, and is spoken 


of as the small liTsi. 

It will be observed tliat Fowke’s letter speaks of his having 
refuted Kamaladdin’s charges upon his oath and the oaths 
of two other persons. This is, no doubt, the examination to 
which Clavering referred in his deposition, and to which he 
alluded in liis minute of 8th May when he called Kamaladdin 
an infamous cicature, and justified the expression by the re- 
mark, that his veracity had been disproved by three positive 
witnesses.* The small (1097) sliows us that Varanasi 

Ghosc’s complaint against Kamal was about 5,000 Mans of salt, 
and Kamal’s evidence (1154) gives us the particulars of what 
look place between Kamal, Varanasi, the General, and Mr.* 
Sowke. Kamal says that Varanasi complained against him to 
General Clavering, and that the latter sent for him. Kamal 
presented a Naz.'^ar of five rupis, but the General did not take 
them, and gave Kamal pan^ and told him to come next day. 
He came, and the General wrote a letter and sent it and another 
paper, (doubtle.ss Varanasi’s complaint) together with Kamal 
and Varanasi to Mr. Fowke. When they arrived, Radha 
Charan was with Mr. Fowke, and lliey waited down stairs till 
he had gone. Then they went up, and Mr. Fowke proceeded 
to question Kamal about Hijii and its revenues. Varanasi then 
told Fowke that Kamal had rented the Thika Khalaris from 
English gentlemen at a great expense. “What do you mean 


* It appc.nrs that one of these witnesses was Mahomed Mushraf, a 
Muushi of Mr. Fowke. 
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by 7a great expense, ” said Fowke. and Varanasi explained that 
Kamal had spent a great deal in giving bribes to English gentle- 
men. Fowke asked Kamal if tliis was true, and he said it was 
false. Mr. Fowke replied, “ you have given rupis to the English 
gentlemen." Then young Fowke came in, and there was a 
great deal of conversation betw^cen them, and young Fowke 
allowed Kama! to go, and told him to conic next day. did 
so, and Mr. Fowke asked him if he had not given money to 
Mr. Vansittart. He denied it, and Mr. Fowke got angry, and 
he and his son talked together in English, and Kamal was again 
allowed to depart. The third day Kamal again went, and was 
asked again about the giving of bribes. “ I said, I had given 
nothing to anybody.” He said, ‘‘you speak this without reason." 
I then said, “ I am a farmer, and no thief.” Kamal then came 
home, and afterwards went to the Generars, but he was out. 

Question , — “ What did you do next” ? “ I came home and 
considered in my own mind, whatever has passed between Mr. 
Fowke and me, if I write, and give (?) so much, I do not know 
whether the Governor would be angry with me ? Therefore I 
did not write much ; but having caused a little to be wrote, I 
went and g«'ive it to the Governor, and I told him all by word of 
mouth.* The Governor said "You have wrote in your arzi 
little, and by word of mouth you say a great deal ; whatever 
you tell me by word of mouth write down in an arzi, and I 
will inquire about it in the Committee." I answered, “ I have 
not my munshi with me; I will write it out, and bring it 
to-morrow morning.” The Governor answered, “If you have 
not your munshi with you, take mine, and whatever you have 
to write, he will write it.” The words the Governor then used 
in the Hindustan language, I did not understand. He desired 
Mr. Vansittart to explain them to me in Persian ; then Mr. 
Vansittart explained them to me, that the Governor had 
said, " my*munshi is here ; do you cause it to be wrote by him.” 

I agreed to it ; and the Governor called his own munshi, 
Shariyat Ula Khan, and told him, “ whatever this man has t6 


* In another deposition (1193) he said “ 1 had numberless thou<;hts in 
my own mind; but 1 went and gave the small aizi to the Governor, for 
this reason, that the Governor was a great man and Mr. Fowke an 
Englishman ; and that if 1 wrote a good deal, he miglit be angry.” Sir 
J. S. (I, 82) calls Fowke a European, as if to imply that he was not an 
Englishman, and says that he was bitterly opposed to Hattitigs. Fowke 
was an Englishman and a fii'end of Dr. Johnson. I am not aware that 
he was bitterly oppofsed to Hastings, until Hastings prosecuted him. He 
was introduced to Hastings by the hitter's patron, Sir George Colebrooke, 
and Hastings promised £0 do all he could to serve him. (Gleig I, 190) 
Hastings admitted (1,200) ih.it he might have told Fowke that he must 
part with scruples if he meant to be served. He denied that his meaning 
was that he should part with his integrity, but still “ patting with scuples” 
was a curious phiase. 
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write, do you write for him ” I then caused him to write 
whatever had passed between Mr. Fowke and me ; having 
wrote it, I gave it to the Governor ; and the Governor having 
caused it to be read to liiin by the munshi, he kept it, and 
gave me my dismission, and returned me the small arzi I had 
given him. I then came to iny own house.” *On being asked 
the dates of these occurrences, Kamal said that he did not 
remember when he got tlie letter from the General, but that 
the conversation with Fowke, apparently, that on the third day, 
miS either the last day of Agrahan, or 1st Paush. The first 
Paush, however, seems to be 14th December, and so, if Fowke was 
right in saying in his letter that the petition of Kamal was 
laid before the Board on 13th December, Kamals memory must 
have been at fault. It is important to notice that Kamal 
gave the dates more correctly in the long arzi (1095). He 
asserted afterwards that this petition was extorted from him, 
but he admitted that it was written by his own munshi, and 
that he himself made it over to Nanda Kumar. He admitted, 
too, that it was written on 6th Baisakh, that is 17th April (1080) 
and consequently two days before he complained to Hastings 
or Impey. Here it may be well to note that there was no 
assertion by Kamal that Fowke had made him write the long 
arzi at his house, though the charge, as drawn up by Mr. 
Pritchard, implies this. What Kamal alleged was that Nanda 
Kumar got him to draw up the i^ctition on 17th April, and 
then sent it over to Fowke. Two days afterwards Fowke 
asked Kamal to seal it, and it was this, apparently, that Kamal 
objected to, rather than to the contents of the petition. 

Mr. Fowke said, ** seal this, and give it.” I said, " there Is 
no agreement between Maharaja and me to seal ; it is not an 
flfr-cr/, it is a ja 2 ua/i-sa 7 Ui 7 /J* In fact, the petition was written 
out on Saturday the 4th Baisakh, that is. April 15th, as Nanda 
Kumars deposition shows, (1083) and Kamals own account 
requires that it should have been written at least a§ early as * 
Baisakh, for the 8th Baisakh was the 19th April, and the 
day after the alleged extortion of the sealing by F'owke. For 
the reasons that the long arzi was written by Kamars own 
munshi, that its statements substantially agree with the 
other evidence in the case, including even the depositions 
of Hastings, Vansittart and Shariyat Ula Khan, (1179-85) and 
also because the jury found that Fowke had not extorted it 
from Kamal, I believe that the said paper is a correct narra- 
tive. The paper is very long, but it is very important . 
and ought to be reprinted. It begins with stating that it 
is a declaration on the faith of Kamal’s seligion. It is thus, 
in fact, an affidavit. There is, therefore, no relevance as re- 
gards this petition in Sir James Stephen’s view, that natives 
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look upon common falsehood as fair plaj^, but regard perjury 
with horror (vol. I. pp. 204, and 206.) Ilere, I may observe, 
that though I have sometimes heard igiionint Englishmen 
speak as Sir J. Stephen does, of what he calls the current 

native view aj^out falsehood, I have never seen it exemplified 

in practice. My experience is, that if a native is truthful, he 

is so equally with or without an oath, and that if he is not, the 

oath makes no difference to him. 

The petition goes on to say that Mr. Fovvkc heard both sides, 
and then dismissed Varanasi and Kanial. On the same evening 
the latter went to see his friend Sadaraddin Miinshi, and told 
him what had occurred. Sadaraddin advised him to relate it to 
Ganga Govind Singh. Kamal objected to do so at first, but on 
19th Agrahan, he did go and tell Ganga Govind, who said 
nothing, but went off to the Darbar. The report writes it Faghun, 
but it is clearly Agrahan that is meant. 

Next day, 3rd December, at noon, Munshi Sadaraddin sent 
for him, and told him that Ganga Govind had told Mr. Graham 
about Fowke’s interrogatories, and that Mr. Graham had gone 
straight with the news to the Governor, and had then come 
back and told Sadaraddin to send for Kamal, and tell him to 
write a petition on the .subject, and deliver it to the Governor. 
Kamal drew up a petition and shewed it to Sadaraddin, who 
told him to take it to Ganga Govind, adding “wlvat I now tell 
you is by the direction of Mr. John Graham/' G.inga Govind 
told Kamal to put in about Fowke’s asking about the douceurs, 
to which Kamal replied that Mr. Fowke had not said so to him. 
Then Kamal went back to Sadaraddin, and while he was there. 
Ganga Govind came in, and the two told him that he need not 
be afraid, and that he should write the petition. He did so, 
but did not deliver it, and on 26th Agrahan, 9th December. 
Ganga Govind said to Kamal, “ You have not yet delivered 
the petition, and Mr. Graham is very angry about it ; you ought 
to go immediately to the Governor, deliver your petition, and 
wait upon Mr. Graham to-morrow, with the account of yo/u* 
having done so. and I will be at Mr. Graham's at that time too.” 
Kamal immediately went, (this would be on 9th December,) 
and delivered Ins petition. Hastings objected that it was differ- 
ent from the account that had been given him by Mr. Graham. 
Then followed the writing of another petition by Hastings’ 
munshi, as related in Kamal’s deposition.* Next day, the loth 

* Accoiding to Kainaladciin, Hastings spoke HindriStani very im- 
perfectly. He says “the words the Governor then ii«ed, ill the Hindustan 
language, I did not understand. He desired Mr. V.msittart to explain them 
to me in Persian ; t^ien Mr. Vansiitart explained them to me, that the 
Governor had said “ My munshi is here, do you cause it to be wrote by him.'* 
If Hastings could not say even so much in Persian, or intelligible Hindus- 
tani, he must have been less piofxcicnt than even his friend Impey in know- 
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December, Kamal went and told Vansittart and Rajballabh. 
It appears, however, from Vansittart and Hastings* evidence, and 
also from Kamars deposition, 1156, that Vansittart was also 
present at the interview between Kamal and Hastings. 
Hastings and Vansittart and the niunshi of conrse say tliat 
Kamal dictated voluntarily the petition which Shariyat Ula 
wrote out. But the important thing is, that it was written by 
Hastings* miinshi, at Hastings’ house, and that tlic petition 
with which Kamal went to Hastings was the small arzi (1097) 
which says notliing about Fowke’s inquiring about douceurs. 
“ The petition, ** says Hastings, “ was in terms so brief and 
general, that I returned it to him, telling him that as he had 
stated it, it did not amount to a complaint.” Vansittart^s evi- 
dence is to the same effect. “ Mr. Hastings' was in the south- 
east room ofliis house; Kamaladdin was there, and others, 
when I went in ; Mr. Hastings told me that Kamaladdin had 
been complaining that Mr. Fowke liad threatened him with 
punishment, if he did not deliver an account of barainads ; that 
he had been relating every thing very circumstantially by word 
of mouth, but had given in a petition very short, and of no 
kind of consequence. It is important, also, to point out that 
Ganga Govind Singh was present then, (1185). No doubt this 
would have its effect in putting Kamal under constraint. It is 
an unfortunate circumstance tliat the petition which Shariyat 
Ula wrote out has not been published in the report, though it 
appears to have been produced at the conspiracy trial, (i 168) was 
laid before the Board, and is printed in the Bengal Appendix. 
I have been thus minute in describing the occurrences of 
December, because Sir J. Ste[)hcn passes them over in silence. 
It will hardly be credited, but it is the case, that lie says nothing 
whatever about Kamal’s petition of December He represents 
him as coming for the first time to Hastings on lytli April, 
and expatiates on the caution with which Hastings acted then, 
and the care with which he te-^ted his statements (Vol. 2, 
pp. ^6 and 51.) He dues not tell his readers that Hastings 
had reason to be shy of trusting Kamal, or that he had not 
been so circumspect in December. Hastings then took up the 
case so eagerly, that he insisted on Kamal's having the complaint 
written out tlierc and then, and he took this petition, which his 
own munshi had written out, and presented it to the Board. 


led<;e of the native lan(;u.'i<;es. Harwell was equally ignorant. Sadnraddin 
was askeil whedier he had told Harwell about Kam iladdin's complaint con- 
cerning the rt/ar-j, etc., Kamal had asked him to do so, (loSo) and he an- 
swered, “ There were but four ohans of the day reinafniii<;. 1 acquainted 
Mr. Barwell of something ; but he does not know the language ; 1 told him 
but little.” And yet these were the two men whom the Regulating Act put 
into Council on account of their kiiovvledge of India. 
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It must have come to nothing, for we hear no more of it ; 
Fowke was not prosecuted then, and he vindicated himself to 
the satisfaction of Claverin^ and apj)arently of the otiicr 
conncillois, by Ids own evidence and that of his servants. 
Surely tlicsc 'facts have an iin[K>rtant bearing; on the credibility 
of Kamal. It is also to be carefully remembered that F4)\vkc 
and Nanda ^tCumar were found not guilty of having extorted 
the arciy that is the great ar::i. In other words, KamaTs 
charge on this ground was found false. This verdict never 
was reversed, for the charge in BarwelTs case was about another 
paper, viz,^ the fii 7 ‘d. The arzi was not an item in that charge. 
Thus then we have an unchallenged verdict that Kamal had 
lied atoiit the arzL Thus he was twice found to be a liar, 
once in December b}^ the council, and again in July i)y a jury. 

Sir J. Stephen cannot understand why the jury found for the 
defendant in one case, and for the prosecution in another. 
Nor can I fully explain it.* One exjdanation, however, is that 
the charge in BarwclTs ease was about the .//?/'</ and the 
jury may have believed that the evidence about tin's was con- 
firmed by Fowke’s observations. It may have l)Cen, too, that 
the jury convicted in Barwcll’s case because so little evidence 
was given for tlic defence. Tlie four writers who were i)ic.sent 
at Fowke’s house, and two of whom attested the great arzi^ 
were not called tliougli they were alive and in Calcutta. 
Lemaistre, J., asked a quc-^tioii about this, and it is i)ossiblc 
that in charging the jury, strc.ss may have been laid on the 
absence of these witnesses. But then it does not api)car llmt 
they were examined in Hastings' trial either, tliough they were 
at the preliminary proceedings. Perhaps it \v;is undorstotjd, 
that a severe punishment would not be inflicted, and that 
it. was on this account that all the witnesses were not examined. 
At all events, t!i:; fact that Fowke was only fined Rs. 50, .seems 
to indicate that the judges did not concur with tlie verdict, or 
had small sympathy with Mr. Barwcll. When Sir James ' 
Stephen (at pp. 84, 86, and 88) argues in favour of Kaifial's 
story about the arzi, in opposition to the account by Fowke 
and others, he not only prefers believing a man wJiom he him- 
self calls a very poor creature, but he ovciTjclc.s the verdict of 
the jury ! One would be glad to know how he defends such a 
position. Unless he chooses to say “ Kam.’dus cst mihi instar 
omnium,” I do not see what he has to stand upon. 


• The difficulty is that evidence was given in the Hastings* case about 
Fowke's question to Barwell, b<»tli Vansili.-irt and Elliot depoginjr about it, 
and yet the jmy acquitted. When Sir J. Stephen obsei ves in a note (vol. T, 
p. 102) that the jury aftei wards seem to have found that there was such 
a paper as the fard, he leaves out of view the fact, that the point is one 
oil which we have the veidict of one jury ng.iinat another. 
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I observe that Sir J. Stephen implies {202) that the question of 
the extortion of the long arsi was in issue in both cases, the 
effect being to lead his readers to suppose that the two verdicts 
are irreconcilable, and that the one in BarwelTs case supported 
Kamal’s story about the arsi. This, however, k a complete 
misrepresentation or mistake, Tliere was no charge in Barwell’s 
case about the long and there could not be, for he is not 
mentioned in it. The sole charge in Barwcll’s ca'se was about 
the Jard, On the other liand, there were two charges in 
Hastings* case, one about the arzi and the other about the 
fard. The prisoners were acquitted on both counts, and so 
far as the fard is concerned llie verdict was contradicted by 
that in IJarwcIl’s case. Hut there never was any contracliction 
about the arzi. It is curious that the existence of the fard 
was the point about which 1 lastings had doubt; he was clear 
as to the arzi, but he thought at first that Fowke might be 
innocent about the fard^ (Stephen I, 80.) 

In my opinion this doubt was just. If the fard had ever 
existed, Fowke would surely have taken the attestation of 
two witnesses to it as he did at that time with regard to the arzL 
I'he next thing that we herir of Kainal is that he was arranging 
about his soifs inaiiiai;e. Tiiis was some time in riialgun, 
(nth Fcbru.'iry to nth March). He lived at Hugli, and it was 
necessary for him to go home and settle the marriage. He 
thercloic went to .*>€0 Nanda Kumar in order to get his dis- 
mission, (Kukhsat,) and to ask the Maharaja to honour Iiim by 
receiving sweetmeats from him on the auspicious occasion, 
Kainal, both according to his own account, and Nanda Kumar's, 
was an old friend of the latter. In his evidence in the forgery 
case, he said that Nanda Kumar had been his father*s and his 
grandfather’s friend, aiul that he Jiimsclf had been protected by 
him since he was ten years old. Similarly, Nanda Kumar said, 
(10S2) that Kamil had been with him in his childhood for two 
or three yeais. Apparently, however, they had quarrelled, and 
it in order to bec(Mne reconciled that Kamal went to Radha 
Charan and a.sked him to get his father-in-law to accept the 
sweetmeats. Radha Charan agreed to mediate and told l^mal 
that the Raja's house was his old home, and that he must be on 
terms of friciulship with the Maharaja. According too, to 
Kamal, Radha Charan bragged of what his fathcr-in-Iaw Jiad 
been doing about the Governor, etc., and said; — “WJiat they 
have ate they will be obliged to disgorge ; alid will be put to 
shame in their own country, and will be called thieves.” 

We are not told what the previous quarrel between Kamal and 
the Raja had been about, but it is not unlikely that it related to 
Fowke’s affair of December. Kamal went off to Hugli, and did 
not come back till the end of ihe month. He said (1159) that 
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he returned on 30th Phagun, or 1st Chait, and that on the first 
d.iy after his arrival he paid his respects to the Governor, Mr. 
V^ansittart, and all the gentlemen.* The second day he went 
to see the Raja. The Raja was not at home, and so Kama! 
sat down in^ the diwankhana, but in a little the Raja came 
in, and Kamal presented his nazar of one gold muhur. The Raja 
first politely asked about the marriage, and then said : “ Did you 
hear at Hugli what passed between the Governor and me, and 
how I have proved him to be in the wrong.'* Kamal said he 
had heard something about the baramads. Kamal had another 
object in visiting the Raja, to borrow Rs. 3, OCX). He asked 
for it, he says, on ist Chait, ancl got the loan on the 13th or 14th 
idem. The ist Chait was Sunday, the 12th March, and so, just 
one day after Nanda Kumar had presented his petition against 
Hastings. 1 beg to point out here to my readers, that all this 
intimacy with Nanda Kumar, and this borrowing of money 
from him, took place after Kamal, according to his evidence 
in the forgery case, had found out that Nanda Kumar had 
been forging his name, and had on that account magnani- 
mously declined to ask him to be his secuiity! Apparentl)’’ 
Kamal had now fallen from the moral elevation he had attained 
in 1772 or 73. The next incident was Kamal’s presenting three 
petitions to Nanda Kumar, two of them against Ganga Govind 
Singh, and tlie other against a Mr. Archdekin. Thi.s 
occurred in the latter end of Chait, (1081,) and consequently 
some time in the beginning ot April. Kamal said that he 
a.skcLi Nanda Kumar to give the petition against Arciuiekin 
to the committee, but to keep those against Ganga Govind 
by him. Why he should have made them over to Nanda 
Kumar if he did not wish them presented it is difficult to 
imagine. KamaTs story is that he did not want them filed, 
as his only iiPcnlion was to frighten Ganga Govind. He also 
says tliat the contents of the petitions were not true. “ I 
don’t deliver them in as complaints,*' he said to Radha Charan, 
“was I to complain 1 would complain of what is true. ^*ln 
order to frighten him, I liavc wrote what I pleased my.self.” 
This was at least candid on the part of Kamal, but Sir J. Stephen 
is resolved Kamal .should be protected against di.sparagemcnt, 
even by him.self, and so he says that he can see nothing dis- 
ingenuous in Kamahs petitions (Vol. I, p. 205, note). 

Whether KamaFs complaints against Ganga Govind were 
true or false, it sccm.s to‘me impo.ssible to doubt that they were 
intended as “ baramads,** and that they were given in support of 
Niinda Kumar’s scheme.s. It is impo.ssible to believe that 
Kamal would give them to Nanda Kumar when he knew 


* Kamal evidently was desirous of keeping in with both parties. 
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that the latter was bringing charges against the Governor 
unless he meant Nanda Kumar to use them. Ganga Govind was 
a member of the Government and connected with Hastings. 
He took an active part in getting Kamal to go to Hastings in 
December with a complaint against Fowke. • He was also the 
man who long afterwards, in concert with Devi Singh, so in- 
famously distinguished himself in Rangpur and Dinajpur. * 
Another thing which proves the intention with which he, Kamal, 
presented the arsis^ is that the Maharahja had previously been 
speaking to him about baramads. According to Kamal the Raja 
spoke about nothing else. “ Whenever I went,” he says, “ he con- 
versed with me on no otlier subject but the baramads*' When, 
therefore, after such conversations Kamal gave in baramads 
about Ganga Gobind, what could Nanda Kumar understand 
except that he was to present them ? It was about Hijli and 
Other salt estates that Nanda Kumar invited Kamal to give 
baramads, and lo ! here he brought him three. 

Jn order to understand what was the dispute between Kamal 
and Ganga Govind it is necessary to say something about 
Kamal’s position as a saU-larmcr. Kamal was the farmer of 
Hijli. Tins was formerly a district or chakla consisting of the Par- 
ganas ot Tamluk, Mahishadal, etc., but is now part of Midnapur, 
It was a salt-fann, but not entirely so. There was also land, 
and Kamal had to pay or collect Rs. 7S,ooo in land revenue, 
bc.sidcs furnishing a large quantity of salt. Sadaraddin Munshi 
speaks of Kamal s being a competitor for the farm in Asaih 
1179 (June 1772.) It is probable, however, tliat the arrange- 
ments about tlie salt did not come into force till the cold 
weather of 1773, for nothing could be done about salt in the 
rains, and the scheme for the settlement of salt-farms was not 
propounded till October 1772. (Harington, 2, 381.) One of 
Kamal’s petitions, too, (1099) speaks of the settlement of Hijli 
being made in ii8o Vilayati (October 1772.) • 

We learn (Harington 3,659) that there were two ways of 
^managing the salt revenue ; one was known under the head of 
Khazana, and the other under the head of Thika, In the first 


• Many years afterwards, (1787) when Hastings was being impeached, 
and was anxious to collect the suffrages of the natives of India in suppoit 
of his sidiniiiistiation, the first nutne he mentioned amongst those of men 
who could help him was that of Ganga Govind Singh. (Gleig, 111 , 323). 
It is important to note that Ganga Go^nd was dismissed by the nirijoitiy 
in May 1775 on account of the very tran’sactior.s leferred to in Kamil's 
petitions. Gianting that this was unjust and the lesult of spite, still it 
shows that the Council acted on the baramuds. This, and the fact that 
G. G. Singh paid Rs. 10,000 if not Rs. 26,000 in efrder to buy off Kamal's 
opposition (for this is what the airangement made by Sadaraddin amount- 
ed to) show the ticklish position of affairs and how anxious G. G. Singh 
and his fiiend Sadaiaudin iiiusi iiave been to win back Kamal to their side. 
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instance the land revenue was paid wholly or chiefly in salt, and 
in the other the khalaris or salt-works were Jet out at a certain 
rent or thika. Kamal was interested in both arranjjements. 
He farmed Hijii, and paid in salt, and in cash, and he also 
held 400 tliika khalaris. It was about the latter tiiut Varanjisi 
Ghose complained to General Clavering in the beginning of 
December. Va|*anasi Ghose, as KaniaTs petition (1097) shows, 
l)ad to do with the thika khalaris and ccanplainod against Kamal 
about 5,000 Mans of salt. Kamal calls him hi.s raiyat (1154) 
and this is explained, I think, by the evidence of Hastings 
(1179.) He says “Kainaladdin in the month of December com- 
plained that Mr. I'ovvke had attempted, by promises and 
threats, to extort from him a declaration, that he had given 
bribes to English gentlemen and malsadis^ for the grant of the 
thika khalaris, or the a^ljuslment of accounts relative to them 
(I am not certain which.) These were salt-woiks, not originally 
included in tlie lease of the farm of ilijli, but worked by other 
farmers, by people brought from otlur parts, and aflerwards 
given to the farnnor of Ilijli, to prevent competition.” 

It was these thika khalaris, too, which Kamal sublet in Bai- 
sakh 1181 fApril 1774) to Hastings’ banyan Kanta Babu. 
Tiie petition (i loo) speaks ol Babu lA'ckcnacc and Nundee as 
the sub-lessee, but I needi liaKll}’ observe that this is a misprint 
for Lok Nath Nandi, the infant son of Kanta Babu in whose 
name he took Paigana Baharband, etc. Tin's agrees with the 
rcmaiks of General Ciaveiing in the minutes of 30th December 
1774 and I2ti\ May 1775, about the connection between Kainal- 
addin and Kanta Babu. 

The arrangements for the salt-farm.s, as given in Ilarington, 
were briefly as hdlows : TIu: iaimer engaged to deliver a certain 
quantity of salt yearly to the Company at a fixed price, and he 
also agreed that he would deliver to tlie Company any surplus 
salt which^lic might make at an advance of Rs. 25 on the 
contract price. He was not to sell salt except to the Compaii}'. 
In consideration of these stipulations he got an advance of 
three-fourths of the value ot the salt tliat he was to deliver. 
It is clear that unless he got this advance, he could not 
work his farm, for he could not pay the jnalangis, Kamal 
speaks of taking the farm of Hijii for five years (1082) but 
perhaps this did not include the salt, for it appears (1098) 
that he took the salt-works in certain parts of Hijii on a four 
years’ lease inMaghilSi .^April 1774.) Tlie agreement was 
tliat he should supply a lakli of Mans of salt at a rupi a Man^ 
and that he should get an advance of Rs. 60,500. After this 
Ganga Govind, by an underhand settlement, persuaded Kamal 
to agree to pay him Rs. 26,000 on the understanding that Ganga 
Govind would induce the Government to forego all claim to any 
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salt which Kamal mij^ht make over and above the stipolated 
lakh. This surplus Kamal was to be allowed to dispose of as 
he chose, and to keep the profits to himself. In other words 
the two arranged to cheat the Government. Upon this agree- 
ment Kamal paid Ganga Govind Rs. 15,000. Next month 
Kamal asked Ganga Govind to give up the salt (the surplus salt* 
I presume,) but Ganga instead of doing this took Rs. 15,000 
more from him. The result was that Kamal cohld not pay the 
salt-workcr.s, and tlicy complained against him ; Kamal said fur- 
ther, that he was a poor man, and that he was utterly at a loss 
where to rai c the mone}^ so as to complete the investment. 
He therefore prayed that the divvan sliould be summoned and 
ordered to return his money with interest. There was also 
aiKjther compLiint against Ganga Govind for oppressing the 
ryots and salt-workers of Hijli. We arc told that the dispute 
between Ganga Govind and Kamal was afterwards settled by 
their common fiiend Sadaraddin Munshi, that is, by the man who 
was then the munshi of Nanda Kumar’s special enemy, John 
Graham (1147) and was aftcrwaids in tlic service of Mr. Barweli. 
Ganga Govind, it is said, paid Kamal Rs. 10,000 and wrote off, 
Rs. 16,000 of Kamal’s debt for land revenue, but this was 
no proper settlement if Kamal’s petition was true. Accord- 
ing to it, Ganga Govind took from him Rs. 30,000, and more- 
over did not fulfil his bargain about the .surplus salt. I do 
not thiidc that any candid mind can accept Kamal or 
Sadaraddin’s account of these transactions, or doubt that Kamal 
was induced b)' underhand means to withdraw the charge 
against Ganga Govind. * 


• Ha.slings re>toicd Ganga Govind to ol^ce in November 1776, 
i,e, as soon as he ^ot the nouci into his hands again. On I 3 th May 
1 775. Jl.isiings gave .1 i ui ious illustiaiion of \^ iiat he considered tlie one 
tiling needful in a public seivant. He said ‘‘ 1 have heard him (Ganga 
Govind) loaded, as I lia\e m.iny otlu-rs, wiih general reproac^ies, but have 
never heard any one eypiess ciuuuis of his alililies. ' When Hastings took 
J:)avk siii h a man after liis dismis;al. he became virtually responsible for 
all subsequent enormities. Mi. Peter Moore, when examined in 
II. I 'tu gs' tiKil, gave very stiong evidence against Ganga (ioviiid. He 
also icfened to Kanta 13 a))u\ zammdaii of BrihitibaiKU and said that the 
engagemei'.t was for Ks. 82 or 83,000, wJnle the seillemenl with the ryots 
was for Rs. 353,000. In July 1774 Hastings de^ciibed Lok Nath Nandi 
as a man ot cicdit, and therefoie a proper pei son to have charge of the 
Baharbaiul zamindari Lok Nath was then a mete child, and when the 
majority taxed him with thi-> description of him, Hastings leplied that 
everybody knew that the practice of benaim uas pievaleul in India, and 
that his dcsciipiion refeired in fact to Kanta, who was the leal faimer. 
Kanta, however, told the majority that Lok Nath was the leal Hiimer, and 
that if he died, the fann would lapse to the Company. This shows the 
little value which is to be attached to Hastings’ explanation of the rela- 
tion between Kanta and Kanialaddin, and, indeed, Hastings stated that he 
knew veiy little of his banyan's uffaiis. 
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Nanda Kumar was examined at the preliminary inquiry on 
20th April, and the circumstantial account which he there 
gives, ma'ces us regret all the more that we have no record 
of his examination on 6th May.* His statement (1082) is, 
in substance, that Kamal came to him and complained about 
Ganga Govind Singh's having taken Rs. 26,000 from him, 
besides Rs. 3 or 400 that his servants had taken. He said 
that Sadaraddin and Ganga Govind were in friendship, and 
that though he had several times demanded his money from 
them, they would not pay it. Nanda Kumar said that if 
that was so, the only remedy was to complain to Council. 
On another day Kamal brought two petitions, and Nanda 
Kumar after reading them, sent, at Karnal's request, his son- 
in-law Radha Charan, with Kamal, to Mr, Fowke. This 
so far agrees with Kamal’s account tliat he too admits that 
he went with Radha Charan to Mr. Fowke's. He denied that 
he gave Mr. Fowke the but it is not clear why he went 

to see a man with whom, as he says, he had a quarrel in 
December, unless to get him to give in the arzis. Mr. Fowke's 
letter, too, of 25 th April (1097,) i.s, I think, sufficient to show that 
Kamal took the arzis to him. Nanda Kumar went on to say 
that some days elapsed after the giving of the arzis^ and that 
on Sth BaLsakh he was at the Generars when he got a message 
from Radha Charan that he and Kamal were at the house of 
Mr. Fowke, and asking him to call in as he went home. He 
did so, and Mr. Fowke asked Nanda Kumar to examific Kamal, 
and inform him if his representations were true Nanda 
Kumar then went home, and at 7 P.M., Kamal came to his house 
with a munshi, and bringing the draft of an arzi. This was 
found not to be well worded, and the munshi, Khiida New iZ, 
began to make a fresh draft. Before he had gc^t half through 
it, Kamal, who had been ill in Fowke's house in the day time, 
was obliged to leave on account of illness. His munshi re- 
mained and finished the paper. It was then sent by Nanda 
Kumar to Kamal by the former’s servant, Yar Mahomed, to be 
scaled. Yar Mahomed here takes up the story (1084) and 
states that he went to Kamal with the arzi and that Kamil 
sealed it, saying that he wrote it, and that if a hundred Korans 
were put on his head, he would swear to the truth of every 
word of it. Khuda Newaz, the munshi of Kamiladdin, did 
not admit (1171) that his master sealed the arzi^ but he 
admitted, as did also KaiUdladdin, that Yar Mahomed came to 
get it sealed. 

• This examination has lately been discoveied in the High Court Recoid- 
Toom. It is verv short, and meiely states that after the depositions had been 
read to him “ this examinant denies all and every the matieib and charges 
theiein contained, and doubts not to piove the falsity thereof. 
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There is also a curious statement by Kamal's khansama, 
Huscfn Ali, (1172) that Khuda Newaz met him on the stair, 
and told him Karnal was goin^j to seal a paper, and so he had 
better bring the sikka-dawat. He did so, he says, and waited 
on the stair, but the seal was not required According to Nanda 
Kumar he did not see the arzi again till next morning. It 
was sealed, and he told Radha Charan to take Kamal with it 
to Mr, Fowke. He says this was on Sunday, and therefore 
it appears that it was the 4th Jiaisakh when he visited General 
Clavering, &c., (sth Baisakh was Sunday, the i6th April.)+ 
This, too, is supported by Saddaraddin’s evidence (u 77) who 
says that on the night of 3rd or 4th Baisakh, Kamaladdin told 
him that the Raja was wanting him to write an arzi about the 
thika khalari business, evidently that of Varanasi Ghose, in 
such a way, that the Governor and Mr. Graham might get a 
bad name. Here I may note that Sir J. Stephen is incorrect 
in saying < 1 , 85) that Nanda Kumar deposed that Kamal pressed 
Fowke to deliver the petition. “On Sunday,** says Nanda 
Kumar, “ Kamal gave the petition to Mr. Fowke, and on Tues- 
day Nanda Kumar went to Mr. Fowke’s and there the arzi 
was, with Kamal's consent, attested by two witnesses.** In the 
evening Kamal came and begged Nanda Kumar to use liis 
influence with Fowke to make him give in the petition against 
Ganga Govind Singh before the other one. Nanda Kumar 
agreed, and went on the Wednesday morning to Mr. Fowkc*s, 
but Fowke said lie would do what was proper. When I was 
going, Kamaladdin represented to me, that it was very hard 
upon him that the arai against Ganga Govind was not deli- 
vered ; for, if the other was given in first, he feared he should 
get no advantage from that. 1 advised him to be patient, and to 
give in his ari^i to the Council, where he would obtain redress. 
He would not attend to what I said, but ran to the Governor’s.*’ 

I cannot say if the whole of this account is true. , Nanda 
Kumar was on his defence, ami no doubt he gave the best side 
to his own case. But I am sure it is much more true than 
Kamal’s account. It is more probable, and it is supported by 
the verdict of the jury who found that the ari:i was not ex- 
torted. What I think clear is, that Kamal was dissatisfied with 
Ganga Govind and Sadaraddin, and was terrified at the con- 
sequences of his not fulfilling his salt contracts. He therefore 
had recourse to Nanda Kumar, more especially as his friend 
Sadaraddin was not then in Calcutta.* . Kamal offered Nanda 
Kumar the baramads against Ganga Govind, and Nanda 
Kumar gladly accepted them, as they strengthened his case, and 
probably, in order to bind Kamal still more 'to his interests, 

• There may, however, be a mistake of a clay in Reid’s Chronological 
tables. Kamul (loSoj speaks of Wc^duesday the 19111 being the 9th Daisakh. 
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made him a loan of Rs. 3,000. Nanda Kumar was working 
through Fowke, wlio had the car of the GencMal, and so sent 
Kamal to him, and as a peace-offering, got Kamal, or Kainal 
agreed of his own accord, to give a recantation of his com- 
plaint of December, 

Kamal, however, was frightened about this petition's going in, 
and knew ;t: would not help him to get his money from Ganga 
Govind, which was all that he cared about. Meanwhile also, 
Sadaraddin came back from the country, and persuaded Ganga 
Govind to give Kamal Rs. 10,000. No doubt he, at the same 
lime, induced Kamal to come back again to their side, and so 
Kamal went to Mr. Fowke on Tuesday the i8th April and tried 
to prevent him from sending in the ara/s on that day. It 
seems to me that the fullest and fairest account of what took 
place on i8th April is given by Francis, the son of Joseph 
Fowke. He admits Kamars distress, and also proves tliat 
Kamal sealed the small arsi in his father*s house, and acknow- 
ledged the great arz/\ He proved Jilso that the great arj 7 i was 
attested by two of his father’s Fortuguesc writers, and that he 
(young Fowke) by mistake, wrote 17th April on one of them. 
His evidence went to disprove the e.xistcncc of the fard. 
How Nanda Kumar was convicted in Barwcll’s case, I cannot 
comprehend, for Fowke's indiscreet behaviour in Court was 
only evidence against himself, and there was apparently not 
a particle of proof that Nanda Kumar had anythiiig to 
do with the farJ. According to Kamal, it was all the 
doing of old Mr. Fowke. Perhaps tlic jury thought that as 
Nanda Kumar was already condemned to be hanged, 
a conviction in the conspiracy case could not hurt him ; 
but surely it is some evidence of the recklessness of Calcutta 
Julies of the day. 

Sir J. Stephen asks (p. 88) why should Kamal rush off to 
Hastings with his complaint unless what he said was substan- 
tially true ? But where tloes Sir James finds that he did “ rush 
off? The alleged extortion of the ar.':i and the fard took place 
on the morning of Tuesday, the i8th April, and Kamil did not 
appear before Hastings till the next day. The indictments in 
both the conspiracy cases are wrong in giving the 19th April 
as the day of the extortion. All that happened on that day 
was, that in the morning Kamal went to Fowke’s to try and get 
his arzis back, and when he did not succeed, he went off in his 
palki to Hasting.s. It ‘appears (1150) that he went to Raja 
Rajballabh first on the 19th, and if, as appears to liave been the 
case, (Gleig I p., ^523,) Hastings was then at Belvedere* it is 

• 1 believe this Belvedere is not the residence of the l.ieutenant- 
Governor, but a house some distance to the south of it, and which is still 
kuuwu as Hastings’ House. 
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difficult to see how Kamal could still be out of breath when he 
Crime before him. He had plenty of time to cool down during 
the j)alki journey from Calcutta to Aliporc. There was no 
rushing in the matter. Kamal left Fowke^s house before i P, M. 
on the i8th (1213^. He did not go to Mr. Hastiiigs that day, 
as he might have done. lie went to the Maharaja, and to 
Sadaraddin, and the latter went to Barwell and Vansittart, 
Apparently what made Kamal start off at the last was, that he 
saw Mr. Fowke going out, and that he believed he was going 
straight off to put in tlie petitions. As a fact, Fowke did put up 
the arssis into an envelope on the i8th, at least he dated the 
letter the i8th, but tlic}'^ were not delivered till the morning of 
the 20tli, when ycjung r'owke brought them to Auriol while he 
was at breakfast. Nor can I sec any sign of circumspection 
on the part of Hastings, for he sent off Kamal to complain withi* 
out ever having seen the arzi alleged to have been extorted ! 
(1079), 

According to the reporter's note (1077) Kamal made his 
appearance before Hastings at 9 A.M. on the 19th April, but this 
*iole is not evidence, and it is opposed to the deposition of 
Khuda Nevvaz, who says (1171) that Kamal and he went to Mr. 
Fovvkc’s at one and a half prahars of the day, (about 10-30 A. M.) 
and that tlicy wore tliere for about three or four gharis (hours). 
Another witness, Masharer Rahman (1176) says that the dis- 
pute occurred at aljoiit six gharis of the day, but even this 
would not allow of Kainars getting to Belvedere by 9 A. M., espe- 
cially as he ’went fust to the Rai Rayan, Rajballabh, Raj- 
ballabh was one of the persons whose names were said to be 
entered in the/t/zv/, and who were invited aftcrwaids to prosecute 
but declined. Wc are not told that Kamal had an interview 
with him that morning, but this seems implied by the question, 
“After you went to Raja Rajballabh, whom did you first apply 
to ?” Khiula Newaz, too, says that he went on foot with Kamafs 
p' lanquin as far as Raja Rajballabh's (1172), It seems very 
likely that it was Raja Rajballabh who put up Kamal to go to 
Hastings. When Kamal got to Hastings’ and explained his 
businc.ss, Haslings said that he could not do him justice, as they, 
the other Counci llor.s, were three, and he was only two. He 
advi.scd him to coini'lain to the King’s Court, and sent him with 
a chobdartothe Cliief Justice. According to Kamal this was to 
protect him against the m3’rmidons of Mr. Fowke, but accord- 
ing to Hastings, it was to prevent his Joeing detained by the 
servants of the Chief Justice (1181}. But llasting.s did more 
than this. He wrote a note to Imi)c‘y, and sent it by one of his 
private servants (1181). I suppose that Si* J. Stephen will 
hardly defend tin’s, for he says (1, 236) that the writing of a letter 
to a Court on a matter judicially before it, is unconstitutional, 
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and he adds, that a Home Secretary would never dream of writing 
to a judge as to the exercise of his judicial duties. Any such 
application would have to be made by counsel in Court. 

But the important thing to notice is that we hear nothing of 
Impey\s refusing to receive a private communication. On tlie 
contrary, he acted on it, heard Kamal (1077) summoned 

the other judges to meet him in the evening. Where was the 
virtuous indignation which the judges showed afterwards when 
the Council addressed them by letter ? Tlie judges could then 
say, “ it is contrjiry to the principles of the English constitution 
for any person or persons to address a Court of Judicature by 
letter-missive, concerning any matter pending before such Couil, 
and that the higher the station is, the act is the more unconsti- 
tutional.” It is true that Impey was not present when this reso- 
lution was come to, but he adopted it in the proceedings of 
June 23rd. Kamal was examined by the judges on the 19th, and 
then summons were issued calling on the parlies to appear next 
day. The place fixed was Impey’s house, and the examination 
went on there till II P. M. On this occasion Elliot interpreted. 
On the previous day, Sir John D’Oyley officiated, having for 
this purpose absented himself from his post at the Council 
Board. After the examination, the judges called upon the per- 
.sons affected by the supposed conspiracy, to declare if they 
would prosecute, and gave them up to Monday, the 24th, 
to decide. This was on the Thursday nij^ht. and next day took 
place the visit of the Councillors to Nanda Kumar of which so 
much has been made.* I do not see anything very inipro|)cr 
in it, but no doubt it offended the judges. Mcanwliilc, Hastings 
was not idle, for he sent for Kamaladdin to Belvedere on the 
Saturday and Sunday, and examined him about his complaint. 
He says he took the precaution of asking the judges if 
he might do so, and no doubt he did, but this seems to 
show that he or his friends thought Kamal a slippery customer 
whom ft was neccssaiy to keep to the mark. He had been 
three times examined already, at Hastings’ house, at 

Impey’s on the same day, and again on the 20th before all 
the judges. If Hastings was so doubtful about the case, and 

• When the Councillors were taxed with this visit, they ictorted by saying 
that Impey had visited Khwaja Petruse, who hnd signed the address in his 
favour. Impey rejoined, “ we (himself and Lady Impe},)have ceitainly 
visited more than once. Curiosity originally led us to accept the visit from 
the Arinenian ladies, and complaisance to return it, nor did we think our- 
selves degraded by it ; he being of the fiist family of the nation in India.*' 
Impey also said that Chambers had visited the Aimenians. When it suited 
his purpose, Impey was fond of likening himself in position to the puisne 
judges, but in fact ho ranked a good deal higher, his position being, I believe, 
next to that of the Guvcinur Geiicial. His pay also was greater by 
/7fOuo a year. 
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if the judges were not so satisfied as to require bail, and had 
even intimated that there was no case against one of the 
accused, (Francis Fowke,) were Clavering and his friends so 
very far wrong in going to see Nanda Kumar for a few mi- 
nutes ? ♦ Nothing passed between them but, salams, and the 
common ceremonies (1210). 

On tlie 24th Hastings and Vansittart bound* themselves over 
to prosecute. Sir James Stephen says (i, 89 that Barwell also 
bound himself over to prosecute, and he corrects the majority 
for stating the contrary. (1,102, note) He might have 
given them credit for being likely to know on i6th May what 
took place on 24th April. Fowke, in his letter of 2Sth April, 
says that Barwell waived his demand for bail, but lest Sir J. 
Stephen should not think this authority good enough, I beg 
to refer him to BarwclTs own deposition 11204) where he says 
that it was not his intention to have prosecuted Mr. Fowke, 
and adds “ I neither asked bail, nor was bound over to pro- 
secute : lie goes on to say that he directed his counsel to 

prosecute, but tin's may have been after the Council’s minute, for 
he was deposing in July. At all events it is certain that he was 
not bound over. A careful reading of the reporter’s note (1093) 
would have shown Sir J. Stephen that Barwell was not bound 
ovcr.f 

It is not my intention to analyse the evidence in the con- 
spiracy cases. I have already pointed out that the extortion of 
tlie ar.::i was not established, and that the verdict of the jury 
in Barwcll’s case in no way affects the previous verdict about 
the ar^i. I have also pointed out that Nanda Kumar was 
convicted on the charge about the fard, though there was not 
a particle of evidence of his having had anything to do with 
it. One curious incident of the trial is deserving of notice 
as showing the kind of witnesses that the prosecution brought 
forward. One Mahomed Ghaus Newaz was called to prove 
what took place at Fowke’s house on the morning of the I9tri, 
^and to attest a surat/ial (statement of facts) which Kamal 
drew up in the course of the afternoon. He first denied that 
he had signed any paper, and then said he had. Then he said 
that he had only heard Kamaladdin’s name, though it came out 
afterwards that he lived in Kamaladdin’s house. Finally, he de- 
nied that Khuda Newaz was his brother, or that he knew him.J 

* The animus against Nanda Kumar is shown by the great stress laid 
on the visit to him. Fowke was the V”icipal accused in the case, and 
yet nobody reflects on the majority for continuing to associate with him 
after the 20th April. 

t The papers of recognisance preserved in the ^igh Court do not con- 
tain one from Barwell. 

t The report does not say in so many words that Mahomed Ghaus 
denied his own biothcr, but he did prcvaricaie very much, and the 
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The fact, however, that he was the brother of Khuda Newaz, 
and, 'also that the two lived together in Kamal’s house, was 
proved by Khuda Newaz and Husein Ali. We do not hear of 
tliis witness being prosecuted for perjury, though he had not 
the excuse of idiqcy, but when Kista Jiban, Mir Asad and Yar 
Mahomed were thought to have prevaricated in the forgery case, 
they were at once committed. Mr. impey tells us (memoirs 139) 
that Halhcd nrentions in the preface to his Hindu laws, 
that he once heard a man, not an idiot, swear upon a trial, 
that he was no kind of relation to his own brother, who 
was then in Court, and who had supported him from his infancy. 
It is evident that Mr. Impey was in happy ignorance that this 
witness was one called by his friend Mr. Hastings in his pro- 
secution of Nanda Kumar. 

There is a point about the conspiracy cases with regard 
to which I have found no explanation by Sir J. Stephen, or 
the other defenders of Hastings. This is why were the 
conspiracy cases not tried before the forgery case? Hastings 
and Vansittart were bound over to prosecute on 24th April, 
and two days afterwards Fowke writes (1097) ke is 

to hold up his haml at the next sessions of oyer and ter- 
miner, and gaol delivery. Why then were he and Nanda Kumar 
and Radlia Cliaran not put on their trial in the beginning 
of June at the Assises ? * Nanda Kumar was not committed for 
forgery till 6tli May, and Mohan Prasad was not bound over 
till next day which was a Sunday If Sir J. Stephen's case is 
that Mohan Prasad’s charge was entirely a private prosecution 
with which liastings had nothing to do. What title then 


questions put to Khuda Newnz and Husein Ali show that he disowned 
his broiher and made oui ih.it he lived in his own house. The account 
ill H allied is at p. 51 of his preface*, ediiion 1776, H allied calls the depo.'*!- 
tion an instance of upadJii^ or folly. 

• Hastings jkvas, accoidinj; 10 his account, apprehensive lest Knmal 
should be rained over before the assizes, and also lest Fowke should be 
able to patch lip his contradictions. In his letter of 29th April, lie sa\s 
(Gleig, I, 525) “he has a Ion" time now before him to patch 110 all thc^e ^ 
contr.'idictions, for I nndcr.-,tnnd the as^sizes will not be held bcfoie the 
15th June” If H.'i'Uings had nothin*; to do with the forgery prosecution, 
why did he not "et his counsel to protest agninsit Mohan Prasad’s ca-e 
being tiied befoie his. The conspiracy ca-es were not tried till Jiilv, 
though the forgery case ended on Fiiday, the 16th, and Radha Chaiaii’s 
objection was not made till 20th June. 

+ The recognisance is in tlie Hi^di Court Recoid-room. It is dated 7th 
May and is for £ loooo. It onl\ Vefers to a diaige of feloniously uttering. 
Leinaistre had not then drawn out the elaborate char"c we now have, nor 
was it thou.yht that the charge of for^eiy could be established. On the 
same day Kamaladclin, Gliaiib Das Patiuck Kisto Jivan and Ram Nath 
j;;ive ieco"nisances. Sabut and Nahakrishna do not seem to have been 
eximincd then. Gharib Das was the man who afierwaids brolfe down and 
Ram Nath was examined fm the defence. 
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had it to take precedence of a charge brought by the Governor- 
General ? Tlie objection about Radha Charan’s privilege as 
an ambassador will not explain this, for that objection was not 
taken till 20th June. The objection was not made, as Radha 
Charan\s memorial shows, (1102) until an indictment had been 
preferred against him, and this was not till Ihe^igth June. Why 
were the indictments in the conspiracy case;^ not drawn up 
till 19th June while the forgery one was drawn up on the 7th 
iilcm? Surely this gives support to the allegations of the 
majority of the Council in their minute of i6th May that “this 
attempt (the conspiracy charge,) to discredit the evidence of 
the Raja not answering the pur[)ose it was intended for, he 
was, a few days after, again taken up. on a charge of forgery 
and committed to the common gaol.’* Sir J. Stephen says that 
the imputation here made is wholly unsupported by evidence, 
and is, he believes, false. But it is not false that Hastings* 
attempt to convict the Raja of conspiracy failed. And I think 
that Hastings and his advisers must have foreseen that it would 
fail, for surely no one can read the petition which Fowke was 
said to have extorted from Kamiladdin, without admitting that it 
docs not contain any charge again.st Hastings. It does not allege 
that Hastings compelled Kamal to write a petition injurious to 
Mr. Fowke. Still less does it allege that Hastings did so, 
knowing the charge to be false. It represents Hastings, as 
ri’lyingon what he had been told by Graham, and the constraint 
which Kamil laboured under in dictating it, was an unwil- 
lingness to expose Mr. Graham. 

The indictment says that the conspiracy was to accuse 
Hastings of divers enormous and scandalous offences, parti- 
cularly that he had by divers sinister and unlawful means 
procured a false accusation against Mr. Fowke, and that 
Hastings had presented this false accusation to tlie Council, 
knowing it to be false. Ihit in fact no such chaVges can I5e 
^extracted from the petition, that is ihe great arisi. 

This, in my opinion, is strong evidence that the petition 
was genuine, and was not extorted, but if it was, it was a matter 
fur Kamal alone to complain about, and did not affect 
Hastings. Graham might have been affected by it, but he 
had left India. 

It is true that in Barwell’s case a conviction was afterwards 
obtained, but I do not suppose *that any one will support 
the verdict in it against Nanda Kumar, There was absolutely 
no evidence against him about the and even if there 

had been, jt is clear that a case in which the principal accused 
was fined only fifty Rupis, would not have led to a sentence 
against Nanda Kumar which would have been of any use. 
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Of course if the prosecution for forgery was really brought 
by Hastings its taking prcedencc of the shadowy charge of 
conspiracy is explicable enough. The forgery case enabled 
Hastings to have Nanda Kumar deprived of his liberty, for 
it was non-bailable, and it struck at Nanda Kumar’s life. 
The conspiracy cases were mainly directed against Fowke. 
Even Kamal did not accuse Nanda Kumar much about 
them, for he said that the Raja tried to induce Fowke to 
give back the papers (1152.) The following curious note about 
the fate of Kamaladdin occurs in an anonymous work called 
“ Transactions in India, ” Dcbrett, 1786, p. 244. 

“ Many are the instances which might be specified to prove 
how cruelly the exquisite sensibility of the native Indians 
are (sic,) sported with by our countrymen. The tragical 
story of Kamaladdin will never be forgotten in India, and 
the dishonour it reflects on our politics will last as long 
as it is remembered. This man, by the intrigues of party, 
while the altercation between a majority of the Council and 
the Governor-General was carried on with very little temper 
or decency on either side, was inveigled to give evidence 
against Joseph Fowke, Francis Fowke, Maharaja Nanda Ku- 
mar, and Rai Radha Charan, on a charge of conspiracy 
against Warren Hastings, Esq. His evidence was so confused 
and contradictory, that the verdict was given in favour of 
the defendants. 

Kamaladdin being deep in arrears to Government, these 
persons had • interest enough, as it would seem, to instigate 
the officers in the revenue department against him. He 
was consequently imprisoned ; but the Supreme Court espous- 
ing his cause, he was immediately released by habeas corpus. 
The very next day he was again imprisoned and again 
released in the same manner. He then sent to Hugli for 
his son to 'superintend his affairs, during transactions which 
so unavoidably engrossed and distracted his attention. In 
coming up the river to Calcutta, the youth was unfortunately 
drowned. This unexpected disaster, co-operating with his other 
embarrassments and sufferings, suddenly overwhelmed him 
with despair. He then became an object of pity and commis- 
seration to all his fi lends and former acquaintance. And it 
was not long before he absconded, and has never been heard 
of since. I may note that this book is thoughtfully written and 
contains some account of the famine of 1770. 

Mohan Prasad, the other principal witness in the forgery 
case, appears to have^died in 1777, for there Avas a suit between 
Balgovind and Kissen Pooreah, Mohan Prasad’s adininistratrix, 
in the fourth term of that year. 
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Proceedings in the Forgery Case. 

Nantla Kinnar was committed to jail on the forgery-charfje 
on Saturday the 6 th May. According to Price, Hastings did 
not hear of this till next morning, and then said that he was 
sorry that bail had been refused, and that it would be laid to 
him. Price specifies next morning, '' in order to show that 
Hastings had nothing to do with the matter, btit it at least 
shows that he got early information. J ic seem.'? to have been 
then living at Aliporc and as he was in the habit of retiring to 
rest early, he would probably not hear of a commitment which 
took place at about lo i\ M. on the Saturday, earlier than the 
Sunday morning. 

I have already observed that the proceedings of 6 th May 
were not published by the Judges. I have pointed out how suspi- 
cious this is, and 1 think that we have sufficient materials to prove 
tliat Mohan Prasml did not start the prosecution. He was a 
witness on the 6 th, but 1 doubt if he was more, and I am glad 
lo be able to relieve him in some measure of the infamy of 
instituting tlie proceedings. 

The first i)iece of evidence which I have to offer on this head 
is a letter written to the Court of Directors by Lemaistre and 
Hyde on 2 nd August 1775. There they say no doubt of his 
(Nanda Kumar’s) guilt remaining in the breast of either of us 
/f/>o/i the evidence on the part of the Croxo/f a commitment in the 
usual form was made out.” So also in the warrant of 6 th May, 
Mohan Prasad is referred to as a witness, and not as a prose- 
cutor. Tlie words are ** receive into your custody the body of 
Maharaja Nanda Kuiiiar, herewilli sent yuu, charged before us 
upon the oaths of Mohan Prasad, Kanial.iddin Khan, and 
others, with feloniously uttering, ” etc."* Price too tells us that 
it was the Company’s lawyer who set the proscculion afloat. 
He .says, “at this time a set of hungry wolves, of dastardly, 
selfish hiwyers, had been let loose on the settlement, jind they 
prowled about into every corner in quest of prey." Then he 
atiils, “ I am not quite certain how the truth came to light, but 
I liave heard that a black writer, who had acted in the Mayor’s 
Court, under the Kegister, Magee, gave a hint to the Company’s 
lawyer in what part of the Register's Office the papers were to be 
found, and he flew with them to the sick nephew, Gaiiga Vishnu.’' 
The nephew, he says, was hurried on against his will to ad- 
mit of the prosecution — “ The papers were produced, the fact 
sworn lo before one of the Judges, as figting Justice of the Peace 
for that day, and the Raja committed to the county gaol." 
p'urther on, he says, “ the Company’s lawyer had certainly a view 
to the obtaining a good sum of money freJm the Raja, on the 

* it will be obaeived llui ihcre was at this time no charge of forgery. 
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idea that he should be able to quash the evidence — and it la 
not unlikely but he might have effected it had he only had 
Hindus to deal with, who are averse to the spilling of blood, ^ 
and in. particular that of a Brahman ; but he had snatched the 
j)iey out of co«)pctitors* hands who were as greedy and know- 
ing as himself, and who, spirited up by tlie majority, joined 
against him in' support of llic Raja, and undertook his defence/' 
Price also says that the Company’s lawyer used to boast 
that he would save the Raja’s life, if his counsel would consent 
to his paying the debt, and give him a handsome sum. 
The Company’s lawyer here relcrrcd to can only be Mr. Her- 
cules Durham, who afterwards conducted the prosecution. 1 
would not rely much on Price’s un^uppoitcd assertions, but we 
have evidence in the report of the trial that Durham had to do 
with the starting of the prosecution. He gave evidence and 
stated, (1094,) bonds (Exhibit, A and the two 

tips) in his pt)sscs.'iion three days before the commitment of 
the Raja. His c\ idence (1039) also shows that he look part 
in getting up the evidence, and in particular that he endca- 
vouied to find out who hatl written the bond. He did this, he 
said, three days after the commitment. Durham was not only 
the Company’s lawyer, to which post he was appointed in 
January or in I'cbriiary ; he was also the head of one of the 
Kachahri.s, for Manahar Mitia speaks of him as his master, and 
Durham speaks of sending for the Kachahri (books?) That 
he was to .some extent an intimate of Hastings, appears from 
the latter’s classing him along with Vansittart and Elliot. 
Writing to Graham and Macleane, on 29th Apiil, he sends them 
the copies of the examinations in the conspiracy case, and adds 
“ for Fowke's defence I have the joint recollection of George 
Vansittart, Durham and Elliot, added to iii}' own.”-|- This re- 
fers to Fowke s imprudent question to Barwell. His defence, as 
the report .states, was not minuted. Sir J. Stephen a.sks (1,183,) 
why was Driver the .solicitor not cro.ss-cx.'iniiiu.'il as to the origin 
of the prosecution ? The answer may now, I think, be given that 
it was not Driver who was the solicitor lor the prosecution, it was 
Durham. Mohan Prasad’s power of attorney, as I have already 
pointed out, was not drawn till 6th May, and apparently after the 
commitment. I should liavc thought loo that if either Durham 
or Diiver had been questioned on such a matter, they could have 


• Conipaieiliis with Naba'Kiiahna’s evidence and Ram Nath’s statement, 
that Mohan Prasad said he could not desist on account of ihc Enjilish 
gentlemen. 

t Durham was one of the persons who made affidavits, (Elli<»t 
being the other) that it was a common belief in Calcutta that Clavering and 
others were re&oivcd tJ rescue Nauda Kumar by force. 
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pleaded privilege. If the pro*?ccution had been really a private 
one, Driver would, in all probability, have conducted the proceed- 
ings before the Judges on the 6th. But it is clear that he did not 
do so, from what Price says, and still more from the fact that 
the documents were not with him but with Durham. Driver 
had been solicitor in the civil suit, and naturally he would have 
appeared before the Judges, if the case had been brought by 
Ganga Vishnu or Mohan Prasad. 

On the Monday after the commitment Nanda Kumar address- 
ed the following remarkable letter to the Council. I have 
already quoted it hi part but it ought to be given at length. 

“ After havinpt beci\ honoured with the confidence of the Nawah Jafar AU 
Khan, so specially the friend of the Knglish, after having dischargeti 
the first office in the Snbali, after being now ten years retired from all 
public employment .and havhn^ seen my son appointed to a distinguished 
post with this testimony, as 1 have been ciedil)ly informed, of the Governor’s 
approbation of his father, tliat he instituted my son in the post with a 
view to his profiting from mv exp“rienco and wisdom, I miglit startle the 
Honourable Bo.ard with an address fiom the common jail, had I not in a 
degree prepared them for some fat'd ciiange in my situ ition by a repre- 
sentation which I made in the month of Marcli 1775, of the severe menaces 
that had been uiteied against me by the Governor-Geiv’ral. When tnc 
first magistrate declares his determined intention of hurting an individual 
to the utmost of his power, the enemies of the man so marked for destine- 
tion will eagcily grasp at an oppoitumty for gratifying tlieii malice, the 
dia^olnte and abandoned will find a sufficient iiuuicemfiu to proscciue him 
f'-om the hopes of gratifying the lofcniment of the men in p(»wcr, and if the 
unhappy man so devoted h.is by his upright conduct matie the wicked his 
enemies, malice and wickedness may unite their endeavours to complete 
hisiuin. To advance a step fuither, should the fiisi mm in the State 
countenance in public men known to be dcstiiurc of ail moral principle, 
and as publicly known, to be the enemies of the peison against whom lie 
has denounced his rescninient. should he treat a man of such principles 
with a degree of distinction far above hisiank in life, should he admit him 
to private confeiences with him, wliat is the wreiclicd object of his lesent- 
ment to expect, where shall he find an asylum when the whole body of 
the wicked and abandoned islet loose upon him } I ine.in not, however, to 
deprecate the (jOvenior-Cjcnerars resemnient. 'Fhe rea'scfli of tlie • 
encouragement offeied to iny enemies, and the motives of the Governor- 
(ivineiar^ resentment against me wiil he sufficiently explained to the 
world Ijv the rcorcscntations I have already made in a former address to 
the llonourablo Uonid. 

Should my life be taken away by the flagitious charge now laid against 
me the facts before allinied to will lem.iiu upon record, the witnesses will 
be ready, and the proofs produccable whenever the (iovernor General has 
coumgc sufficient to hear them. 

A charge which has now been three years depending in a civil couit 
without the witnesses upon wliose evidence I have been coinmilted having 
been once produced, or mentione<l, has heeft laid against me by men who 
are marked by the public as the most tinbulcnt and abaiiiloncd. 

My only intention in setting forth the services 1 have done and the 
character I have to an advanced age supported, is to tntrodiice my request 
tliat I may not suffer upon such a charge from the bare accusation, a 
punishment equal to that of death.” 

The Honouralde President, I am well assuicd, is fully sensible of the fact 
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I nlliide to ; it may be requisite to explain to the rest of the honour 
nble members of the Board that the institutions of our Teligion 
strictly enjoin a number of ablutions, prayers, and other ceremonies to be 
performed by the sect of Brahmans nefore they can lake any kind of food. 
Nothing of this can be performed in the place where ] am now ; and 
could even these Obstacles be surmounted, the place itseif, as being in- 
habited by men of a different religion would pi event my receiving any 
sustenance without breaking through rules which I have hiiheito religiously 
observed;! therefore humbly request that I may he pci initted to reside 
under as strict a guard as may be judged requisite" in some place where 
this objection may be obviated ” 

Nanda Kumar said nothin.cj in this letter about his physical 
discomforts in jail, and probably they were not very jjreat, for 
special arran<Tcmcnts were made for him. 7'hat, however, the 
Calcutta jail was a dreadful place may be seen from the 
evidence of Francis, Creassy, Hicky and Shakcsj)carc. Impey 
put both Najdor and Swainslon into this jail. Naylor was in 
bad health, and died a few months after his release,’* Francis 
depo.scd that he believed that Naylor’s death was hastened, if 
not occasioned, by his confinement. The same witness said 
of Swainston.-f “ He was as .strong and healthy a y^oung^ man 
as any in the Company’s service ; he paid the witness a visit 
the day he came out of pri.son, but lie was so much altered 
and reduced by liis confinement that he did not at first rccal 
who ho was.” 

Upon receipt of Nanda Kumar’s letter IMonson moved that the 
Sheriff and his deputy be rcquc.slccl to produce the warrant of 
commitment. On this Hastin^js said, “ 1 object to the motion 
as I shall do to every interference of this Foard with the author- 
ity of the Judges of the Supreme Court.” Francis and Clavering 
agreed to the motion and so it was carried. Tlic object of send- 
ing for the warr.int was to sec if it directed the Sheriff to impri- 
son Nanda Kumar in the common jail. In fact, it did not, but 
Tolfrcy put him there, and this was approved of by the Judges 
Though the commitment had only been made by the Judges in 
their capacity of Justices of the Peace, I they became furious at 
the Sheriffs being sent for, and on 251 h May Lemaistre and IIj cic 


* North Naylor was the Company’s attorney. Me was put into jail for 
not answering interrogatories. This was in the beginning of Mai cli 17S0 
and on the 5ih idem his wife died. He was not let out till about the 
16th. Swainstoii was, as well as Naylor, punished for his conduct in the 
Kasijora case. The sentence .was, that he be impiisoncd for three week«, 
fined Rs. 200 and, costs, and give security on Rs. 20|000 for his good 
behaviour for two years ! 
t He was Assistant at Midnapore. 

j It may be worth* pointing out that in this respect the Members of 
Council were on a par with Lemaistre and Hyde for by s. 38 of the 
Regulating Act the Members of Council had power to act as Justices of 
the Peace. 
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wrote that if on the minutes of the HoaicCs being made public, 
they should be found to contain any insinuation or reflection 
which might cast an imputation upon them, they would hold every 
individual member of the Hoard who joined in such defamation 
as personally liable to them to the utmost extent of the laws of 
England.” I submit that such language as this justified the appre- 
hensions of Monson and Francis, when Claveriwg proposed to 
produce tlic letter that Nanda Kumar had sent in August. It 
was probably with reference to it that Francis said that the Judges 
could have fined Clavering to the utmost extent of his goods ( I 
quote the expression from memory). It is noteworthy that 
Hastings was present when Nanda Kumar’s letter of cSth May was 
read, and that he did not repudiate its accusations.* Ten days 
later he wrote to his agents, Graham and IMacleane, that the old 
gentleman, Nanda Kumar, was in jail, and in a fair way to be 
hanged. Sir J. Stephen admits that this shows that Hastings 
was pleased at the prospect of Nan<la Kumar’s being put to 
death but he thinks that it is against the theory that he was then 
engaged in a conspiracy to murder liim. He says that in tliat 
case Hastings would hardly have chuckled over the matter to 
his agents and that he should have expected him to avoid the 
topic (I; 75 note.) Now in the first place, Graham and Alaclcanc 
were something more than Hastings’ agents. Me calls them in 
this letter his dear friends, and says he remains tlicir, ‘‘sincerely 
attoctionatc and faithful servant.” In the second place, lie 
might write to them what he chose, for they were then on the 
high .seas and would not get his letter for months, and long 
after the case liad come to an end one way or other. It is 
important also to notice that in this very letter and in the 
chief part of it, iv,;., the postscript, he retracted hi.s intention of 
quitting the country and said he would wait tlie issue of his 
appeal. His rcas(jn for doing Sv> is also remarkable ; it is 
because he docs ncjt believe that men, whose acti(5ns are sfV 

frantic, will be ])crmittc'! to remain in charge of so important 
a^trust. The frantic actitins referred to are described in the 
carliei part of the letter and have all to do with Nanda Kumar. 
'They arc, tlic visit to him when he was about to be pro.secutcd 

♦ Sir J. Stepben’s accoiint of the Coiincirs proceedinijs on Nand i 
Kumar’s petition anti of impey's conchict, is not coriect. He says that the 
Council examined the .SheniT as to the meiits of the case, winch they did not 
do, and he implies that Impey at once sent h^s own physician to attend Nanda 
Kumar. Now Impey did not do this till the*9th. On the Sih, he told the 
Slieriff that Nanda Kumar was not commuted by him and that he had 
uo power to interfere in the aff.iir, there being felony expressly charged in 
the warrant. On the 9ih he wrote to tiie Board abftiit the opinions of tb-e 
J*andits but .showed no inclination to mitigate the rigour of the im- 
prisonment and asked the Boaid to tell the Maharaja that if he wished to 
petition again he should do so immediately to the Judges. 
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for conspiracy, the elevation of his son to the first office in the 
Nizamat, and the dismissal of Mani Begam. But the essential 
point in the reference to Nanda Kumar is, in my opinion, the 
indication' that Hastings was cognizant of the evidence against 
Nanda Kumar, or at least that he had reason to believe that 
impey would hang him. Unless he was so cognizant, he could 
hardly conclude, from the fact of his being committed, that he 
was in a fair way of being hanged. We know from Nanda 
Kumar that he had had private interviews with Mohan Prasad, 
and this and the fact that Impey was his sworn ally might 
justify his writing in this confident way. Sir J. Stephen asks 
how could Hastings or his friends tell that Nanda Kumar 
might not have documents clearly proving that the transaction 
was a genuine one, etc. But here we have Hastings believing 
that Nanda Kumar was likely to be hanged before a single 
witness had been examined for the defence. As to rushing 
prematurely into such a prosecution, no one ever said that he 
was the ostensible prosecutor. Granting that it failed, Hastings 
could always say that he was not the prosecutor. He could 
repudiate his agents, Kanta Babu, Karnaladdin, Mohan Prasad 
and the rest of them, just as he, on another occasion, repudiated 
Maclcane. 

The June Assizes began on the 3rd, but wc have no record of 
what took place till the 8th, when Nanda Kumar was put up to 
plead. The whole of that day seems to have been taken up 
with deciding preliminary objections raised by Farrer, and it is 
characteristic of the report that it dismisses this most important 
part of the proceedings with a very few words. All wc are told 
is that “ the prisoner being called to the bar and arraigned, and 
the indictment read, his counsel tendered a pica to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court; but tlic Chief Justice pointing out an objec- 
tion thereto, which went both to the matter of fact and the law 
contained* therein, and desiring the counsel to consider if he 
could amend it, and take time for so doing, he, after having 
considered the objection, thought proper to withdraw the ple?!'^; 
whereupon the prisoner pleaded not guilty.” 

This docs not seem a fair account of what occurred. Farrer 
was examined before Touchet’s Committee in 1781, as well as in 
1788 in the proceedings for Impey *s impeachment, and presu- 
mably his memory was better on the first occasion. lie was 
asked then if he took advantage of questions concerning the 
inapplicability of a penal English statute to the case of Nanda 
Kumar, and he replied no doubt he did. lie first prepared and 
put in a plea * to the jurisdiction of the Court ; that being 
overruled he afterwards contended that though the Judges 


* Why is this written plea not published in the report ? 
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might in strictness deem themselves competent to try him, 
yet that the English statute that made tlie offence upon 
which he was tried capital, could never be meant to extend 
to persons in his circumstances. 

hciiig asked if that argument was admitted in favour of 
his client he said that the circumstances which were publicly 
known to have ftjllowed spoke the contrary, as he was con- 
demned and executed. 

Unfoi’tuiiatel)’, I have not been able, while writing this 
article, to see the evidence whicli Fari'cr gave in 1788. I 
have therefore to tlepeiul on Sir J. Stei)hen’s abstract, 
and this is not satisfactory, as 1 observe that he adopts 
harrer’s evidence wlicn it helps Impey, and rejects it when 
it is against him. lie accepts it, for exam])Ie, when Farrer 
.says that evidence was given about Calcutta’s being a seat 
of great commerce, though there is not a woid of this in the 
report, hut he rejects it when Farrer .says that he withdiew 
his plea on being threatened with judgment against him, if it 
failed. Sir J. Stephen says that he cannot pretend to say what 
Lemaistie meant by .shaking his head, and ignores the kict 
that this was not all that c>ccurred. Lemaistre not only shook 
his head, but .said “ No, No” when Farrer urged that the accused 
in capital ca.ses had a right to plead over, I'arrcr also said 
that the Cfiurt intimated further that they had no discretionary 
power to .-illow him to plead over. Sir J. Stephen admits 
that such a jiulgment would have been monstrous, and have 
justified ahno.^t anything that was said of the Court. But why 
does he jcfuse to believe that the Court did this mon.strous thing? 
Is it likely that Farrer would otherwise have with.drawn a pfea 
which, apait from the merits, as he told the Committee, was the 
principal thing upon w Inch he depended ? Sir J. Stephen says, “ it 
would have been better to allow the plea to the jurisdiction, and 
topeimitthe pi i.soner to plead over to the felony, but I draw, 
no special infeiencc from the cour.se taken by the Court, as it 
tyd not prevent a motion for arrest of judgment on the same 
gnuind.'' (1,221.) I'his might lead the reader to suppose that 
tlie point was taken in the motion for arrest of judgment. But 
this is not tlic ca.se, the only points then taken being paltry 
quibbles about dots, etc. Why did Farrer not take the jrlea in 
his motion for arrest of judgment ? Clearly, I think, bccau.se 
it had been ruled against him, and evidence had been gone into 
on the understanding that it was abandoned. This being so, 
Farrer could not, without a breach of faith, or at least with any 
prospect of success, reopen the question. Farrer’s plea on 8th 
June did not, according to Sir J. Stephen's abstract of it, take 
the point of the Statute's not being applicable to Calcutta. 
The point was taken by Chambers, but he was overruled by the 
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Other judp^es. Sir J. Stephen’s account of the matter implies 
that Chambers, and Furrer too, were convinced by evidence 
which was given about Calcutta’s being a commercial city, and 
Farrcr is quoted as saying that he was beat even in his own 
o]}inion on that ground. There seems, however, to be an anachro- 
nism here. The evidence to which Farrer referred was evidence 
given during the trial, (Stephen 1 , 224) whereas the discussion 
with Chambers took place before the tiial began. Farrer speaks 
distinctly of witnc.sscs examined during the trial and of state- 
ments by one or two (»f the jury. He names four witnesses, 
I fazari Mai, Kashi Xath. Naha Krishna and Khwaja Pctrusc. 
All these persons were cxamincil during the trial, but .so far as 
the report goes, they said nothing about the commerce of 
Calcutta. Sir J. Stojdien is therefore in this dilemma, that 
either ]""arrer\s rccollceti<ai wa.s mistakrn, f)r tlie pnbli.shcd rcpoi t 
is grossly inaccurate. It is also noteworthy that Imi)cy did not 
take this defence in the House of Commons 1 le said notliing 
about witnesses deposing to the commerce of Calciitt.i. I am 
therefore of opinion that Farrer was mistaken, as was not unlike- 
ly to be the case, when he was giving evidence after so many 
years. 

Impey said in reply to Chambers tliat he had always con- 
ceived India, and particularly Calcutta, to be greatly commer- 
cial, and Sir J. Stephen follows him, and .says that he docs not 
see why the Statute 2, Geo. II, was less applicable to Calcutta, 
than to Lomlon. I .suppose, then, that Sir J. Stephen is pre- 
pared to a.sscrt that Calcutta in 1770 was more commercial than 
any town in Scotland or Americii, to ncitlier of wliich places 
had the Statute, so far as I am aware, been extended.* It must 
be remembered that it is not tlic .state of things in 1775 th.il 
we have to consider. The bond purported to have been exe- 
cuted in 1765, and it certainly was not executed later than 
January 1770. 1770 was the year of the famine, in which about 

one-lhiid of the inhabitants of Bengal died of hunger. This 
docs not .say much for India’s commcice. In the following year 
the Court of Directors wrote : On comparing the once flourish- 
ing state of the commerce of Bengal with the gradual decline it 
has undergone for several ycasspast, it gives us the greale.st con- 
cern that so unhappy a change .should have occurred under our 
Government. ” (letter of 10th April 1771, quoted in Bolst 3, 
App. A., 250.) In 1770 Calcutta was at most only the second 
town in Bengal. Murshidabad was the capital and was known 


* Scotland was t^xpiessly excluded ironi the operation of the Statute. Tlie 
words used to denote the punishment for forgery were surely enonjjh to 
show that the Act was intended only for England. They were : shall suffer 
death as a ielun without beiicfil of clergy.’* 
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by the name of “ the City.” The courts were there , and it was 
there that the piinya was held. It was not till 1772-73 that a 
change was made by bringing the courts clown to Calcutta. 
Hastings wrote in October 1772, that by these arrangements the 
whole power and government of the province would jrentre in 
Calcutta, and tluit it might now be considered as^ the capital of 
Bengal. He exults in thinking, (Glcig, I, 285) that the changes 
will one day make Calcutta the first city of A%ia, and many 
years afterwards he ap]>lied to himself the boast of Augustus, 

“ Urbem lativitiam rcccpi^ marmoveam religuiP 'I'his might 
be true, for in India everything follows the Government, and 
towns sometimes spring up more rapidly than they do in 
Australia or America, ancl it was unjust to overlook this fact and 
to judge Nanda Kumar according to the stale of Calcutta in 
1775, and not according to its state in 1765 or 1770. 

Sir Elijah impey himself gave testimony against the popii- 
huisnc.ss or pros[)erity of Calcutta in 1770, and unconsciously 
demolished the defence which Sir J. Stephen now makes for 
him. The way he justified him.self was, that English law was in 
force in Calcutta, and that if the natives did not like it they 
should not have come there. His words are : '' it was not till 
since the scat of Government, and the collection of the revenues 
have been brought to Calcutta, that it has become [)opulous, by 
the influx of black inhabitants. The laws have not been 
obtruded on them, they have come to the laws of England.” 
This is what he said at his impeachment, and I am not aware 
that he made any reference to llazari Mai or Kashi Nath. 
Impey represented Chambers as having acquiesced in his view 
about the apj)l cahility of the statute, but Mr. ndchamhers’ note 
(p. I,) show.s that Chambers adhered to his former opinion eleven 
years aftcrward.s. In i7tS6 when a native was charged under 
2, Geo. II, c. 25, s. 2, Chambers was of opinion, that the statute 
did not extend to Bengal. Hyde thought it did, and Sir William 
Jones doubled, but agrceil that the case should t)rocceJ, IIcic 
again we find Chambers overruled, but not waiving lus opinion.* 
UiiYo years later in Martin Shabin’s case, Chambers seems to 
have brought Jones round to his opinion. 

Sir J. Stephen de.scribes Sir William Jones as only doubting 
if 2 Geo. II. C. 25 extended to India, and he secin.s to think 
tliat the earliest authority for the doctrine about the intro- 
duction of the English statute law in 1726, as Sir Edward East’s 
papcM- of 1825. 

The followinij extract, however, from Sir William Jones' cliarfrc 
to the Giainl Jury on 4th Deceinf)cr 1788, shows that that 
jiidfie became convinced that the statute did not extend to 
India, and that he grounded this partly on 4 he Charter of 1726. 

He says : " The Ariiieiiiaii whom 1 mentioned under the head 

47 
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of perjury being also charged with having forged the bond, to 
the due execution of which he positively swore after strong 
aiul rcpcjitcd w.^rnings by an interpreter of Iiis own nation, the 
great question again* arises whether the modern statute, which 
makes forgery capital, extends or not to those Indian territories/' 
On the fullest consideration, 1 think the negative supported 
by Stronger reasons tluin the affirmative ; the statute in ques- 
tion seems to have been made on the spur of tlie times. 
Its principal object was to support the paper-credit of Eng- 
land, wlucli had just before been affected by forgeries of bank- 
notes, and it contains expressions which seem to indicate a 
local operation. The punishments which it enforces arc beyond 
the laws of nations, and the llritish laws appear to have been 
introduced into India by a charter preceding the statute, so 
far, at least, as to bring this country within the general rule. 

“ Nevertheless, I still think the question dcbateable. I sec it 

as I lately told the senior Judge (Chambers) who agrc:s with 
me, rather with the light of the rising tlian with that of the 
meriilian sun ; and llie learned argument of the Judge (Hyde; 
who differs from us, has rendered the point still doubtful. It 
makes me wisli for a decision of it by tl\c highest authority at 
the fouiitain-hc.id of justice. Yet the reason. s arrayed on the 
opposite .side so far turned the scale as to justify me in rccoin- 
meiuling an indictment on the statute of Eliz.ibeth, especially 
as a conviction on the modern statute would not, at present, 
be followed by execution.” Jone.s* Works 3, ])j). 32-33.) 

The Armenian here referred to must be Alartirus Shabin f 
who according to Mr. lielchamber.s* note was convicted on nth 
January 1789, under the statute of Elizabeth, of publishing a 
forged document. Sir. James Stephen says “ of the rca.sons for 
the judgment given no lecoid remains,” but here we have them 
in Sir William Jones’ charge ! I do not see how it .shows any- 
thing against Chambers. It was Jones who changed his 
opinion. 

One of' the points urged at the impeachment of impey 
was that Nanda Kumar was not a vuliintary inhabitant gf 
Calcutta when the forgery was committed, but was only there 
as a prisoner. Sir J. Stephen says that the assertion was 
altogether unfounded, and yet his own documents corroborate it, 
for the .so-called “life of Nanda Kumar ” mentions that Nanda 


• .Alluding to the case of 1786. 

t This case is mentioned jui Selon-Karr’s Selections from Calcutta 
G.JZcttcSf p. 278. The accused is there called Mutthiuss Shawun. The 
offence was committed ajj.nnst Mrs. Dustajjiil, the widow of Mr. J*etruse, 
(Kliw.'jja Pelruse tlie witness.^,) Apparently 11 was tried in December 178S. 

The case in 1786 did not perhaps neceasarily raise the question of the 
applicability of 2 Geo. II., c. 25, for the chaiije was not capital eve under it. 
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Kumar was sent under a g^uard to Calcutta after the accession of 
Najain-ad-daiila. Tliis was in February or Maich 1765, and the 
author of the Sair tells us that when I.ord Clive came out later 
in the year, lie refused to rc-instate Naaula Kumar in the 
diwanship, and onkred him not to go out of Cattiitta, If, then, 
the forgery be taken to have been committed on the day 
mentioned in the b(md, 20th Aut^ust 1765, 1 ihiiik that it is 
tolerably clear that Nanda Kumar was not a vuhmtaiy in- 
habitant of Calcutta at the date of his offcnCc. ^ 

It deserves to be noted that according to Karrcr and the 
report of the trial, it was the Chief Justice who immediately 
gave a decided opinion both as to the matter of fact and of 
law contained in the plea. This does not look like tlic act of 
a prudent and wary judge, for unquestionably the p(*int was 
arguable, and not to be lightly disposcil of. The 1 oint that 
the misdemeanour merged in the feloiu', and that, thcrefoie, the 
Act of Elizabeth was not applicable, docs not seem to have 
been taken at the time by Impey. Sir J. Steplieu h«dds that it 
was the correct view, but Chambers and Jones, JJ., seem to 
have been of a different opinion, and I was under the impres- 
sion that no English statute became obsedete by lapse of 


* 111 the indictment in the foigery and conspiracy cases Nanda Ku 
mar is described as late an inhabitant of the town of C.ilciitta. Does 
this mean Unit he was not so foiiiiedy? Niinda Kumar was often under 
arrest. Mr. Long puhliahes a petition of his dated March 1763 in which 
he complains lliai ho has been m confinement tor several muiuhs. lie 
was released diirinj; the war with Mir Qasini and accompanied Mir Jafar 
to the army, hut wlicn Mir Jatar died he again got mio tiouidc. Tiie author 
of the Sail* says that Vansittait had a very bad opinion of Nanda Kumar, 
and wrote all liis delinquencies in a book, ami told his brother George, 
known as llushiar Jung, to read iL to Clive upon his arriv.il. The younger 
Vansittail did so, and the elfcet was that though Clive had been dis- 
posed to favour Nanda Kumar, he now turned against him, and would 
not make him Diwan. It is possible that Naba Kiishiia had«some hand 
in this di-'giace of N.inda Kumar, for we are told, that in 1767 Nanda 
Kumar revenged himself by gening up a charge of rape against Naba 
KrTslma, file case failed and Nanda Kumar was threatened with being 
made ovt i to the country government, a fact which shows that the 
Council did not consider him subject to the Calcutta Cuuits. (Bolst, 3 
App A. 155.: 

1 may here notice that Lord Macaulay and Sir J. Stephen seem to be 
wrong m asciibing the enmity of Gholam Husein lowauis Namla Kumar 
to the fact that the latter had helped to bung down Mahomed Raza Khan. 
The author of the Sair was no admiicr of Mahomed Raza and many 
things against him. His dislike of Nandrf .Kumar was more piouably 
due to his dislike of his master, Mir Jaf.ir. Ghol.im Husein had att.iclicd 
himself to the party of Mir O.isiin and he complains bitteily of Mir 
Jafar’s treatment of IMir Qasim's fiiends. It is Ij/^ely, too, that Gliolam 
Husein was prejudiced against Nanda Kumar by his friend, Geoigo 
Vansittait. The so called “life of Nanda Kumar *’ was certainly wiitieii 
by a native, and I should not be surprised if Gholam HuaCiU hud some- 
thing to do with it. 
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time, or implication, but was alway in foice until expressly 
repealed. 

A Qood deal has been said by the defenders of Impey, 
and airenjT them, by Sir J. Stephen, of the case of Rad ha 
Cliaran Mitra,' and it is therefore necessary to examine it 
a little. Radha Charan Mitra was convicted of forgery at the 
Calcutta CoLiri: of Quarter Sessions, and sentenced to death. 
The forgery consisted in the fabrication of a codicil to the 
will of an Armenian named Khwaja Solomon. In the following 
month the natives of Calcutta, etc., petitioned Mr. Spencer, 
the Governor, against the sentence, and the result was that 
Radha Charan was respited and eventually pardoned. The trial 
had taken place before three of the Company’s servants, Pley- 
dcll, lliiidclt and Gray, who wc‘rc, of ccairse, not lawyers, anil 
whose decision Impey would have paid very little respect to, 
if it had not hapi'^cncd to .su[)port him. 

The petition of the inhabitants is given in Vc*rel.st, and also 
in Mr. Long’s selections, the first words of the second para- 
graph arc ** Your petitioners, therefore, beg leave to set forth 
the general consternation, astonishment, and even panic, with 
whicli the natives of all parts, under the domination of the 
English, are seized at the example of Radha Charan Mitra : 
they find themselves subject to the pains and penalties of 
laws to which they arc utter strangers, and are liable through 
ignorance unwillingly to incur them ; as they arc in no 
ways interested in tho.se laws they cannot tell when tlicy 
transgress them, many things being, it seems, capital by the 
English laws which are only fincablc by the law.s of your pe- 
titioner’s foicfathcrs, to which they have hitherto been bred, 
lived, and been governed, and that till very lately, under the 
English flag.” It seems also from the same petition that the 
jury recommended the prisoner to mercy. 

It is knportant to notice that Radha Cliaran’s offence was 
committed against an Armenian.* This was of itself enough 
to distinguish it from Nanda Kumar’s case. For the purpo:.cs 
of jurisdiction Armenians were looked upon as Europeans. 
They had no law of their own, and they have always been treated 
as subject to Engli.sh law. For instance, in i 38 i, the Calcutta 
High Court found tliat an Armenian wife was entitled to dower 
under the English common law (I. L. R., VI., Cal. 794.) 

Armenians were not regarded by the Indian Government 
as natives of India, ancf it was on tliis account that in May 


• It appears from a letter from Najam ad-daula to the President (Long's 
Selections, p. 416) that Khwaja Solomon was a native of Constantinople. 

Impey in bis defence, before the House of Commons said that in Radha 
Charan's case an Armenian bad been piosecuior. 
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1768, the Calcutta Council decided that Armenians could not 
be allowed to trade in the interior. They wrote (Bolst III, App. 
E. 404.) that only natives of the country .should in future, 
enjoy the piivilcge, and that Armenians, Portuguese and their 
descendants were excluded. VcrelsPs book* was published 
in 1772, and it is scarcely conceivable that Impey could not 
have seen it. At least Plastings must have bccy well acquaint- 
ed with it, for Vciclst was one of his predecessors, having been 
governor from 1766 to 1769. One of hfs chapters is entitled 
“ Tlic impossibility of introducing English, laws into Bengal,*' 
and he gives this case of Radha Charan as one instance of 
the absurdity of applying English laws. He says (p. 141) 
“ the amazing extent of public and private credit in Great Bri- 
tain has induced our legislators to punish forgery wdth death. 
Under this law a native of Bengal was condemned in the year 
1765. But so cxtravc'igant did the sentence appear, where 
experience had never suggested the principle : such the dispro- 
portion in their eyes between the punishment and crime, 
that the principal inhabitants of Calcutta expressed their 
astonishment and alarm in a petition to the Governor and 
Council ; and upon a proper rci)rescntation Radha Charan 
Mitra received a pardon.” * Vcrclst prints the petition in his 
appendix (p. 177) and it may also be read in Mr. Leung's Se- 
lections (p. 430) where it appears with copies of the ninety-five 
signatures. Impey had the effrontery to .say that the natives 
did not complain of the law, but only of their ignorance of it, 
and tliat the wliole passed in the ordinary course of business, 
and accorded with all the other proceedings of the Court. 
Even if this last statement were correct, it would not authorize 
the inference that the Court of quarter sessions claimed full 
jurisdiction over natives. In March 1767, that is, two years 
after Radha Charan's case, the justices were, upon deliberation, 
unanimously of opinion, that a criminal charge between natives, 
only, did not belong to the jin isdiction of the sessions ( Vcrelst, 
p* 20 ). Acting on this view they declined to hear the complaint 
of Gokal .Sonar, who had charged Naba Kri.shna with abduct- 
ing and violating his sister, and referred the complainant to the 
Court of the zamindar. This was a case in which both par- 
ties w^crc natives, and therefore it does not conflict with the 
decision in Radha Charan's case. 

During the debates on Impey’s impeachment Colonel Ful- 
larton quoted a firman of 1764, in ^vhich tlie Company were 
enjoined to decide causes “ agreeably to the rules of IMahomet 

* 1 am indebted to the Home Office, Calcutta, for an extract from the 
Court of Directors’ dispatch. The language is a little stronger than as 
quoted by Impey and Sir J. Stephen for the Directors say “we^are 
vefy glad you have iulcrfered in his behalf.’* 
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and the laws of our empire.” (Parliamentary History 27, p. 471.) 
Sir J. Stephen says that the firman is not to be found in Aitchi- 
son’s treaties, and he appears to doubt its existence. It would 
have bceji strange if Mr. Aitchison had omitted it, for the fir- 
man is ail important one, and was published both by hoist and 
Verelst. It is, however, in Aitchison (vol. 2, p. 6 ) being omitted 
from the first vyl. as it does not relate to hcngal. It is dated 
29th December 1764, and is the deed whereby the Company 
obtained Ghazipur afid the rest of the zamindari of Raja Bal- 
want Singh. 

As regards the question of the applicability of 2 Geo. II., C. 
25. It is now settled law that the judges were mistaken in 
thinking that the Act was in force in Calcutta. It was passed 
in 1729 and it has been long admitted that no English statute 
passed after 1726 — the year in which the charter for the Mayor s 
Court was granted — is in force in India unless specially ex- 
tended thereto. (See Mr. Whitley Stokes* preface to his collec- 
tion of Statutes relating to India.) No doubt this is a mistake 
into which the judges might fall in good faith, but it is a 
curious Nemesis that when these English lawyers thought 
they were applying suuimitm juSy they were technically, as 
well as substantially, wrong. Sir J. Stephen endeavours to 
controvert the view taken by the Indian Courts, but I do 
not suppose that his authority will be considered superior 
to that of Sir W. Jones, Sir E. East, and many other.s. One 
curious remark he makes is, that if no statute passed after 
1726 be ipso facto in force in India, then all indictments should 
have been in Latin, for the statute requiring them to be in 
English was not passed till 1730. And he say.s, that the 
effect of this would have been that the doors of the Couit 
would have bc'-n practically closed on the criminal side. 
Now, in the first place, the terms of the charter wcie, I think, 
.wide enov'gh to allow the sub.stilution of English, and in 
the second place, supposing that the provision of the common 
law did apply, how did it clo.se the doors of the t ourts ? 
What did it matter to Mohan Prasad or Nanda Kumar, or 
to the natives generally of those days, whether tlie indictments 
were in English or in Latin? Both languages were equally 
unintelligible to them.* 

* Though Impty and .Sir J. Stephen have said much about the charters 
of 1726 and 1753, it does not ,seem that they were the ground on which 
the judges decided in 1775 ‘that Nanda Kumar was suljcct to the 
jurisdiction. What they held was that he was a British subject in conse- 
quence of his being an inhabitant of Calcutta, and that tins rested on 
the fact of conquest. *!n 1782, Hyde, J., said “we say, the inhabitants 
of this town areallBiiiish subjects, because this town was conquered 
by Admit a 1 .Watson and Colonel Clive; but that does not extend to 
subordinate facloiies.” Chambeis, j., concuired. Russell, C.; J., in his 
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The report tells us nothing about the Grand jury, but 
Captain Price says that it was composed of twenty-three jury- 
men chosen out of forty-eight gentlemen of unblopiished 
character. One of these gentlemen of unblemished character 
was Price himself, and his gentlemanlincss and character 
may be judged of by his writings, and by hirf ship-contracts, 
fprancis’ Aleinoirs II, 133, 134.) Accoiding to him, the Grand 
Jury unanimously found a true bill. , 

7 'hc indictment consisted of twenty counts, and in each 
of them the bond was recited, so that the 'J^aper was of great 
length. The reason why the indictment had so many counts 
was because the drawer could not make up his mind as to 
whether the document was a bond or a writing obligatory, 
or a promissory note, or whether Ballaki Das was alive or 
dead in January 1770. The indictment contained the aver- 
ment that the offence was committed after 2yth June 1729, 
so as to bring it under the Statute of Geo. II., which came 
mU) force after that day. Sir J. Stephen is angry with me for 
saying that tlie indictment was drawn by Lemaistre, but his 
qiW)tation from 1‘olfrcy's evidence shows, that when the latter was 
questioned on the assumption that he had acknowledged having 
seen a coj)y in T.cmaistre's I’.andwriting, he did not object or 
say that the question was unfair. Tollrcy was a lawyer, and 
not a timitl or ignorant witness, and would surely have objected 
to the (juestion, if he thought it unfair. 

Sir J. Steplicn’s remark that the report to which Tolfrcy 
referred might have been a report in London in 1788, is, I 
humbly think, a very preposterous one. Tolfrey saw the 
paper in Calcutta in j 775. and his words imply that he had 
heard of tlic report before he saw it. 

Of course, Lemaistre ma)' have copied out the indictment 
without his having himself drawn it. 1 should have thought 
that there was m^hing vcMy extraordinary in Lcmaistic’s 
drawing up the indictment, for he was the committii>g magis- 
trate and the prosecution was being conducted by a Government 
official, Mr Durham.* It is evident that Lemaistre took a great 

jiid^iiit'nt ui ilic CM sc of the ^oods of Bibi AU’ti.n, in 1S32, speaks of the 
oni;inal four judgc.M of ihe Court holding; that all tlindus and Mnhoniedan 
inhabitants of C.ilciiiia are IJiilish .'subjects, and remarks that the leasons 
upon which tliis view rejected by Mi. justice Kyan aie such as would 
induce any lawxer to p.mse, at least, before coming to the conclusion 
that such a ground of jurisdiction is sustainable : “ Clarke’s [Notes, quoted 
by Thom ton. p. 160.’’ • 

This being the view that the judges took, t ask why did not Impey 
accede to Nand.i Kumai’s icqucst that he should be iiied by his peers 
or at least why did he not direct that there should be Hindu inhabitants 
of Calcutta, on the Jury ? • 

Sir J. S. lliink^ that the clerk could have drawn up the charge, 
but appaienily he was not well skilled in his duties, for Impey wiote iliac 
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deal of interest in the case, for according to Sir J. Stephen he 
made himself much more prominent than Impey, cross-(ixamin- 
ing the witnesses for the defence. Sir J. Stephen accounts 
for this by saying that Leinaistre was the committing magistrate, 
tliough I should have thought that this would have made him 
keep in the background, especially as he had already decided 
that Nanda Kumar was guilty. However, the point of who drew 
the indictment is, after all, not one of great importance. 

When the indictment had been read and Nanda Kumar's 
plea to the jurisdiction overruled, he was asked by whom he 
would be tried, and answered ; “ By God and his peers.” The 

Court asked, who the Maharaja considered as his peers, and 
his counsel said, he must leave that to the Court. Impey then 
said that he could only be tried by British subjects. It docs 
not appear from the report that Nanda Kumar or his counsel 
claimed that he should be tried by a jury of his countrymen, 
though probably this was implied by his demand that the jury 
should be of equal rank with himself, for this re«.]uircd that 
they should be Brahmans. But it is curious that no discussion 
seems to have taken place as to the meaning of the phrase 
“ British subjects.”* But the term “ British subject ” is by no 
means free from ambiguity, as Maync, in his Commentaries on 
the Indian Penal Code, has shown. 

Sir J. Steplicn, too, when seeking to vindicate the Supreme 
Court from the charge of usurping jurisdiction over the natives 
of India, points out the ambiguity of the phrase. He says, 
“ in one sense the whole population of Bengal, Bihar, aiul 
Orissa were British subjects. In another sense no one was a 
British subject who was not an Engli.^hman born. In a third 
sense inhabitants of Calcutta might be regarded as British sub- 
jects, although the general population of Bengal was not.” In 
another place he points out that the words of the charter, 
subjects of Great Britain, might exclude Irishmen. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that if the Regulating Act or the Cliarter in- 
tended tliat the Supreme Court should have jurisdiction over all 
the inhabitants of Calcuta, it was not also inlendeil that nati’/cs 
should be tried by their own countrymen. When Sir J Stej)lien 
asks me if there arc no fair trials in British India now-a-days, 
(I, 185. note') he knows perfectly well that no sucli trial as that 

the wimesses for ilie defence cuiild not be piuseculed to conviction 
partly 011 account of want of skill in diawin^ up the indictrnents. If 1 
am wrong about Tolfrey's evidence, I am so in good company, for both 
G. Elliot and Put (who voted in favour of Impey) give the same account 
of his evidence as I have done. 

• Section 34 of the Regulating Act directed that all olTenccs should be 
tried in the Supreme Coiiit by a jury of IJi iiir>h subjects lesident in the 
town of Calcutta, and not otherwise. This. 1 picsume, controls the slightly 
diffeient cxpiessioii subjects of Great Biitain used m the Charter. 
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of Nanda Kumar can now take place. Natives are now tried by 
mixed juries or by judges who know the language, who are as- 
sisted by native assessors, and whose decisions arc appealable, 
Impey defended himself for hanging Nanda Kumar by referring 
to the practice of the Cidcutta Court of Quarter Sessions, as 
instanced in the case of Radha Charan Mitra, ft is a pity that he 
did not think of adopting another pratice of tluit Court, which 
was, to try natives by juries composed half of imtivcs and half 
of Europeans. Bolts tells us, (II, 167) that this practice was 
introduced by Vansittart. 

Though Nanda Kumar was, perhaps, not regarded as an 
alien,* yet surely the principle of the de mcdictatc ////^^//^?^’statute, 
if there was one in force then, was applicable, and he should 
have been allowed some j 013^11011 who were of his own country. 
At Ills trial the judges, the majority of the jury, and his 
counsel were foreigners, unac(]uaintcd with the language of 
the witnesses, and he himself was ignorant of the language of 
the Court. The very interpreter was a youth who was not 

a native, or even the authorised interpreter of tlie Court f 
We arc told that he was a great linguist, but he had passed 
no examinations as far as wc know, and it docs not appear 
that he had any knowledge cither of Bengali or of Nagari ; he 
knew some Persian and Hindustani, but the report wJiich he 
edited, shows that he was not a scholar.j 

Was a trial so conducted, and in which two of the presiding 
judges had already made up their minds, entitled to be called 
a fair trial ? 

All four judges w^cre present, but Lemaistre and I [3 tie had 
prejudged the case,, for on the Gth May no doubt of Xanda 
Kumar’s guilt remained in their breasts. The violence of 
Lemaistre’s dcpoitmcnt was notorious. His name w'as Slephcu 
Cicsar Lemaistre, and all he did was in Cainb3'ses’ vein. 
When Nanda Kumar w’as dying for w'ant of food, he, alone 
of the judges objected to mitigate the rigour of his* imjirison- ’ 
rnent, § and he was specially prominent in declaring that it 



* He was born at Bhadrapur, in Miirshid.ibad (now included in 
Tiirbhuin) long bcfoie the battle of Plassey, and the grant of the diwani. 
He therefoic was an alien by biith, and it uocs not appear that he was ever 
naturalized. 

t It appears from his brother's speech that he was only 17 when he went 
out to India, and that thia was after Hastings had ai rived in Bengal. lOiliot 
thcrefoic could not have been more than twenty at the lime of Ntinda Kumar’s 
trial ! Chambers, the official interpreter was*rclated to hir Robeit (liengid 
Obituary, p. 71), so possibly Hastings and linpey weie gl.id of his absence. 

If See Kichtiidsoirs I'crsian dictionary, p. 77, about Edict’s ignorance 
of the origin of the woids tamasnk and khat^ 

§ Yeandle’s affidavit. In J77S Lemaistre caused 5 panic by letting loose 
upon Calcutta 60 to 70 convicts See evidence of Mr. Mill, the Superin- 
tendent of Police, and the Keport on Touchet's petition. 

48 
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Nanda Kumar's pica to the jurisdiction were overruled, a verdict 
of guilty would follow. As Mr. Farrer deposed, “ the Court cut 
me short, and the prisoner was called upon peremptorily to 
plead, Mr. Justice IxiiTtaistrc, to the best of my recollection, add- 
ing, under the pain of being considered as standing mute.” 

Even Sir J. Stephen admits that Lemaistre was narrow- 
minded, arrogaift and violent, and that little is to be said in 
favour of Hyde.' 'Fliey afterwards quarrelled with Iinpey, and 
then he wrote to Thurlow : “ I have every day more reason to be 
concerned at my having assisted in getting Hyde and Lemaistre 
appointed judges, Hyde, in whom the seeds of the disorder 
which he had a little before he left England still remain, and 
Lemaister, are violent beyond all measure.” I take this quotation 
from Sir John Kaye’s article. He mentions that Iinpey elsewhere 
states that his possession of the casting vote was a thorn in 
the side of his colleagues. In another letter, quoted by Sir J. 
Stephen, Impey writes that “ Hyde is absolutely under the 
management of Lemaistre, who 1 fear thinks he shall please 
Lord Sandwich, whom he thinks his patron, by opposing the 
Company.” We may gather from the above that Hyde had 
once been out of his iniud, and that for a time both he and 
Lemaistre would be disposed to be subservient to Impey, 
as he had helj^cd in procuring them their appointments. 
Chambers was for trying Nanda Kumar under the Statute 
of Queen Elizabeth, and if Impey had joined with him, his 
casting vote would have overruled the two other judges and 
Nanda Kumar’s life would have been saved. 

The jury who tried Nanda Kumar were obscure men,* and 
the only two of whom anything is known arc Robinson, the 
foreman, and Weston. The juryman, Samuel Touchet, was 
probably not the Touchet who petitioned against the Supreme 
Court, for the latter is called John Touchet in the Report of 
the Committee, 'f Robinson’s character and abilities may be 


• Probably the obscurity of the jury was partly owing to the leading 
inhabitants getting excused on the giound of their being officials whose 
attendance would be inconvenient to Government. According to Impey 
(1058) several got off on this ground who afteiwaids admitted that they 
had little or no excuse to offer, but thought that when they saw others 
excused, they might put in their claim. Another reason for the petit 
jurymen being men of low rank was, that persons of superior station were 
absorbed in the grand jury. When grand juries were abolished, one of 
the reasons given (I think by cSir Henry Maine) was that the measure 
set free for petit juries the excellent material now locked up in the grand 
jury lists. The number of educated Englishman in Calcutta in 1775 must 
have been very small. 

t Touchet, in 1776,' was Bakshi, or paymaster, to the Hospital. John 
Touchet was, I think, an assistant of the Committee of Revenue. Francis 
seems to be referring to John Touchet when he speaks of a Touchet as 
agent to Ducarel, (11, 2^5). 
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estimated from his correspondence wJlh Farrer ; and I think it 
does not say much for the other jurymen that they elected 
such a man their foreman. Probably he owed the distinction 
to his having been Mayor of Calcutta in 1771 (Bolts, III, 
appendix i, 631 j.’ According to Price, Robipson was a private 
friend of Hastings, and became bankrupt a few years after 
the trial. Weston was the son of the Recorder of the Mayor's 
Court, and was born in Calcutta in 1731. He was originally 
a servant of Mr. Holwell, and was a Eurasian, as appears 
from a statement by the Rev. Mr. Long, and also from a 
notice in the Bengal Obituary, which speaks of him as an 
instance that “chaste and refined sentiments arc not confined 
to complexion or climate." Some others of the jurors were 
probably also half castes ; at I'lll events some were country- 
born, for Impey says so in his charge. The jury was therefore 
hardly entitled to be called an English or a Ihitish jury. It 
was rather what used to be called a Cossitollah jury. This 
reminds us of the famous statement of Sir Ashley Eden, 
when giving evidence before the Indigo Commission. When 
asked how he would himself like to be tried, he replied that, 
if innocent, he would sooner be tried in the local Sessions 
Court, with an appeal to the Nizamat, and if guilty, by the 
Supreme Court and a Calcutta jury. This was in i860, but 
it would seem that the spirit of Lemaistre and Hyde was 
still hovering about the Siii)rcnie Court, for Sir Mordaunt Wells 
actually wanted to have Mr. Eden called to account for the 
above remaik. “|* 

Nanda Kumar was defended by Messrs. Farrer and Brix, and 


* Piiccs reference to Robinson ocrcuis nt pafje 75 of one of bis 

•* Lclleis pf a Free l\U*rrlinnt,** and is quoted by Sir J. Kaye in his article 
on Sir Philip Francis. Robinson was part owner of the ‘‘Ashburnh.Tni ” 
for the job al)out which sec Dcbrcti’.'* Authentic Copy of Correspondence," 
vol. I. The inaj'uity, in their minute of 15111 September 1775, state that 
]U>binson, like I’l lydcll, was dismissed the Company's service. In tl>e 
same p.is.nf^c Ih ice speaks of liclli, who sent the correspondence between 
<\obiiison and Faner to Impcy, as another bankrupt fiiend of Hastings. 
Pi ice seems to have been present throughout the trial, and according 
to him it was Robinson who questioned Var Mahomed, and led to his 
being told to begin iiis evidence over again. We are told (1030) that the 
foreman of the grand jury, who had been one of tlie Aldermen and filled the 
office of Mayor, desiied that the records of the Mayor's Court might he 
produced. Possibly the word ortfud heic is a mistake, for Robinson had 
been the Mayor, and suiely the grand jury would not inleifere after the 
prisoner had been made over to the peiit jury. It woiiki seem, however, 
from the addiess of the grand jury to Sir’ Flijah, that they remained in 
attendance throughout the Session. 

t Nanda Kuni.ir challenged eighteen jurymen. I can only identify two 
of these— Richaid Johnson, who is said to have»airangcd Mrs. Imhoff's 
divorce, and Bernard IMessiack, the Sir Rainaby Giizzlc of Hickey's 
Gazelle. 
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Mr. Impcy, with his usual recklessness, calls them two English 
barristers of eminent ability and repute. In this he has been 
followed by Kaye, though he more cautiously terms them two 
of the most eminent English lawyers in the settlement. In 
fact Brix was neither an Englishman nor a barrister. He 
was a Dane, who had been secretary to Mr, Cazenove, the, 
Governor of Serampore, and was (according to Bolts for in- 
forming against him, I^olts) made an attorney of the Mayor's 
Court, (Bolts II, 78.) Whether I'arrer was a barrister or not 
I do not know. Impey described him as having come out to 
India under the name of secretary to Colonel Monson, and, 
as having been admitted an advocate at the desire of Monson. * 
This would seem to imply that he did not come out a barrister, 
and this agrees with Sir J. Stephen's statement that he has 
not been able to find any record of Earrers having been 
called to the bar. Perhaps, if a search were made for one or 
two years after I'arrcr's return from India, his name might 
be found, as Price says, somewhere, that he passed as a lawyer 
after his return. 

imrrer is not mentioned by Macrabic among the list of 
passengers by the Ashburnham^ so tliat if he came out with 
Mon.son, he was probably in the second mess. Pi ice, in his 
coarse way, sa}’s that h'arrcr came out so poor that he was 
glad to become a dog-keeper, (whii)i)cr-in ?) to a gentleman 
in the sctllement for eighty rupees a month. The point is 
important because it affects the question of lmrrer*s indepen- 
dence. If he was not a barrister, and was wholly dependent 
on the Chief Justice for his position, he would naturally be 
very chary of offending him, and we, in fact, see that he had 
not the courage to do his duty to his client. When Nanda 
Kumar complained to him about the treatment of his witnesses, 
lie shuflled, and to use his own words, avoided giving him a 
direct answer. Whatever were his abilities and zeal for his 
client, he could do little for him, as he knew nothing of the 
native language, and could only communicate with Nanda- 
Kumar through an interpreter. After the jury was sworn the 
following scene took place between the Chief Justice and him : — 

“ Tiiii CouNSKh I’OR TiiK Pki.sonek” “ objected 

to the interpretation of Mr. Elliot, as being connected with 
persons whom the piisoncr considered as his enemies.” 

CiriKK-J U.STicii. — “The principal interpreter of the Courtis 
absent; the gentlemen of. flic jiiry have heard the interpreta- 
tion of the assistant interpreters on other occasions. Do you, 
gentlemen, think wc shall be able to go through this cause, 


* Snioiilt's collection of ordcis shows that F:»ner was admitted an ad- 
vuciiic of iho buprciiic Couit 011 22ud Octobci 1774. 
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with the assistance of those interpreters only?” JURY. — ^“We 
are sure we shall not be able." Chief Justice. — “ It is a cruel 
insinuation against the character of Mr. Elliot. His youth, 
just rising into life, his family, his known abilities and Jionour, 
should liavc protected him from it.” Mr. Ellfot desired he 
might decline interpreting. Chief Justice. — “\V’e must insist 
upon it that you interpret ; you should be abovp giving way 
to the imputation ; your skill in the languages, and your 
candour will show how little ground thete is for it.” Mr. 
Farrer. — “ I hope Mr. Elliot does not think the objection came 
from me ; it was suggested to me. CHIEF JUSTICE. — “Who 

suggested it?” Mr. Farrer. — “I am not authorised to name 
the person.” ClllKF JUSTici:. — It was improper to be made, 
especially as the person who suggested does not authorise you 
to avow it.” Jhky. — “W e all desire that Mr. Elliot, whose 
character and abilities we all know, would be so kind as 
to interpret.” Mr. J^'arrer. — “ I desire on the part of the 
pri.sonci* that Mr. Elliot would interpret.” 

I submit that we have here a clear indication that Nanda 
Kumar looked upon Hastings as his prosecutor, and I cannot 
understand how Sir James Stephen, after reading this passage 
could write that from first to last Farrer neither suggested, 
either directly or by a single question in cross-examination, 
that the accu.station again.st Nanda Kumar was a malicious 
prosecution got up to silence the accuser of Hastings (I, 1S2.) 
Elliot’s intimacy with Hastings was well-known, and it was for 
this very reason that he declined interpreting for General Claver- 
ing. He was equally intimate with Sir Elijah Impey, whose son 
tells us that Elliot had been living at their house in Calcutta, as 
a member of the family, being treated by Sir Elijah as a son or a 
younger brother. He was equally dear, he adds, to Warren 
lla.sting.s. When Elliot went home in August, taking with him 
the report of the trial, and no doubt with a commission to defend 
Hastings and the judges, Hancock gave him a letter of in- 
tro<iuetion to his wife, and in it he says, “ Fray treat this gentle- 
man with the greatest civility, he is the friend of our great 
friend ” 

The only possible reason Nanda Kumar could have had for 
objecting to Elliot’s interpretation was his intimacy with 
ITasting.s, and perhaps wdth Impey.* I submit also, that 
impey’s manner on thi.s occasion, was bad, and that he showed, 
in no equivocal manner, how he would Ixj likely to treat ques- 
tions tending to connect Hastings with the prosecution. After 

his remark about cruel insinuations, we need not be surprised 
^ * 

• Impey said in his defence befoic the House of Commons that Elliot 
lived in that ii^timncy with him that he might almost say he made part 
of his family, and that no secret of bis heart was unrevealed to him. 
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that Farrer did not offend again. In spite of the above extract 
from the report, Impey had the effrontery to state before the 
House of Commons, that Elliot served voluntarily as an in- 
terpreter. Pgor Elliot could not well continue to decline when 
one so much older than himself, and one in the position of 
his host, told 'him that he must insist on his interpreting, and 
that he should be above giving way to the imputation. 
With regard to Sir James Stephen’s remark, that no questions 
were asked during the trial about Nanda Kumar’s having 
accused Hastings of corruption, I have to point out, in addition 
to what I have just said, that an attempt seems to have been 
made to get in such questions in the course of the conspiracy 
trials, and that it was rejected by the Court. I refer to the 
cross-examination of Francis Fowke. lie was asked if Nanda 
Kumar was employed by his father in investigating any sources 
of corruption in this country? He answered he did not know ; 
and then we have the note, “The judges here put a stop to 
any further questions of the above nature.” The report docs 
not say whether the defence or the prosecution was cross- 
examining this witness. 

The witnc.sscs for the Crown, excluding mere formal wit- 
nesses, were eight in number, viz,, Kamaladdin and his servant, 
Husein Ali, Khwaja Pctnisc,^ Sadaraddin, Mohan Prasad, 
Naba Krishna, Sabut (?) Pathak and Ki.sla Jiban Das. The 
principal exhibits were the jewcls-bond (Ex. A.) Pallaki’s 
power of attorney, his will, and the probate thereof, Nanda 
Kumar’s receipt for the money (Ex. F.) and papers in Silavat’s 
handwriting (Ex. G.) 

The main document in the case was the jewcls-bond, Ex- 
hibit A. This purported to bear the seal of Ballaki Das, and 
to be attested by three witnesses, Madhab (?) Kai, Silavat and 
Kamal Mahomed ; this last is the witness spoken of by Sir J. 
Stcpheif as Abdehoo Coinmaul Mahomed, but the first woid 
is no part of the name but the prefix, meaning sAi7>8 (of God) 
which is often put by Mahomedans before their names ^(scc 
Wilson, (Abd) and Elliot’s explanation 984.) The case for the 
defence was that .'ill three witnesses were dead. The case foi the 
prosecution was, that Silavat was dead, that there was no such 
person as Madhab Rai, and that Kamal Mahomed was in fact 
Kamaladdin. Kamaladdin was thus by far the most important 
witness in the case. Silaj at had signed his name and profession, 
Madhab and Kamal Mahomed had put their seals, but according 
to Chaitanya Nath both had also written something above their 
seals. Kamalad()in’s story was that his name used to be Maho- 
med Kamal, and that the imprcs.sion on the bond was that of liis 

* Called also Aga Uedioss by the natives. 
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seal, but that he had not affixed it. lie also said that the 
words, “ it is witnessed,” which were written above the seal, 
were not in his handwriting. He accounted for his seaFs 
being on the bond by saying that Nanda Kumar had put it 
there without his knowledge or consent. He said thatdie had 
sent the seal to Nanda Kumar in 1763 when tfie latter was 
at Monghyr vvith Mir Jafar, in order that it might be affixed 
to an arzi which Kamal wanted to be drawn up and presented 
to the Nawab. Kamal does not tell us where he was when he 
sent his seal and the whole story is very strange. Why should 
he not have written the petition himself, and sealed it, and 
then have sent it to Nanda Kumar to present? * Sir J. Stephen 
says that Kamal is corroborated by his khansamah, Husein Ali, 
but the khansamah referred to by Kamal is called Qasim Ali 
in the report, and granting that this is a misprint, there is a 
discrepancy about the number of gold mohurs sent, for Kamal 
says he sent two, and Husein Ali says three were sent. An- 
other curious point was that Kamaladdin gave no satisfactory 
evidence of his name’s having been formerly Mahomed Kama! 
He said he had received a sanad when his name was 
changed, but he left it behind him in Hughli and did not 
produce it in Court. He produced a letter f which he said 
Nanda Kumar had written him, and in which he was ad- 
dressed as Mahomed Kamal, but there is nothing in the report 
to show that this letter was proved to be Nanda Kumar’s, 
Mr. Farrer at first, according to the report, admitted that Nanda 
Kumar had got a letter from Kamal, but he afterwards retracted 
this atl mission, and moreover, when he was examined before 
the House of Commons, he stated that the report was incorrect 
here, and that he never admitted the letter. Such at least is my 
note taken in 1876-7 of what he said. I have not been able to 
verify it. According to Kamaladdin he got the title of Khan, 
<^tc., when the King of Delhi and Colonel Coote were at 
Patna, and consequently in 1761. He ought, therefore, to have 
been known by the name of Kamaladdin Khan from 1761. Kamal 
« 

♦ In fairness to Kamaladdin, I should state that Colonel FuDarton said 
in his speech, that il was not uncommon in India for a person to send 
his seal to a confidential friend, to be affixed to a deed. 

t The letter was dated 2ud Rabi al Akhir 4lh Jalus (lotli October 
1763). I do not know wheie Sir J. S. got authority for saying that 
Shah Alam succeeded in January 1760. (I, 1 14, note). His father was 
murdered on 8th Rabi as Sam 1173 (29th November 1759) but apparently 
the reign was reckoned as beginning on 1 st Jamada al Awal following 
(December 21st, 1759.) Sir J. S. betrays singular ignorance for an 
ex-Mcmber of Council by his remark that, as Shah Alam succeeded in 
January 1760, the fourth year of the reign would therefore begin in January 
17C3. He evidently does not know that the Mahomedan year is shorter than 
the Chiistuin by ii days. The fouith year of the Jalus began on Jamadi- 
al Awal 1176 p 9 th November 1762.) 
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got over this difficulty by saying that he could not assume the 
title till it was confirmed by the Nawab, and that this did not 
occur till the time of Najam-ad-Daula. But oven in that case 
he must have taken the title before the date of the jewels- 
bond, for he says that the confirmation took place when Nanda 
Kumar was 'Naib Divvan, and ten or fifteen days before Ma- 
homed Reza was appointed. It would appear, therefore, that 
his name was changed in P'ebruary or March 1765, and that 
Nanda Kumar must have been aware of the fact Is it likely 
that Nanda Kumar would use in August 1765 a seal which 
he knew had become obsolete ? Of course the improbability 
is increased if we suppose that the deed was not forged 

till 1770. 

A note in the report of Kamaladdin*s evidence says ‘‘ he 
produced a paper sealed with the same seal, to prove he had 
the seal. The jury compared it with the impres.'^»ion on the 
bond, and think them the same ; each of the impressions 
showed a small flaw which was in the original seal.*' I suppose 
that this note is Sir J. Stephen’s authority for remarking, “ it 
seems probable that Commaurs seal was in fact used in 
sealing the bond, for Cominaul produced a paper scaled by 
himself at an earlier period with the same seal. TJic impres- 
sion on that paper had a flaw in it, which he said existed in 
the seal itself." I, however, find no evidence in the report 
that the paper produced was of earlier date, nor docs Kamal 
say anywhere that the flaw existed in the original seal. 

Sir J. Stephen admits that Kamaladdin was a very poor 
creature, and I have in a previous article shown how little 
he was to be believed, and how he was connected with 
Hastings' banyan. His story about his seal in this case 
wears a suspicious resemblance to his evidence about his seal 
in the conspiracy case. His servant, Huscin Ali, gave evidence 
in that case also, and must, I think, have been disbelieved, 
for the accused were acquitted on the matter of the a7'zi. 
Kamaladdin gave evidence of an alleged confession by 
Nanda Kumar, always a very suspicious story in an Indian 
case. Two witnesses, Khwaja Petruse and Munshi Sadarad- 
din were called to corroborate him by showing that lie 
had told them what Nanda Kumar had said. Sir J. Stephen 
considers that their evidence corroborates Kamal's, though 
he admits that such evidence would probably not be ad- 
mitted now-a-days. He pys, “ the accounts given by Khwaja 
Petruse* and Sadaraddin, of what Kamaladdin said to 
them, are more complete than his evidence at the trial. The 
account given by Kamaladdin in his evidence supplies 


* Petruse is softened into Bedross, ia Hindustani, apparently. 
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no reason why Nanda Kumar should make a confes- 
sion to him. Tlie accounts given by Khwaja Petruse, and 
Sadaraddin explain this. Kamaladdin wanted Nanda Kumar*.s 
security, and Nandii Kumar wanted Kamaladdin's evidence.^' 
And then he goes on to speak of a suit in the 'Mayor's Court, 
though, in fact, there never was one there. Sjr J. Stci)hen 
omits to notice that the evidence of the two witiiesscs is more 
complete than Kamal*s, only because it is inconsistent with it. 
Karnal’s story is tliat he heard from MOhan Prasad that 
Nanda Kumar had affixed his seal to a bond and that he went 
and asked Nanda Kumar about it, who thereon confessed that 
he liad done so. This was two or three months before Kamal 
got his farm, and so must luivc occurred in March or April 
1772. There was no quarrel then and Kamal afterwards went 
and asked Nanda Kumar to be Ins security — surely a very 
strange thing to do, if he knew that Nanda Kumar had 
been forging his name. Neither did Kamal go at once and 
tell his friends, Petriisc and Sadaraddin about the forgery, 
as, would hrivc been natural for him to do. lie did not 
tell them anything about the matter till the question about 
the security arose. Sadaraddin fixes the date of the conv’er- 
sation, for lie tells us it was in Asarh 1179 ^'June-Jiily, 1772) 
and Kamal t(dls that he was going to C(nnplain about the 
time when Nanda Kumar was confined by Mr. Palk, and 
that Sadaraddin dissuaded him bceausc of Guru Das* 
appointment. Now this we know was not made till July. 
There is also 1119. remarkable statement in Sadaraddin's 
evidence that four or five days after Kamal had told him about 
the forgery, he came and told him that he had by iiitreaty 
succeeded in inducing Nanda Kumar to be liis security. It is, 

1 submit, incredible, that Kamal would ask Naiula Kumar 
to be his secinity after lie had found out that he had forged 
his name, and he himself liad refused to be a party to the 
iraud. I have elsewhere pointed out the improbability that 
Kr*mal would lia\'e gone in 1775 to borrow money from Nanda 
Kumar if he knew- that he had forged Iiis name, or that 
Mohan I’ra^.'ul w(Uild have failed to cite Kamaladdin as a 
witness in the civil suit, if the seal to the bond was his. 

There is also the extraordinary passage in Kamaks evidence 
abrnit his having seen the bond with Nanda Kumar (937,) 
a thing which he could not have donc^ later than January 1770. 

Khwaja Petruse was an old ally of- Hastings, and accord- 
ing to M. Kaymond, lent him money in 1764, and so enabled 
him to go hi)iiie. His brother was Mir Qasim’s general, and * 
was killed, it is supposed, because Mir Qasiin suspected him 

* \^Scc Hohb 3, App. C , 300, note.) 


4!) 
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of being in correspondence with Petruse. According to M. 
Raymond, this was so far true that Petruse had written to 
Ills brother Gregory at the request of Vansittart and Hastings, 
and implored him to come over to the English camp. Not 
long alter the trial Hastings wrote that he would not deny 
the connection which formerly subsisted between Qasim Ali 
and himself, ^adding that it was as well-known to the world, 
as the little advantage he made of it. Only a month after 
Nanda Kumar was hanged, Hastings gave a remarkable 
proof of his connection with Mir Qasim by bringing forward, 
on 7th September 1775 Karim Ula, a vakil of Mir Qasim, as 
a claimant on behalf of his master for a large sum of money 
from Pallaki ].)as. On this occasion Colonel Monson stated 
that Khwaja JVtriise had been looked upon as a suspected 
person during the war with Mir Qasim, and had been confined 
as such at the rciircscntation of Nanda Kumar. This of 
course would make Khwaja Petruse an enemy of Nanda 
Kumar. 

Sadaraddin was tlie munshi of Mr. Graham an old enemy 
of Nanda Kumar, and one of those who had in 1772 
protested again *^1 Guru Das* appointment. In the conspiracy 
case Sadaraddin (le]ioscd that he was eight years with Mr. 
Graham and lliat when the latter went away, he recommend- 
ed him to Mr. Parwell. In answer to the question if he 
was in an}' employment, he said, “ J have no settled wages, 
but ] stay about Mr. Barweirs.” P'rom some papers in 
the P'oreign Office it appears that Sadaraddin had, at one 
time, been in the service of Nanda Kumar, and had been 
recommended to Holwell by him. When an inquiry was 
made in 1761 into certain alleged forgeries by Nanda Kumar, 
it was supposed that Sadaraddin had written them. A munshi 
named SeliiuLila tuld Vansittart that the letters which were 
found oa the Qasid, Ram Ratan, and wliich purported to 
come from Ram Chnran, aj)])earcd to be in the handwriting 
of Sadaniddin, and Hastings, in a IcUer of 2Cth Novcmiier. 
(1764?) speaks of Sadaraddin as being an accomplice of 
Nanda Kumar. No doubt this is what is referred to in the 
so-called “life of Nanda Kumar,” where it is said (II, 284,) 
that Munshi Sadaraddin was grievously harassed, though 
it is wrongly implied that the harassment came from Nanda 
Kumar. Sadaraddin*s intimacy with Kamaladdin, Ganga Govind 
Singh, and Barwcll, was abundantly brought out in the 
course of the three trials ; and so early as the 8th May, we 
have General Clavering asserting that Sadaraddin was a secret 
mover in the consfiiracy against Nanda Kumar.* 


• 1 1 se‘.*nis not improbable that Sadaraddin was tlie perso*! named Sadar- 
al Hak Kli.iii, and wiio u.u afterwards appointed by Hastings supicme 
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The witnesses to prove that Silavat’s * signature was a 
forgery, were a Brahman named Sabut (?) Pathak -f* and Raja 
Naba Krishna. The Brahman said that he had been Silavat's 
servant, and spoke very confidently about his handwriting. It 
is difficult to say if he was worthy of credit. Ills Urdu was 
a little too high for Elliot, who did not, therefote, fully under- 
stand him. Perhaps this may account for what looks like 
contradictions in his evidence, e. he said hg left Delhi for 
the first time 9 years before ; and in another place, that he was 
at the battle of Baxar which was foughf in 1764. I gather 
from his evidence that he did not live with Silavat in Calcutta, 
and if he did not, he could not have had much opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with his handwriting; He said : “ Silavat 
came to Calcutta and I went home.” This sentence imme- 
diately follows the mention of the battle of iiu.xar, and seems 
to mean that Silavat went to Calcutta thereafter, aiul that 
Sabut went back to Delhi. It may be noted that this witness* 
father contradicted himself so grossly that the Court refused 
to allow liim to be recalled. Njiba Krishna was by no means 

magistrate at MursliKlabiid in supersession of .M.iliomod Raza Khan. 
He may have clianged his name, as his friend Kainalauciin sa\s ho did, on 
getting an appointment : the Sail* .^peaks of him as getting a title when 
he was appointed. It .ilso desenbes the appointment as being very much 
above his abilities, and says it was given on account of Siidar al Hak's 
aitacliing hiinself to Hastings, and being an assiduous worsliipper at tin*, 
altar of his power. Another thing which makes ilie idciuitication not 
unlikely is, that Sadaraddin and Sadar-al-Hak had both been darogahs, 
or judges of Adalats. Sadar-al Ilak was a very old m.in when he got 
his appointment, and this again agrees with the account of Sachiradciin, 
who must liave been an old man, as he was Holwcli's munshi before the 
battle of Plassy. If there had been a Sadaral-IIak Khan who sup 
ported Hastings, and wlio was aibtinct from Saaaracidin, we .shouUl 
surely have heard of him in some of the trials. Perharjs siome native 
gentleman who reads this may he able to clear up the mailer. Sadar al- 
ii. ik was a native of Gujiat, and is said to have been once employed at 
Bhagiilpoie. , 

When Macleanc was negociaiing in the East India House, he wrote* 
to Hastings th.it one proposiiioii of the compi omise was, that some mark 
ot* favour should be conferred on the black seivants who had been dis- 
niis^ed lor attachment to him, and that among them Kajballabh, Kama!- 
nddin, Dalil Rai, and Ganga Govind Singh woie specilied by name. 
Truly a shining array of satellites to attend our Eastern Jupiter. He also 
said that a pioposiiion was made to reinst.ue Playdell wlio had been 
dismissed for a similar cause. This is the man who, according to Impey, 
was dismissed for signing an address in his favour. Playdell preMtieii ar. 
the trial of Kadha Charan Mitra in 176^. He was afterwaiiis dismissed 
by the Couit of Directois, so that he was twice turned out. Impey .'•eem-> 
to have confeired an appointment on him, fur he i.'» der^ciibcd in the 
Bengal Obituary as a .Master in ('iiaiiceiy. 

* Silavat (of an amiable disposition.) ^ 

t He said, however, that he was with him when he died. Piohably it 
was to this wiine.'^s, or his father, that Ballaki Kli Ks. 100 to uiitler the 
name of PatFlakiji. 
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so positive as Sabut. Tlic Chief Justice laid stress in his 
char^je on the fact that this witness at once pointed out 
Silaval’s handwriting ; but to tin's it may be rejoined lliat the 
papers had already been marked Exhibit G. so that tlie witness 
might easily guess which paper he had to identify. He was 
asked if he could swear that the handwriting on the bond was 
not Silavat*s, and answered “ Silavat has wrote several letters 
to me and Lord Clive, and has wrote several things bcf«)re me ; 
this is not the kind of writing I have seen Jiirn write ; but 
God knows whether it is his handwriting or not.” 

Naha Kri.shna was an old enemy of Nanda Kumar, and 
according to iJolts, his character was very bad. lie was also 
intimately connected with Hastings whom lie liad known ever 
since 1750, when he first came out to India. He was then Hast- 
ings’ Persian munshi, and this introduction was the foundation of 
Haba Kri.shna’s fortunes. He was a banyan (perhaps the head 
of his class, for lie had been banyan to Lord Clive,) and accord- 
ing to Hastings, banyans were devils.*’ (Glcig, I, 269-. In 
1778, Hastings rewarded Naba Kri.shna for hi.^ services (?; by 
giving him the unique po.sition of a Calcutta talu([dc;r, and two 
yeais later borrowed three lakhs of rupees fioni him.J- 

^ Naba Krishna was fond of inatnmony, foi he niariicd sewn wives in 
succe.ssion. 

t Hastings also gave Naba K.»-ishna chaige of tlic estate and person of the 
Bardwan Kajah in 1780, (in revenue language nn«ue him Sezawal). Naba 
Krishna filed a bill in Ciianceiy on 27th June 1 792, tor the lecoveiy or llu* 
three lakhs lent to Hastings ; tiiese were sikkas, and at the rate of the claim 
amounted to ;£37i500. The bill stated that the money was lent in i 780. The 
iv 1 aster of the Rolls dismissed it without going into the question ot whetiicr 
the money had been lent 01 not, and liiough the dclcnce adinitied sonic 
parts of plaintiff’s statement of claim to be true. The ground was that the 
natuie of the agreement between the putties was not proved, and the judg- 
ment called forth from Naba Kiishna^s solicitor liie comment, th.ii ins 
Honour had laboured very haid to avoid going into tlie mciits. The date of 
the decree was 13th August 1S04 ; long bcioie which Hastings ha»i admitted 
befoie the House of Commons that he h;id bonowed the money. His 
woids ihcie were — In the year 1783, wiien I was acuially in want of 
a sum of money for my piivate expenses, owing to the Company's i\pt 
having at that time sufficient cash in their ireasuiy to pay my safaiN, 1 
borrowed tliiee lakhs of rupees of Kajah N.ina Krishna, an inhabit.int 
of Calcutta, whom 1 desired to call upon me with a bond pioperly filled 
up ; he did so, but at the time I was going to execute it, he entfeaied 1 
would rather accept the money than execute the bond. 1 neitlier 
accepted the offer nor ieru>ed it, and my deieiininaiion upon it remained 
suspended between the alternaiive of keeping the money as a loan to be 
repaid, and of taking 11 and, applying it, us 1 had done other sums, to 
the Company’s use. And there the matter rested till 1 undertook my 
journey to Lucknow, wueii 1 determined to accept the money to tiie 
Company’s use.” 

In February 1805, Hastings wrote to his friend D’Oyley about the 
satisfaction which the dismissal of Naba Krishna’s bill had given him, 
and mentioned that the Chancellor had been one of liis advocates duimg 
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The above was all the direct evidence of the forgery, and 
I submit that, even if btdieved, it was insufficient. Granting 
that Kainaladdin was Mahomed Kamal. and that Silavat’s 
signature was forged, still it was not proved tliat the bond 
was forged. It is not uncommon in India fo/ false* attesta- 
tions to be made to genuine documents, and Nanda Kumar 
might have affixed Kamal’s seal and Silavat^s signature to a 
genuine bond of llallaki Das. There was no count charging 
luin with forging the signatures. I have elsewhere (C. A^, jan. 
1886) discussed the evidence of Mohan Prasad and Kista 
Jiban, and I have also there referred to the other documents 
in tlie case. It would seem that the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion did not occupy the Court more than two days, for we 
find witnesses for the dehmee being examined on Sunda}^ 
the iith. Indeed, the whole of the prosecution might have 
been got through in one day by a Court independent of 
interpreters. At the close of the case for the prosecution, 
Mr. Farrcr submitted that there was no evidence of the 
forgery of the bond, but he was overruled by tlie Court. We 
are not told what his grounds were, but it sc(nns to me 
very likely that lie took the point that, at most, it was only 
the attestations and not the bond itself which were proved 
to be forged. Sir J. Stephen says that no notice of tlie 
dirfcrcnce between the forgery of the deed and the forgery 
of the attt'stations seems to have been taken by the Counsel 
for the prisoner, but surely his argument that there was no 
])roof of the forgery of the bond meant this, for he could 
not have denied tliat there was evidence of the foigcry of 
the attestations. 

Before calling his witnesses. Mr. Farrcr shortly stated his 

tilt.' proce'.s, iiiid so had relinquished ilie decision tt> the Master of the 
Rolls. Laikins, tlie Accountant (icneial, was examined at great length 
about Niilia Krishnii^s loan, and gave very evasive answer^. He said 
tiiat the transaction was entered in Mi. Ilasting'.* private i)Of)ks as a 
) -an, and th.ii he had heard Mr, Hastings say that Naba Kiislina had 
up tkj bond to him. He says (answer 2766) '‘Mr. Hastings bor- 
lowed ninnev very soon after he aiiived in ISengal, and continued in 
the liable of doing till he left Bengal.*' Ouestion : “ Do you recollect from 
wnoiii he 001 rowed these sums of money.’’ Answer ; From a variety of 
people. Mr. Hastings was very indifferent as to the peisons from whom 
lie borrowed 11. '* 

Maharajah Naba Krishna's life has been written by Babu Bepiii Behari 
Mitra. It .ippears from this work that Naba Kii.siiiia and Hastings, were 
born in the same year and became acquainTcLd in 1750. In 1753, Naba 
Kiishna nccoiupamed Hastings to Qasim Bazar. Fi 0111 the same work 
we learn the traditional origin of Hastings’ affection for Kanta Babu, vis,^ 
that the latter sheltered him in his house at Qasim Bazar for some days, 
before he made his escape to Falta. Kanta's full name was Krishna Kanta 
Nandi, and the illustiious Maharaui Sarnamai is the widow of his great 
grandson. • 
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defence. He said he would call witnesses who were pre.sent 
when Ballaki executed the bond ; that two witnesse.s to 
the bond, now dead, were living when the transaction came 
to the knowledge of Mohan Prasad ; that he would produce 
letters in Ballaki Das* handwriting, admitting the bond, and 
the circumstances of the jewels, and an account signed by 
Mohan Prasad' and Padma Mohan Das, in the j^resence of 
Ganga Vishnu, in which the sum contained in the bond is 
included, as also a paper in the handwriting of Ballaki Das, 

in which the particulars of the transaction are stated ; and 

that entries were made of the same in the books that were 

lost and letters of correspondence between Ballaki Das and 
Maharaja Nanda Kumar, in which the transaction was men- 
tioned. The two witnesses here referred to were, no doubt, 
Madhab Rai and Mahomed Kamal, the first of whom appears 
to have died in January 1773 and the other in 1770. 

The account mentioned is exliibit M, of which I have 

elsewhere said so much (C, /\^, Jan., 1SS6.) The letters of 
Ballaki were produced, but not allowe<l to be given in evidence, 
on account of their not being sealed or signed by Ballaki. 

The first witness was Taj Rai, a Kliatii by caste, and a 
native of Chinsura. He depo.sed that Madli.ib Rai was lii.s 
elder brother, and proved a letter written by him.scif, and 
sealed with his brother’s seal. lie .said that his brother 
and he were the .sons of Saheb Rai, and the grandsons of 
Bangu Lai, that his brother was born at Barcai Belc (?) Adam- 
pur, near Dhanckhali, and that his brotlicr died there about 
two and a half years ago. The nc.xt two witnesses examined 
were Hazari Mai and Ka.shi Nath We are not told who 
called them but it appears likely that they were called by 
the Court. As 1 have pointed out in a previous article this 
was a practice of the Court throughout the trial. My reasons 
for thinking that these two witnesses were called by tlie Court 
are, first : — Tliat Taj Rai's evidence was interrupted for their 
examination. 2nd. — That I do not think that the defence 
would call witnesses who did not sup|)ort their case. 3rd. 
— Hazari Mai and Ka.shi Nath were connected with the pro.se- 
cution rather than with the defence. Hazari wa.s one of the 
partners in the Bank wliicli Hastings had created, and Kashi 
Nath was, or had been, a banyan, he having been banyan to 
Mr. Russell ('Bolts 3, App F, 529.) He wa.s .afterwards plain- 
tiff in the famous Kasijqra case. 4th. — Hazari Mai * signed the 

* Hazari Mai was the wife’s broiher and scivant of Ainirhand and one of 
the executors of his will. He had some conn^^ction with Mohan Pi a.sad, 
for in 1793 a Mr. Geo. Williamson. Vcii(iiie-Master to the Company, 
deposed that Hazari Mai came to him, hearing he was about to disniis.s 

his banyan and desired that Williamson would employ him. ** He introduced 
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address to the Chief Justice which a witness for the defence was 
hardly likely to do. Sth. — In his charge Impey does not speak 
of Hazari Mai and Kashi Nath as witnesses for the defence. 
However, even if Hazari Mai were a witness for the defence, 
he cannot be said to have contradicted Taj Rai. The latter 
said that his brother liad been known to Hazari Mai and 
Hazari Mai admitted that he knew a Madhab* Rai, but said 
that he would be now about sixty, whereas *Taj Rai said 
that he would be now thirty-six and a half. ‘No stress, however, 
can be laid on native statements alx>ut age. Hazari was 
asked if he was sure that Madhab was over twenty-six, and 
answered : “lie was certainly more than twenty-six ; I before 
said he was fifty years, I cannot tell to a year.*' He had only 
seen him once or twice and his recollection of him was evident- 
ly very imiicrfect He knew nothing about his relations. 
Kashi Nath knew a Madhab Rai, but his Madhab Rai was 
(luitc distinct from Taj Rai*s brother. The Madhab Rai he 
knew was the son of Bangu Lai, and belonged to Bard wan. 

He did not even know the witness Taj Rai. When Taj Rai 
was confronted with him, he said that there was another Bangu 
Lai, who lived at Miigli, and was in service at Mankur. This quite 
agreed with Taj Rai*s description of his grandfather, Bangu 
Lai, who, he said, lived at Satgaon and was farmer of Mankur. 
Taj Rai was fully corroborated by Rup Narain Chaudhari ; 
he was a very competent witness, for he was peshkar to the 
Rani of Bardwan, and was chosen by the majority on 30th 
December 1774 to be joint-guardian with her of her son. Hast- 
ings referred to him in his remarks of 13th March as one of his 
enemies. Rup Narain deposed that Taj Rai and Madhab Rai 
were brothers, that Madhab wrote him a letter in Bhadra 1179, 
and that he died in Magh 1179, tliat is, January-Fcbruaiy 
1773. Sir J. Stcplicn sa3's that Taj Rai said in cross-examin- 
ation that he had his bn4hcr*s seal, and could produce it,, 
but that be does not appear to liave been asked to produce 
ir^ and tliat thi.s, as far as it goes, indicates that it did not 
correspond with the seal on the bond. This is not fairly stated. 
A letter written by Taj Rai, for his brother, and scaled with his 
brother's seal, was produced in Court and marked Exhibit L 
It was addressed to Rup Narain Chaudhri, and was apparently 
the letter of Bhadra 1179, deposed to by Rup Narain. If this 
impression had not agreed with that on the bond, we should 
certainly have heard of it. It was .probably this impression 
which was identified by the witness Chaitanya Nath (99 1). 

Dial Chand (apparently the adopted son of Amichifcnd) and Mohan Prasad, 
saying that they would be the ostensible persons, but that he himself 
would transact my business. Mohan Prasad was a merchant here.” Mon- 
iriou : PiecccTcnis, &c., on the Hindu Will, p 27. 
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This witness also proved the existence of Madhab Rai (988). 
Sir J. Stephen has taken no notice of this fact, or of the fact 
of his recognising the impression of Madhab Rai*s seal. 

Four witnesses deposed to the execution of the bond, Jai 
Deb Chaube, Chaitanya Nath, Lala Doman Singh and Yar 
Mahomed. Tliey were cross-examined with great severity, but, 
I do not see that tlicy were broken down in any way. Sir J. 
Stephen says that there were some inconsistencies in tlieir 
evidence. “ For instance, Jai Deb Chaube .said that there was 
no particular conversation at the sealing of the deed, and 
tliat the inkstand used was before l^allaki Das, when he and 
the others came into the room. Lala Doman Singh said that 
Ballaki Das told Silavat that he had settled with Nanda 
Kumar about the jewels, that Nanda Kumar was Ins patron, 
and it would not be proper to have a dincrcnce with him, and, 
that the inkstand was brought in b\' the khidmatgar.*' 

This passage shows with how little care Sir J. Stephen has 
lead the evidence. It is quite true that Doman Singh spoke 
to a conversation about the jewels, and that he said that the 
inkstand was brought in by akhidmatgar; and it is also true 
that Jai Deb said there was no particular conversation, etc., 
but Sir J. Stephen, to use a phrase of his own, (154, note) has 
“omitted to observe the explanation.” This is simply that the 
conversation and the bringing in of the inkstand occurred 
before Jai Deb arrived at Ballaki\s house. The story told by 
the three witnesses, Jai Deb, Chaitanya Nath and Yar 
Mahomed is, that the giving of tlic bond was settled by Ihdlalci 
at Nanda Kumar's house, and then Ballaki went home in his 
palki to have it written. The three witnesses and Mahomed 
Kamal followed him, but as they walked and did not leave 
till a little later (lOii) they arrived some time after Bcdlaki, 
Meanwhile, Lala Doman Singh, * who was in Ikdlaki’s house 
before the. latter arrived, heard the conversation between 
Ballaki and Silavat, and saw the inkstand brought in. He 
cli.stinctly says in his evidence that these things occurred beforr^ 
Jai Deb, and the others came in, (997.) Nor is Sir J. .Stephen 
correct in his subsequent remark, that there was an extraordi- 


• Sir J. S. siiys ih*ii all the four witnesses to the bond were dependents 
of Nanda Kumar. This is not strictly correct, for Lala Doman Sinj^li 
was never in Nanda Kumar’s service nr dependent on him. He was tor 
several years in the service of Rajah Dhiraj Naraiii, younger brotlier of 
the unfortunate Rajah Ram Narain and came 10 Calcutta on his business 
and that of his relative, Kajah Basant (?; Rai. In one place be says he 
is in service with Rndha Charan, but subsequently seems to say that he 
IS servant to Rajah Basawt Rai. He appears lo have been also in Hastings* 
service for he accompanied him to Benares (in 1773?). Radha Charan, 
though the son-in>law of Nanda Kumar had an appointment, of his own 
that of vakil to the N.iwab. 
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nary and unnatural agreement between the witnesses, and 
that they all gave the same evidence as to the order in which 
the witnesses sealed the bond, and as to Silavat alone signing. 

A similar statement was made by the Chief Justice, who said 
that the witnesses were uniformly accurate in describing the 
order in which the witnesses scaled and signetl. In fact, how- 
ever, there are some differences in their depositions. Jai Deb 
and Doman Singh said that nobody used • a pen except 
Silavat and the writer, but Chaitanya Nath said (990) that 
both Madhab and Mahomed Kam d wrote something over 
their seals. Again Jai Deb said that he did not remember 
whetlier Madliab Rai .sealed after Mahomed Kainal, or Silavat 
signed after him, Mahomed Kamal. 

Jai Deb Chaube and Yar Mahomed proved that Mahomed 
Kamal was dead. In connection with this there was an alleged 
statement of Jai Deb which the Chief Justice dwelt upon in 
tills charge, but which I cannot believe that he ever uttered. 
Jai Deb was a Brahman, and yet he is represented as deposing 
that when he saw the body being carried out, he enquired 
whether it was a Brahman or a Ma.salman going to be buried. 
The witness denied afterwards that he ever said anything of 
the kind, and it is absurd to suppose that he would ask if it 
was a lirahman who was going to be buried, Elliot must liave 
misunderstood him. 

Lala Doman Singh was acquainted with Persian and proved 
Bcillaki*s seal on some cnvclopc.s. On this part of the ca.se 
there is the following note in the report. “ He (Doman Singh) 
proves a seal of Ballaki Diis to three envelopes, which had 
been opened, and which the coun.scl for the prisoner offered 
in evidence, but was overruled by the Court, there being im 
signature from Ballaki Das to the papers enclosed, nor nuy 
proof who.se handwriting they were, or that those papers were 
originally enclosed in the envelopes; because if they were 
allowed to be given in evidence, they might iiflpo.se whaC 
papers they pleased on the Court by putting them into the 
Aivelojjcs.” The jury having desired to look at the papers, 
the foreman observed on inspecting them that, it was an insult 
to their understanding, to offer those papers in evidence, as 
papers of the date which they purported to be of. 

“ (The counsel for the pri.soner, speaking in a warm and im- 
proper manner to the jury.)” 

Cour ^. — “ This is a manner in which the jury ought not, and 
shall not, be spoke to. The pri.soner’ ought not to suffer from 
the intemperance of his advocate. You, gentlemen of the 
jury, ought not to receive any prejudice to the prisoner on 
that account, nor from tlie papers themselves, which not having 
been admitted in evidence; you should not have seen, whatever 

SO 
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observation you have nlade you should forget ; it is from what 
is given in evidence only that you are to determine.*' 

Jury , — ^“We will receive no prejudice from it We shall 
consider it the same as if we fuid not seen it ; we will only 
determine by the evidence produced.” 

It appears from this note, and from the Chief Ju.sticc’s charge 
that it was the seeming recency of the writing which made the 
jury feel therriselves insulted. Now, though we are not told 
what the letters were, it may be presumed that they were the 
letters referred to in Mr. Farrer’s opening address, as admis- 
sions by Ballaki of the bond, and the circumstances of the 
jewels. They could not, then, be older than August 1765, and 
might be as recent as 1769 ; and I say, unhesitatingly, that it was 
rash and improper in the jury to conclude dogmatically 
that the papers could not be ten or six years old. It is doubt- 
ful if any of them could read the papers, and it is certain that 
some of them could not. But even if the letters had been in 
English, I think it would have been foolish to feel insulted at 
being asked to believe that the letters had been written a few 
years ago. A large experience of such questions has taught 
me that it is most unsafe to determine from the mere look of 
a native document whether it is old or recent. Sir J. Stephen 
shirks the question of the recency of the writing but justifies 
the conduct of the jury by referring to the letters being un- 
authcnticated. The question of non-authentication was not the 
point takon by the jury and it was a point for the Court and 
not for them to take. It however merits elucidation. The 
facts were tliat the letters were not signed or scaled by any- 
body, but that Ballaki*s seal was impressed on the envelopes. 
This no doubt appeared strange to Impey and his brother- 
judges, and was one at least of the reasons why he w(^uld not 
allow the papers io be put in evidence. Possibly this was cor- 
rect according to English law, but Farrer was also correct in 
complaining, Impey \s charge,^ ‘‘Persian letters, sealed in 

the usual mode of the country (were) not allowed to be given 
in evidence by our law ; letters scaled in the usual mode fn 
England would.” 

The following note by the translater of the Sair Matakhiriii, 
(II, 394) explains the custom : " Letters are never signed in India 
(blit the Gentoos sign;. The writer only, if he be a man of 
importance, writes the word or even zjy, in large charac- 

ters ; now as the seal whereon the writer’s name is engraven, 
is put on the outside of the letter only, together with the place, 
name and date ; and all that is only set down on the cover, one 
may judge from thence what degree of authenticity such vou- 
chf^rs would be allowed in a European court of justice.” There 
is another note (1,250) where it is said that the emperor, as well as 
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the grandees of India, sign no otherwise than by writing the 
word bail: at the bottom of the letter in a much larger charac- 
ter ; their name, which is always the same as their seal, being 
stamped on the cover of the letter with printer’s ink. Captain 
Williams was examined by the House of Conimons before the 
impeachment, and the question was put fo him (Bengal 
Appendix, 244, > In what manner are Persiaa letters authen- 
ticated, or signed ? ” Answer — Letters from and to equals, 
generally by a seal on the cover of the letter ; and to inferiors 
on the bottom of the letter.** In the same volume there is a 
letter from Captain Broome to Williams saying, “ unless you 
could find the cover of the letter, it is impossible to know 
the writer, or the person written to, it being usual to write 
the name of the latter on the cover only, and to affix the 
seal of the former without any superscription of the writer's 
name, as is customary with us.” In Appendix to the nth report 
there is another instance in point. The Council were inquiring 
into the misconduct of Dalil Rai, and a petition by the vakil of 
Ram Krishna, Rani Bhowani's adopted son, was put in. Hastings 
objected that it was not authenticated, and Clavering replied, ‘‘The 
Persian letter delivered by Raja Ram Krishna’s vakil has his 
seal upon the cover of it which is, 1 understand, the usual mark 
by which all letters are authenticated.” To this Hastings 
answered : “ It is not very usu.il for persons not in high authori- 
ty to affix any signature to letters written in common course 
of business ; but I believe this is seldom omitted on petitions.” 

I .submit that these extracts are conclusiv'e. I do not put them 
forth as showing that impey was wrong in rejecting the letters, 
though I think I might urge that loo, but granting he was 
right according to English law, and that he was bound to ad- 
minister that law and no other, it is clear that Nauda Kumar’s 
case was seriously injured by the rejection of the documents.*^ 
If they had been forgeries, would not the forger have taken 
care to make them complete and both signed, and sdklcd ? 

It If^oks as if the first note of Haji Ma.staplfe (M. Raymond) 
lifid been written with reference to Nanda Kumar*s trial. 
The remark that the “ Gentoos sign ” does not invalidate my 
argument, for, tliough Ballaki was a Hindu, he was one much 
conversant with Mahomedans, and the letters were in Persian, 
and as such would be written in accordance with Mahomedan 
customs. VVe are not told if the envelopes bore the date of 
scaling, but it seems clear that thcy»tlid, or else that the letters 

• I submit also that when Impey was so stiii-t about applying the Eng 

libh law of evidence, he should have been equally so about the English 
definiiions of the deeds mentioned in 2 Geo. 2 anef should not have hanged 
Nanda Kumar for foiging a paper as to which he could not determine 
whetiicr it wife a promissory note or a bond. 
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were dated, for otherwise the jury could not have spoken of 
their purporting to be of a certain date. Impey said in his 
charge : “ You cast your eyes on those letters and observed on 
the recency of tiie writing. You thought them an imposition ; 
but as they were not given in evidence, I desired you would 
not suffer it to make any impression on you. I have no appre- 
hension the laws of any country would permit them to be given 
in evidence. They were letters inclosed in a cover sealed with 
the seal of Ballaki Das ; but were separated from the covers 
which had been opened. Any writings might have been put 
into those covers. There was no signature to the letters. 
There was na attempt to prove that the direction of the covers 
were (sic) of the same handwriting with the letters themselves or 
that they were in the handwriting of Ballaki Das. or of any 
of his writers. If tliis was allowed, any evidence might be 
fabricated, to serve all purposes. Letters in England have the 
signature of the writer, and his handwriting may be proved. 
It is impossible these couUl be given in evidence.” In tlnxse 
days* the rule of English law was, I believe, that two papers 
could not be compared in order to ascertain if they were written 
by the same person, and apparently this was the rule adopted 
on the trial, for otherwise the jury might liave looked at the 
directions on the covers and have seen if they agreed with 
the handwriting of the letters. No doubt this absurd rule would 
make the task of proving the letters a difficult one, but still 
the Court might have called Kista Jiban to say if he knew the 
handwriting. As the letters were rejected before they were 
given in evidence we do not know what proofs of genuineness 
Farrer was prepared to give. It would seem from Yar Mahomed's 
evidence that one of the letters had been sent by Nanda Kumar 
to his attorney, Mr. Jarret, through the witness, Jai Deb Chaube, 
(1017-1018.) Nanda Kumar's mouth, of course, was closed, 
but Jai Deb and Jarret might have given evidence of this, and 
it seems very unlikely that the prisoner could not have at least 
attempted to pi^Dve the handwriting, etc. He could at least 
have called some one who was present when the letters were 
delivered, and who had heard them read. The fact seems to be 
that it was Impey’s ignorance of native customs which cau.scd 
the letters to be thus summarily rejected, and that this was 
another instance of Nanda Kumar’s suffering from the igno- 
rance of his judges. It was perhaps after this scene that Nanda 
Kumar sent for his counsel find told him that he was convinced 
that the Court were his enemies, and that therefore he proposed 
at once to submit to his fate and to give up defending himself 
any more. Sir J. Stephen is angry with me for the use I made 


• Field’s Law of Evidence, p, 433, quoting Taylor.* 
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of this incident in a former article, and charges me with invert- 
ing Farrer’s meaning. 1 cannot see that I have done so. 
Nanda Kumar distinctly, *■ very strongly, and very solemnly,” 
asked Farrer if he did not think that his witnesses had been very 
differently treated by the Court to what the prosecutor’s had been, 
and Farrer was unable to deny it I say he was unable because 
he admits that he avoided giving a direct answer m the question. 
N(nv, wliy should he tlo this unless lie felt that Nfinda Kumar’s 
remark was just ? Or why should Farrer tal*e upon himself the 
very delicate and dangerous task of expostulating with the 
judges (his proceeding really amounted to this) unless he 
felt that there was ground for Nanda Kumar’S complaint. 
One of the judges. Sir Robert Chambers, acknowledged that 
there was ground for the remark, and went the length of sending 
a private message to Nanda Kumar. Nor do 1 think I was 
wrong in saying that Farrer stated that his witnesses had been 
badly treated by the judges, and that when he remonstrated, 
tliey were treated worse. 1 1 is actual words arc : “ I declare, I think 
that the prisoner’s witnesses fared worse afterwards than they 
had done before.” And no doubt they did, if Mir Asad and 
Yar Mahomed were examined after the remonstrance. The 
words fared ivorse are relative, and indicate that the witnesses 
fared badly before, and in what way did they fare badly except 
in being subjected to long and severe cross-examinations by 
the judges? This was the bad treatment of which Nanda 
Kumar c^unplained, and which Chambers regretted. The judges 
excused their conduct by saying to Farrer that the defence was 
.suspicious, and that the witnesses for the defence appeared to be 
prepared, etc. Ilut was not Kamal's story su.spicious ? Should 
they not Jiave cross-examined him as to why he did not write 
out the ar:;i and send it scaled ; why he did not produce the 
sanad for changing his name ; where he was when he wrote the 
letter ; what had become of the enclosure in Nandjj Kumar’s 
letter, etc. 

I have elsewhere discussed the evidence of Mir Asad and 
Kisla Jiban. and the only other witnesses whom I need say 
anything about arc Manahar Mitra and Ram Nath. Manahar 
.said that Mohan Frasad sent for him three days before the 
Maharaja was committed to jail, and showed him a bond in 
which there was mention of pearls, (the jcwels-bond,) and tried 
to get him to say that it was in his liandwriting. He showed 
him two tips also, and said that if he Wuld say that they were 
in his liandwriting, the Maharaja would be a great liar and meet 
with great punishment. He also said, “ I do not want you to tell 
me for nothing ; I will give you 4 or 5,000 Riipis.'' The witness 
refused to say tliat the documents were in his handwriting, then 
Mohan Praskd said, well, if you will not say it is your 
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handwriting, find out a man that will say it is his handwriting ; 
whatever is to be given, I will give him ; I will likewise make 
you joyful. Mohan Prasad said, enquire for such a man; I 
answered, I camjot do this ; I said he was advising me to do a 
very bad business, and I went from thence. 

Mohan Prasad denied that he had ever shown Manahar 
the bond, and ^aid that tlie only time he had shown him a 
copy of the bond was some two years ago.* Apparently he 
denied having seen* Manahar sliortly before the Raja’s commit- 
ment, and at all events, he denied haviiig had any talk with 
him about the bond. He denied having seen Manahar within 
a week before the commitment, at his liouse. Against this 
we have the evidence of Manahar, ami also that of Kista 
Jiban, vjho said that he had seen Manahar come to Mohan 
Prasad’s house, ten or twelve days before the Rajah’s com- 
mitment. Manahar was contradicted by Mr. Durham about 
his having seen the bond with Mohan Prasad exactly three 
days before the commitment, but either of them might have 
been mistaken by a day. There is an important admission 
in Mohan Prasad’s evidence that he showed the boiul to Jagat 
Chand, Nanda Kumar’s son in-law, and to Khwaja Petnise, 
which shows that tliey were concerned in the getting up of 
the case. Mr. Durham also said that he sent for Manahar, 
and showed him the bond in the presence of Mohan Pershad 
and Jagat Chand. 

Ram Nath Das was originally a witness for the prosecution, 
and had been examined as such on 6th May. At tlie trial, 
however, the crown did not call him, and was examined by the 
defence. 

There is a discrepancy in his evidence a sto when he had 
an interview with Mohan Prasad. In one place he said it 
was nine or ten months before he was examined before the 
judges ; ?ind in another, that it was ten or twelve days after the 
Rajah’s commitment. Perhaps he had two interviews. Rain 
Nath said that he took a message from Nanda Kumar to 
Mohan Prasad about his giving up the pro.sccution, and that 
Mohan Prasad made the remarkable reply that he had told 
a great many English gentlemen of the affair and could not 
desist. One of his expressions was : “Think within yourself how 
can I desist?” 1 submit that this tallies with Nanda Kumar's 
assertion that Mohan Prasad had frequent interviews with 
Hastings, and that here, af lca.st, we have F'arrcr attempting to 
show that Mohan Pershad was not the real prosecutor. Mohan 


* Showinjj Manahar a copy could not help Mohan Prasad in discover- 
ing who wrote the original. I am of opinion, thcrcfuie, that Manahar's 
videiice is true and that the oiiginal was shown to him. « 
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Prasad was willing to desist, apparently, but could not on 
account of the English gentlemen. Ram Nath also admitted 
that Moluin Prasad had lent him money. 

A witness named Gopi Nath Das deposed that on 9th Chait, 
(20th March) Ram Nath told him that he hSd taken ^a bazar 
in farm, that Mohan Prasad had paid the expenses of his 
liouse and given him Rs. 300 to give evidence. . According to 
Ram Nath\s account, it was Gopi Nath who tried to bribe him. 
I liavc already intimated that very likely tjiis Ram Nath was 
the man who accused Naba Krishna, and of *whom Bolts tells 
us so much. 

Two other witnesses, Ataram Bosu, and Nimai Das, deposed 
that Mohan Prasad's character was bad. 

On the last day of the trial Mr. J. Stewart was called in to 
produce the books of the Council, but informed the Court that 
the Board had forbidden him to bring them. We learn from 
the note on this subject that the books were sent for to 
discredit Yar Mahomed, a witness for the defence, by showing 
I hilt he had been guilty of perjury l»eforc the Council and had 
been censured for that. It was the counsel for the Crown who 
staled this, and the only question of interest in the matter is 
how he came to know of the occurrence. Stewart, or Stuart, 
was the Secretary of the Council, and a protege of Hastings. 
He had come out to India apparently as his private secretary, 
for Hancock, writing in 1772, says he was then private 
secretary He was a son of Lord Ihitc, and so connected 
with influential persons.* Me was one of those who were 
said to liave suffered for their attachment to Hastings, for tlic 
majority aftcrwaids dismissed him, and he took j>ai*t with 
Maclcane in the intrigues at the India office. It is not im- 
probable that Durham got his information from Stuart, if 
indeed he did not get it from Hastings himself. At all events, 
there is a cm ions reference to. Yar Mahomed in one of 
Hastings’ letters. Writing to Graham and Maclcandi on 29th 
April 1775, he says ; ’* Mr, Graham will remember Yar Maho- 
med.** This may refer to some evidence which he had given. 

It is difficult to sec how Mohan Prasad, if he was uncon- 
nected with Hastings, could have heard of Yar Mahomed's 
having been censured by the Board. The members were bound 
to secrecy but this would not prevent Hastings from telling 
Mohan . Prasad or Durham, for he, on other occasions, broken 
his oath on this point. 

• Friincis thought he h.id given inorial offence to Lord Bute by insuffi- 
cient attention to one of his sons. Francis, whether in f*rcpfia pevsona or 
as Junius had a great dislike to Scotchmen, and it is •curious to find him 

(Memoirs II, 200) designating them by a peculiar phrase children of 
an ancient nathm,” an cxpiession which resembles that of “ an ancient 
nation ’* which Junius uses in his first letter to Lord Mansfield. 
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The Charge to the Jury. 

The charge was delivered by Sir Elijah Impey. It was 
short, and unfavourable to the prisoner. Tlie evidence was 
recapitulated, |jut it is clear, from the time taken by the Chief 
Justice^ that l\e must have abridged the depositions very much. 
No notice was taken of Exhibit >/., nor of the improbablity 
that Padma Mohan would join in a fraud on his master’s famil)*, 
and one which was very little, if at all, to his own advantage. 
Tliough the jury were told not to take any prejudice against 
the pri.soner for not calling Ganga Vishnu, nothing was said 
of his loss by not getting his evidence or by the death of 
Padma Mohan. Tlie delay in the prosecution was alluded to, 
but it was suggested that this might be accounted for by the 
]>apers not having been delivcied out of the Mayor’s Court. 
This was a vcr\’’ inadequate explanation, Tor Ganga Vishnu 
and Padam Mohan had the papers for months before they 
were filed in court, and Mohan Prasad’s story was that he 
suspected forgery from the beginning. Nor was it pointed out 
that if Ganga Vishnu could institute a civil suit in 1772, he 
could equally well have instituted a criminal prosecution then. 
The production of the original bond was as much required for 
the civil suit as for the criminal trial. The jury were 
desired not to suffer their judgments to be biassed, or the 
prisoner to be in aii}^ way prejutliced by any matter whatso- 
ever which had not been given in evidence, and almost in the 
.same breath they were encouraged to rely on their private 
knowledge of the characters of Khvvaja Pclru.se and IMohan 
Prasad, and to determine, in this way, if it was likely that 
Mohan Prasad would accuse an innocent jjcrson ! The follow- 
ing words of the charge deserve to be quoted here. Impey said ; 
“ much depends in this prosecution on the evidence of Mohan 
Prasad ; you must judge how far his credit has been shaken ; 
most of you know liim, you must determine how far he deserves 
credit, and how probable it is that he would, through malice, 
or any other corrupt motive, accu.se an innocent person of a 
capital crime. If you think him capable of it, you should * not 
give the least attention to his evidence.” No distinct reference 
was here rhade to the evidence of Manahar Mitra and Ram Nath, 
though it went to show that Mohan Prasad had tried to 
suborn evidence, and that the prosecution was being main- 
tained at the instance of EnglLsh gentlemen. The deaths of 
the attesting witnesses vvfere referred to, but this was followed 
by what seems to me a foolish and cruel sneer. After saying 
that it was a great hardship to Nanda Kumar if Mohan 
Prasad had it in^his power to carry on an effectual prosecution 
before, (apparently it was only a hardship on this condition), 
that the trial should take place when the wiKiesses to the 
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bond were dead ; the Chief Justice added “ though, to be sure, 
this hardship is much diminished, as there are so many wit- 
nesses still alive who were present at the execution of it.” 

Tins remark was either ironical, in which case it was cruel, 
and unworthy of a jud^c charjrinjT a jury in a casfl of a capital 

crime, or it showed gross ignorance. A judge acquainted with 
Indian cases, or even with ordinary human nature would have 
known that when genuine evidence is unavailable, recourse is 
had to perjury. • 

Even if the four witnesses produced by Nanda Kumar were 
present at the execution of the bond, the hardship to Nanda 
Kumar was not dimini>.hcil, for it could not be expected that 
the jury would give as much weight to witnesses not mentioned 
in the deed, as to those who had subscribed it. Speaking of 
tlie writer of the bond, Imj^ey twice called him a Moor, and 
animadverted on the fact that no account had been given of 
him. He also said that Ballaki had a writer called Bal 
Krishna, that there was no evidence tJiat he wrote the bond, 
and that he was, the Chief Justice thought, known to one of 
rhe witnesses to the bond. According to the report this last 
temark is without foundation. None of t lie attesting witnesses 
spoke of knowing the writer and none of them called him a 
j\Ioor, that is, a Mahoinedan. Unless, therefore, there are two 
misprints in the report, it would seem that Iinpcy did not 
know the difference between a Moor and a moliarir ! The 
latter word is often pronounced moeri, which might account 
for the mistake being made by a careless man ignorant of 
the language. The Chief Justice then coinincnted on the fact 
that Silavat had not written the bond. lie said: “a witness 
says that Silavat was a Persian writer, as well as vakil to 
Ballaki Dass, and Krishna Jiban sceins to confirm it. Joeing 
asked what Persian writer Ballaki had at that time, he answered, 
he had one named Bal Krishna, and Silav\-it also understood 
Persian. It is not said to be of his writing, and if Silavat 
acted, in that capacity, what occasion had Ballaki Uas to call 
for anothci writer.’* Now, according to the report, Kista Jiban 
did not say that Silavat understood Per.'sian, and as he admitted 
that he himself was ignorant of it, his testimony to Silavat*s 
knowledge would not have been worth much, even if he liad 
given it. He was asked : Had Ballaki Das any munshi ? 
and answered : “ He liad a munshi j:allcd Balkopen (?) ; he 
had also a vakil called Silavat” Impey’s remark that Kista 
Jiban’s saying that Silavat understood Persian confirms the 
statement that he was a Persian writer, reminds us of Sir J. 

Stephen’s idea that, because impey could understand Persian, 
therefore he could read it. Neither of these learned judges 
seems to have* been aware that the reading and writing of 
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Persian are a very different thing from being able to understand 
it when spoken, Silavat was the vakil, and hardly likely to 
do munshi^s work, especially if his services were also required 
as a witness. Besides, Sabut Pathak deposed that Silavat did 
not write a ^ood hand, and in this he was to some extent 
confirmed by JVaba Krishna, so that here we may have a good 
reason why *he was not employed to write an important bond. 
Another remark of impey’s about the bond was. that »t 11 the 
witnesses agreed 'that no directions were given in the room of 
the writer before the people came from Maharaja Nanda 
Kumar’s. Now, as only one witness deposed to what occurred 
before the people came from Nanda Kumar’s the word all is 
inappropriate. No notice was taken of the inconsistency be- 
tween Kamal’s evidence and that of Pctrusc, and Sadaraddin, 
nor of the omission to show that Kamal hetd given evidence in 
the Civil Court. No notice was taken of the hardshij) to the 
prisoner caused by letters scaled in the usual mode of the 
country not being admissible in evidence, or of the rashness of 
the jury in pronouncing on their age. The main defects (d’ 
the cliarge, however, seem to me to be that the Chief Justice 
did not point out the weakness of the prosecutor’s ca^c and that 
he laid the whole burden of proof on the defence. The unlikeli- 
hood of Nanda Kumar’s committing forgeiy was but slightly 
referred to, and the jury were almost called upon to convict 
him in order to save the character of Mohan Prascid. 

Three times was the attention of the jury called to this 
point, and each time in strong and inflammatory language. 
They wcic told that if Mohan Prasad knew of the kararnaina 
the prosecution was most horrid and diabolical ; that he was 
in that case guilty of a crime more horrid than murder ; that 
if the defence was believed, an indelible mark of infamy would 
be fixed on the prosecutor, and they were asked if, from their 
knowledge of Mohan Prasad, it was likely that he would 
accuse an innocent person of a capital crime. 

Tlic evidence (T Mir Asad AH was unjustly asj)crscd. and 
advantage was taken of this to cast discredit on the whole of the 
evidence for the defence. First, it was assumed, without pr(H)f, 
and contrary to all probability, that Mir Asad’s receipt was a 
forgery, and then this was made a handle for suggesting perjury 
against the other witnesses. Taj Rai was disparaged because he 
said that his brother was. well-known to Kashi Nath Babu, where- 
as Kashi Nath did not know him. According to the report, 
however, Taj Rai did not say tliat his brother was well-known 
to Kashi Nath, bijt only that he had heard that his brother had 
gone to Bardwan with Kashi Nath, who had promised to give 
him employment. As Kashi Nath said that 500 or i.ooo 
people had gone with him, expecting employment, he niiglit 
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well have forgotten about a poor umedwar, such as Madiiab 
Rai. No doubt some of the defects in Impcy*s charge were 
due to his ignorance of the language and the country, and to 
his inexperience in the art of charging juries, for 1 suppose 
this was the first charge he ever delivered. * One would be 
inclined to make allowances on this account, if he had taken 
more pains, but by his own admission, he only took a few 
minutes to recollect himself. JIow could he expect to deal 
.satisfactorily with a difficult and novel case.aftcr .so little pro-' 
paration, and at an hour when he and every one concerned 
in the case should have been in their beds ! 

Sir J. Stephen admits that the case for the prosecution was 
not a .stong one, and that it was little more than a prima facie 
case. Impcy*s fault was that he did not notice this to the juiy, 
but that, on the contraiy, he directed them to convict Nanda 
Kumar if they disbelieved the defence, llis words were, and 
they were uttered almost at tlic closing of the charge : “ The 

nature of the defence is such, that if it is not believed, it must 
piove fatal to the party, for if you do not believe it, you deter- 
mine that it is .supported by perjury, and that of an aggra- 
vated kind, as it attempts to fix perjury, and subornation of 
|)erjiMy on the pro.sccutor and his witncsse.s.** Even Sir J. 
Sle[)hen deserts Impey here, and says in a note tliat lie thinks 
this gc)e.s loo far ; to holster up a good case by perjury is not 
an uncommon thing in Imlia. The value of the ncw.spapcr 
paneg) rics on Sir J. Stephen’s book is illustrated by the fact 
that the Tiiucs^ reviewer actually quotes this note of Sir J. 
St(qjhen as a caveat against Impcy’s too great leniency to the 
prisoner, and reckons it as one of the fourteen instances in 
which Sir J. Stephen has shown that Impey was extremely 
favourable to the accused ! I I suppose the reviewer remem- 
bered that Sir J. Stephen had said that there was not a remark 
in the charge which he would himself have been ashamed 
to make, and consequently never dreamt that he woulS round 
upon lmj)e 3 ' in this way. I believe that I am speaking 
within bounds when I say that, if any sessions judge were to 
make such a remark as that of Impey, in liis charge, the High 
Court would order a new trial. Why Impey, should have 
spoken of tlie perjury as being of an aggravated kind, I 
cannot understand. I .should liavc said it was a very mitigated 
form of perjuiy, for it was not given to convict any one, but to 
obtain the release of an aged lirahntan from a stale and un- 
just charge got up from political motive.s,* and from a sentence 
abhorrent to native ideas.* 

* Granting, too, that Naiida Kumar's witnesses were* perjurers, what evi- 

dence was there that he had buborned them, and why should he have beea 
dc;ilt with mote severely on account of their fault } 
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Sir J. Stephen is very positive that sentence was not passed 
on Nanda Kumar on the i6th June, but it appears that his only 
reason for this is that Farrer afterwards moved for arrest of 
judgment. says that to move in arrest of judgment after 

a man* was sentenced to be hanged would be like moving in 
arrest of execution after he had been hanged. I admit my 
unfamiliarity' with the technical language of English criminal 
law, and that I may have made a mistake here, but Sir J. 
Stephens* reasoning docs not seem to me conclusive. Fai rer 
was absent when the verdict was brought in, and sentence may 
have been passed in his absence, and yet he have been allowed 
afterwards' to move against it, I remember a case in the 
Calcutta Supreme Court ; it was the famous one of Sib Krishna 
Bannarji, and my impression is that in it sentence of transpor- 
tation was passed on one of the prisoners for subornation of 
perjury, and that immediately afterwards his counsel was 
allowed to move in arrest of judgment, the judge ordering that 
the sentence should not he recorded. In Nanda Kumar's case, 
apparently, no sentence was ever recorded, that is, no judgment 
was ever entered up. All that occurred was that the judges 


linpey referred in his charge to the fact that neither side had thought 
fit to produce the proceedings in the civil suit. Sir J. Stephen quotes, 
(I, 168,) note, Fairer's reasons for not producing them, and says they go far 
to show that his client was guilty. Elsewhere, fl, 177,) he iniima{es that 
Farrer believed his client to be guilty. This seems to me inconsistent witii 
Farrer s statement that he relied on the inapplicability of the statute, and 
on the merits of the case itself, for procuiing his client’s acquittal. We 
have, however, an account of the civil suit from a higher auilioriiy than 
Farrer’s, viz^ from llie judge who heard the case, and his account was that 
the evidence in suppoil of the claim Avas inconclusive. His, Mr. Rous's 
words, as given in Elliot’s speech, are .as follows : — 

“The suit on the part of Mohan Prasad against Nuncomar, .and the trans- 
action itself, seemed, in the judgment of the court, defective in point of 
regularity, and the evidence in supnoit of it inconclusive; the cause was 
of an iiA-ricate natiiie, and depended niatciKilly on acrounts earned on in 
neither of the three languages, nndci stood more or les*!, by tlsc Roard, lint 
in the Nagaii language, in which no member of the I 3 oaid was a com- 
petent judge ; and there was a darkness in the whole transaction, 
which after much careful inquiry, prevented him from forming any decision 
satisfactory to his own mind ; and theicfoie, lie rccoininendcd that the 
cause should be left to arbitration.” Upon this, F 31 Iiot icmaiks, “these cir- 
cumstances, however, formed no subject of doubt or hesitation in the 
mind of Sir J-Clijah. He declares, that no doubts upon the question did 
exist.” It is surely a ver> striking circumstance against Irnpey that on his 
impeachment, Macdonald ai?d Arden, the solicitor and atioriicy generals, 
though they voted for him, admitted that if they had sat as judges, they 
would have respited the prisoner. Wraxall justly remarks that this admis- 
sion was a moiul condemnation. We learn from Moniriou’s woik on 
the Hindu will. (pp. 55, and 3,) that the decree passed on an award of 
arbitrators by the Court of Kachahri was appealable on the merits, so that, 
apoaiently, even if the aibitration proposed in Ganga Vishnu's case hud 
taken place, litigation would not have been at an end. • 
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signed the calendar,* and it appears from Hyde J.’s note, quoted 
by Mr. Belchambcrs, that this was not done till 24th July. Tlie 
calendar contained other cases besides that of Nanda Kumar, 
and this partly explains why Chambers signed it, even though 
he objected to the lianging of him. Hyde's note is corrobo- 
rated by Yeandlc, the Jailor\s affidavit, if aify corroboration is 
needed, for Yeandle says, that the interval be^veen the condem- 
nation and the execution was about twenty days. I find, too, 
that tile Nawab Mubartik-ad-L)aula petitioned the Council bv 
a letter dated 2ist June, though not received till the the 27th 
idem, to suspend the execution of Nancia Kumar till the 
pleasure of the king of England should be knoxyn, which shows 
that sentence had been already passed. But if Sir J. Stephen 
is correct, sentence was not passed before the 23rd, or 24th, 
June. I submjt, too, that Farrc‘rs phrase, dcfimtivc sentmees, 
would seem to point to a [irevious sentence, and to imply that 
the one now pas.scd was final. 

In the interim between the verdict and the execution, Farrcr 
did what he could for his client by moving in arrest of judg- 
ment, by filing a petition of appeal, and by trying to get the 
jury to recommend the pri.soncr to mercy. Sir J. Stephen 
asserts that during his interval no one showed the smallest 
sympathy with Nanda Kumar, and that the only petition which 
appears to have been presented was one by Kadha Charan, Jiis 
.son-in-law. These are i>osilivc statements, and he is still more 
positive in censuring Macaulay for speaking of Impcy*s refusal 
to respite Nanda Kumar. (11,64, note). He says: “ A refusal 
implies a request. Lord Macaulay would have been puzzled 
to answer the question who asked for a respite ? I believe 
that no one did so and it makes a great difference.” No doubt 
Macaulay would have been puzzled to reply if he had not 
based his statement uj)on some more stable authority than his 
own opinion. Probably he had consulted the Bengal Appendix 
(no very inaccessible bo{)k) and had there fouml the petition 
for Nanda KumaPs respite presented by the Nawab of Bengal, 
Mubarak-ad-Daula. It was pre.scnted to the Council, and was, 
forwarded by Hastings and the other Councillors to Impey. 
The date given is 27th June 1775, but the copy of the Persian 
pctiti(ai, which I have received through the kindness of ]\Ir. B. L. 
Gupta, tl'ic judge of Murshidabad, is dated i6th Rabi-as-.sani, 
which corresponds to 21st June 1775. Further, I am able to state, 
that Impey was angry with the Nawab for making the petition, 
and wrote to him telling him that lie was wrong to write to the 
Council, as it had nothing to do with the Supreme Court. In 


* Impey said in his speech that the calendars were the only warrants 
for execution in Calcutta. 
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reply the Nawab wrote on nth July, excusing himself. Sir J. 
Stephen is very severe on the majoiit}^ of the Council for not in- 
terfering to save Nanda Kumar’s life. He says that on 1st August 
they had it in their power to do so by simply voting, in their 
capacity of a majority of the Council, to send to the Judges the 
letter which Parrci' had drawn ; and that if they at that time be- 
lieved thatNanda Kumar was innocent and on tlic point of being 
judicially murdered, they made themselves accomplices in the 
niiirdcr. He al.so says that if tlic Council had written to the 
Judges that Nanda Ktimar had charged Hastings with corrui)- 
lion, and that it was of the highest importance that the charges 
should be investigated, and that Nanda Kumar’s execution would 
])revcnt this, that the Judges must have granted a reprieve. 
Francis had explained that the majority did not apply to the 
Court because the latter had told them that it was unconstitu- 
tional to address them by letter. Sir J. Stephen is very wroth 
with this explanation, and says : Francis must either have over- 
looked or wilfully refused to notice the broad distinction 
between writing a letter tt) the Court on a matter judici.illy before, 
it and writing on a matter in which they had to exercise an exe- 
cutive discretion The latter is as natural and proper as the former 
is unconstitutional. The Home Secretary in Kngland constantly 
corre.sponds with individual Judge.s, as to applications for par- 
dons. He would never dream of writing to a Judge as to the 
exercise of his judicial duties.” 

It appears to me that Sir J. Stephen has here overlooked a 
broad distinction. The Home Secretary represents the sove- 
reign, and so can correspond with Judges about pardons, which 
fall within the sovereign’s prerogative, l^ut Impey and his 
brethren were far from admitting that the Council rci)resented 
the .sovereign. In their eyes, the Councillors were only servants 
of the East India Company* and it was the Judges who 
represented the king. The majority did try to interfere in an exe- 
cutive matter^ by asking the Chief Justice to mitigate the rigour 
of Nanda Kumar’s imprisonment. With this view they sent Nanda 
Kumar’s petition to him. Impey requested them to insruct ^ 
Nanda Kumar to present his petitions in future direct to the 
Judge.s. In reply the Councillors said : “ We cannot refuse to 
receive any petitions presented to us and if they relate to the 
administration of justice we conceive we are bound by our 
duty to communicate them to the Judges.” On 30th May Impey 
rejoined as follows : — “ As tp communicating petitions to the 
Judges I apprehend that no Board, even of the highest authori- 
ty in England, could refer any matter cither to a Court of Jus- 

• In a letter of 2nd August 1775 to the Court of Directors, the Judges 

speak of the members of council as ** your servants.” 
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tice or to any Judge thereof, otherwise than by suit lawfully 
insii luted.” impey's view was affirmed by all the Judges on 
23rd June in connection with Radha Charan’s case. 

Sir James Stephen (as has been already^said) remarks that 
the only petition shown to have been presented vitas one by 
Nanda Kumar’s son-in-law, Radha Charan. This is mislead- 
ing. It is true that the petition was presented by Radha 
Charan but it was not his own but of that the Nuwab f)f Bengal, 
as whose vakil he presented it. Tlie petition was received on 
27th June and was as follows : — 

“If several transactions of former times are to be tried by 
the Act lately transmitted from the King of Great Britain, it 
will occasion trouble and ruin to the inhabitants of this country. 
The affair of Maharaja Nanda Kumar, which is now before the 
Court, is really^ hard and rigoious. For should the crime of 
which he is accused, be proved against him in the said Court, the 
custom of this country docs not make it deserving of capital 
pnnishnu'nt ; nor, as I arn informed, was life formerly forfeited 
lor it in your own country ; this has only been common for 
a few years past. The Maharaja has tran.sactcd affairs of the 
greatest iinpoitancc. When Mir Qasim AH had taken the 
resolution to ruin and expel the English the Maharaja in 
particular exerted himself to tlic utmost with my father in .suj)- 
])lying them with grain and money for the use of their troops. 

'rite .‘services (jf the Maharaja on this occasion are well known 
to th(? King of Hindustan ; certainly he never could have com- 
n kitted so contemptible a crime ; people employed in important 
affriirs will undoubtedly have many enemies, and these who 
have been active in the affair of Nanda Kumar have long been 
his dcclaicd foes. Taking, therefore, into consideration, the 
welfare of the people, 1 beg in particular, with regard to this 
affair, that the Raja’s execution may be suspended till the 
ideasiire of his Majesty the King of England shah be known.” 
Rcsolvi d that a copy of this translation be transmitted with 
jbe foMowing letter to the Chief Justice and Judges of the 
Siipi' inc C<'Uit of Judicature. 

“ CentLiiicn . — Wc have this instant received a letter from Hi-s 
lilxccllency the Nawab Mubarak-ad-daiila Mutaman A 1 Mulk 
Imi'oz Jung Bahadur, through the hands of Rai Radha Charan, lus 
public vakil, containing an intercession on behalf of Maharaja 
Nanda Kumar ; we conceive it to be regular on our part to trans- 
mit it to you and of which we shalf jnform the Nawab.” This 
letter was signed by Hastings as well as by the rest of the Council, 
tliough ofcoiirsc this does not show that he ap])rovcd of it. The 
Judges never answered this letter, so rfiir as I know, and the 
following remarks show conclusively, I think, that they did 
not. In the course of the inquiry about Rai Radha Charan, 
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Impey said, “ I cannot help observing a small circumstance. I 
have, since the claim made by the Council for Rai Radha Charan, 
received two letters from the Nawab directed to myself, and one 
original letter froip him, directed to the Governor-General and 
Council, inclosed Jn a letter from them to the Court. Thougli 
improper, we took no notice of that letter. I had before re- 
ceived letters from him ; they had the usual alkab, the same 
that is given to the first In Council. The letters to me since 
the dispute, to give him a higher air of consequence, make 
the alkab much inferior. The same artifice is made use of in 
that sent to the Governor-General and Council. The alkab 
sent to the Governor-General and Council is infinitely inferior 
to that formerly sent to the first in Council and myself. They 
best know whether at any other period they would have ad- 
mitted a letter from him with that alkab. They best know 
whether they in future are to be treated with the same inferiority. 
This observation will not be so striking to those who are npt 
conversant with the customs and ideas of the natives, and do 
not know how tenacious they arc of that address 

I think it cannot be doubted that the following letter from 
the Nawab refers to what Impey had written to him about his 
application in Nanda Kumar’s behalf. The original was pro- 
cured for me from the Nawab’s palace, by the kindness of 
Mr. Gupta, and I am indebted to the Hon’blc Syed Amir 
Hossein for a translation of it : — 

Copy of a letter of Nawab Mubarakoodowlah, Tlaliadur, Nawab Nazim 

of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, to Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice. 

Dated ihe 6th Jamadi-al awal 17 Jalus. 

Your letter in reply to mine has been received and has pleased me much. 
It was stated therein that what was written about the trial of Maharajah 

* Sir J. Stephen's .statement that nobody sympathised with Nanda 
Kumar is also coiitradicted oy the evidence of Mr Karrcr, who deposed 
that the execution caused general terror and dismay. This too was 
proved by the evidence of Maj<ir Kennel, Captain Cowe Mr. Mills, Baber, 
Goring and Captain Price. Farrer said in his evidence that a pciiiion 
was prepared in the name of Sambhu Nath Rai, Nanda KumaPs brothei,, 
and that this was the first time he ever heaid that Nanda Kumar had a 
brother. From a Kursinama prepared for me in Murshidabad 1 find 
that Sambhu Nath was the cousin of Nanda Kumar, being the son of 
Raghu Nath, the half brother of Padma Labh the father of Nanda Kumar. 
It is worth noting that when Hastings eiiuiueiated in his Benaies 
narrative the crimes of Chait Singh, he dwelt on the fact that he had 
in June 1777 ^ named Sambhu Nath with an express commission 

to Clavering, but that he got further than Muishidabad. Thornton 
justly refers to this as an instance of the implacable and revengeful nature 
of Hastings. It is probable and a coriespondcnt assures me that this 
Sambhu Nath was the cousin of Nanda Ktimai. Here then we have another 
instance of the rteternuni servans sub-peciore vuhius. That Chait Singh 
should send an ambassador to Clavering was vei y bad, but that he should 
employ a lelative of the detcated Nanda Kumar in the vijoik was as 
vinegar upon nitre. 
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Nanda Kumar has caused much surprise, for the officers of the Court of 
Justice do not hear the advice and accept tiie counsel of any other persons 
in such matteis ; and that there is no truth in what I have heard that 
the Members of the Council have been written to with regard to this 
matter, because there is very great 'lifference between tiie business of the 
Council and of the Coiiit of Justice, and thete is no coniiectioa between 

the two. Let the past be past. It would not be advisable to write about 
this matter again, foi its repetition will cause displeasure to the officers 
of the Court of Justice. In all other matters whatever I 14 S to be written 
should be wiitteii to the officer of the Court of Justice. It has been 
Stated that the language of the letter which has been written, and the 
complimentary terms used m it, wete, in comparison to those of tlie 
ibrnier letters, entirely unsuitable 

Sir, vvinii you have bfeii pit*ased to write has been c:ii;efu11y perused. 
It ought to be mentioned, however, that as the said Maharajah during 
the liletiine of iny deceased father served the Englisli Company faith- 
fully, and was never lacking in his efforts to promote their interests, peace, 
you were put to the trouble of cor.sidei ing a leprcsentation in his favour 
for 1 and all the people of this country look up to you gentlemen for 
justice, and it is to you gentlemen to whom eveiy person comes to sub 
iniiwn appeal. However, if this has caused displeasure you will be 
ple.ased to forgive it. With regard to epistolary language and conipli 
ineiuary terms this well-wisher will always be pleased to exalt your 
dignity. 

Nanda Kumar havirifj been liangcd, the next thing to be 
clone was to ju.slify ilie act in Juigland. For tJiis purpose 
Alexander lidliot, who had acted as interpreter during the 
trial was forthwith .sent home entrusted with the publication 
of the trial. Klliot was .secretary to the Khalsa, and Hastings’ 
permission was necessary for his departure. Hastings gave 
it and took part in sending him, another link in the chain of 
evidence cmincctiiig him with Nanda Kumar's cai»c. (Hastings’ 
letter to Macleane of 14111 July 1776: Glcig H, 48.) 

“ I wish,” he writes, ‘‘ I had early received and followed the 
advice of Sir Gilbert ICllioL I am afraid I have too often 
furnished the majority with arms again.st myself by observing 
a contrary rule. No part of your letter has given me so much 
j)lca.sure as the infe^rmation of his disposition towar< 3 s me. It 
wili have prepared him to receive with greater approbation the 
event t>f liLs son's return. I shall never forgive my.sclf for 
having cnii.si^nled to it, if he is displea.scd with it ; and yet 1 
am sure that it was placing my friend Klliot in a point of view 
so conspicuous, that j)crhaps another opportunity might not 
have occurred in the course of his life to make liis abilities 
equally known to the public, nor equally useful. But I will 
not entertain a doubt on the sub^get. It was a laudable 
measure ; i* it will be received as such, and it will prove success- 
ful in every way.” In a letter of 25th June, 177^ (Glcig, II, 68) 
Macleane writes that Elliot has been ill^ and that he really 
believes chagrin at the little service he was able to do Hastings 
with Lord •North had had some share in his illness. lie goes 
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on, " Sir Elijah Impey will expect a letter from me. Be gootl 
enough to assure him that I watch over his cause with the 
same unremitting zral and care as over yours. Intentions 
were very hostile to him at first. He is, I am pretty certain, 
in no danf»cr. cst lex ct prevalcbity* 

In connection with this the following letter of Impey should 
be read. It was written on 8th August 1775, and addressed, I 
believe, to Ellfot. I found it among the Hastings* papers in 
the British Museum. 

“ I am apprcliensive that the majority of the Council will 
endeavour to assign undue motives for the late execution.** ”|" 
There are two pt)ints I am much sc)licitous about ; one that 
I may be defended from any imputation laid on me for acting 
from partiality or factiously. I would by no means have my 
friendship to Mr. I hustings be denied or ex,tcnuated. It was 
founded on friendship for a school-fellow, and has hccMi con- 
firmed by opinion of the man. The other, that the disputes 
which liavc been between the Council and the Court may be 
rightly understood, I wish my friends to be furni.shed with 
extracts of all consultations in which we are named or alluded 
to, from the 4th May till the present lime, anti that the letter 
which I sent back may not be forgotj I shall think it unjust 
if, acting as I liave done from conscientif)iis motives. I should 
be recalled from a station to wliich 1 have sacrificed no very 
bad views in England. We miss you already** It was pro- 
bably in answer to this letter that Elliot wiote from Khcjiri 
a letter which Sir Richard Sutton read to the House of 
Commons. 

By the kindnes.s of Sir Richard Garth, I have been able 
to examine the bundle of papers in the High Court, which are 
known as Nanda Kumar’s case, and which ha\ e been described 

♦ Apparently Miicle.ine could be sarcastic when he chose. The substitu- 
tion of lex vefiltis is sjjimlicant. 

t These words and the fact that the Judges employed Elliot to print 
the trial are sufficient to disprove Sir J Slepheub audacious asscition 
(I, 230) that no one at the lime showed the very least dii.anprtn'.d of tiie 
conduct of the Judj;es. Impey knew better than this. He s.ud 111 his 
speech that the accusation was made in desuatclies and letters sent to 

England in 1775, and that the Judges hcaid of the calumny a year after- 
wards. On 20th January 1776, we find him writing a long letter of defence 
with reference to these despatches, lie Having received seciet copies of 
the minutes of the Council fiom his fiicnd Hastings. Impey bound him- 
self by an oath not to divdjie the minutes m Calcutta. Strange that 
Hastings when breaking his own oath should take one fiom another man. 
The phrase ‘‘legal murder” was attiibuied to Loid Mansfield in a letter 
written ist December 17S0, from Calcutta. 

t This refers to a letter of i6ih June, addressed by the Board to Impey 
and returned by him on the giound that it should have been addressed to 
all the J udges. 
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by Mr. Bclcliarnbcrs in his note on tlic trial. None of the 
papers is of much importance. 

The recognizances to prosecute are executed by Hastings 
and Vansittart, and Nanda Kumar’s recognizance to appear 
is only on their charges, vvliich jjocs to corrolx)rate the state- 
ment made by the majority that Barwell declined prosecuting. 
Barwell himself, as we have seen, stated that *it was not his 
intention to have prosuentod Kowke, and that hc*neither asked 
for bail, nor was bound over. He told hi« counsel to prose- 
cute, he says, but evidently his prosecution was a very languid 
one, for Barwell took no priins to produce evidence, but left 
the proof to the evidence there might be luoduccd bcfcjre 
the Court. There is an affidavit by two Surgeons. Clement 
Francis and Walter Gowdio, that Fowke was too ill to attend 
on 2 1st June, and that he would be unable to do so for some 
days. This does nf)t explain why Fowke’s case was not 
tal^^i up at the beginning of the session which was the day 
fixed for the aj)pcrirancc of the prosecutors and the defendants 

in all the recognizances. It may be remembered that Hastings 
says in his ietter of 29th April (Gleig, I, 5-50 fbat tlic 
assizes would be held on 15th June, anti his information was 
HkcIv to be good, a ’• lie hail been in communication with the 
Judges, havin'.^ asked them if he could, with jiropriety, send 
for Kamaladdin and examine him. By the recognizances 
Hastings and Vansittart hound llicrnselvos to appear on the 
first day of the next sessions of oyer and terminer and there 
prefer an indictment or indictments. Wliy then were the.se 
indictments not tloiwn up till iptb Jiint*? It ai)pcar.s from 
one iiapcr that the foreman of the Grand Jury was one George 
Abbott. 

In the biiiuile ti^cre is a curious paper which has no connec- 
tion with the cons[;iiacy case. It is a j)laint preferred by one 
Dionysius Manassch, in tlic Mayor’s Court, against Nanda 
Knmar, his son Guru Das, and his son.s-in law, Radha Cliaran 
a»jJ lagrit Chand, for goods .supplied. The plaint states that 
Nanda Kumar induced plaintiff to send up Rs. 1,287, 
worth of goods to Saiyid-abad by saying that the Nawab 
would buy" them, etc., and that plainiiff had sent them up 
accordingly to Guru Das. The plaint is dated 7th December 
1773, and is endorsed with the name of Driver as the attorney. 
The paper is interesting, as bearing out my contention that 
Armenians were not regarded as nativ.es, for if Manasseh had 
been a native, the ca.se could not have been brought in the 
Mayor’s Court without the consent of the parties. 
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Recapitu lat ion. 

In the preceding article and in that published in the Calcutta 
Review for January 1886, I have given an account of tlie 
trials of Nanda Kumar for conspiracy and forgery, and I have 
criticised at length the recent woik of Sir J. Stephen's “ Story 
of Nuncomar.” 

I set out by saying that I should endeavour to establish 
nine points, and I now proceed to gather up the evidence I 
have adduced in pn')f)f of each. 

I. That the exhibit bond— exhibit A of the trial — was fiot a 
forgery, but zoas the genuine deed of BalLtki Das Stth, 

The evidence on this- point may be taken together with 
that on my seventh proposition, viz : — Thac the prosecution 
entire/jf failed to prove that the bond Tcurs a forgery. 

I do not think that I need spend many words in showing that 
this last point is established. Sir J. Steplien admits that the 
case against Nanda Kumar was a weak one. lie dc^c**'«bes 
it as being little more than a prinia facie case, and says 
that Nanda Kumar was convicted IVoin his own want of 
judgment, and from the effect produced on the jury by the 
mass of perjury put forward in his dt‘fcnce. For an Indian 
ca.se, this is tantamount to an admission that the pris(;ner 
should have been acquitted. It ha.-* long been a maxim 
with Indian tribunals that prisoners should not be convicted 
because they set up fal^e defences. Tlm.s, when a Sessions 
Judge had argued for a conviction from the futility of the 
defence, the Calcutta Nizamat Adalat observed iu 1851, 
that “attention should always, chiefly and carefully, be directed 
to the goodness of the evidence for the pro.secution ; becau.se 
if the charge be not fully and satisfactorily e.stablished, it 
signifies little how worthless soever the defence may be. In 
this country persons charged with offence.'^, supported by good 
or bad proof, never tru.st to their innocence.” 

Impey was so ignorant or regardless of this fact, that he 
told the jury to convict if tliey did not believe the defence ; 
his words were, and it is important to remember that they 
were uttered jpst at the closing of the charge — The nature 
of the defence is such, that if it is not believed, it must prove 
fatal to the party, for if you do not believe it, you determine 
that it is supported by perjury, and that of an aggravated 
kind, as it attempts to fix ^perjury and subornation of perjury 
on the prosecutor and his witnesses ” Even Sir J. Stephen 
admits vhat Impey was wrong here, and says, “ I think this 
goes too far. To bolster up a good case by perjury is not 
an uncommon thifig in India.” Moreover, the grounds on 
which Sir Elijah Impey, and Sir J. Stephen after him, held 
that the defence w'as false and supported by ‘perjury, will 
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not stand examination. Mir Asad Ali was, in all probability, 
a truthful witness, and it is certain that he was not proved 
to be a perjurer. He was acquitted when he was afterwards 
tried for perjury, and I have shown tl'uit the reasons given 
by Sir J. Stephen for df>iibting the genuinen 3 .ss of the receipt 
he produced, are altogether worthless. He prcJdiiccd a receipt 
given by Ballaki for money brought from Rohtas, and I have 
shown that Mir Qasiin was in possc.ssion of Rohtas in Septem- 
ber 1764, that lie had his treasure there, and that Mir Asad 
was a man of position, and employed at l^ohtas at about the 
date of the recei[)t. Besides this, why should the defence 
have undergone the trouble and risk of forging an impression of 
Billaki’s seal on a icceipt, when the prosecution gave no 
evidence whatever that the impression on the bond was a 
forgery ? Mohan Prasad never said that the impression on 
tlie bond was not a genuine impression, or that it did not 
rjL'^emble a genuine impression. Still Ic.ss did he or any other 
witness endeavour to prove that it was unlike the impression 
of the genuine seal Presumably Ballaki\s seal was in the 
hands of his c.Kcculor, and certainly he and Mohan Prasad must 
have had papers bearing impressions of the genuine seal. 
Yet they never produced them, or offered to do so. It would 
almost appear, too, that it was not the case for the prosecution 
that the impression on the bond was made from a forged seal. 
Their contention seems rather to have been, that the genuine 
seal was fraudulently applied to the bond through the conni- 
vance of Padma Mohan. 

This may be inferred from Farrer’s qucstif)n in cross- 
examination to Mohan Pra.sad : *‘Tcllatwhat time you first 
suspected that the seal of Ballaki Das was improperly made 
use of?” A little further on he asks, ‘ Did you see upon the 
face of the bond anything to make you suspect it ?” Ansivcr. 
— “ It was not signed b}' Ikallaki Das, and I knew that Silavat 
was dead a year and a half before.” There is ftot a word- 
Iv.:rc about the impression being suspicious. By signing, 
Moh in Prasad did not mean sealing, for he had previously 
dcpo.sed, in liis cxamination-in-chief, that Ballaki always put 
his sign-manual to a bond, and that he never heard of his 
putting his seal to obligatory papers. He added, “ Sarrafs 
in Calcutta sign a bond, and do not fix any seal.” 

Thus we see clearly that Mohan Prasad impugned the bond, 
not because he considered the impression of the seal to be a 
forgery, but because it was not signed by Balhdvi. It is 
evident, too, how hard prcs.sed he was to give any intelligible 
reasons for believing the bond to be, a forgery. Silavat’s 
death in 1768 or 1769, was no reason why he should not 
have witne^ssed a bond in 1765, and as Ballaki was not a 
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Calcutta merchant, the argument from trade-customs, even 
if it were true, was quite irrelevant We have it also on the 
authority of Maharaja Naba Krishna, a chief witness for the 
prosecution, that jn transactions between parties, one of whom 
knew I^agari, jand the other Persian and licngali, a seal 
might be sufficient The case under consideration was such 
a transaction, ‘for Ballaki was an up-countryman, and kept his 
accounts in Navrari, and Nanda Kumar was a Henj^ali, but was 
acquainted with Ptysian. and always signed in that language. 
In fact the prosecution was obliged to admit that a .seal might 
be sufficient in very important transactions, for they relied upon 
Nanda Kumar’s receipt to prove the publication of the bond, 
and this was authenticated only by his seal. The negative 
argument for the falsity of the bond which is derived from the 
fact that it is not mentioned in tlie }>owcr of attqj ney executed by 
Ballaki in 1769 is admittedly of no great weight. Tlie power 
was not prepared by Ballaki, or in his presence. It was prepfj.vf:d 
in Calcutta, while he was at Chandernagore. and it was cariicd 
to him there for signature. The li.st of debits and credits given 
in the power has this saving clause appi-ndcd to it : “ This is 
wrote by guess ; and, besides this, whatever may ai)pcar from 
my papers is true debts and credits.” The list of credits is 
headed by the entry “ the English Company at the Dacca 
factory,” but the amount of this claim is not set down, and it 
may be fairly argued that this omission might be a reason 
for nor entering the debt to Nanda Kumar, as the payment 
of it was conditional on the receipt of the money from the 
Company. It may also be fairly said that the omission to put 
down the amount of the Company's debt shows that Kista 
Jiban, who prepared the paper, was not fully cognisant of all 
his master\s business. It i.s, of course, impossible for us tf) under- 
stand fully, a transaction which took place more than a hundred 
years ago, concerning which we have not all the ]^apers, but 
it is possible that the amount of the bond to Nanda Kumar 
may be included in the Darbar expenses which the power 
enjoins Mohan Prasad and Padma Mohan to pay. It may 
even be tlie case that though Ballaki executed the jevvels-bond, 
there was, in facit, no such deposit of jewels as is mentioned in 
it. It may be that the bond was merely the way Ballaki took 
of promising Nanda Kumar a douceur if he recovered the 
Company’s money for him. This is a suggestion which has 
been made to me by a Ivlaimansingh pleader, Babii Keshab 
Chandra Acharge, and it is at least a possible hypothesis. 

But the strongest argument to rebut that drawn from the 
silence of the power of attorney is this, that the power was 
in the hands of Ganga Vishnu and Padma Mohan, and that 
notwithstanding its silence and the fact deposed to^by Mohan 
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Prasad, that he drew Ganga Vishnu’s attention to the silence 
of the power of attorney, yet these two men paid Nanda 
Kumar his money, and no action was taken ajjainst him till 
some two years afterwards. Why sliould we guppose tliat the 
executor, Ganga Vishnu, committed so fraudulent ancj suicidal 
an act as to pay away the largest portion of his uncle's propertj' 
without cause ? Or why should Padma Mohan deprive himself 
of the ten per cent, on the Company's debt, which Pallaki left 
him in his will, if the bond to N.nida Kumay was not genuine ? 
Sabut Pathak and Naba* Krishna deposed that the alleged 
signature of Silavat on the bond did not appeal to be genuine, 
but the latter did n<jt speak positively, and even if*we allow that 
their opinion was sincere, it is entitled to little weight. Kamal- 
addin denied that he was a witness to the bond, but this was 
also denied by tlic defence. Kamaladdin’s story that his name 
was formerly Mahomed Kamal, and that the seal on the bond 

« his, was far from being satisfactorily proved. I do not find 
!* the letter produced by Kainaladdin, and which he said was 
written to him by Nanda Kumar, was proved to be Nanda 
Kumar's. Parrer, I believe, denied that he had ever used the 
words attributed to him in the report. I admit the Maliaraja 
had the letter but even if he had said so, this only meant 
that Nanda Kumar had a letter from Kamal, anti not that he 
had written the letter to Mahomed Kamal, which was produced 
in court. 

It is clear that Kamaladdin was a man of worthless character 
and one whom nobody ci>uld believe. Sir J. Steplicn calls 
him a very j)oor creature, and I have shown that he was dis- 
believed by the Council in December 1774, and by the jury in 
the conspiracy case brought by Hastings. In Harwell's case 
tliere was a conviction, but probably this was. as Sir J. Stephen 
conjectures, because the jury thought that Fowke’s accusation 
of Harwell, at tlie preliminary examination, corroborated Kamal's 
evidence as to the extortion of the fard. Whereas in Hastings' 
case, Kamal’s evidence was not corroborateti ; there was an 
adiuittal. Kamal's character may be judged of from his own 
admission that he had drawn out two fiilse petitions. His 
words arc, I said to Radha Charan, do you take these two arzis 
in dcpo.sit ; I don't deliver them in as complaints ; was I to 
complain, I would complain of what is true. In order to frigh- 
ten him, I have wrote what 1 pleased myself.” Sir J. Stephen 

• Sir J. Stephen remarks that Naba Krishna was not cross-examined, but 
it appears from the recognisances of 7 th May, that neither he nor Sabut 
was examined at the preliminary inquiry on 6 tli May. Nanda Kumar’s 
counsel may therefore have been taken by surprise. Gharib Pathak the father 
of Sabut gave evidence, but broke down, and then 1 suppose the prosecu- 
tion thought of calling in the sun. 
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has a curious comment'on this and other admissions of KamaU 
addin. He says that there is a kind of simple-minded faith 
in these frank statements, which is not without its weight : that 
the state of mindrin which a man considers common falsehood 
as fair play, but, looks on perjury with horror, is more intelligible 
than rational, and that many of Kamal’s answers give a good 
illustration of What the current native view at that time was, 
and he believed still is, as to falsehood as distinguished from 
perjury. Thus, then, we have an admission from Sir J. Stephen 
that the principal witness for the prosecution in the forgery 
case was a man who considered common falsehood as fair play. 
I do not kilow where he got his notion that natives make a 
great distinction between falsehood and perjury. This view 
is contrary to that of the Governnent of India, which abvdished 
oaths in 1840, as being obstructions to jiivice, and I believe 
it is opposed to the experience of most persons who have held 
judicial office in Bengal. * p.- 

Even granting that Kamal’s evidence was true, and that the 
alleged writing of Silavat was not genuine, it docs not follow 
that the bond was a forgery. The attestations might have been 
forged to a genuine bond. What, however, is to my mind the 
most conclusive argument against the truth of the case for the 
prosecution, is the fact that it was chiefly supported l)y witnesses 
who were not cited, far less examined, in the Civil Court. If 
Kamal’s evidence were true, can it be believed for a moment 
that Ganga Vishnu would not have examined him in the Civil 
suit? He could not have been ignorant of what Kainal could 
say, for his agent, Mohan Prasad, knew in 1772, that Kamal 
denied having witnessed the bond. 

As I have already said, the strongest pi oof that the bond was 
genuine, is the fact that the executor paid it, and then remained 
silent for a lengthened period. I also sec no reason to doubt 
that the b(,>nd was witnessed by Madhab Rai. The prosecution 
failed to show that Madhab Rai’s seal was a forgery, or that 
such a person had never existed, and on the other liancl, 'j['aj 
Rai his brother and Rup Narain Chaudhari, proved that there 
had been such a man, and that he was dead. Four witnesses 
deposed to the execution of the bond, and to Mahomed Karnars 
being distinct from Kamaladdin. It may be that the defence 
was driven by the iniquity of a stale pro.secution into fabricating 

♦Sir J. Stephen h:is a gieaf dislike lo eloquence or passion. Destitute 
of these qualities himself, he has only contempt for those who are mtue 
richly endowed. To him the peroration of Sir Gilbert Elliot's speech 
savours only of mouldy wedding cake, but I think that even mouldy 
wedding cake (whate/er its flavour) would have been better pabulum 
for his readers, than such Dead Sea fruit as this statement about the native 
view of falsehood and perjuiy. . ^ 
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false evidence by bringing forward men who were not really 
present when the bond was drawn up. This is possible, and 
would be in accordance with Sir J. Stephen’s remark about 
good cases being sometimes bolstered up in India by perjury. 
I therefore do not lay stress on the evidence oT the four alleged 
eye-witnesses, but at the same time I must observe tliat there 
is no particular reason for distrusting them. TIip contradictions 
said by Sir J. Stephen to occur in their dcf^ositions do not 
exist, as he would have discovered if he had read the trial more 
carefully. Sir J. Stephen tliinks that tlie' terms of the bond 
are suspicious, but this is a mistake arising out of his erroneous 
impression that liallaki's money was in Company’s bonds. If 
this had been the case, tlie reference to the Company’s cash 
at Dacca might have seemed extraordinary, but in fact, there 
were no bonds till the money came to be paid. The money 
had been lent of taken at Dacca, and so the reference to 
Dacca was quite natural. And if, as the bond recites, the 
jiltv'ds were deposited with Ballaki to sell, there was nothing 
harsh, or unusual in Nanda Kumar’s requiring him to pay 
their value seven years afterwards. Ballaki’s house may have 
been plundered in 1764, but he ought to liave sold the jewels 
long before, and have paid Nanda Kumar the proceeds. Tiiere 
is nothing suspicious in the fact of a deposit of jewels with 
Ballaki. Such transactions are common in India ; e. we 
know from a letter of Ballaki to Vansittart, that the jewels of 
Mir Jafar had at one time been deposited with him. 

2. That no attempt was made to prosecute Nanda Kumar 
before May 1775. It was on Saturday the 6th May that 
Mohan Prasad gave his evidence, and that Nanda Kumar was 
thrown into jail, "and I maintain that no overt step was taken 
to prosecute him until then. No doubt there were communings 
and plottings between Hastings and Mohan Prasad for months 
before, but nothing public was done till May. Tlie story that 
Driver recommended Mohan Prasad to prosecute in IV^rch I774t • 
and that he accordingly applied to the Mayor’s Court for 
the original papers, is cofitradictcd by Drivers own petition. 
We there see that Ganga Vishnu, and not Mohan Prasad, was 
then his client, and that he asked for the papers because he 
had commenced suits in the Diwani Adalat ; and wanted the 
bonds, receipts, and other vouchers, in order to establish tlie 
same. Sir Elijah impey never ventured to say that this 
application of Driver had anything»to do with a contemplated 
criminal prosecution. On the contieiry. he said before the 
House of Commons, that he had no evidence to prove that the 
endeavouring to procure the papers froni the Mayor’s Court 
was intended as a step towards a criminal prosecution. 
Mohan Prasad did not say in his evidence, not did Impey say 

S 3 
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in Ms chargfc, that there had been an attempt to prosecute in 
1774. What Impey said to the jury was, “You have heard 
xvhen the papers were delivered out of the Court ; if there has 
been any designed delay, and if you think Mohan Prasad had 
It in his power to^carry on an effectual prosecution before he 
has, it is a greaf hardship to Maharaja Nanda Kumar, especially 
as the witnesses to the bond are all dead, and you ought to 
consider this ^ among other circumstances which are in his 
favour ” And then he adds what scerns^ to me to be either a 
cruel sneer, or a very inapt remark, — ‘‘ though, to be sure, this 
hardship is much diminished, as there are so many witnesses 
still alive who were present at the execution of it’* 

Again, in his defence before the House of Commons, Impey 
argued that the fact that Hastings had released Nanda Kumar 
after Palk had put him into confinement, was sufficient to 
prevent any native from prosecuting Nanda Kumar, as the 
only Criminal Court to resort to was that in which Hastings 
presided. He al.so mentioned the difficulty about obtaifnii^ 
the papers, but he did not say that Mohan Prasad tried to get 
them in 1774 in order to prosecute Nanda Kumar.* 

The Court of Kachahri over which Palk presided, was subor- 
dinate to the Governor and Council, to whom appeals lay from 
Palk\s decisions. Hastings was therefore probably within his 
right in releasing Nanda Kumar, and at all events such action 
on his part could not frighten away a native from bringing 
a charge of forgery, any more than it frightened Ganga Vi.slinu 
from going on with the civil .suit. It is also, I think, absurd 
to say that the papers could not have been got out of the 
Mayor^s Court. A Criminal Court could certainly have com- 
pelled their production ; and if Mohan Prasad or Ganga 
Vishnu had really wanted to prosecute Nanda Kumar criminally, 
and had tried in vain to get the papers from the Mayor’s 
Court, they could have appealed against the order of refusal 
to the Cburt of Appeals, where Hastings presided, and to 
which the Mayor’s Court was subordinate. Granting, however, 
that the papers could not be got out of the Mayor’s Court, 
I do not sec what there was in tliis to prevent Ganga Vishnu, 


• Here I have to acknowledge that I did Impey an injustice in a former 
article, in snying that he had asserted that P.ilk had c<inrined Nanda 
Kumar for forgery. I see n('w that he simply says that Palk had confined 
him, and this is quite true. It would have been more candid if he had 
said that the confinement was Yor contempt, for ceilainly the impression 
conveyed by his language is, that the confinement was for the forgery and 
this is how he has been understood by .Sir J. Stephen. I suppose tliat 
he left the point obscure, because if he had said that the confinement was 
for contempt, it wouKi have been seen that the act of Hastings in releasing 
Nanda Kumar, was no reason why a native might not expect justice if he 
prosecuted Nanda Kumar criminally. 
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or Mohan Prasad from starting criminal proceedings. They 
could at least have put in a petition to the Criminal Court 
and asked it to take cognizance of the charge, and to send 
for the papers. It was not as if they could not know without 
having possession of the original bond, whether it was a forgery 
or not. The paper was not missing though it was in the 
Ma\’or*s Court. They had a copy of it, and if^they could get 
a copy, they could also inspect the original. 

The original was just as much wanted 'for the civil suit as 
for a criminal prosecution, and yet the fact of its being un- 
attainable did not prevent the institution of the civil suit. 
Not docs Jioughton Rouse say, that the impossibility of getting 
the bond prevented him from disposing of the civil suit. 
Moreover, if we grant every thing that is alleged, grant that 
the bond could nett be procured, and that no criminal prose- 
cution could be started without it, all this will not account 
*AtT^*thc failure to prosecute before the papers went into the 
Mayor’s Court. The executor had the bond in his possession 
in January 1770, and there is no evidence that it went out 
of his possession till 1771 or 1772. 

In any ca.se, he inu.st have had it for months. Why did he not 
pr<)sccut(i then ? Mohan Pia.sad evidently felt himself pressed 
with this difllculty, for when the question was put to him Why 
did you not begin this prosccutuMi >ooncr ? ” his answer was, 
“ I had very little power in the business of the deceased. Tadma 
Mohan Das was the master.” lie never said that his difficulty 
wa.s that he could not get the jiapcrs out of the Mayor’s Court. 
Supposing that he had little power in the business then, tliere is 
still no explanation of why Ganga Vishnu did not prosecute. 
He wa.s not a bedridden iiu alid in 1770*71 I Ic took out probate, 
he went to Belvidcre, and he ciulorsed tlie bonds ovci to Nanda 
Kumar. Mohan Piashad ticated him as a capable man, for 
he showed him the papers, and he deposes that Gayga Vishnu, 
was one of thusc who was always pres'^ing Padma ]\lohan Das 
W settle the accounts, and to deliver them over. 

He ii.stiiuted the civil suit, why could he not institute a 
criminal chaigc ? 

3. That there is strong circumstantial evidence that Hastings 
zvas the real prosecutor. This is the ino:»t inteiesting of all 
the points, and the one wdiich calls for most elucidation. I 
venture to think tliat I have addcjjl something to the evidence 
against Hastings, by showing that Belli, his Private Secretary 
and a member of his family, counteracted Farrer’s endeavours 
to obtain a respite for Nanda Kumar. I have also given some 
facts and arguments in corroboration of Dord Macaulay’s view, 
that Hastings acknowledged that Impey hanged Nanda Kumar 
in order to 'support him. 
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The most obvious arguments to prove that Hastings was 
the real prosecutor are, that he was the intimate friend of the 
Chief Justice, who was a man utterly without scruples, as is 
shown by his sifbsequent conduct in the Pulbandi contracts 
and the Lucknow business ; that there was no prosecution or 
attempt at a prosecution of Nanda Kumar till he had stood 
forth as the accuser of Hastings, and that it is impossible to 
believe that an English Judge would have hanged a Hindu 
for forgery, and thht too on so stale and badly proved an 
accusation, unless he had been improperly influenced. These 
are all old arguments, and are those which were most dwelt 
upon by Hastings' contemporaries To my mind this is 
greatly in their favour, for an argument must be good which 
strikes everybody and at once. All the special pleading in 
the world will not wipe out the facts that Nanda Kumar was 
prosecuted for forgery after he had charged Hastings with 
taking bribes, and that he was hanged wliile his charges 
still under examination. 

Sir J. Stephen observes that the coincidence in point of 
time between Nanda Kumar's accusations and the forgery 
charge was by no means close, as there was an interval of 
nearly eight weeks between them. I think, however, that most 
people will admit that this was a very short interval, especially 
when they remember that part of it was occupied by the pro- 
secutions for conspiracy. Nanda Kumar accused Hastings in 
March ; in April, Hastings, Barwell and Vansittart were getting 
up the conspiracy cases, and on 6th May, Nanda Kumar was 
arrested on a charge of forgery. The interval is less than that 
between Nanda Kumar's disgrace, and his appearance as 
Hastings* accuser, and yet no one, and Sir J. Stephen least 
of all, will deny that these two things were connected. 

Nanda Kumar had ccitainly fallen out with Hastings in 
March 1774. and on iith January 1775 the final rupture took 
place. On that day Hastings told Nanda Kumar that he was 
from henceforth his enemy in India and England, and be 
turned liim out of his house and forbade him ever to approach 
him again. Thi** was an open declaration of war, and yet 
Nanda Kumar did not come forward to accuse Hastings till 
two months afterwards. Sir J. Stephen, too, is inconsistent, for 
after pointing out the length of time between the two events, 
he proceeds (lc.ss than ten pages further on.) to argue that the 
interval was so short that Hastings could not possibly have 
got up the case. He says, *• Nanda Kumar’s attack upon 
Hastings was made on 13th March. All sorts of contri- 
vance, consultation, study of native documents and books of 
account in various languages and in an imperfect state, 
would be necessary before a prosecution could be entered 
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upon. But till April 24th, the deed alleged to be forged 
was in the custody of the Court with many other papers in 
the case. About this time they were delivered to Mohan Per- 
shad, and Nanda Kumar was arrested on the 6th May. How 
was Hastings, who was previously ignorant of -the dispute, to 
get it up and prepare to commence proceedings in the course 
of ten or twelve days ? ” There are several mjstakes in this 
passage. In the first place, Nanda Kumar began his attack on 
the nth and not on*the 13th March. • 

Secondly. — Hastings acknowledged that he was for some time 
before aware that Nanda Kumar was going to attack him, and 
alleged that he had seen his paper of accusations.* Indeed it 
was the circumstance that Nanda Kumar had, as Hastings 
believed, leagued himself with his enemies, which made Hastings 
give him a rebuff*in October. 

Third — It does not appear that the study of native docu- 
and books of accounts was thought necessary by Mohan 
Prashad’s advisers, for we learn from the report of the trial, that 
the books were producted in consequence of a notice from ilie 
defendant to produce them, but that Mr Durham, the Company’s 
lawyer and Molian Pershad’s counsel, said that he declined 
making use of them, as they Avere in the Nagari character, and 
that he could not point out the entries as to which he meant 
to have examined Mohan Pershad. Sir J. Stephen's remark 
begs the question at issue. If the prosecution was a bond 
fide one, the books were necessary, but if it was a political 
conspiraejs the less the books were looked into, the better was 
the chance of the plot’s being successful. 

Fourth. — The interval was just as short for Mohan Prashad as 
for Hastings. He had not the original bond any more than 
Hastings, and must have decided on the prosecution in March 
or April, for Sir J. Stephen admits that Mohan Prashad must 
have been influenced in carrying on the prosecution by thet 
events which were passing in Calcutta. 

• Fiftli.— The statement that Hastings was previously ignorant 
of the dispute is opposed to fact. He was fully aware of the 
dispute, and was patronising Mohan Prash^id before Nanda 
Kumar brought his charges. In particular he knew about the 
civil suit, for he interfered in it by releasing Nanda Kumar 
wdien Palk had put him in confinement for contempt. Tliis 
circumstance is proved both by IVice and Impey, and it is 
only because Sir J. Stephen has not read the trial with care, 
that he doubts Impey’s assertion that Palk confined Nanda 

• In his letter of i6th May 1775, he says that ito was the general report 
at the time, and that he believes it to be true, that when the majority arrived 
in the river ^owke, took down to Claveriug a long list of charges which 
Nanda Kumar had forged. 
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Kumar. Impey was quite right in saying that it was in 
evidence, for Kamaladdin referred to it in his deposition. 

Sixth. — Sir J. Stephen’s view that the time was too short 
for preparation, rtiight have some foundation if Mohan Prashad 
had only seen the bond in April, but we know that he had 
had a copy more than two years before. All that happened in 
May was that iJanda Kumar was committed : the actual trial 
did not come on till June. Hastings and Mohan Pra.shad 
knew this, and constiquently could calculate on having another 
month for the preparation of evidence. 

The deposition which Mohan Prashad made in May has 
been lately discovered in the High Court of Calcutta.* It is 
very short, and does not touch upon the appearance of tlie 
bond, and for all that we know, Lemaistre and Hyde made their 
commitment without reference to any suspicious appearances 
in the bond. We, at least, know that the bond was not in the 
hands of Ganga Vi.slinu’s attorney, Driver, at about the ttfrie 
of the commitment, for Durham had it tlircc days before Nanda 
Kumar was committed. Now Durham was the Company’s 
lawyer, so that it would seem as if the prosecution was being 
looked after by one of Hastings’ subordinates. The fact is 
that Sir J. Stephen has, in his eagerness to vindicate tlic repu- 
tation of a brother-judge, involved himself in contradictions. 
iMrst, he tells us that the interval between Nanda Kumar’s 
accusations and the forgery charge was too great to allow of 
a connection between the two ; then he tells us that it was 
too short to admit of Hastings’ getting up the case, and finally 
he says that the case was so badly got up, that it is unlikely 
that an able man like Hastings could have had any thing to 
do with it. Now as Sir J. Stephen’s view is that Hastings was 
ignorant of the civil suit, and had little time for preparation ; 
plain people would say tliat the weakness of the case was a 
proof that Hastings had got it up, and not Ganga Vislinu or 
Mohan Pershad who were fully acquainted with all the facts, and 
in particular, were familiar with the proceedings in the civH 
Court. The gallant knight has rushed like a lion into the fray, 
but, alas, he has been caught in the toils, and I much fear that all 
the little rats of the British Press will be unable to nibble him 
out again, even if they be as numerous as those^ who followed 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Hastings’ letters of the 2fih March and i8th May are to my 
mind strong evidence of his being connected with the prosecu- 
tion. In the first, which was written before the conspiracy or 
forgery charge had been set on foot, Hastings was in the depths 
of despair, and was Contemplating an immediate flight from 


♦ App. D. see p. 438. 
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India. He writes of a resolution which he has made to leave 
the place, and says that he shall consider himself at liberty to 
quit the hateful scene before his enemies gain their complete 
triumph over him. In the next, which was written in less than 
a, fortnight after Nanda Kumar had been flung into jail, his 
tone is changed. He retracts his resolution to leave at once, and 
determines to wait the issue of his appeal to the Directors. His 
reasons are, that he cannot believe that the rpajority will be 
supported in their barefaced declarations of their connec- 
tion with a scoundref like Nanda Kumar, fir that the people 
of England will approve of such things as their visit to 
Nanda Kumar when he was about to be prosecuted for con- 
spiracy, and their elevating his son to high office* when he was 
in gaol, and in a fair way to be hanged. In the same letter 
he incidently gives a striking proof of the terror which w^as 
created among his native accusers by Nanda Kumar's commit- 
ment. After mentioning that Dalil Rai, the farmer of Rajshye, 
Srtd'been dismissed, and Rani Bhowani restored, and that one 
Nanda Lai had also been dismissed because he had tried to 
dissuade Ram Krishna, the adopted son of the Rani, from engag- 
ing in the dirty work proposed to him, (/. e, accusing Has- 
tings.) and because he had at last separated himself from Ram 
KrLshna, he adds, ‘‘ after Nanda Kumar’s commitment, the young 
scoundrel, (Ram Krishna,) sent an emissary to Kanta, entreat- 
ing my forgiveness, and offering to reveal the arts which had 
been i)ractised on him by Nanda Kumar to compel him to put 
his seal to the petition, if I would signify my approbation of it ; 
but the General sent for him, took a second petition in confirma- 
tion of the former, and he is now tied down to the party for 
ever.” We sec, then, that Hastings’ fortunes turned upon the 
Nanda Kumar question. If the majority were successful in 
their support of Nanda Kumar, Hastings would be ruined and 
would have to leave India, but if the counter attack made 
with tlie help of the Supreme Court were successful^ Hastings 
would win the day. 

jlt, therefore, cannot be denied, that Hastings had strong 
motives for destroying Nanda Kumar. He W'^as the first native 
who stood forth as his accuser, and he was the, last. They had 
been enemies from 1758, and so enduring was Hastings' hatred, 
that he wrote of him many years after his death, as the only 
man of whom he had ever been the personal enem}^ and as 
one whom he detested from his soiji even when compelled to 
countenance him. It is admitted that Hastings tried to crush 
him by instituting the conspiracy charge, and one has only to 
read the lengthy petition which Nanda Kumar and Fowke 
were accused of extorting from KamaladdTn, to see how futile 
and preposterous the charge of conspiracy was. It was 
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impossible for even the best disposed jury to do other than acquit 
on such a charge. The inducement to destroy Nanda Kumar 
was almost equally strong, whether his charges were true or 
false, though, of course, we should sympathise with Hastings if 
we thought him lAijustly accused. But I think that no reason- 
able person cah doubt that Nanda Kumar’s charges were true. 
Sayer, the Company’s counsel, thought that Hastings’ conduct 
in dissolving the meetings of Council was proof of conscious 
guilt, and even his most devoted apologists admit that this 
circumstance, and also the fact that Hastings never denied 
the receipt of the bribes mentioned by Nanda Kumar, are some 
evidence against him. There was nothing in Hastings’ antece- 
dents or opinions to make it improbable that he had taken the 
money. He was in debt and difficulties the whole of his long 
life, and was always borrowing money. Larkins, his Account- 
ant-General, and a very friendly witness, sdid that Hastings 
began to borrow money ver}^ soon after he came to India, and 
that he was very indifferent from whom he borrowed. IirViic 
case of a public man in India, this is almost equivalent to an 
admission that he took bribes right and left* 

* In addition to other errors in his account of the conspiracy cliarge, 
Sir J. Stephen has committed the very serious one of misstating Kamal’s 
representation to Hastings on the morning of the 19th April. 

He says (i, 79,) that Kamal came and complained that Nanda Kumar and 
Fowke bad compelled him by threats to sign a petition or arsi^ saying that 
he had paid Hastings bribes tothe amount of fifteen thousand, rupees in 
three years, and 45,000 to Barwell. and that they compelled him aUo to 
acknowledge the correctness of a fard, or account of sums collusively taken 
by himself on account of the district of Hijli. If Kamal had made such a 
complaint as this, then his charge might be said to be a material traverse of 
Nanda Kumars accusations, and to be an appropriate and legitimate weapon 
of defence against them. But, in fact, Kamal did not make such a com- 
plaint as Sir J Stephen has described. The note with which the account 
of the conspiracy case begins in the report says, that Kamal came to 
Mr. Hastings with a complaint against Mr, Joseph Fowke^ for having ex- 
torted from b:m by violence, accusations against Mr. Hastings and other 
persons, and the deposition of Kamal which follows shows that it was 
Mr. Fowke he accused of extorting the fard from liim. He did not allege 
that Nanda Kumar was present then, or that he took any part in extortifig 
the Jard from him. An examination of his deposition will show that it 
was only the a^zi which he said Nanda Kumar got him to write. The at si 
contains nothing about a bribe of Hs. 15,000, and Sir James has confounded 
in his account two different papers, the arzi and the fard. The deposition 
given by Hastings agrees with the reporter's note just quoted, and shows 
that KamaFs complaint was mainly against Fowke. After Hastings had 
described the complaint made'- by Kama) in December, he was asked if 
Kamal ever made any other complaint to him. He answered “he com- 
plained to me in April last. He came to me one morning in great agony, 
and the collar of his jawa was torn ; he complained that Mr. Fowke had 
comi>elled him to sign aik/r^ai, misrepresenting the contents of the former.'’ 
Hastings was twice examined, once in his own prosecution, and again in 
that of Barwell. In one he did not even mention Nanda Ku mat’s name, 
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It was to Hastings' being a bad economist both for himself and 
the public, that his friend Lord Teignmouth attributed most of 
his misfortunes. Consider, too, the society in which Hastings 
had been brought up, and the temptations to which he was 
exposed. These were naively stated by him*in a letter to the 
Court of Directors of 2Sth March 1775, about his s’topping 
the tribute to the King of Delhi. " The stoppage of the King's 
tribute, “ he writes, ” was an act of mine, and I have been often 
reproached with it. • It was certainly in piy power to have 
continued the payment of it, and to have made my terms with 
the King for any part of it which I might have chosen to 
reserve for my own use ; he would have thanked, me for the 
remainder.” When he made his defence in the House of 
Lords, he said that he had never denied taking presents before 
the Regulating Act forbade it. Admittedly Nanda Kumar’s 
charges were true as regarded one-and-a-half lakhs, and. the 
errjinting of Baharband Pargana to his banian. Hastings made 

and in the other, though Nanda Kumar's name came up in cross-examin- 
ation, he said nothing about Kamafs complaining against him either about 
the fiird^ or the arsi. It is perfectly clear, I think, that the conspiracy 
cases were mainly directed against Fowke. Nanda Kumar is stated ac- 
cording to the report to have been found guilty in Barwcll's case, but 1 
suspect a misprint here. In the first place it is impossible to see how he 
could have been convicted about the fatdi second, Hyde’s notes do not 
seem to mention that he was found guilty, or sentenced : third, Nanda 
Kumar must have been in the condemned ceil when the conspiracy case 
was decided, and there is no record in Yeandle’s affidavit, or elsewhere, 
that he was brought out to be present at the conspiracy trial ; yet surely the 
Judges would not try him in his absence. It is important to note that the 
so called deposition of Kamaladdin before the Judges on 20th April, is 
really a translation of a petition. The original Persian is in the High 
Court, and begins in the usual wav with a Gharib Parwar, Salamat. It 
must have been written out before Kamal appeared before the Judges. 

Impey was more cautious than Hastings or Sir J. Stephen, and would 
not allow that the conspiracy case had any thing to do with Nanda Kumar’s 
charges. In his defence before the House of Commons, he said, ** to prove 
tiint the prosecution was not carried on for the purpose of justice, but to 
protect Mr. Hastings from the consequence of charges against him, it is 
alleged tliata prosecution for a conspiracy was commenced against Nanda 
Kumar to defeat his accusation ; and that before any indictment found for 
the conspiracy, he was indicted for the forgery. No proof whatever was 
attempted to be given, nor was it ever surmised at the trial, that the pro- 
secution for the conspiracy was commenced for that purpose. Two indict- 
ments for conspiracy were found against him and others at the same 
sessions in which the indictment for forgery was preferred. Whether 
those for the conspiracies, or that for the forgery had the precedence, I 
never knew, nor can I conceive it to be material.” 

These remarks show two things, first that Impey denied that it was 
thought at the time that the prosecution for conspiracy had to do 
with Nanda Kumar’s accusations. Second, that he affected ignorance as to 
which indictment was first found, though the tria>, printed under his own 
auspices, showst hat the indictment for forgery was drawn out on yih June, 
and that for the conspiracy against Hastings on the 19th idem. 

54 
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out that the money was the ordinary entertainment charge of 
a Governor-General, and Sir J. Stephen thinks that this defence 
is borne out by Mr. Wright s evidence. He forgets that the 
allowance was paid to Hastings when the Nawab was a minor, 
and when, on that account, • his income had been reduced 
from thirty-two lakhs to sixteen. There is no proof that Clive 
or Verelst ever drew such an enormous sum as one-and-a-half 
lakhs for entertainment money, and even if they did, surely 
when the Nawab*s income was reduced by one-half, there should 
have been a corresponding reduction in the entertainment 
charges. Sir J. Stephen has attempted to show that Clavering 
did not consider Nanda Kumar an important witness against 
Hastings and that, consequently, the latter had not a strong 
motive for gettiijg rid of his evidence. But it seems clear that 
ail that Clavering meant was, that Nanda Kumar*s evidence 
had been invalidated by his conviction 

Clavering spoke on the 8th May of Nanda Kumar’s evidence 
being of very great importance, and a pamphlet of Joseph Price 
enables me to show that on another occasion. Clavering said 
that Nanda Kumar’s revelations were of immense importaiice.-f- 


• By the Director’s, letter of loth Apiil 1771. 

t There was a Mr. Benjamin Lacam in Cnlcutta whom Clavcrinj; 
and the rest of the majority patronised. Some one, possibly Price him- 
self, wrote to the General that his encouragement of Lacam kept respecmble 
people from his house, and this was Clavering s reply. 

Sir, — I, and my fiiends, Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis, have been sent 
into this country to redress the grievances of the natives, and put an end to 
tlic peculations and extortions which urevail. This we cannot do, except 
we come to know who, among the old administration, have been guilty of 
such enormities. Raja Nanda Kumar, who has hithcito been the Prime 

mister of this country, offered himself to produce proof positive of 
numberless extortions. 

Those he had rdready given in were of immense importance ; but they came 
to hand so late, that the last ship of the season h.id l)ecn dispatched, though 
not yet gone to sea. It was in vain for us to luist any of the f»fficers who 
acted under the late Government ; excuses wouid have been found : the 
impossibility of sending letters down in time to catch the ships would have 
been quoted. In short we had nothing for it but to make our difticiiltres 
known to Mr. Lacam, who boldly undertook the task, and executed it at 
the risk of his life. After such proof of his attachment .and desire to serve 
us, do you come with a story about his former fi iends ? VVliy, Sir, those 
former friends to whom he stands indebted, and to nobody else, have in 
levcnge for his intiepidity in our service, called upon him suddenly for 
tile whole amount of all their bonds, which bonds wcie given for Mr. 
Hjincock’s concern of one-fcbird in the chunam contract, for, which 
poor Lacam was obliged to pay Rs. 50,000 premium.” 

To underst.ind this, it is necessary to state that Lacam conveyed the 
dispatches on Board the Anson when she was lying at Ingellee, (Hijli ?) in 
liie end of April 1775^. This act, and also I presume, Lacam identifying 
himself with the majority, by standing bail for Fowke. so enraged Hastings, 
that he sent his saikar to Lacam on 17th June with the peremptory mes- 
sage, **Rupiya inangta, 1 want my money, ” vi:: , the bolide, all of which 
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Tliere are many indications that Hastings interested himself 
in the forgery case. Before it actually commenced, he was 
having interviews with Mohan Prasad at his town and country 
house. This fact rests on the authority of Nanda Kumar, 
but I see no reason for doubting it, especially*as the statement 
was made long before Mohan Prasad had prosecuted Nanda 
Kumar. It is also in accordance with Hastings’ treatment 
of Nanda Kumar’s other accuser, Kamaladdin, \yhom Hastings 
admittedly invited ty Belvedere in April. On 0th May, Nanda 
Kumar was committed to jail, and next morning Hastings was 
lamenting to his friends that bail had been refused, as people 
would lay the blame of this upon him. His fear was no 
doubt just, but tlic hypocrisy of his regret that Tbail had not 
been allowed was proved by his conduct next day, when he 
objected to any inquiries being made as to the place where 
Nanda Kumar sliould be confined. A fortnight afterwards 
we find Hastings gloating over the prospect of Nanda Kumar’s 
'’being hanged. Once the case was set afoot, Hastings 

the saikar presented. Poor Lacam was in despair, but apparently he got 
Francis and others to lend him money. 

According to linpey, Lacam was one of the few who refused to sign 
the address of thanks to the Judges, and got rewarded by a contract for so 
doing. 1 believe that this account is false, for Lacam had his lime con- 
tract long before, and 1 am not aw.ire that he got another. So far from 
Lacain’s benefiting by his independence, Hastings took an early opportuni- 
ty to cancel a lease which he had ootained for making a new harbour. He 
also had him flung into jail, and kept there for over two and twenty 
months. He was not released till Decetni>er 177S, and even then Hastings 
would not give up his claim. All the other creditors, among whom were 
Chambers, Francis and Wheler, gave him a release, but Hastings would not, 
and so the other creditors empowered him to confess judgment to the 
Governor-Geneial, and 10 pay the amount out of such effects as were to 
be sold. This was in October 17S0, and in the December fallowing, Lacam 
and his wife, for whom even Price has a good word, went home with Fran- 
cis in the Fox 

It has been supposed by some th.at the majority were not justifled in 
ini)iiiiing into such haif-forgotten scandals as the “ peculation and extortion ■ 
hicnlioued in Clavenng’s letter, and those revealed by Nanda Kumar, 
rnd ihai even if the charges were true, they should not have gone into 
them. This was a view enforced by H.istings and his fiieiuis, and is 
plausible ; but the fact is that the maj irity were only carrying out the 
orders of their masters the Court of Directors. * 

On the 29th Maich, and therefore just before the Councillors sailed for 
India, the Court drew up a series of insiiuctioua foi the new Council, and 
the 35tli paragraph was as follows : — 

“ We direct that you immediately cause the strictest inquiry to be made 
into all oppiessions which may have been cominiiicd cither against the 
natives or Europeans, and into all abuses that may have prevailed in the 
collection of the revenues or any part of the civil (Jovernment of the 
provinces ; and that you communicate to us all infoimation which you may 
be able to obtain relative thereto, or to any dissipaftoii or embezzlement of 
the Company’s money ; and that you as soon as possible form such re- 
gulations as shall seem most effectual for the remedy thereof."' 
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discretely withdrew into the background. He knew that the 
affair was in safe hands, but he emerged again when there 
was a question about respiting Nanda Kumar, and employed 
his private secretary to thwart Farrer in his attempt to obtain 
a respite. Immediately after the execution, he allowed Elliot 
logo home to* defend the judges, and he violated his oath 
of secrecy by supplying Impey with copies of his colleague's 
minutes. 

It is surely strong proof of Hastings’ connection with 
the prosecution, that nearly everybody who had to do with it 
was a friend or dependent of his own. The Chief-Justice was 
a school-fellow and a bosom friend, Elliot, the interpreter, was 
a member of his family, and Robinson, the foreman, was a friend. 
Weston, too, must have been in his intimacy, for he was the 
servant of Hastings’ old chief, Holwell. Mohan Prasad, the 
ostensible prosecutor, had been treated by Hastings with 
extraordinary favour, and Kista Jiban was Mohan Prasad’s 
servant, and wholly dependent on him. Kamaladdin, tftcr 
chief witness in the two con.spiracy cases, was closely connect- 
ed with Hastings* banian, Kanla Uabu, and with Sadaraddin 
Munshi and Ganga Govind Singh. 

Sadaraddin had been for many years the servant of Graham, 
who was Hastings* intimate friend, and was joint-agent with 
Macleane for Hastings in England. At the time of the trial, 
Sadaraddin was in the service of Hastings’ other great friend 
— Richard Barwell. 

Khwaja Petruse was an old creditor of Hastings, and 
connected with him by a common intimacy with Mir Qasim, 
and a common hatred of Nanda Kumar. Maharaja Naba 
Krishna was the Munshi of Hastings in his boyish days, 
and was so attached to him that, according to his account, 
he lent him three lakhs of Rupis and would not take a bond 
for the amount. He, too, was an old enemy of Nanda Kumar. 
Hazari Mai was a man whom Hastings had favoured by 
giving him the collections of the Purniah District, and by 
the institution of the Bank. Camac was one of the two 
military collectors to whom Hastings referred in his opening 
minute at the Council-Board, and with regard to whom he 
said, that they corresponded only with the Governor. Camac 
was also, I believe, at a subsequent period, Hastings* Private 
Secretary. Even the Munshi who compared the copy of 
the bond in the indictment with the original, seems to have 
been Hastings’ servant, “ for probably the Slier Ulah Khan 
of the trial is identical with Sheriyat Ulah Khan who was 
.Hastings* Munshi, and who gave evidence in the conspiracy 
case. On the other* hand, Rup Narain Chaudhari, an import- 
ant witness for the defence, was a man whom Hastings had 
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singled out as being an enemy of his own. To conclude as 
to my 3rd proposition ; we have Hastings’s own admission 
that Impey hanged Nanda Kumar in order to support him. 
Endeavours have been made to show that Hastings’ words refer 
to the resignation affair, but I have elsevWiere given my 
reasons for thinking that the attempt has bfeen unsuccess- 
ful : it is certain that his language must refer, cither to the 
resignation, or to Nanda Kumar. , 

It is most improbable that it can refer to the resignation. 
First — Because Impey’s support was not * essential on that 
occasion as the Judges were unanimous. Supposing that 
Impey instead of supporting Hastings then, had gone against 
him, the result would still have been the same, for the opinions 
of the other three Judges would have prevailed, even if we 
suppose that, on an extrajudicial reference, Impey would have 
been entitled to a casting-voice. Second. — Because Impey was 
far from thoroughly supporting Hastings on the occasion, 
anil Hastings was surprised and disgusted at this. Third. — 
Because it is impossible to show how Impey’s holding that 
Hastings’ agent had not tendered his principal’s resignation, 
but had only stated his desire to resign, could save Hastings’ 
honour and reputation. 

4. That Kamaladdin Khan, the principal witness in the three 
trials for conspiracy and forgery, was closely connected in 
business with Kanta Babit the banyan of Hastings, and was 
the intimate friend of Sadaraddin Munshi. . . . Also that 
Kamilactdin was a man ivhose word could not be believed, and who 
had been justly described by Clavering as an infamous creature, 
and by Mr. Fowkeas the saim of the earth. As Sir J, Stephen 
admits that Kamaladdin was a very poor creature, and one 
who considered common falsehood as fair play, 1 do not 
think that I need spend many words in proving him worthless. 
A study of his conduct in December and April, and of his 
depositions, is enough to prove him this. 

Til an article which I wrote in this Review on Warren 
Hgistings in 1878, I described Kamaladdin as the benamidar 
of Kanta Babu. Sir J. Stephen twice, (i, 79, note, and 208) 
observes that the statement, if correct, is no dgubt important, 
as if he stood in that relation to Kanta Babu, he must have 
been greatly under his influence, and Kanta Babu would of 
course be greatly under the influence of Hastings. Probably 
Hastings would not have admitted 4 he truth of this remark, 
for his cue always was to pretend that he knew very little 
about his banyan's proceedings, and that it would have been 
improper for him to interfere with him in his business, L e., 
in his absorbing so much of the landed property of the country. 
Sir J. Stephen’s remark, however, is true, for there is abundant 
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evidence that Hastinrjs exercised control over his banyan. 
Kanta was, in fact, Hastings* right hand man, and went with 
him every where ; for instance, he was with him at Benares, 
where we find Hastings dignifying him with the title of 
Diwan, and threatening Chait Singh’s mother if she ventured 
to trifle with Him. 

At the time I made the statement referred to by Sir J. 
Stephen aboiK Kam?iladdin’s position, I did so on the authority 
of General Clavpring. I have since gone further into the 
subject, and I think that I can now establish the fact that 
he was Kanta Babu’s benawidar, or farai. At all events 
I can prove my statement that he was closely connected in 
business with Kanta Babu. Tlic most striking proof of this 
is Kamaladdin’s own statement in his third petition to Nanda 
Kumar. This petition begins with the words, “ In the month 
of Baisakh Il8i, (Vilayati?) Ram Prasad*’ Mukarjya under- 
farmed the Thika Khalaris from me, on account of Babu 
Leekcnace and Nundee, giving Mr. Archdekin as his .security.** 
There can be no doubt that the name Balm Lcckenacc and Nundee 
is a misprint for Babu Lok Nath Nandi, who was the son to 
Kanta Babu, Lok Nath was the person in whose name Kanta 
held most of his property, Pargana Baharband for instance, in the 
district of Rungpur. Lok Nath was a minor in 1775, being in fact 
a boy of about twelve years of age, if so much, yet Hastings had 
the hardihood to describe him, in a revenue consultation of 12th 
July 1774,* as a man of substance and credit. The old records of 

• Kam.iladdm though fiii indigent man, unable according to INIohan 
Prasad, to pay off a debt of Rs. 600, was selected by Government in 1772 
to be the ostensible farmer of Hijli. This was a very extensive and im- 
portant charge^ for not only was a great amount of salt produced in Hijli, 
init it also yielded a large land revenue. According to Kamafs evidence, 
he furnished, as farmer of Hijii. 375,000 mfins of salt, ana collected yearly 
Ks. 75,000 of revenue. Kamal got hi«> faim about the middle of September 

1772, and.as he was quite unable to manage it, he soon afterwards made it 
over to one Candio, or Cbaiuiiip (Kandarpa ?,» Das, who took it in the name 
of hiss on Chandi Charaii. Kandaifiaheld the farm till about 24th December 

1773, and then surrendered it again to Kamalackiin. This, however, waji a 
i.ominal transaction, for Kamal imuiediaidy sublet the farm to liasant Rai. 
or Fjasant Ram. When K.imal got his fai in m 1772, an elaborate patta 
or lease was execilted, and in the 31st Article thereof it was stipulated, that 
all the thika klialaris. that is. ail the saltwoiks in the hands of cmitractf'rs 
ill the Pargana, weie to be out under KamaFs chat go, and that none should 
be worked by individuals. It was also specified that such persons as did 
work thika khfilaris, should bc^obliged to deliver up the salt at a price 
fixed by the Government. Tins is the airangement referred to by H.istings 
in his deposition as prosecutor in his conspiracy case, where he says 
Kamaladdin, “in the nioiuh of December, complained that Mr. Fowke 
had attempted, by promise and threats, to extort from him a declaration, 
that he had given brides to Knglish gentlemen and mutasaddis for the 
grant of the thika khalaris, for the aci)ustmcnt of accounts relative to 
them; 1 am not ceitain which. These wcie saltworks t not originally 
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the Committee of Revenue which are preserved in the Board of 
Revenue, are full of references to Lok Nath Nandi’s salt trans- 
actions, and Hastings admitted in Council that the thika 

incli^ded in the lease of the farm of Hijii, but worked by other farmers, 
by people brought from other parts, and afterwards given to th^ farmer 
of Hijli to prevent competition.** This account differs somewhat from 
that given by the Committee of Revenue who had the lec'ue before them, 
and who, no doubt, gave the more correct version of the af^ir. The Com- 
mittee go on to say, tiiat on i ith February 1774, K.imaladdin contracted 
to supply 75,000 mans bf salt to Government, and they observe that the 
express conaition of this contract must necessarily have been, that all 
the thika khalaris should be yielded up to him ; that in March following 
a general order was given to the Naib Diwan to deliver over ,all the thika 
khalaris to the contractor, and to oblige him to repay any advances the 
proprietors might have made, with an annual interest of twelve per cent. 
These thika khalaris had apparently been in the hands of several persons, 
and it appears from a letter by Nanda Kumar, dated 20th May 1774, that 
he had two of then ^n the name of his son Guru Das. Kanta Babu was, 
however, the great holder of them, for he had no less than 401. (Probably 
iht* real number was 400, and the one was added to prevent the number 
ending whli a cypher.) 

Kanta Babu held these works in the name of his son Lok Nath, 
that IS, the Lcekenacc of Kamal’s petition, and so all the petitions 
to the Committee of Revenue about them are in the name of 
Lok Naih. The recoids of their proceedings are full of his complaints 
and of couiilei charges by the salt agent, Mr. Archdekin. The dispute 
arose in this way. The arraiigcineiit with Kamaladdm making all the 
thika khalaris over to him took place in Kebiunry 1774, and therefoie 
in the middle of the working season Lok Nath complained that by this 
time he had made 26,000 mdiis of salt, and had given advances for 17,000 
mans moie He tncrefore asKcd that 43,000 man^ should be made over 
to him. Upon this the Council by a letter, dated 16th August 1774? aud 
signed by Hastings, Graham, and otners, dirccieti the Committee of 
Revenue to make over 26,000 mans of salt to Lok Nath Nandi at Chitpore. 
“ On its being weighed off to the Company there, you will please to settle 
with him on the same terms you agieed to allow him in the proceedings 
of 1st April last ; and, for the remainder of the salt which has been manu- 
faciured from his advances, you will oblige the farmer to whom it is to be 
aeiivcied, to leimburse Lok Nath Nandi the amount of those advances with 
interc>t.*’ It must oe admitted, theiefore, thru even if Hastiflgs* account 
be uuc that Kama was much aggrieved by the salt-works being given in 
farm to K mial, his patron took care that he should he indemnified as much 
as^' possible. There were other people besides Kama who bad made 
salt before K.iiiial got his farm, e. 4^.. Baneshwar Ghose. but I do not find 
that he got delivery of the 5,000 mans which he said lu>had made. Next 
month there is a letter from Lok Nath Nandi, dated 23rd September 1774, 
offering to buy all the tliika salt of Hijii, Maisadul. and Tuinlook, to be 
delivered to him at Sulkea at Rs. 155 tikka per mnn of 82 S. W. including 
the duties. 

In reporting on this proposal the Conffnittee s iy that salt now sells at 
Calcutta at Rs. 190 Aicot per man of 82 S. W., and that it is falling in 
price daily. From a letter of 20th January 1775, we learn that Lok Nath 
withdrew from his proposal on account of a dispute about “basket 
weight.’’ Among the Board of Revenne records,* there is a long letter 
from Archdekm the Agent, complaining of the high handed proceedings 
of Lok Nath Nandi’s gomasta, and of his refusing to take over the 
26,000 infills *011 the ground that he expected uideis for 40,000. In the 
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klialaris belonged to Kanta before Kamaladdin got them, 
though he maintained that Kanta had been aggrieved and 
not benefited by Kamaladdin's farm. The translation of 
Kamaladdin’s petition was made by Chalmers the official 
translator, so that there is no reason to doubt its correctness. 
We have therefore a clear statement by Kamal, that Kanta 
Babu was his under-farmer, under the style of Ram Prasad 
Mukarjya, and we know from Barwell’s letters, and from state- 
ments of Kamal^ to the Committee Revenue, etc., that 
Kamal’s under-farmers were the real beneficiaries of the farms. 
But recent researches which I have made in the office of the 
Board of Revenue, enable me to carry the matter still further, 
though they compel me to enter into wearisome details which 
I append below. 

There is ample evidence that Kanta Babu was closely connected 
in business with Kamaladdin, but this is not 'all. I believe that 
General Clavering was quite right in saying that the two were 
partners, though they may have afterwards quarrelled. . .In my 
article in the January number of this Review, 1 said that appar- 
ently Kanta had nothing to do with the Hijli farm, but I have 
since been led to form the opinion that he had. Basant Rai, who 
was Kamaladdin’s Katkinadar, or sub-lessee in the Hijli farm, 
appears to have been a dependant of Kanta. He is repeatedly 
called Basanta Ram by Kamaladdin and others, and I believe that 
he is identical with Basant Ram Divvan^ who was a servant of 
Kanta.f 


proceedings of 2 1st June 1774, we have Lok Nath's petition giving his 
account of the dispute. The matter was not settled for a long time, and 
oil 2Sth May 1775. we have a letter from Archdekin, reporting that Kanta 
llabu’s gomasta had taken away from Rasulpur Ghat 8,000 mans of salt 
more than he had Charchittis, (passes,) for. 

• Some support to this view is given by the President of the Committee 
of Revenue remark of 25th October 1775, ^hat Basanta Rai was an old 
l\Iatasuddi.' 

t He is referred to as such in a petition, apparently, from the Raja oi 
liardwan, which is preserved in the proceedings of the Committee^ of 
Revenue of 5th June 1775. This petition says that the Pargana of Saths*ika 
ill Bardwan. was settled in 1178, (1771) with Bistu Charan Nandi the 
nephew of Kanta,. and that in 1180 Kama gave a four years lease, Katkina, 
of it to Basant Ram Diwan. Complaints were made by the rayets to 
Kanta of Basant Ram's oppressions, and then he dismissed him. v 

It would also appear that though Kanta held his 401 salt works in the 
name of Loknath Nandi, there was a Benami below a Benami, a double 
veil in short, and that Loknatfrs Khalaris were held by, or in the name of, 
Basant Rai, otherwise Basant Ram. 1 infer this from a petition by one 
Shama Chakrabatti of June 1775, where he says that he held the Thika 
Khalaris in partnership with Basant Rai. and complains that he had been 
compelled to surrender ^^hem to Kamaladdin. Basant Rai, otherwise Basant 
Ram was a real person, and appeared before the Committee ; indeed, he 
was too real to have the farm in his own name. He too had a Farzi, vis,, 
his nephew Ajib Rai, a child of five or six. The Board of Revenue records 
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5. — That the trial was unfairly conducted^ and that, in parti- 
cular ^ the Chief Justice's manner was bad throughout. 

For detailed proof of this point I must refer to the body of my 
articles. To the points there urged, I may here add, that Nanda 
Kumacr was probably, to some extent, taken by surprise by the 
charge of forgery. The recognizances taken from* MohaA Pra- 
sad. (of 7th May) show that the only charge then made was one 
of feloniously uttering as true, a false and countorfeit writing 
obligatory to defraud ti\p executors of Ballaki Das. I contend, 
also, that a trial in which the Chief Judge, the interpreter and 
the foreman of the jury were intimate friends of the concealed 
prosecutor could not be fairly conducted. Nanda Kuipar object- 
ed to Elliot’s interpreting, evidently on the ground of his inti- 
macy with Hastings, but Impey roughly repelled the objection. 
Elliot was not a member of the Court, and could only have 
been present at the *commencement of the trial by i)revioii.s 
arrangement. I submit that Impey’s manner was bad on this 
occasioi . '^nd he made matters worse by his sequent false asser- 
tion, that Elliot served voluntarily as interpreter. Impey show- 
ed his bias again when he censured Farrer for objecting, very 
reasonably as I think, to the jury's off-hand rejection of the 

contain most elaborate reports about Kainilacldin's balances, and tlie action 
of the Supreme Court in releasing him. Copies of the Conn's piocccfiiugs 
are given, and it seems to me that the Coiiit interfered in a niosi nionstions 
manner. Not only did they twice release Kamil, but they laid it dnwn tl'.'t 
the Committee must proceed against the uiuicr-renter, i-iai, b toi * 

tliey look action against Kamil. The only ground for this \va-, apD.ii •. I'lU 
that Government had receive rent from Basant Rai ; but as tin- Rr '^-ul -i.t 
of the Committee pointed out, Basant had always made liie paymems on 
account of Kamiladdin’s farm. It is one ol the cominonost tlnn.\"s in 
Motassil practice in indiri for an nndcr-tenant to pay tlie rent to the /aniin- 
(iar, blit it is never consi(ier»’d bv our roiiils that tlii- /amindar. by rei civin.' 
‘^uch rents, foifciis Ins leconrsc :ig:uii''t the original loscc. JJai wlIi chov.-; 
to repre-)Cnt the inaltei as an instaine of the majority’s icvt nging them 
-^i-ivcs on Kanial, but it was the Coinmiticc of Kevenne, of uhoin John 
Slioic AVMs one, wli'» pn>ceejied against Kanial, iMor was it a siinMe qjies- 
11011 td ref'i'-hig to acknowledge lJas*inl Rai, or to receive the rents from 
him. ^ He nr ht bo a man of sub-tance, as Baiwcll says, but he wa-- no 
jiipie wiHip'i; to pay the. rent than Kamal av.is, and made ailsoits i*i oiijce- 
tions. It rlrar that when once (government was obliged to givt; up its 
]uirsiiit of the original tenant, K.imal, there was no hop<?of leaiising the 
debt, and accord i 11 i;Jy it never was paid. At one lime theie was an aibitra- 
tion between Kamal and Bas-ant, and Sadai addin iMunslii was the aihitra- 
lor — another proof of his being mixed ap nith Kanial. On a subsequent 
occasion, when there was no question of protecting a leveiuie defaulter ulro 
was also a serviceable tool of Impey and Hasfln^s, Impey seems to have 
changed his view about the powers of the Committee of Revenue, and in tiiin 
allowed them to imprison revenue debtors. I use the guarded ex- 
pression “ seems," because the judgment in Ram V. Badaruddin shows that 
the judges declined to decide if the Committee Iiad power to imprison. 
What the judges claimed to, was a power to inquire if the iniprisoninent 
was jusiifKiblc. , 
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Persian letters. His manner, too, and that of Hyde and 
J^emaistre were so bad to the witnesses for the defence, that 
Nanda Kumar wanted to give up his defence and submit to his 
fate. It is clear that Farrer thought that Nanda Kumar had 
reason for dcsfpair, as otherwise he never would have entered 
on the delicate task of remonstrating with the judges (for this 
was, in fact, what he did». Why, to, did he avoid giving Nanda 
Kumar a djrcct answer if he thought his idea groundless? 
Sir Robert Cliambcrs evidently thought that Naijda Kumar’s 
complaint was just, for he sent him a private message through 
Farrer, that every question he had, or should, put to any of Nanda 
Kumar’s witnesses, had been, and should be, as much in suppoit 
of as against them. The record of the trial shows how minute 
and inquisitorial the judge’s examination was, and it is clear 
from Farrer s account, that they had made up their minds from 
the beginning tliat the defence was false. What they said to 
Farrer was, that his witnesses seemed to have been prepared, and 
that the nature of the defence was suspicious after t!\c plain 
t.ile told by the prosecution. It api)cars from Sir Gilbert 
Elliot’s speech tliat impey actuallj^ kept one of Nanda Kumar’s 
witnesses seven hours under examination. 

Sir Elijah’s charge was, I think, unfair with its sneering com- 
ment about the number of witnesses to the bond produced by 
the defence. 

His manner to Farrer about the recommendation to mercy 
was admittedly bad, and so also was his scornful rejection of 
^luharak Ad-daula’s petition.* 

6. — That the jury was prejudiced and incornpetenU 

Their incompetence is patent, bccau.se they were Engli.sh- 
men, or Eurasians, and were trying a native, when for the 
most part, they did not know the langii.age in which the 
evidence was recorded. That they were prejudiced is 
shown by tlicir remarks about the Persian letters, and by 
the conduct of their foreman with regard to Farrer’s apj^li- 
cation for a recommendation to mercy. It has been said that 
the jury was returned by Macrabic, the brother-in-law. of 
Francis, but Macintosh, writing from Calcutta in December 
*779) states tjiat two gentlemen whose initials he gives, were 

* Sir Elijah's coaise and indecorous manner on the bench is shown by 
]>is tellinjj the story about the Pope's Nuncio in the proceedings about 
Radha Charan. The story might be a good one in itself, but it was im- 
proper to tell it from the benoh, especially when by doing so Impey implied 
that Radha Charan was guilty of an offence for which he had not then 
been tiied. Sir Elijah seems to have been a man of coarse manneis. His 
son's memoirs give some indjcaiion of this, and ViTraxall says that he knevv 
him personnliy, and airways enteitained strong prejudices in his disfavour, 
prejudices which neither the expic=sion of his countenence, nor his manners 
tended lo dispel. 
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struck off the corrected venire of the sheriff, on account of 
their being persons of unshaken integrity. Price professes 
not to know to whom the initials refer, but he admits that 
some persons were removed from the list, though he says this 
was done to prevent interruption to public busine.^s. However 
this may be, I think that the defenders of Impey and Hastings 
should explain how it comes, that so many of the twelve jury- 
men were obscure men. A trial such as that of Nalida Kumar, 
the prime minister of Mir Jafar, should have been before men 
of more standing. Poor Nanda Kumar asked to be tried by 
his peers. The Court asked, whom he considered his peers, 
and then Impey said that he could only be tried by British 
subjects. But if, as the judges then thought, all inhabitants 
of Calcutta were British subjects, on account of Calcutta having 
been conquered by Chve and Watson, why, were there not some 
native inhabitants of Calcutta on the jury ? 

(T]ie 7th point has been already discussed.) 

That execution was iniquitous^ even on the supposition of 
Nanda Kumar's guilty and that it was the result of a plot to 
stifle inquiry into bribery and corruption. As everybody, in- 
cluding Sir J. Stephen, admits that the hanging of Nanda 
Kumar was wrong, i.e.y that it was at least a mistake, I need 
not say much about this point. When it was proposed to 
impeach Impey, he was only saved by his brother lawyers and 
by the friends of Hastings and Pitt, He had a majority of 
eighteen out of a house of 138, but in his majority were 
Barwell and Major Scott.* 

Sir J. Stephen ascribes Macaulay’s attack on Impey to his 
inheriting the whig-hatred of Impey. But Wraxall was not a 
whig, and yet his opinion of Impey was so bad, that he left 
London in order to avoid giving a vote. He adds that if he 
had been compelled to vote, he would have voted with the 
minority, and that he believes that two-thirds of the members 
who absented tlii*nisclves, would have done the same. Kven 
Iinpex’s law)'er friends made some damaging admissions in 
their Jefcncf of him. Thus, both Macdonald and Arden, the 

As Sir Gilbert Kliiot wiuie to his wife, “we were beat yesterday, bur 
our defeat is vtMy like a victory. Sir E. Impey had his own personal 
friends, the law> lts, in a body — that is to say fifteen ol them out of 
twenty who were present — the whole Indian corps. Lord Laiisdownes 
squadron, and the whole force of the Ministry ; and with all this he could 
raise a majority of only eighteen. The numbefs were 55 to 73, and we lost 
Francis, who could not vote from a point of deliciicy, and also Sir George 
CornewalL who was in the chair.” This quite agrees with Wraxall’s 
remark that, if after deducting the personal friends of Pitt and Hastings, 
we calculate Impey’s majority, we shall find it rcducted niniost to a nullity. 
Well might the same author say, that Impey owed his secinity to his 
profession, .and th.'it though the result might be deemed an escape, it could 
not be dciiiUiiinatcM u tiiuniph. 
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Solicitor-General and the Attorney-General, though they spoke 
and voted in lmpey*s behalf, admitted that they would have 
respited Nanda Kumar if they had been trying the ease. 
Wraxall justly says that these admissions were a moral con- 
demnation. A plain question will perhaps set the matter at 
rest.* Does* any one doubt that if Nanda Kumar had been 
respited, th^ Court of Directors would not have procured a 
pardon foii him ? Certainly they would have acted as they did 
in Radha Cliaran’s ease, and no reason^can be given why the 
judges did not f<dlow the precedent set on that occasion. It 
is absurd to say tliat Nanda Kumar had been w.'irncd. lie 
was not , in Calcutta when Radha Charan's ease occurred, and 
he was probably in confinement when Government recom- 
mended him to mercy. There is no evidence that he ever heard 
Radha Charan’s case, for rricc’s story, that he signed the 
petition in his favour, is a fiction. *' 

9 — That Sir /. Stephen has made grave mistakes in his 
account of the trials etc. For proof of this point J. aliall only 
refer to my articles in the present and preceding number of 
the Calcutta Review passim^ and to appendix A. ot the January 
number.^' 


• Sir J. Sieuheii (II, 90) quotas a remark of Elliot to the effect that 
Sir J. Johnsioi»e was drunk, and says; *‘somc light is thrown on the 
3ofeiCf«cc to Sir J. J.’s being drunk by a passage ifi Wraxall.” According 
i<» Wraxall, Johnstone said that the House had beheaded a king, hanged 
ii peer, :md shot an admiral, and was now Irving a Govcmor-Cieneral, .and. 
that lie did not see why it should not put on his trial a Judge and .1 
Cliief Justice. Sir J. Stephen then remarks, ** Sir J. Johnstone must have 
het n vciN ill link, indeed, if he thought the House of Commons had any- 
ilii'ig to oo with the execution of Chailes I. or of Lot d Ferrers, or of 
Atimii.il or that it was trying Hastings.” 

'riiis .-hows the evil of second-hand information. If instead of refer- 
ring lx> Wiaxail ulio was not in the House but reported from hearsay, 
he j'i. ill gone 10 the Parliamentary History (Vol. 27,405) he would have 
touiul that Johnstone said nothing about the Mouse ol Commons. Hi* 
speecli Vs so pilliy that I quote it in full. “Every aigumeiit he had hcanl 
coi'idrmed him in tlie idea that the question ought to be supported. The 
c:m)iug it, he conceived, would not amount to a trial of Sir Elijah Jmpey, 
l>uL would be in the nature of a grand jury finding a bill of indictment, 
lli.it wa'> to put a per.soii on his trial. To lliis trial Sir Elijah, in liis mind, 
ought to DC cent. The dignity and independence of our laws respected 
neither rank nor siUiation. They (the laws) liad, unfortunately beheaded 
a King, thry liad hanged a Lord, they had shot an Admiral, they were 
now trying a Governor-General, and he saw no reason why they should 
not have an cftect on the other profession, that of the law, and put a 
Judge and a Chief Justice 6n his trial. 

Tnen as to the alle/.ltiim of drunkenness, Elliot says that at 10 P.M. 
“a little disturbance happened by Sir J. Johnstone’s being drunk’* But 
tiie debate went on till 7-30 next morning, and Johnstone spoke near its 
conclusion, so that even if drunk at ten, p.m., he had time to recover before 
speaking. As he voted against Impey, and as his speech seems to have 
been a really good one, it is fair and important that thi^ real facts should 
be known. 
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One word in conclusion ; Sir J. Stephen says that whatever 
is true of Impey is true of the other three judges of Nanda 
Kumar and of the twelve juryman, and he asks “ why should 
sixteen persons commit a frightful crime without a motive ? ” 
•Again he says that the ‘‘effect of Elliott argument is, that 
four judges and twelve jurors unanimously agreed -to commit 
a fearful crime in order to intimidate natives from complaining 
of Europeans.** 

I shall not sa^ that this is the style of eloquence which 
Sir J, Stephen compares to mouldy weSding cake, but I am 
sure that it is of tlic species popularly known as Old Bailey. 
It is quite in the style of the gentleman who gets up to defend 
some hoary ‘‘ fence,** and begins, Gentlemen, I appeal to you on 
behalf of my injured client. The charge against him has been 
carried on with a malignity which is unparalled. Gentlemen, it 
has ceased to be a prosecution, it has become a per sccution 
ai:d then he thunders on the table. Sir J. Stephen knows pcrfect- 
that this tall talk about sixteen murderers is irrelevant. 
JfN'c.uody says tliat tlic jury knowingly condemned an innocent 
man. I say that they were prejudiced and incompetent, but I 
dt) not for a moment assert, or insinuate, that they violated their 
oaths, and found a man guilty whom they believed innocent 
1 do nut even .say that Impcy knew that Nanda Kumar was 
innocent. I do not think that he was patient enough, or had 
enough knowledge of the circumstances to say whether Nanda 
Kumar was guilty or not. Probably he did believe him to be 
guilty, and I have no doubt that poor, narrow-minded, and 
jjcrhaps, half-deranged Hyde was of that opinion. What I, and 
every honest man wlio knows the facts, blame Impey for, is 
that he allowed himself to be prejudiced by his partiality for 
1 fastings, and his hatred of the majority, and that he hanged 
Nanda Kumar in order that peculators in general, and his 
fi'iciid and patron Hastings in particular, might be safe. 

The above ia not ihc only instance in which Sir J. S. has misstated'the 
l:ingiia;’c '.f the accusers of Impey and Hastings. He tells his readers 
(i, 2S) tii.it Hurke said it was “ foolish and indecent in Lord Coke to call 
Ralcij;h a “ spider of hell/* l>ut that ‘‘ had he been a manager on this 
Hastings' trial, he (Coke) would have been guilty of a neglect of duty 
liad he not called the prisoner a spider of hell.’* I^ow it is true that the 
editor of Hastings’ trial quotes this and other extravagant expressions 
as having been used by. burke, but the same editor gives the passage very 
differently in his report of burke*s speech (p. 121) Sir J. S. must know 
that } 3 urke denied having used any of the expressions attributed to 
him, and that Francis declared that 'he had attended the trial with the 
greatest diligence, and that the expression “ spider of hell ** was never 
applied by his Right Hon*ble friend (Burke) to Hastings. Law (not 
Hastings’ counsel, but, I believe his brother^ insisted that Burke liad used 
abusive language, etc., but he relied only on rumour, and did not say that 
he had heard it. 
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Appendix D. 

Mohan Prasad’s deposition to the preliminary inquiry. 

Deposition of Mohan Prasad taken this sixth day of May 1775, 
before us Stephen Ctesar Lemaistre and John Hyde, csquircsy 
Justices of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William 
in Bengal ; who being duly sworn on his oath saith — that he 
is attorney to Ganga Vishnu who is at this time so ill that he 
cannot go out of his house. That Ganga Vishnu is surviving 
executor of the will bf Ballaki Das, and also his heir as this 
deponent understands ; that about three years past Kamaladciiii 
came to him, and this deponent demanded of him Rs. 600 
which were due to the executors of Ballaki Das, and Kamalad- 
din desired him to be patient, for he had then no rupees ; 
this deponent then said to Kamaladdin, do you remember 
sealing as a witness any bond to Ballaki Drfs? To which 
Kamal answered he never did sign any such bt)nd ; that at 
the time he put the question to Kamaladdin, he showed hi*^ 
a copy, whiclpthis deponent then had from the Mayor’s C^iirt, 
of the bond now produced in the Persian language, marked 
No. I W.M, ; that this deponent suspected this bond to be 
forged, because he had lived in great intimacy with Ballaki 
Das, and never heard him say that he had given any such 
bond, and he did then believe, and now believes if he had 
given any such bond, that he would have told this deponent 
of it. And this deponent further saith ; that about four 
months after the last mentioned conversation, Kamaladdin 
told him that Nanda Kumar had desired three things of him, 
Kamaladdin ; first to say that the signature of his name to 
the bond in question was his signature, and to swear to it if he 
was asked at the Adalat ; secondly, to bring some accusation 
against Mr. Lushington ; thirdly, to bring some accusation 
against Basant Rai. All which said Kamaladdin answered he 
could not do,, because of his religion ; that about three years 
pak a prosecution was begun against Nanda Kumar in the 
Court of Kachari ; and this deponent further saith that the 
custom of Calcutta is to have three witnesses to sign as to 
bonds. 

Then follows Molian Prasad’s signature in Nagari : sworn 
before us Lemaistre and Hyde. The indorsement is the King 
versus Nanda Kumar, felony. 


II. Beveridge, CS. 



Art. VI.— EGILSLATION IN INDIA. 

W HATEVER views may be entertained about the Central 
Asian question and the merits or iHe locaKty of the 
scientific frontier, most of us will admit that Qur administration 
in India ought to be as faultless as it can be made at a reason • 
able expense, and^ that the people should not be unnecessarily 
harassed or induced to draw contrasts, unfavourable to us, 
between their own and other Governments. Some of us, indeed, 
may be inclined to go so far as to urge that ouf best defence 
from foreign aggression, whether open or insidious, will be 
found, after all, in widespread content and prosperity within our 
own territories. No doubt a complete knowledge of the facts of 
other administrfftions would be far from unfavourable to our- 
selves. Nothing is easier in any part of the world than to find 
r gr, cyance if a man goes resolutely to look out for one. Those 
who return to England after years of exile find the country 
teeming with abuses, which are admitted but endured as a matter 
of course ; and India has of fate years become the happy hunt- 
ing ground for the grievance-monger who finds a supply 
specially adapted to liis own consumption and to venti- 
lation in another country where verification is not possible and 
strict accuracy not required. Still, there arc few countries in 
Europe in which there is so little absolute misery, and so much 
individual liberty, to go where you please and say or do what 
you please, without question, as in British India. But the facts 
of foreign administrations will not be completely known except 
to those who arc subject to them, and it is only human nature 
to contrast the apparent plums in other puddings with the 
undoubted dough allotted to ourselves. The unknown will 
alway.s be the magnificent, and our Government must be content 
to be judged by an ideal standard taken from sOmc Utopia^ 
witl'i a icrd designation perhaps, but, for all that, as unreal and 
^in.substanlial as the shade and water which allure the thirsty 
traveller in the desert and fade away at his approach. Such 
considerations arc not unprofitable if they lead us to remove or 
modify an}' clear blot in our system, and it is with this object 
that I venture to offer a few remarks on a matter in which 
many years experience convince me that reform is urgently 
needed. • 

The present system of legislation in India was established 
by the Indian Councils Act of i86i. The object of that 
Act was to improve the previous system, wliich had been on 
its trial since 1854, and to impart greater efficiency to the 
executive functions of the Supreme and Local Governments, One 
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main object of the Act, well understood in India, though not 
declared in its provisions, was the abolition of Sir liarncs Peacock, 
who, as a judge of the Supreme Court, brought to the Legis- 
lative Council an amount of practical experience which few 
of our legislators before or since have enjoyed, and which 
involved a stancTard of thoroughness and precision somewhat 
irksome to his . unprofessional colleagues. The result was 
that the deliberations of the Council were prolonged to an 
extent which Lord Canning feared might prove inconvenient 
in the great work of reconstruction which lay before him after 
1857. 

It should notj^ however, be supposed that the former Council 
was inefficient, or that Sir Barnes Peacock's action bore any 
resemblance to the concerted intractibility of an Irish patriot. 
On the contrary, the Council did excellent work, in which may 
be included the passing of the Penal Code, the Codes of Criminal 
and Civil Procedure, and the general Rent Law of 1S59. Thc^ 
new Councils Act was intended to restore the power of lej^j^-U-* 
tion taken from the minor Governments by the 31 d and 4th Will. 
Cap. 85, and to reserve the Supreme Legislature for matters of 
general administration, affecting the Empire at large. Local 
legislation was, as far as possible, to deal witli local legislative 
business. Great stress was laid on the different treatment 
required for widely different provinces, and uniformity, not 
warranted by identical requirements, was by no means to be 
encouraged. Hence local legislation in the wSiiprcmc Council 
was to be tlic exception. The subjects, which form the line of 
demarcation between local and imperial business were clearly 
specified, and I would suggest, en passanty that those who arc 
interested in the inevitable problem of Home Rule in some 
shape for Ireland, and perhaps for other sections of Great Jh'i- 
tain,will find at hand a useful analogy in the Indian Act of i86i, 
together with the recorded experience of its working for a 
quarter of a century. The new features in the Act were tliat 
it associated independent Europeans and Natives in the W(a*l: 
of legislation, and introduced (it must be admitted to a verry < 
limited extent) the principle of representation. The Council 
was to l^c assi.stcd by additional members, selected by the 
Viceroy from tlic official and non-official classes in different 
parts of the country, and was to hold periodical .sc.ssions for the 
discussion of projects of law prepared by the proper officers, 
under the supervision of the lixecutivc Government. La.stly, a 
provision was made for the appointment by the Crown of two 
members of the Council, one of whom was to be a barrister, 
while the other has, in practice, presided over finance. Such, 
briefly, was the constitution framed for the existing Council, 
and on the same model local Councils were to be c.st^abli.shcd 
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at once in Benjjal, and “ without delay ” in the other minor 
local Governments, Nothin." can be more clear from the Act, 
and from the Despatch which introduced it. that Icjijislative 
busine.ss was, as a rule, to have its initiation in the executive 
and that local business was to be disposed ofir^ the local Coun- 
cils. It should also be noted, as doubts have since arisen on 
the point, that the additional members were not* intenefed to be 
a mere chorus of acquiescents, but were, “ of course to exercise 
“ their independent judgment in regard to matters brought 
“ before them.” Thus, to those who arc quite ignorant of the 
subject, it may be explained that the Legislative Council was 
intcntled for deliberative purposes only, under the Viceroy as 
I)residcnt, and that the nucleus of it was the ICxecutive Council, 
comprising the Viceroj^ the Commandcr-in-Chief and the Mem- 
bers in cliarge of the five departments of Finance, Legislation, 
Home, Revenue aqd Public Works. 

From i86i to 1873 the business of the Supreme Legislative 
Ccimcil, so constituted, formed a branch of the Home Depart- 
ment' inch had a member of its own ii^ tl\c Executive Coun- 
cil. Thus, the Home llcpartmcnt found itself under two 
authoriti(is — its own executive member and the barrister ap- 
pointed under the Act of 1861, and since called the legislative 
member. This was in some respects inconvenient, as business 
increased, and the usual remedy for all inconveniences in In- 
dia is to constitute a special department to deal with tliem. 
In fact, in India, departments are to administration what Com- 
panies of limited liability arc to trade. They create a specialih', 
or as the French say exploit it, and under a clever, energetic 
manager, soon extend the s[)hcrc and scope of their opeiations, 
whicli grow and swell from the smoke on the sand into Ih.e 
genii who overshadows the shore. Lord Northbrook foresaw this 
tendency, and when, in 1873, he constituted the legislative as 
a separate department, did his best to confine it to the lines of 
the Indian Councils Act of t86i. He expressly and formally 
recorded, that it was not to be an originating or infliating dc- • 
partment ; it-* proper function would be to clothe with a technical 
sliapc, projec.ts of law of which the polic\' hatl been afririned by 
the executive. ] leiice proposals for legislation emanating from 
the local Governments were to be addressed, not to the new 
department, but to that department which had the executive 
control of the subject matter, aud wlien the question had been 
thoroughly threshed out by the executive, then only w.is it 
to be treated as ripe for legislation.* To prevent any miscon- 
ception on this point, it was further ruled that, if by accident any 
proposal for legislation .should come, in the first instance, to the 
legislative department, it has to be at onc^i transferred to the 
proper department. Tlie.se orders were clear aud precise, and 
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would have confined the new department strictly within the 
j^roovc dcsig;ned for it by the Act of 1861 ; but they were soon 
lost sight of. The legislative member, fresh from England, and 
necessarily ignorant of the needs of India, and still more of the 
grades of tribunals which administer the law, could not but 
contrast the scantiness of the Indian statute book with' the 
vast stores to ‘which he had been accustomed at home. Was it 
any wonder that he should set vigorously to work to fill up the 
void, especially when he found himself supported by a body of 
extremely able seevetaries eager to jiistify*their recent creation ? 
On all questions of law, and a fartioiH of linglish law, the legis- 
lative member was, of course, supreme, and the so-callctl 
deliberations, of the Council began to resemble those monopolies 
of the conversation familiar to the English Sunday pulpit. 
Fresh laws could readil}- he adc^ptod, and the process of adop- 
tion was as sim])le as the adaptation of h'lench plays to the 
English stage. It was onl}' required to take ‘an iMiglish, Ihus- 
sion or New York Act, alter its preamble and termination, \\ith 
the necessary mntaia mutandis throughout, introduce the 

Council, where, the more recondite the subject matter the less 
probability of discussion or dissent, an<l tlien to declare it appli- 
cable to all British India. If difllcnlties aiosc or were suggested 
as to details, a clause would be inserted, that on them the local 
Government would make their own rules. In this way the alim)st 
mechanical process of turning out Acts faultless until r-iclually 
applied, went on merrily at the rate of about thirty every year. 
In no part of the world, except under pure des]xjtisms, has iluirc 
ever been such a paradise for the legislator as India since 1877. 
Well may the English, French or German h^gislators sigh over 
the comparison. They must master voluminous evidence and 
elaborate reports, consult aud conciliate a vast variety of op- 
posing interests, higgle over a phrase, encountcT real and often 
vexatious opposition, and tlien be content after all with a com- 
promise very inadequately representing their oiiginrd intention. 
None of these cumbrous and dilatory preliminaric.*^ are required 
in India. The Anglo-Indian legislator of the present type is 
free from all anxiety about the working merit of his own pro- 
ductions. His razors are made only to sell. His work ceases 
in the Council •Chamber, and the conclusion of one Act is the 
signal for the initiation of another. If, as Sir 11 . S. Maine 
affirms, the danger of legislation is in proportion to the ease 
with which Acts can he passed, and if in no part of the world 
can Acts be passed so rfisily as in India, the question arises, 
how is it that measures which me the product of a single mind, 
or at most of a single department, only concerned with the pro- 
duction of Acts and not with their working, arc yet brought 
into the world with the stamp and aiitliori'ty of a large and 
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carefully constructed deliberative assembly ? Tlie answer is 
because, under the present system the policy of legislation is not 
necessarily discussed at all. but is taken for granted. It is only 
aftci^ the affirmation of the policy of legislation, that outside 
opinion is invited on the details, and officials in India areTfar too 
heavily occupied to find time for re-opening a question which has 
apparently been decided. Moreover, under a des]:)otism, the 
straight and narrow rojid of opposition docs, not lead to ad- 
vancement. There the opposition never comes in ; whereas a 
facility for opportune concurrence confers wings to the 
merit whicli liails and follows eacli rising manifestatipn with the 
simple or simulated faith of the shepherds in Bethlehem. 

And not only has the legislative department since 1877 pro- 
pounded on its own motion a vast variety of Acts for the whole 
Empire, but has fnonopolised, in its consuming zeal, much of 
the local business of the different Provinces. Far from sti- 
the creation of the additional Councils prescribed in 
l86f, it oikc seriously contemplated the extinction of the exist- 
ing minor Councils. It has interfered in the delicate and 
dangerous question of land tenures in the North West, Oudh, 
the Punjab, the Central Piovinces, and even in Lower Bengal. 
As regards the Central Provinces, the Bill first propounded 
was so outrageous in its unsuitablciicss, that after exasperating 
the most placable and apathetic of all our Indian subjects, it 
was withdrawn in a ciiorus of reprobation. It is true that the 
first Bill was succeeded by another, which was carried through 
the Council by a gentleman of unrivalled experience in both 
gCMieral and local Revenue detail, but even he would admit 
that the Act as passed was not all that he would have wished, 
and that a more [)erlL*ct Act might have been hammered out 
in the l(K:alily concerned, had there been any machiney to do 
So. As regards Bengal, there has bccn^no adequate explanation 
of the reas<^ns wliy an essentially local Act was dealt* with, in 
llic fu 'll iii' l'incc, in the Sui^rcme Council, or why discussion 
cuuid not have been more appro])riatcly exhausted in the Lower 
Council, leaving tlic Supreme Government to adjudicate upon 
the thicshcd our. pciints of controversy. ‘Instead of that, the 
reserves were lun ried into the van, and the penalty paid has 
been excessive delay, wide-spread irritation, and, as some expcits 
hold, a mutilated and incomplete measure. Surely at this 
date there is no need of argument to r)rovc that local business 
will be better done locally than by any distant centralization 
liuwever constituted. 

The contrast between the standing ordcfs and the actual 
practice as to tlie initiatitni of legislation and the disposal 
of local bubiijcss, soon became .so glaring, that it was necessary 
to give it some formal jusiiiicaiion. Accordingly, in 1877, 
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Lord Lytton’s Government was induced to pass a short Reso- 
lution which practically opened up to the lej^islativc depart- 
ment an unrestricted field of legislative initiation. Whether 
Lord Lylton foresaw the consequences of sijrnally cancelling; 
his prcdccessof’s orders is not clear, but there is no question 
that among those consequences must be ranked the unha])py 
ilisscnsions Ckf the last lliree years of Lord Ripon\s regime, 
as well as the somewhat fantastic developments simultaneously 
sprung upon the country under the much abused title of Local 
Self-Government. It is not a little remarkable, that the main 
agent in dirpeting the attention of Parliament and the English 
public to the abuses of legislation, consequent on his own polic)', 
Avas Lord Lytton himself, in his admirable speech in the 
Hou.se of Lords in the .spring of 1883. 

What I wish to urge is, that under the orders of 1877 which 
arc still in force, the scheme of legislation designed by the 
Indian Councils Act has been .superseded by a far^v/idcr 
scheme ; that under the new scheme the countr/'^is being 
fi(wlcd with Acts which, in many districts, arc either a dcail 
letter or mischievous almost in proportion to their operation, 
l.'ccanse many of those wlio have to administer them, and 
much less the people, cannot understand them as they arc 
in some in.^tances impossible to translate into any spoken 
\crnacular ; that local legislative business is not yet done 
locally, bc'cause the local Councils, which were in 1861 to be 
constituted “without delay,*' have not yet been constituted 
in the minor local Governments ; that tlic Supreme Council, 
however .selected, and lK)w<'ver competent for really Imperial 
])usincss, has neither the knowledge nor tlie time for local 
business wliich might be all done in local councils, where 
the doing of it would be really a part of local sclf-Govcrn- 
ment and of political cilucati(/n of the highest kind ; that 
the rapid introduction of new laws bears very liardly upon 
the great ma.ss of the pcojilc, who can no longer manage 
their own affairs, as they have been wont to do, and puts 
an unfair premium on the study and practice of law ; that 
native customs cannot hold their own in the competition 
to which they arc now .subjected, but are being rapidly 
displaced by a legal system which is admittedly the most 
anomalous, complex, and “ incognoscible ” in the civilized 
world — English law, purc^^and .simple. 

This is a grave indictment against our administration, 
which I should he.sitate to prefer, unless I were assured of 
its truth by close observation and many years experience, 
and unless I were supported by the Indian Councils Act,- 
and above all, by the great authority of Sir H. S. Maine. 
In the reported proceedings of the Supreme* Council in 
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December 1866, an instructive speech of Sir H. S. Maine 
will be found, defending the Council from the charge of 
excessive legislation, but admitting that “there could hardly 
be any censure too heavy for the Council if it really did 
legislate with incaution and precipitancy and as regards 
the introduction of English Law, — “ one of the most difficult 
and cumbrous systems in the world ** that it \vould be a “ most 
intolerable hardship" if 250 millions of people should have 
their civil rights \lefined in a system •which they cannot 
understand, and which is contained in records not accessible 
to them. -The point for consideration is, whether instances 
of incautious and i)rccipitate legislation in* India can be 
pointed to, and whether the people arc, indeed, subjected to 
the htncNhip which Sir 11 . S. Maine denounced. It would 
be a mockery to ask those who arc familiar with the real 
story of the Ilbert lh*ll, whether it was not both incautious 
hvf' jirccipitate, for, if words have meaning, that must be 
aclnnUed even by the most earnest supporters of its principle. 
I have no wish to revive the smouldering embers of extinct 
controversy, as the only connected point of present interest 
is, whether that Ijill was nnt an isf>Iatcd blunder, but the out- 
come of the present defective system of irregular initiation. 
To argue that the measure had an executive origin, because 
the Legislative Mcnib(H- who intn.duced it is also a Member 
of the "executive council, is a quibble only worthy of the 
l)luralist in the story of the Mikado. I am content to leave 
the Ilbert i>iIJ and to rest the argument on the more solid 
ground of other instances of tlic same s)sLcin. Tlie only 
difficulty in the selection of instances is the nndarras du 
choix, 1 will, however, take the Specific Relief Act of 1S77 
and the Easeincnls Act of 1882. 

Jt would 1)0 liardly an exaggeration to say that until 
1877110 one in India, barring banisters trained in England, 
h«Kl ever lieard of the legal term, specific relief. When Sir 
jArllnn* (now I.ortl) Hobliousc introduced the Bill, to the 
l)i:st iiiiornied audience in the country, so ignorant was the 
Council of the meaning of even the title of the Bill that 
he was forced to explain — and the explanation is extant — 
that the measure had no concern with the relief of the scarcity 
then prevalent in Madras. Of course, therefore, there could 
be no ’discussion, for it was a»case of ubi tu pulsas Ego 
Vapulo tantiim, and, equally of course, the Bill passed, and 
was declared a])plicablc to all British India. Will any one 
maintain that a measure so passed by a Council which knew 
nothing about the Bill, and by an introducer who knew nothing 
about the people, could be jii.stificd by any theory of Icgi^ 
lalioii ? 1 can say fruia experience iu a Court of Appeal, that 
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after eight years of its operation, many of those who have to 
administer it are still quite ignorant of its provisions, and that 
to the great mass of the people it is a dead letter, or being 
understood only by* the pleaders, opens opportunities of some- 
times vex;atious litigation. Would not the measure have 
been far more warrantable had it had any real connection with 
the relief which its mover disclaimed ; and as it had no such 
connection, was 'there not a strange but true analogy between 
the Council so engaged and the Council 'of Laputa which 
busied itself in scientific frivolities, while the people around 
were dying for food and clothes ? 

Take the othtr more recent instance : IIow many civilians 
prior to 1882 could have explained the nature of an easement 
or any vernacular term for it ? To this day, such an enquiry, 
especially among the older civilians, whom the examiner 
has long ceased from troubling, would elicit curiously discre- 
pant answers. In fact, neither the title of the Act nor 
chief provisions can be translated into any vernacular, W/thout 
an adaptation of English terms analogous to the pigeon 
English of the Chinese sea-board. No executive oflicer ever 
dreamt of proposing such a measure. On the contrary, one 
Lieutenant-Governor seriously replied, when ashed what number 
of troops were required for the protection of Jiis dominions, that if 
tlie legislative department continued to harass the people wiLli 
such Acts, he must reconsider his requirements. Objections of 
this type, of course, failed to stop the torrent of legislation at 
the fountain head, but the local Governments, grown wary by 
experience, still managed at the last moment to divert its course. 
One after another of them declared, that Iiowever excellent the 
Act might be in the abstract, they individually did not want it, 
and so the operation of the Act was accepted only by the more 
courtly representatives of Madras and the Central Provinces — 
notoriously t^c most backward parts of the l^nipire — and for 
the tiny community of Coorg, which by a cm ions anomaly is 
still directly subordinate to the Government at Calcutta. The ^ 
restriction is a significant coiiiinent of the necessity of the 
Act at all. It is not required by the European community 
at Boinbay or Calcutta, or by the highly intelligent natives 
there resident — the Par.sis or Bcngali.s — but it is enforced among 
the rude Gonds and Bhils of Central India, and among a 
fraction of the wild mounttiineers of the Southern peiliiisula. 
Will it be maintained that the Indian Councils Act contem- 
plated measures being pas.sed in advance of requircment.s, and 
then being rejected like misfits at a ready-made store? What 
would be thought of un English Act pa.sscd for Great Britain 
and Ireland, and then limited to the crofters of Skye ? The 
analogy fails to show the anomaly of what has beeil done in 
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India, hecaiisc, in no part of Great Britain can any community 
be found so low ^ in the scale of civilization as in the Central 
Provinces of India. I know of whole villages where the 
current vernacular has no written character; where there is 
no^ currency, and all the resources of the vi41age cannot raise 
change for a rupee ; where men and women, on .their rare 
appearance in court, are addressed even by natives through an 
interpreter, and are sworn by the black dog*j ” where on the 
occasion of an epidemic, the collective wisdom of the com* 
munity will seize t)n an old woman suppftsed to be connected 
with the visitation, and will pound her to death in a tank. Such 
are some of the Gonds, who are counted by hundreds of 
thoii.sands. They are mostly agriculturalists of the roughest 
type, and if one of them, now finds closed the familiar pathway 
to his immemorial field, he must be told in English, which he 
cannot of course .understand, — and yet he can be told in no 
other tongue, — that he must sue the dominant owner for a 
r jease of the servient heritage under chapters IV and V of the 
Kasrinvits Act. The simple .savage will reply that he is a 
l)Oor man, and knows nothing of ea.scmcnt.s, and cannot afford 
a pleader. He must then be informed that such is the law, 
and that it is one of the merits of our system that the law is 
the same for rich and poor alike. Can it be maintained that 
the Easements Act, any more than the Specific Relief Act finds 
any warrant in the constitutional scheme of Indian legislatiori, 
(jr that the passing of them is not clearly amenable to Sir 
11. S. Maine’s censure? 

Nor is this all. The large importation of tcchnicnl law 
neccs.sarily displaces a more than proportionate amount of 
native custom. If the excellence of a legal system can be 
gauged by the absence of lawyers, as the healthiness of a 
locality by the absence of doctors, native custom in respect 
of leases, mcutg.igcs and common agreements had at lea.st tlie 
merit of serving its oivn purpose. Until rcccnUy the agri- 
cultural communities of India, that is, the great bulk of the 
popnlatii/n, have been in the habit of managing their own 
affairs in their own way. The barrister and the pleader are 
of our recLMit creation, while, except in the Presidency towns, 
there arc cvern yet no solicitors or conveyancers, barri.sters and 
pleaders dealing with litigants direct. In England no sane 
man thinks of touching a mortgage or even a lease or common 
agreement without a lawyer at his« elbow, and the unwisdom 
of being one's own lawyer has pa.sscd into a proverb. In 
India the money lenders, that is, most well-to-do agricultural- 
ists, have been in the habit of drawing up all their own legal 
documents, rudely no doubt, but still .so a.*5 to be a fair guide 
to the mutual intentions of the parties. If di.sputes arose, 
native custom all over India would settle them cheaply and 
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expeditiously by a syatem of arbitration, (punchayet) so ex- 
cellent as to be recognised in those Acts whose tendency it 
is to abolish arbitration. But now, as our laws are rapidly be- 
coming unintelligible to all but professional lawyers, and as the 
professional lawyer •class is largely on the increase in wealth apd 
numbers, .a .stai>clard of legal skill and knowledge is being 
introduced, which bears very hardly upon those who do not 
come up to it* themselves, and cannot afford to hire it. 
The ordinary native can no longer manage his own affairs. It 
must be borne in miifd, too, that the very^ large majority of 
Indian judges are not trained lawyers, are not lawyers in any 
sense, and th.it many of them are besides overburdened with 
executive duty. The result is that the executive work, in which 
the great body of the people is most interested, is hurried over 
in order that the amateur judge may find time to clabor.ate 
something in faint resemblance to a professional judgment, 
as this part of his work m.ay come before his sii[)eri()rs in 
appeal and stand on record against him. The ]irc»fcssional 
which makes a business of the study of the law, is strona^u' tliaii 
the amateur liench, and this is the secn^t c>f the enormous fees 
which litigants in a very poor country still find it worth their 
while to pay for legal assistance. Over and over again, I have 
heard natives say that a man has l>ecn convicted or lost his 
case, not because he was guilty or had the woisc case, but 
because he had no barrister to appear for him. I am far fiom 
undervaluing the immense advantage which a judge derives 
from a well informed Bar, but I still hold that the causes which 
have suddenly placed so high a premium on the legal profession 
in India arc a great hardship to the masses and especially 
to the poor, and that the multiplic.ation of tlic pleader cl, ass, 
and the ousting of the old landholder class, are great politicrd 
evils. The growth of the Bar, and the increase of litigati(»n, arc 
constantly held up in anr.u.al rci>orts as gratifying evidence 
of an advance in legal efficiency and increased confidence in 
our courts. As well, I venture to think, might wc look upon the 
multiplication of sloctors and undertakers, and the increase of 
pawnbrokers tickets as satisfactory proofs of increased profes- 
sional or commercial activity. 

The multiplication of English barristers and English speak- 
ing pleaders, and still more, the predominance of the barrister 
element in the highest courts of appeal, natiircally tends to 

leaven the whole Bench with English law. Our judges even 

in the lower grailes are 'beginning to plume themselves on 
citing English case law and text books — often to the neglect 
of that accuracy in the statement of facts on which most 
decisions really turn.*' Where a Judge would have been content 
a few years ago, to satisfy his own sense of the mei its f>f 

a case, he must now satisfy his ambition to sluAv that he 
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also ran cite English ruling and precedent. In a recent case 
of some irnporlcince, I was encmiiitorcd by a ruling taken from 
a decision of Sir G. Jcssel, uttered without any reference to 
India, and yet made the basis of a decision in an Indian appeal. 
As »ur Cuurts of first inst.iiice have no accc3s«to such decisions, 
it seems to me to be productive of hardsliip and uncertainty, 
tliat a suitor at the last stage of his case may find himself worst- 
ed by a ruling taken from a source which he could not foresee. 

If the English system were tlic best of all possible .s) stcms, 
it would still be a “matter of regret that it should displace 
native customs, which serve their purpose, and are familiar to 
the pc(iple. It was, pcrliaijs, inevitable that English manufactures 
should displace native manufactures, and thereby tluow whole 
classes out of their traditional employ. All the world over 
free liade must liavc its victims, who fiiul what consolation th(,*y 
can in the alleged ^good of the greater number and the sut)eiior 
excellence ot the imported article. But no such compensation 
is ''l^«'-thro:ning hcMc. 'The best authorities agree in inability 
to fil'd terms to express ‘’the amazing inefficiency, conlusion, 
“doubtfulness and delay wliich, [iroverbial from eailier times,. 
“ continue still in Englisli law.” Th<uigh the judges are .sup- 
])OSed to be acquainted with it, judges themselves have admitted 
that, as no human iniml can master ICnglish law, ignorance has 
ceased to be a disgrace. The only ‘parallel to the voluminous 
intricacy of the criminal law, is the .siinilari>^ “ multitmlinous. 
'■involved, unclassified ” civil law, aggravated by daily inci eas- 
ing records of case law.* “ Session after session tliis con- 
“ fusion is being made wor.'^c ci>nfounded by the pa.ssing of 
separate Acts and successive amcndmenis of Acts, which are 
left unconnected with the multitudinous kindred Acts and 
“ amendments that lie scattered through the lu aj^od records 
“of centuries.” This is the s\^tcm which cair ablc-^t judgc-s, cs- 
])eci'illy in the higher Courts, aided by the li^nglish and English 
speaking Bar, are doing their best to make preval<;nt in India, ^ 
and whicli, unless a dcciilcd stand be made by competent 
Jiiithority, will soon iircss as heavily upon the natives as it docs 
upon us in England, who liavc the mislortiine to be U'^cd to 
it, and who, at the worst, can purchase from the ubiquitous 
lawyer some small measure of relief. Suicly’ then, wc mii->t 
admit that for Imiia to impc»rt English law, is as irrational as 
for England to import Indian scu-ncc. 

It will,’ perhaps, be objected that 4he Acts to which exception 
has been tak(*n arc a portion of the work of the Indian Law 
Commission, which, as a body appointed in England and work- 
ing in England, is not amenable to an order of the Indian 
Government. I would ask the objectoi* whether that Com- 
mission has an^'' and what authoiity to oveiride the Indian 

llciDeit bpcncci Sociology, p. 162. 
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Councils Act, and whether the orders of 1S73 did not express 
the spirit and letter of that Act ? Mow and when tlic Indian 
Law Commission was appointed, with what objects, for what 
period, and at what cost, arc some of the many things not 
generally known,‘‘and might in these days of extreme fmaficial 
pressure, well ‘come under reconsideration; for, if there is one 
luxury of administration with which, more than another, the 
whole Indian, public would most readily dispense, it is the 
costly supcrniiity ^of tcclmical law. Raffles for the shirtlcss 
are in no sense more anomalous, than easements for Bhils and 
Gonds and savages of the same calibre. A more valid objec- 
tion might be raised on the ground, that the legislative needs 
of a great 'Empire are not to be mcasunxl l)y the capacity of 
its administiators of the day * that the obj* ct of the G^wern- 
inent has been to bring the law up to the level of the hxiglish 
standard of completeness ; that a system of Scientific law is one 
of the best and most rapid educators of the people ; and that 
if portions of the hanpiiv arc backwaul, that is no re.isoii 
why all, including the more advanccil, sluniitl iiot^’share in 
the great boon of a scientific legal s\ .su*m, adapted fiom the 
best sources to the ciicumslanccs of India. 1 ‘liis objection, 
besides assuming a great deal, raises the question of the theory 
of legislation as to which I can only hope lieic to invite discus- 
sion, Is it the ease, 1 would ask, that the theory pro]:)oinided by 
Benthain is (;b.suletc — tliat all legislation is an evil, only war- 
rantable when tlie legi.shitor is assuicd of tlio cxi.stence (jf an 
evil capable of correction, anti llial his legishilion will correct 
it? Tried by this slandard, lull warr.inl maybe ft)imd lor our 
Penal and Procedure Ct)des, the ICvitleiice and Stamp Acts, 
and for other general a\cts t^f the same class, as also fi;r special 
enactments dc.signetl for local or temporary t/hjects. But 
surely measures (.1 this character differ from those wiiich define 
or create altogether new rights and new penalties. In the large 
majority o^ Acts of the latter class, there is no mention of the 
existence of an evil to be remedied, ami no pietcnce that the 
measure in hand will remedy it. The ii.^ual slalenient of 
objects and reasons which accompanies an 7 \ct, is restricted 
to the enumeratipn of the sources from which the Act is taken, 
and of the legislator’s pcr.scmal accjuaintance with those sources. 
Legislation .so miginating, fails altogether to be the pre.scription 
and die remedy which Hentham contemplated. The^lcgislalor 
of the present Indian type fnflicts his prescription upon millions 
of the human race, not because they want it, or will be the 
better for it, but because he h«is, or thinks he has, a vast know- 
ledge of prescription.s. Would any one who could help it, con- 
sent to be so doctoreci in the gro.^'.s, w'ilhout regard to his s\ mp- 
loms, and can any theory of legislation justify the, impo.sition 
of Procrustean Acts not originating in the circumstances 
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of the people, but requiring those circumstances to * con- 
form, as best they can, to some arbitrary stamiard ? I olTcr 
no opinion on the abstract merits of any of the Acts cited or 
referred to. They arc the work of extremely able men in 
theif own speciality, and their drafting is ?k> doubt hiultless 
from their own point of view. But legislation ifi the abstract 
does not seem within the scope of practical .politics. It is 
certain that there are millions who do not want .such Acts at 
all, and whose livc.^ would be e«'isicr without tlicm. It is too 
often forgotten that the Indian JCmpire is a bundle of nati(}n- 
alities, differing as the E-qitimaux from the Neapolitan. Hence, 
in reply to llic common enquiry what “ the natives ** think of 
this or that measure, or of this or that man, the only safe answer 
is that millions never heard of the one or the other, and that 
of the rest scjine tliink one thing and sf>mc another. If Eng- 
lish statesmen fin*! it no easy task to contrive an Act for 
Irdancl, or any single section of Great Britain, what would be 
rnlly of a nicasiiro intf.ndcd fi)r application to all 
Europe ? And yet Indi.m legislation jauntily applies Act after 
Act “ to all Brili>h India/^ As the limit of necessary general 
Acts has long sjneo bc'i'ii reached in Tiidia, it would seem that 
liciucUalh t!i(' legislature siiuuld be content with the humbler 
task of wab'hing the law^ actually in force, simplifying their 
o])C'ration, rcinetl)'ing' real evils discovered in practice, eliminat- 
ing some uniforniily from the decisions of tl)e IVivy Council and 
lli<! c(»ncurrcnt lligii Courts : and still more, with the best of all 
legislali(jn — the rej)eal of ])revious legislation. It must be re- 
membered that the orierlal mind U .^tiictly conse.rvativc, and 
does not shate in that admiration for reform wliich characterizes 
the West. A rt'cent (Governor on the occasion of the opening of 
an Industrial i’lxiubition, then a novelty, asked a native of 
the old school wiiether lie was not pleased at the probable 
develoianeiil C)1 lueal resouices. “ Loid,” said the old 
man, w itli nplified liaiids, “ first the cyclone came and then the 
Exlii’o'tioFt. 've poor ])eoplc arc being ruined.'* In the early days 
oft the K.n: re the peopl(! suffered from the rapacity of new ar- 
rivals, cacli recjmjing to be satisfied. The rapacity has long since 
ceased, but the sullering remains and will reiijain, if each new 
arrival to power is jiermittcd to let loose his own packet of speci- 
alities, scientific or benevolent. Sir A. Hobliousc threw in Specific 
Relief, Afi;. Stokes Easements, and there arc ominous rumours 
tliat Air. flbca't will consider his Icrnf of oflke unworthy 'of his 
distingiiislied predecessors if he dues ndt bccpieatJi us an imperial 
system of “ torts." 1 Iiavc no hesitation in saying that the 
people at large do not require any information about torts. 

I have now stated briefly and bluntly one grievance under 
which a h'pge section of the community in India is suffering, 
and 1 would uak leave to conclude with a few suggestions as 
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to the more obvious remedies required. I think an attempt 
should first be made to get a thorough knowledge of the facts 
as to the working of those laws which have been initiated by 
the legislative department, and not in the constitutional way ; 
as to the causes and results of increased litigation in particular 
districts'; as to* the increase of the pleader and barrister classes, 
and the extent to which they have become landholding classes. 
It is a C(uninon delusion that ri'sults, especially of Government 
action, will be only commensurate with ,what was expected ; 
and this delusion is strongest among those who are mainly 
employed in the manipulation of such action and have little 
concern witji the results ; whereas it is well known that in- 
direct results, not exi)ccted, aie usually in excess of the direct 
results that were expected. Let it be seen whether the objects 
put forward by th<‘ framers of Acts have been attained, or 
whether ihcic have been any, and wliat otRer results, and if 
such results have been injurious, let it be considered whetlicr 
particular districts ^houid not be exemj)ted from the opci*acion 
of such Acts. One thing i.s certain : cither tlic law*’ must be 
made much sim])ler, or the agency to adinini.ster it. especially in 
the Couits of first instance, must be much improved. 

Let the orders of 1873 be revived, and the orders of 1877 
cancelled, as to the initiation of legislation, which Iienccforih 
should corresj)ond strictly with the Indian Councils Act. 

Let the Councils designed in 1861 be constituted in the 
minor Provinces, which after twenty-five years delay are now 
surely ripe for them, and let local busine.ss be done, a.s a rule, 
locally. This w(»uld be a safe step in the diiection of really 
Local Self-Government, beginning from above as all reform in 
India should begin, that would be hailed w’ith great and general 
satisfaction. And when general Icgi.slation is stiictly limited, 
and local Icgi.slation is done locally, let the Suj)reme legislature 
occupy itself rather in improvement then in extension, and 
specially ifi pieserving the countiy, under tlic existing appellate 
system, from the di.saslrous importation of linglish law. 

Lastly, let us be: spared from further innovations, however 
specious or benevolent, of external origin. Peace and public 
works will for years suffice us as a programme of progress. The 
Government of India has al\vay.s before it a ta^k of unpar- 
lallelcd magnitude in dealing in the best way with current 
business as it arises, and in enabling all parts of its vast Empire 
to expand most smoothlj'^ to their own natural development. 
That Government wdiich bc.st fulfils these functions will be nio.st 
successful and have the least leisure for hazardous experiment. 

A. P. llowf:LL, 

Cii'il Service. 



Akt. VIL— LOTZE’S philosophy^ 

T he name and the writings of Professor Lotze are little 
known to Englishmen at home or alyoad. They are 
known perhaps to a few professed students of philosophy. 
The two thick volumes before us will no doubt introduce the 
views of Lotze to a larger circle of such students. Beyond 
that circle they will hardly find their way. But perhaps as 
they are now likely to attract a wider attention * than hitherto, 
a brief notice of these views may have some interest for the 
general reader. 

Rudolf Hermann Lotze was born at Bautzen in Saxony in 
JS17. lie was the son of a physician. He underwent the usual 
cTTursc ;>r classical discipline at the gymnasium of Zittau, and at 
the age of seventeen went up to the university of Lcipsic. Here 
he studied physical science and philosophy, and in 1838 took 
Ins degrees in philoso])hy and medicine. In the following 
j'car lie became a private lecturer in philosophy. He tells us 
that his medical studies led him to perceive that a knowledge 
of the natural sciences was a necessary preparation for philo- 
sophy, and to perceive also that the Hegelian suivey of the series 
and sum of things proceeded on an erroneous method. He was 
irn{)cllcd to philosophical study by a natural ardour for poetry 
and art, and of course travelled along the lines marked out 
fur him by Fichte, Schclliiig, and Hegel. In 1842 Lotze was 
appointed professor extraordinarius of philosophy at Leipsic ; 
and in 1884 he accepted a call to Gottingen, to succeed to the 
philosophical chair there vacant by the death of Herbart. At 
GdUingen he spent many quiet and uneventful years, for the 
most \jart in the study and the lecture-room. He died at Beilin 
ill 1881. 

■* The pcctacle of the world around us exhibits facts, laws, 
and tendencies. These tendencies are upwards, or in the 
direction of ideals already intimated by original presentiments 
and aspirations in the human mind. These presentiments 
accord also with the primitive movement of thought from im- 
perfect* to perfect, from finite to infinite, from dependent to 
independent being. It is upon these presentiments and 
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aspirations, and the ideal tendency and movement of the world, 
that the metaphysician is most earnestly insistent Take tlie 
feelings known as the monitions and presages of conscience, 
Take the process of silent meditation towards a higher and 
higher beauty and goodness, which recedes the further with 
each step of our 'advance towards it. These are as much facts 
of human nature as any fact of sense-perception, and they are 
facts the significance of which requires to be fully and carefully 
unfolded. , c 

All experience is ;ui arch wbercthro’ 

Gleams iintraveliM world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when 1 move. 

Such feelings, along with a variety of spontaneous, unre- 
flective, subconscious inferences to which they give birth, arc 
the natural roots of religion. It is the endeavour of the class 
of metaphysicians to wliich Lotze belongs, to \:onstriict .a view 
of the series and sum of things wide enough to harmonise the 
findings of the physical .sciences wMth these iesthetic and religiofiTl 
presentiments and aspirations. Eacli of these thinkers p<^)poses 
to present us with a picture of the sum of things which shall 
sati.sfy the cravings of the heait and intellect. 

If wc look at the world, generally, in its movement, the 
process of things is found to exhil)it itself as a scries of forms 
and type.s of exi.stencc in an order of a.sccnt towards ideal ideality 
and goodnC'S. There is a prevailing unity c)f plan and up- 
W'ard and onward movement. Such words as upward, onward, 
higher, indicate a inoveincMit of mind — call it presentiment, 
as]»iration, or what 3’oii will — towartls ever-receding iilcals, 

intimated in, but never presented by, the facts of sense-ex- 
perience. How is this upward movement to be accounted for ? 

l.otze’s predecessors, iMchte, Schclling, and Hogcl, account 
for this by .supjiosing the ascending scri*-s to be a scale of 
nianifestatioiuj or self-explications of one sole reality. 

. With Fichte this one sole reality, the scnircc of things, is 
an impersonal, universal ego, one divine life that live.s in ail 
things, and wdiich finally rises to sclf-con.sciousncss, thought ^ 
and wdll in individual men and in society. The blessedness of 
saint and sage is cc^nscious participation in this one divine life 
that lives in all thing.s, and, in fact, is all that is. 

With Sclielling this one sole fontal cs.scncc is a pure 
indifference of subject and object, which explicates itself into 
nature arfd spirit. Nature pwceeds in an ascending order of 
formations towards conscious intelligence. The inanimate 
products of nature are imperfect efforts of nature to become 
conscious. Inanimate nature is, as it were, a petrified intelli- 
gence. The forms of thought, the characters of invelligcnce, 
are present unconsciously in outward things. The lii^hcst end 
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of nntiire is to make itself objective to itself, and this end is 
overtaken in tlie highest anil last reflection of nature, in man, 
in human reason. It thins appears tliat nature and intelligence 
or human reason proceed from one and the^ame original, from 
an^undifferenced unity of thoughts and things.^ Mind, petrified 
as it were in nature, passing through successive gradations, at 
last appears as consciousness in man. ‘‘ Man can look at the 
world and say, I am the God whom it cherishes in its bosom, 
the mind that niovc^ in all things. The infmite world is nothing 
else than the creative mind of man itself in infinite productions 
and reproductions.” 

Witli Ilcgcl the one sole fontal reality is an. idea, a pure 
undiflerenced thought, wliich diffcrcniiatcs itself into successive 
grades of thoughts and things, to find its final explication in 
the self-conscious intelligence and will of man. Its highest 
outcome is language, art, literature, religion, institutions. These 
rije “ the objective deposits of the rea>on in time.” Tlie 
pnhial characterless tliought, out of which the sum and .series 
of tilings or thoughts issuer, is divine, the divine idea, God, and 
creation is a metaphorical cxpre.ssion for its process of self- 
explication. 

Such were the several cosinical conccyitions with which Lotze 
familiarised himself in liis studenjt days. A certain slight 
degree of currency has been given to them in English literature 
in the writings of Carlyle, lCm<‘rsun, and [Matthew Arnold ; 
IhoLigli they have proved n'lielleiiL to the mo(h>t .sobriety 
and hesitancy of Knglisli lliought, at all times distrustful of 
any propo.scd iinirication of all know ledge. 

In each of these cosmical conceptions, as the reader will 
have observed, the Deit)' is impersf.nal, and from time to lime 
a[)p('ais tf) be little more than a poetic name fn* the higliest 
thoughts, the ino.st seltlcss im]>iiUe.^, the noblest actions and tlie 
ino.st bii.ssfiil moods of m;’,n. riiey thus not only fail to .satislv, 
but positivel)' .shock thii inoitii and religious instincts and pre-* 
sentiments. A little thought will .sliow that, if wx' take any one 
Ilf tlie-c iheorit's to lie line, evil actions no Ic.ss than good 
actions, *ire .iriif>ns of tlie one divine L'eing that lives in all 
that live, and acts in all that act. If all* iny actions arc 
the actions of liic one divine icality tliat manifests itself, lives 
and acts, in and through me and otlicrs, I am neither free 
nor rcspgn.^ibJe. 'I'he di-,tinction of right and wrong di.sypiicar.s, 
and admiration and indignation, .scff-reproach and self-approval, 
become illusory. "J'herc is no personality in God. “ God, if 
a God there be, is the spirit of men, which is man.” There is no 
personality jn man. That is to .say, there is in man no free .self- 
origination *of thought and action. My volitions, my thoughts, 
my vvordst and deeds are parts of a fixed and undeviating 
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process of things. If I am mean and base, I am a relatively 
low, if I am wise and good, I am a i datively high efflux of the 
universal life. In tl)e one case I am not to blame, in the other 
I am not to be praised. I am what I am in virtue of 
the march of things. Merit and demerit have vanished, and 
praise ancf blame, shame, remorse, admiration and indignation 
must vani.sh also. They arc all alike illusory, and my moral 
nature has no significance. If I think otherwise I am in a 
waking dream. So far then, the ideas propejsed to us, will not 
stand. 

Lotze refers the ascensional order of forms and types to 
the creative purpose of a personal Deity. It is the immediate 
expression of a divine intelligence and will. This personal 
Deity, however, is not an intelh'gence prior to and out.^ide the 
cosmos ; but an all-pervading es.scncc, underlying, connecting, 
animating all thing.s ; and yet a spiritual essence imaginable 
only after the similitude of our own conscious life. The 
unity of the Deity ]jervadcs and is preserved in the world, ‘*?is 
the unity of the self pervades and is preserved in all the*varicty 
and plurality of the menial modes. The infinite Being is 
tlie one power which gives to itself in every individual mind a 
new mode of existence. All that exists is only one infinite 
Being, which stamps upon individual things, in fitting forms, its 
own ever-similar and self-identical nature.” 

This one infinite lioing is not to be identified with the order 
of the co.smos. This order cannot be put in the place of God, 
inasmuch as order is inseparable from tlie material in which it 
is realised, and can never piccede such material as a con- 
ditioning or creative force. 

This one infinite Being is personal. Humility and an instinct 
of love and reverence lead the religious mind to aporeliciul 
the ideal under the asj)cct of a personal Gotl Personality. 
Lotze says, does not, as is usually held, imply finite limitation. 
It has its root in self-conscioiisne.ss apart from all reference to 
a not-self without. The limitation of the finite soul far from being 
a condition of its personality, is a barrier to the full dcveloi> 
ment of its personality. 

Lotze accepts and revives the monadology of Leibnitz. The 
things wc perceive around us are mailc up nf)t of minima 
of extension, but of indivisible units of force. The attribiite.s 
and spatial relations of these things, are the attribu^tcis and 
relations of a plurality of units of force, simple, iincxteiuled 
being.s, or monads. VVhat wc call e.vtentlcd matter is a system 
of these unextended beings. These by their forces fix ihe position 
of one another in spare ; and in resisting every effort to make 
them change their place, they produce the phenomena of 
impenetrability and the continuous occupation of spjire. 
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The one infinite Beinsj in the process of creating and uphoIdinjT 
the world, falls into a multitude of different points. The exter- 
nality of these points to one another constitutes the extension c^f 
external things. .The impressions reaching these points from 
witly>ut, are transformed within them into n^odes of sensation 
and enjoyment. Thus, the world is animated ^t every point. 
There is a pervading animation of nature which has much to do 
with the beauty of its aspect. “The cosmos is 'the veil of an 
infinite realm of mental life.” * 

The soul is to the body as a ruling monad; a pre^^iding point 
of force. The psychic life that permeates all things, pervades 
the connected atoms of the body, and the impressions of each 
and all of these indivisible units, are transferred to, and trans- 
formed by, the ruling monad. The living body and its mental 
life are thus to be imaged as an association. “ The governing 
soul placed at a. favoured point in the organism, collects the 
numberless impressions conveyed to it by a host of comrades 
csosjgtially similar, but lower in rank from the inferior signifi- 
cance of jheir nature.” 

In the language of Leibnitz, God is the primitive unit, the 

primitive monad, the monad of monads, out of which all 

created monads issue as if by constant radiation. 

The individual soul issues out of the substance of the one 

infinite Being. It docs not arise out of the living body in the 

process of its formation prior to birth ; but this process of for- 
mation is not an isolated or independent event. Like every otiicr 
event, this is onl}^ one out of iiuuunerable developments f.f the 
one infinite Being. We may image that Being as stimulated by 
this particular event of physical format inn to produce out of 
itself the .soul appropriate to the nascent organism. 

The distinctive mark of human intelligence is the power of 
becoming conscious of the infinite. 'I his j)owcr has not been 
formed within us by experience, but is primitive and native ^ 
to the mind, though exercised in and al(*ng with .experience. 

It is not for man to know that the soul continues after death. ’ 
The destination of the individual must be in accord with tite 
will of tltc whole. It is iu>t for us to .«ay tliat every anitnal 
soul will peii^h. and that the soul of every man is imperishable. 
But we have a firm assurance that justice will be clone to c?ach 
and all in the long process of things. And in this process that / 
only will perdiire, which has through its excellence become an / 
abiding part of the cosmic order. very thing that lacks this* 

permanent value must pa.ss away. That progress has worth, 
implies that individuals will continue to exist after death 
and that they will be conscious of having furthered the advance 
of their posterity. • 

Lotze thus allows an after-life to certain privileged .souls. He 
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will not presume to judge what amount of mental development 
is to win lo immortrility. The after-life thus promised is 
personal and Cf)nscious, and therefore not tlic fictitious one 
promised in such savings as— “ he lived in the eternal order and 
the eternal order never dies.” In allotting immortality onlj; to 
, the highqr soilin', Lotze seems to follow Spinoza, According to 
Spinoza the more the soul is filled with clear and precise ideas, 
the more it is' animated with the intellectual love of God, the 
ampler will be the share of immortality it attains to. The 
imagination perishes along with the sensitive organism which 
gave it birth, and the passions pass away with the imagination. 
The man that has been the slave of passion, void of divine know- 
ledge, loses the semblance of being he once possessed. It is 
only the active intellect, irradiated and animated with the divine 
love, that survives the bod}’’ and is imperishable. 

The laws of nature arc the self-imposed conditions according 
to which the one creative infinite has based its eternal evolution." 
Facts and laws, the sum or scries of nature, exist for the rj>»li- 
sation of good. Everything exists only as it cxprcsi»cs some 
phase of the good ; and the essence of each particular thing, 
that which makes it to be that which it is, is the idea of the 
good, the creative purpose, at a particular stage of its realisation. 

The physical view of nature, cold and mechanical in itself, 
has to be subordinated to, and thus harmonised with, the 
poetical and religious view. The physicist must perceive 
that the origin and the goal of things lie beyond his ken. 
They do not for that reason lie beyond human ken. The 
physicist confines himself to the domain of things acting and 
reacting upon each other in accordance with unvarying laws. 
The artist, the poet, the religious philosopher, within whose view 
the origin and the goal of things presents itself, must be 
reminded that the divine end is worked out by these inlicxible 
laws, by the mechanism of nature, and by this alone. The 
.one infinite J3eing upholds the laws he has himself implanted in 
the world. 

So far the task has been to present the reader with an outline 
of Lotze’s philosophy. The picture it exhibits of the sum of 
things is likely enongh to shock and chill the general reader ; as 
it is certainly out of accord with English preconceptions. Happily 
in England the influence of Spinoza has hardly made itself felt. 

In the details of the work there is much to cng;igc an attentive 
interest: There is also muck that is obvious, and whiclvhas been 
better stated elsewhere ; take for instance Lotze’s remarks on 
the questions that agitate us so much at present, on the nebular 
theory, and the hypotheses of spontaneous generation and the 
transmutation of species. 

He says, for the while accept these theories, and the primal 
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origin of things remains for the physicist the mystery it was 
before. He is able to examine only particular intermediate 
stages in the cosmic process. The supposed nebular chaos or 
fiery vapour out of which the planetary systefti may have formed 
itself, was not the first beginning of the cosmos? This, nebular 
condition was only a middle point of transition ^through which 
the matter and the forces of the world have passed, without loss 
or increment, to assume a new development. Thej)hysicist has 
still to leave the originating principle ancl the goal of the 
cosmic process to the metaphysician. 

Grant again for a while that the planets were formed out 
of rings of vai)our thrown off by the fiery central ftiass. Grant 
that on one of the planets thus formed, — one out of countless 
clicmical combinations — produced a first rude germ of life. 
Grant that in the long march of ages, lower species were, by 
imperceptible progressive adaptations, raised into higher ones, till 
finVlW man ajjpeared, the last link in a chain of physical forma- 
ticniM. Take tills for proved, though proved it be not, and all that 
haiipcns is that the creative act is pushed back to an earlier 
point in time. And at that point in time, an infinite intelligence 
must have infused into the nebular mass a boundless capacity for 
regular development. “ The contemplation of the whole scries 
of graded periods during which formle'ss matter may have been 
undergoing [)rocesses of formation, would but add to the splen- 
dour and variety of scenes in whose pomp the phantasy might 
revel ; but would not explain the wondrous drama as a whole 
more adequately than that modest belief which secs nothing 
but the immediate creative will of God from which the races of 
living beings have been derived. Whatever modes of creation 
God may hav^e clmscn, none avails to loosen the dependence 
of the universe on Him, none to bind it more closely to him.” 

Th?re is nothing new in this, and nothing that has not been 
more effectively stated by other writers. The supposed nebula 
must have had a particular size, mass, form and constitution, in 
orci^er that the solar system might be produced out of it. Thee 
properties and laws of the nebula which fitted it to become the 
solar system, must cither have had a cause, or l\avc been self- 
subsistent. If they had a cause, was this reason or unreason ? 

If wc say that they were self-subsistcnt, wc assume a 
virtually infinite plur.ility of sclf-subsistcnt entities. And as 
creative reason is excluded, the pKsent orderly colIoCation 
of these entities is a fortuitous collocation, presumably pre- 
ceded by millions of disorderly collocations. If we refuse 
to ask ourselves whether there was a cause or no, we are 
merely shutting our eyes tliat we may say that we are in 
the dark. As a matter of fact we arc surreptitiously assum- 
ing the self-subsisteiicy of matter. We say that the problem 
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of the origin of things is insoluble, and quietly assume ons 
of the alternative solutions. We deny the possibility cf 
philosophy, and at the same moment we philosophise 
unwittingly an9 unskilfully. Every man who rcjflects 
upon the wofld as a whole, is so far and for the moment a 
metaphx’sician. The important question is, Is he a skilful 
or unskilful one ? Is he cautious and thorough-going in his 
processor reflection, or is he cruilc and luisty? And thus the 
popular physicist, with his negation of metaphysics, is so far 
and for the moment himself only an unskilful metaphysician. 

To say the least, the theistic view Professor Lotze pro- 
poses, is not the traditive and accredited theism. His posi- 
tion appeals to be one that is by no means new, that of a pan- 
theist shrinking from pantheism and struggling to be theistic. A 
variety of new theistic conceptions have bee*n from time to time 
proposed in place of the established one, but none of these 
has yet succeeded in replacing it cither with the inaffj? or 
with the few. And the reas(jn is this. — thoii^i this is 
iK)t the place to prove it, — that the traditive theism, rooted in 
a variety i^f spontaneous, instinctive, find subconscious infer- 
ences is alone able to satisfy and fully account for every 
phase of human nature. 

There is a natural movement of tliought fiom the imperfect 
to the perfect, from tlie finite to the inflnile, and from de[)en- 
dent to indciiendent or self-subsistent being. Tlie jirescnti- 
ments, aspirations, and mental movements towards the ideal, 
are as much facts of human nature, as the sensations and asso- 
ciations of the crudest cxpcricntiali.st The inferences flowing 
from these presentiments and nruwements operate spontaneously 
and subconsciously, that is without reflective recognition in 
the minds of tlic many ; and thus the many find the traditive 
conception valid fur them. They operate in the same way 
in the nfind of tlie reflective thinker, who explicates them 
into consciousness with more or less precision. In general, 
lie also finds the traditive conception valid. Not alwi^y.s : 
for he may err in the explicating process ; reflection, to 
u.se the phrase of Cousin, carrying with it “ the sublime and 
mournful privilege of error.” 

In each age the highest intellects have found it valid. In 
each age it has been assailed by a multitude of crude and 
hasty thinkers, by a ‘‘ rftTraff of temporary notabilities.” 

Descartes laments the prevalence of atheisim, is on this 
head at one with the doctors of the Sorbonne, and revives 
the theistic proofs of Anselm. 

Berkeley tells us lluit it was the custom iii his day for 
polite persons to s]ocak freely on religious subject^ in all places 
ol resort, in the drawing-ruom, the cofl'ee-liuuse, the tavern, 
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Butler tells us, “ It is come, I know not how, to be taken 
for granted by many persons, that Christianity is not so 
much as a subject of inquiry, and that it is now at length 
discovered to be fictitious. Accordingl5f they treat it as if, 
in the present age, this were an agreed * point , among all 
people of discernment, and as if nothing ^remained but to 
set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it 
were by way of rc[)ri.sals, for having so long interrupted the 
pleasures of the world.” Warburton laments, “I have lived 
to see that fatal crisis when religion has lost its hold on the 
minds of a people.** Yet Berkeley proceeds to make short 
work of the minute philosophers," and 'Butler of the 

free-thinkers ** of the day. 

Clarke, Berkeley, Butler are greater names than Collins, 
Toliind, Tyndul. The work of these has endured, the work 
of those has passed away. There is, therefore, nothing new 
Vr extraordinary in the present state of men’s minds. Crude 
and hasty reflection has abounded in each age ; in each age 
the physicist has trenched on the province of the meta- 
physician ; and in each age the metaphysician has refuted 
popular physicist and philosophaster, and upheld fundamental 
verity. 

It has been said often enough of late, that the age of 
system-building is past. This is true in the sense that neither 
the public nor the philosopliic student will readily attend 
to any new presentation of the whole sum and series of 
things. They have learnt that that is an idea too vast for 
any one man to construct once for all. The interests touched 
by metaphysical theories arc so vital, that metaphysical error 
is the mo..t .serious of all error. Whatever view of the sum 
of tilings the patient and cautious tliinkcr may construct for 
himself, he will be very slow in publishing it to the world. 

In fact, it is not the busiiie.ss of philosophy to usher truXh 
into tlic world, but to give a clear, prcci.se, and consistent 
, account of truth already there, of principles and inferences 
already latently and imidicitly operative in the general 
mind. Those pi'incii)les and inferences afford an aggregate of 
truths intimated in the facts of experience, and serving to 
explain the facts of experience, while in themselves, in a 
certain sense, prior and superior to experience. In them 
we ascend above experience that we may descer/d into it 
again. This equipment of primitive truth is amply sufficient 
for tiic intellectual, moral, and religious wants of man. But 
we may well doubt whether these truths, supplemented with 
a variety of far-reaching but prccario&s physical hypotlieses, 
will enable as to foim a final picture oi the series uud sum 
of tilings. 
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Hegers words are very true, that “ we are not to imajrme 
that philosophy was the first to give us truth, or that mankind 
had to wait for philosophy in order to arrive at knowledge 
of truth.” Wc mfty best understand the business of tjie 
metaphysician by comparing it with that of the grammarian 
and the logician. Men spoke correctly long before the gramma- 
rians generalized the conditions of correct thinking. The 
grammarian gives a reflective, — and thus a clear, precise 
and consistent — account of a previously sf)ontaneous process 
of speech. Men thought correctly long before the logicians 
generalized the conditions and analysed the products of 

correct thinking. The logician gives a reflective, — and thus 
a clear, precise, and consistent, — account of the previously 
spontaneous process of thinking. Men possessed a mass 
of intellectual, moral, political, and religious .truth before the 
metaphysician generalised and formulated the principles, 
and pointed out the spontaneous and subconscious inferenc^^ 
on which this mass of truth reposes. There is, as^Burkc 
says, a latent wisdom underlying old institutions and wide- 
spread prejudices. The metaphysician gives a reflective, — and 
thus a clear, precise, and consistent, — account of these primi- 
tive principles and implicit inferences ; but this reflective 
interpretation of principles; presentiments, and subconscious 
inferences, must be thorough-going, or it is pernicious. A 
habit of crude, imperfect, and hasty reflection, cats like poison 
into the whole intellectual, moral, and religious nature. It 
unsettles the principles ; wc here use the word principles in the 
wide and popular .sense, for the dicta of this latent wisdom ; 
and men*s principles, if they have lived in a good social atmos- 
phere, arc invariably better than their practice or their opinion.s. 

Popular instruction, the instruction of the masses, is produc- 
tive, in the brighter and more gifted youth, of these habits 
qf crude reflection. It puts the precipitate opinions of the 
individual into the place of the latent and implicit wisdom of 
society. Hence it is that it is accompanied with peril to ^ 
institutions, morals, and religion. The healthy operation of 
unreflcctive prineyfle, undisturbed by superficial instruction, 
is very happily described in Silas Marncr, and other of George 
Eliot’s works. It is perilous to teach people to think for 
themsclve.s, unless they have before them a life of leisure for 
the purpose of thinking. T« do so is to replace the healthy 
and sober operation of principles, by shallow and rash opinion, 
inflation, and hasty action. To see the truth of tlicse re- 
marks we have only to picture to ourselves for a moment 
the ex-pupil of a BoJird School airing his political views 
before a debating club. We sec at once that less opinion witli 
more reverence would make a wiser and, we may add, !i better 
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man. And if we want authority for these remarks, we shall 
find it scattered throughout the dialogues of Plato. 

If hasty and one-sided reflection is pernicious, a prolonged 
and many-sided metaphysical discipline is productive of a 
qu^ct, sober, and conservative temper. This spirit gives little 
weight to individual constructive effort, and forbids us “ to 
try experiments in living.” It thinks, feels, and acts in 
accord with spontaneous and unreflective principles ; that is, 
in accord with its own human nature. Ntiuquam aiiud naiura 
aliud sapicntia 

A. E. Gough. 



THE S^:VEN NIGHTS OF CREATION. 

Yusuf the potter told me this to-d.iy, 

In the cool shadow of the Ilhatti Oate, 

When a red scorpion stun" me and I railed. 
Breaking his mid-day slumber. Yusuf knows 
The tkles of all men’s tongues. 

Not His the fault 
Who fashioned all things fair and fit for man 
In those six days He laboured. That thy hand 
Fell on the worn, /r/^- rotten brick which hid 
The evil thing, tliis much was God’s design, 

The beast was fashioned otherwise.” 

I wrapped 

Fresh melon-rind above my palm and laughed, 
Because I doubted Yusuf, being young 
And, so my brother hulwaies tell me, proud. 

“ In the beginning there were seven days,” 

Growled Yusuf from behind his Ifmc-dycd beard, 

“ And seven nights. God laboured in the Light, 
Who is the Light of All Things. By His will. 

Who is the Power, Eblis from the Pit 
Had power to labour in the night and make 
All things for our discomfort. God is great ! 

Alone, afar, at noon-tide Eblis watched, 

Jealous of God, the All Sustainer’s work — 

Saw the Great Darkness rent in twain and lit 
With Sun and Moon and Stars — beheld the Earth 
Heaved upward from beneath the Waters, green 
And trampled by the Cattle — watched the Sea 
Foam with the Children of the Waters — heard 
The voices of the Children of the Woods 
Across the branches. Saw and heard and feared. 
And strove throughout those Seven Nights of Sin 
•To mar with evil toil God’s handiwork. 

O Hassan ! Saving Allah there is none 

More strong than Eblis. Foul marsh lights he made 

To wander and perplex us — errant stars, 

Wild devil-ridden meteors bringing plague-- 
Deserts of restless sand-drifts — icebound seas 
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Wherein is neither Life nor power to live — 
lioLind Devils to the snow-capped peaks (These vex 
Eartli with their strii^ijlcs) — poured undying fire 
Into the bosoms of the tortured JiiUs, 

And filled the belly of the Deep witli,Iife 
Unnamcablc and awful at his will — 

Sent forth his birds, the owl, the kite, the crow — 

Grciy wolves that haunt our village- gafes at dusk 

Made he his horses and his counciilor 

The hof)ded snake — in darkness wove the grass 

'riiat kills our cattle — made the flowers that suck 

Man's life like dew drops — evil seeds and shrubs 

That turn the sons of Adam into beasts 

Whom Lblis snatches from the sword-wide Hridge. 

'I'he thii\g lliat stung thee and its kind his hamls 
h'ashioned in mockery and bitter liatc — 

Jhead beasts by land and water all are his. 

^ ICach bears the baser likeness of God’s work, 

Distorted, as the shadow of thy face 
In water troubled by the breeze.” 

Ihit here 

An Aj)e from off the cJiuppar thatch that hangs 
./\l)ove my st.'ill, dropped swiftly down and stole 
A iloublc handful of sweet balushni^ 

'1 he n gibbered overhead among his kin. 

I langlicil (albeit half iny stall was wrecked). 

“ Is he the work of Kb\h ” ? Yusuf stretched 
One lean forefinger to the painted shrine 
Where Ilanuman the idol leaped and grinned 
And all his living brethren frisked above : — 

“ l^d)lis made i\laii — behold him — dung and filth 
And refuse of the Tit. O Hassan ! See 
The men (»f bdjlis worshipped by his sons 
Alone, afar, at noon-tide ]£blis watched 
The Seven Soils slow moulded into Man, 

-.'\nd feared the living clay God made his lord. 

I'hcn the last Night of Sin came down and cloaked 
The young and tender world while Etflis wrought. 

None knew the secrets of that Night but God. 

’Tis writ the angels shuddered when they heard 
Glamour and lamentation through the dark ; . 

Cries of huge beasts whom Kblis slew to make 
His Man more perfect ; thunders from the Pit 
And voices of the Devils and the Djinns 
Rejoicing. It is written Eblis caHed 
'I'hrcc times to God to stay the flying Night. 

AWah Al Bari heard him ^He is great!) 
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And held three times Her pinions till the cries 
Ceased and the work was perfect. ” 

Yusuf smiled. 

Mocking the apes with pellets from his wheel : — 
Perfect. Then Eblis turned and saw his work 
When the Great Darkness lifted. Thus he cried 
Amid the laughter of the Sons of God : — 

• Lo ! what is this I make. Are these his limbs 
Bent inwafd tottering 'neath the body^s weight ? 
The body crutched by hairy spider arms. 
Surmounted by a face as who should say 
Mourning Why hast thou made me, wherefore 

breathed 

Spirit in this vile body ? Let rpe be. — 

The strange black lips are working with a cry, 

A cry and protest while the wrinkled palms 
Are put forth helplessly and beat the dusk. . 

So did not my great foe when he was made. , 

I saw his eye quicken with sense of power, 

I saw all wild things crouch beneath that eye ; 

God gave him great dominion over all, 

And blessed him. Shall I bless my handiwork ? 
After thy kind be fruitful, lust and eat, 

All things I give thee in the Earth and Air 
Only . . . depart and hide thee in the trees. 

He rises from the ground to do my will 
Dumb, limping, crippled. Can the being speak ? 
Stay, Thing, and thank me for thy quickening. 

The great eyes roll — my meaning is not there 
Reflected, as God’s word was in the Man’s. 

I, Maker, bid thee speak in Adam’s tongue, 

Unto my glory and the scorn of God. 
****** 

He plucks the grass-tufts aimlessly, and works 
Palm within palm ; then, for a moment’s space. 
Breaks off rough bark and casts it on the ground ! 
Accursed, e’en as 1 am. 

Yet one curse 

Shall sink him lower than the lowest. Stay ! 
Man ! Inasmuch^as thou art made my Man, 

From all commrmion in the woodland tongue 
With beast and bird for ever be debarred. 

The Oxen bellow in a thousand keys, 

There is one bellow to the ear of man : 

The Lion from the rock-rift calls his mate. 

And Adam hastening folds the fearless flecks. 
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Saying : — He roars for hunger. He is wroth— 

So be it unto thee. 

Alas! the light 

Is flaring forth to mock me. He,€ny Man, 
Helpless, uprooting grass. While all the world 
Is thick with life renewed that fills my ears * 

My last, my greatest work is mockerj^. 

Depart O Ape ! Depart and leave m*e foiled ! ’ ” 
• * 

This talc told Yusuf by the Bhatti Gate, 

Mocking the Apes with x>ellcts from his wheel. 

He bade me wrap the melon-rind anew, 

And trust in God the Fashioner of Good, 

Seeing the mighty works of Eblis brought 
A half-day’s torment at the most — or stole 
A double handful of sweet balushai. 

RUDYARD KlPLlNri 





.THE QUARTER . . 

T he principal events of the quarter have been ihc return 
to power of a Liberal Ministry under Mr. Ghulstonc ; 
the termination, on what appears to be a satisfactory basis, of 
the Scrvo-Bulgarian War ; the continuation of Prince Bisinark’s 
measures for expellin^q the domiciled Poles from German 
territory ; the Socialistic outbreak in London ; the Dilke-Crawford 
devorce suit ; and among events in India, the visit of the Viceroy 
to Burma, the arrangements which have been organised for tire 
future civil and military administration of Upper Buraia: the 
organisation of the iMnancc Commission ; and the death of 
General Wilson. 

Whatever may be thought of ]\Ir. Gladstone's claims to be 
considered a statesman in the highest sense of the term, it 
must be confessed that he has shown himself a consummate 
Parliamentary tactitian. It is now more apparent than ever 
that he “ rode for a fall ” when he acceijted an adverse vote, on 
a minor issue, as a vote of want of cunfidence, and resigned 
office. The difficulties of his position at the time were hopeless 
and overwhelming. His foreign policy in Eg\pt arid the 
Soudan had been discredited by a series of blunders and 
calamities, the consequences of which he could never hope to 
retrieve. Nothing he could do wouUl biing back Gordon or 
Twefic Pasha to life — or restore to the ICgyplian army the 
^slaughtered tbattalions which fell with Baker Pasha and with 
Hicks ; his policy for the pacification of Iicland and the con- 
ciliation of the Irish peojjle had resulted in such disastrous 
failure, that the Irish difficulty which he was pledged to deal 
with (when he came into ofiice) is now, after nearly seven years 
of Liberal administration, more oi' a difficulty than ever, and 
he was hopelessly at issue with some of the ablest of his own 
colleagues as rcgaids the measure to be adopted for dealing 
with thfs difficulty in the fuWarc, having regard to the ’admitted 
and miserable: failure of the means iliiected l(; that end in the 
past. His diplomatic dealings with Russia liad not been a success. 
Matters had reached a diplomatic dead-lock between the two 
countries, when Lord' Salisbury assumed office. To- continue in 
the political paths on which he had entered was impc>ssiblc ; 
to rctiacc his steps and admit his ini.slakc, woultf have been 
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very possible but at the same time very humiliating. So he 
selected a course midway between these alternatives and ran 
away altogether, and in all this we see the cunning of a 
gre^t Parliamentary tactician substituted for the courage and 
ca])acity of a great statesman. The interval between his resig- 
nation and his leturn to power has been most advantageous 
to him. The strong popular feeling against him has had time 
to subside, but even as the Prime Minister in a rfew cabinet, he 
has not been able •to avoid the inevitable cabinet split which 
threatened his last ministry with disrupture and destruction. But 
iiow long will it be before his miserable inability to grapple with 
the political difficulties of the hour — will lead up to a similar 
crisis — and how long will the English people consent to place 
the iM)litical destinies of the country in the hands of a man who 
has done more, probably with the best intentions, to weaken, dis- 
credit and injure it than any other man of this, or of any other 
trtne. in the worst and mf)st degraded periods of English history 
itself? ‘‘,How long, oh Lord, how long ! Nor can we find in the 
internal conduct of llic country any compensation for the honor 
and security wc have forfeited abroad. Trade has been stagnant 
and depre.^sed beyond all precedent, the result, in a great 
measure, of political uncertainty ; the manufacturing classes dis- 
contented and imi)overished ; the agricultural classes gloomy and 
<lc[)resscHl. In ptn-erty, idleness and discontent, socialism has 
ft)uiul its opportunity, its time and the hour of darkness, and all 
those creepings things (to borrow Macaulay’s fine simile) who 
riot in the decay of civilization, have hastened forth to their re- 
jjast, and they have done right, for they have only done after 
their kind. 

It is worthy of note that Mr. Gladstone (in connexion w'ith 
his home-rule policy for Ireland) has made great capital out 
of the word “ inevitable,” and now that word has been taken 
up as “if it were the burden of a song” by his ^vliole party. 
Mcmc than this. The dreary political refrain has found ac- 
cei)tance with a class of political thinkers who do not, as a 
Alio, apju'uve of Mr. Gladstone's views or follow his lead. But 
in what sense can it be said with any truth, that Home-Rule 
is the inevitable solution of the Irish difficulty ? If it is now 
inevitable, it has become so owing to the miserable policy of 
granting concession after concession to Irish demands, until 
it bccanm inevitable that Mr. BanKill, having got everything else 
lie asked for, should ask for Home-Rule and be satisfied with 
nothing short of that final concession — or why final ? Home- 
Rule will be accepted as a step towards entire separation, 
and then .the inevitable conflict will be renewed with still 
more degrading and inevitable concessions in store for us, or 
civil war, bloodshed, social chaos, and political anarchy for the 
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ultimate issue. This is what all thoughtful and sensible men 
foresaw, when the danger which now threatens us, was looming 
in what appeared to be a very distant future indeed. This is 
what Mr. Gladstoii.e fails to sec even now when the future peril 
has become a present reality. If ever tliere was a policy of 
shootingf Niagara — and after ” it is the policy of giving any 
modified form of Home-Rule to the Irish people, with the hope 
of .finding in thut concession a permanent settlement of the 
Irish question. Gfi^ttan who knew his countrymen thoroughly, 
said : “ the Irish people are a very bad people to give way 
before.” This is a truth which Mr. Gladstone has already 
learned to his cost in the past, and which, it is to be feared, he 
will have impressed on him at a still heavier cost in the evil 
days that are now before us. For in connexion with the whole 
history of Irish agitation for the last s^^ven years, there is one 
patent significant fact, and the consideration of that fact 
ought to disillusionize the dreariest political muddler who ever 
believed in the possibility of settling the Irish difficulty by 
periodical concessions. It is this. After every concession, the 
Irish leader has changed ground and presented a new front. 

Fixity of tenure, abatement of rent, compensation for land- 
improvement, these were the cries of the Irish agitators so 
long as those cries served Jtheir purpose, and until by the Land 
Act they got all they had cried for at the hands of a conced- 
ing ministry. Then the cry was changed to abolition of 
landlordism, and owing to the permitted infamies of the land- 
league, landlordism is practically abolished in Ireland ; for 
it is a misnomer to give the name of landlord to a man who is 
dependent on the will of the tenant for his rent. And now, 
the cry is changed again. Now they want a separate Parlia- 
ment and the exclusive charge of the Irish executive : for 
what ? In order that the present system of robbery and spoli- 
ation by Iristi tenants may be legalized by an Irish House of 
Representatives. 

Prince Bismark never acts without an object, and it is it 
be assumed that he has some object in view in connexion with 
the terribly severe measures which he has lately put in force 
against the domiciled Poles. But what that object can be, it is 
very difficult to see. Germany, in view of future complications 
with Russia, has an obvioys interest in standing well with 
the Polish people, but the effect of the Cliancellor’s policy 
will probably be to alienate the Poles for all time. In con- 
nexion with this question, a French political critic hazards a 
conjecture, as to the possible object of Prince Bismark’s action, 
which is probably very near the mark. The impoverished Pole.s 
who took refuge in Germany belonged to the most dangerous 
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— that IS, to the poorest and most discon tended — classes 
of the Polish population. Now, that this class should be 
encouraged to emigrate across the frontier, was the obvious 
interest of Russia, and in German official circles it is 6penly 
stcftcd that the Russian government resorted to all sorts of 
secret and oppressive measures, not merely to facilitate, but to 
compel this wholesale emigration. Prince Bjsmark is not a 
man to be trifled with in this way ; what gippears to be his 
high handed brutality, is only an open countermove to Russia’s 
secret and insidious designs. That countermove, regarded purely 
from a political point of view, is a smasher. It is simply a 
check-mate to the long series of intrigues and treacheries of the 
Ru.ssian Secret Emigration Societies. 

The settlement, or •temporary .settlement, of the Servo-Bul- 
garian difficulty* is satisfactory. If war is destined sooner or 
later to be evolved from the Eastern difficulty, it is better it 
shoidd be later tlian sooner, that is with reference to the 
suiTourfding circumstances and requirements of our military 
position fit the present time ; for, thanks to Lord Ripon and his 
advisers, we have a good deal of lee-way to make up, in the way 
of i)rcparation, before our India frontier is at all secure against a 
possible Russian attack. We lost our chance of settling the 
Eastern question in our favor, for at* least forty years to come, in 
1»78. An English officer now in Calcutta had a most interesting 
conversation on this subject with General Valentine Baker a 
.short time back. Baker Pasha told this officer, that after the 
treat}' of Berlin, Lord Bcaconsficld, then Prime Minister, sent 
for him (Baker Pasha) and asked him to give his candid 
opinion on this point. “ Would we have succeeded had we 
gone to the assistance of the Turks just before the treaty of 
San Stefano ^ ’* Baker Pasha gave his opinion without the least 
hesitation to the effect, that w'e certainly would have succeeded, 
and tlicn explained, in great detail, all the various grounds 
on which lie based that opinion. Lord Beaconsfield listened 
• to him in silence, making no comment of any kind, but just 
said as he was bidding him “ good bye;” “even a Prime 
Minister cannot always do what he wishes." , 

The Viceroy’s visit to Burma was well-timed and has already 
led to ^ome important results, but with politicians of the red-tape 
school, personal impressions coilnt for very little as* factors in 
practical statesmanship. But Lord Dufferin is not a politician 
of the red-tape school, and with him, and all administrators of 
his class^ they count for a great deal. Lower Burma will be 
united to Upper Burma, and the two provinces will be placed 
under oie government, both civil and military, but for the present 
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Mr. Bernard will go to Upper Burma, and an officer, acting in 
general subordination to him, will carry on the administration of 
Lower Burma. The selection of Mr. Bernard for tliis important 
post will meet with the heartiest approval of all those in any way 
conversant with thS history of the transactions which led to *1110 
ultimatum and •the overthrow of Theebaw, It is quite true 
that Mr. Bernard may have appeared to hesitate somewhat too 
much, and too Ipng, in connexion with the negotiations and rc- 
mbnstrances which^ preceded the ultimatum, but the Chief 
Commissioner foresaw that every detail of^ these negotiations 
would be subjected to the most jealous scrutiny by the English 
Taiiiament and the English Press, and he determined, and 
wisely determined, that there should not be a “ hinge or loop to 
hang a doubt upon when the examination took place. If we 
now come into Court with such clean hands that even the Daily 
Dews can find no speck on them, that result is dfic, in a very great 
measure, to Mr. Bernard. In recognising this Lord Dufferin lias 
done infinite honour both to himself and his administration, and 
if it be true, as is reported, that Mr. Bernard is to bc^'madc a 
K.C.S.I., that distinction was never more fully earned, and will 
never be more worthily bestowed. 

The recent ryots in London have been accepted as a “ sign 
of the times,” and we have been a.sked to rcgaid them as the 
outward and visible symbol of the enormous strides which 
socialistic doctrines are making in England in our time ; but 
this is a view of the late occurrences in London which 
will certinly not bear examination. The great dcpies.sion of 
trade (consequent to a great extent on the miserably uncertain 
character of our political admin i.stration) has had the effect 
of driving a vast number of people belonging to the working- 
men classes out of employment. Poverty and hardship breed 
discontent, and the London socialists had no i)i>litical programme 
which bore tlite fainte.st resemblance to the ptditical ciccil of ilic 
continental communi.sts. This is admitted by Mr. IJyiulman 
himself. The riots, according to Mr. llyndman, formed mi,, 
part of his original programme. The people who formed his 
audience became .angry because they were “ laughed at ” by 
some well dressed by-standers, and the.se they proceeded to 
hustle, and then the thing was fomented and kept up by the 
roughs, pure and simple, who were only too glad to take ad- 
vantage 6f the opportunity^ lo have a “ go in ” at the shops. 
This explanation of the recent di.sturbance is very plausible ; 
and it is probable, that, in all essential respects, it is very 
true. This .sort of thing has occurred before even in England 
and on a very much larger scale. 
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The Dilkc-Crawford divoicc suit must be included amon^ 
the more sensational events of a socially sensational quarter. 
The incident is from any point of view a most unfortunate 
and regrettable one. In the first place it^is little less than a 
public misfortune that the name of Sir Charles Dilkc should 
be connected with such a case at all. Sir Charles‘Dilke, aU 
though a radical in relation to our English domestic politics, is 
a statesman who holds very sound views on all questio.ns 
connected with our foreign policy, and as such, he has acquired, 
and that in a very marked degree, the confidence and respect 
of all sensible men on both sides of the House. In the second 
place it is doubly unfortunate that the trial ^ should have 
terminated, or been allowed to terminate, in the way it did. The 
decision, as it .seems to us, was a most “ lame and impotent 
conclusion ” puzzling, contradictory, and altogether unsatis- 
factory. Mr. Crawford obtained his divorce, and Sir Charles 
Dilkc is acquitted on a purely tcclmichal plea — want of evidence. 
Mrs. Crawford did not put in an appearance, and her un.sworn 
statcmeiit to her husband implicating Sir Charles Dilkc, was 
not regarded as “ evidence ” by the Court. The evidence, there- 
fore, which the judge had before him, was the evidence — the 
entirely unsupported testimony — of Mr. Crawford himself as to 
what his wife said, and some memoranda written by Ins wife 
at Mr. Crawford’s request. This was accepted as sufficient to 
establish the fact that :Mrs. Crawford had committed adultery, 
but there was no ** evidence ” to prove that she committed adul- 
tery with Sir Charles Dilkc. This is a hard saying and difficult 
to understand ; hut, apart from this, the fact remains that Sir 
Charles Dilkc did nothing personally to clear his character 
of the serious imputations which had been made against it. 
A technical consideration intervened in his favor, and he was 
content to acccj)t his ac(iuittal on that ground, and on that 
ground alone. Tlic feeling in the public mind now i.s, the un- 
comfortable one, that the accusation was .so framed, and the case ‘ 
so conducted by mutual con.scnt, as to secure for Mr. Crawford 
aJJI that lu* wanted — a divorce from his wife — with as little 
examination of the causes which led to it as need be entered 
into — consistently with that result. Sir Charles Dilke may be, 
probably is, entirely innocent, but it remains a matter for the 
most profound regret, that he did not consider it necessary or 
desirable to put his innocence beyond all doubt. 

The long illness of General Wilson excited universal syni- 
pathy, tand his death, universal regret. Few men in their 
time have said more sharp things to they; subordinates than 
General Wilson (for he was a rigid discijdinarian, and his 
temper wds^sumcwhcit peremptory) and perlmps no man ever 
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gave less real offence in saying them ; for, under this somewhat 
rough exterior, there was so much manliness, generosity, 
delicacy, and real warmth of heart, that his sharpest reproofs 
left no sting of permanently wounded feeling behind. As 
an official he w^s distinguished by a certain downrightness 
and straightforwardness — 

Not*for neat reasonincr, subtle or refined 

• Parsed the strong logic of that rushing mind. 

He was also a very rapid worker, too mpid, his detractors 
said, to be very thorough or very sound, but this was on the 
whole a calumny. If hi.s apprehension of a subject was, as a 
rule, very swift, it was also, as a rule, very thorough. He 
loved decision and promptness in everything, and would turn 
with instinctive disgust from anythiijg like hesitation, em- 
barrassment or delay. On the whole, he was 9 grand old man ; 
living, he was as one “ that drew after him the hearts of many,*' 
and by his death his country was deprived of a most gallant 
soldier, and his friends and relatives were bereaved a most 
dear friend. 

The Finance Commission to inquire into expenditure has 
been organized at last, and there is no fault to be found with 
the personnel of the Committee, so far. It is emphatically what 
the Viceroy promised it would be — “ .strongly constituted.*' 
It is not only a strong Committee : it is also a very expen- 
sive Committee — these Committees, in the interests of economy 
and retrenchment, always arc. We arc always glad to spend a 
good deal of extra money in connexion with the i)roccss of find- 
ing out that wc have already spent too much. Nevertheless the 
money will be well spent if the labours of the Committee even- 
tuate in some suggestions of such a practical character, that 
the Government will be able to make a new departure in 
connexion with public expenditure, especially the expenditure 
on public worki5. Mr. Charles Elliott is the President of the 
Committee. No better selection could have been made. 


22nd March 1886. 


G. A. Stack. 



SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Annual Report on Inland Emigration for tlu year 1884. 

P rincipal statistics : — 

The two agenciec authorized by the law, collected in all 31,286 emi‘ 
"rants for transmission to the tea districts. Each licensed recruiter on an 
average registered 33*56 emigrants, and each garden sardar registered 
7 60 emigrants. Besides the 31.2S6 emigrants recruited and registered by 
the two licensed agencies abovenamed, it appears froiA the Resolution 
’.jy the Chief Commissioner of Assam on the Report on Immigration 
•vnt Dhubri in 18S4, that 12,199 free or unregistered emigrants reached 
Diiuhri dining the year, 6f whom 7.863 labourers with 3.916 dependants 
enteicd into local Contracts under section III of Act I of 1882, and then 
went on to the tea gai dens of the Assam Valley districts, and the remain- 
ii.V 420 proceeded to the tea gardens without contract under the Act. In 
1883 10, free or unicgistered emigrants reached Dhubri, of whom 
7,020 witii 2.363 dependants executed local contracts at Dhubri, and 707 
continued their journey without having contracted under the Act. 


Report on Public Instruction^ Punjab, 1884-85. 

1 3 UTNCIPAL statistics : — 

The number of scholars in public institutions was last year returned at 
125,906 which was unurocedenlly large This year it stands at I 32 , 993 » 
increase of about 7,000. or Sh per cent. There is come decrease in the 
number of females unaer instniciion ; but the number of male scholars has 
incicased in all stages. N umerically, the giealest addition took place in 
rrimary Schools ; but pioporiionaiely, the inciease of about 50 per cent, in 
Alts Colleges, was far higher than in any other depariineiil. Similarly, 
while the number of .scholars as a whole has increased by only 5J per cent., 
the increase in Knglish-learning scholars is 9-5 per cent, and, while the 
increase in Goveinmeni institutions is barely more than 3 per cent., that in 
.'iided institutions is 10*5 per cent. In all these percentage calculations, 
however, it niust always be borne in mind, that after numbers have reached* 
a ccitain amount, the peicentage of annual increase will almost always 
diminish, no- because the increase is not in itself as gieat as before, but 
because it is com pared with a larger realized result. 


Kepori of the Administration of the Andaman and Nicobar 

Islands for 1884-85. 

P rincipal statistics : — 

The average number of convicts at Port Blair and the Nicobars 
throughout the year rose from ii,570 11,662, but the iiutnber 

present fell from 11,772 at the commencement, to 1J,666 at the close of the 
vear— a decrease of 106. . 

Six hundred and thirty convicts were received from India, and 17 from 
Burma, and 23 persons weie locally convicted, making a total of 670 
against 805 in the previous year. 
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The number of releases was more th.in doubled during the year (574 
against 270) ; 7 were transferred to India. The number of deaths fell 
from 216 lu 185. a rcdiiciion of 31 ; 7 were executed, against 9 in the pre- 
vious year. The number of runaways at laige was 24, against 13 of the 
preceding year. * 

Out of tlie 11,666 convicts present at the end of the official year, 9,079 
or 77*82 per cent, were life convicts, and 2,587 or 22*18 per cent, term 
convicts ; of these, *2,949 or 25*28 per cent, were Mahomedans, 8,335 or 
7i;45 per cent, were Hindus, and the reniriindcr professed other religions. 


Report of the Revenue Administration of the Punjab and its 
Dependencies^ for 1 8tS4-8 5 . 

P RlNCll’Al/ statistics : — 

The collections on account oi land revenue during the year amount- 
ed to about 212 lakhs, or nearly three aiid-a-hiilf lakhs more than in the 
previous year. Notwithstanding this impioved result, the provincial 
balances increased duiing the yeiir, and now stand at nearly a iiiillioii of 
rupees. Of this amount a sum of nearly thice^and a-half lakhs in classed 
as irrecoverable, doubtful, or nominal. The remainder is in process of 
liquiriatioii, and it is hoped that a consideiable portion will b€ actually 
liquidated duiing the cuircnt year. These large bal.ances are in some 
lespectsancw feaune in Punjab Revenue administration. Hut though 
they aie a necessity, they aic none the less ii mi^fortune ; and the Lieu- 
teiiaut-Governor looks to District Olhcers to see that no legitimate oppor- 
tunity for the recovery of the Slate's arrears is allowed to pass by 
uti utilized. * 


Report on the Police of the Loiocr Provinces for 1884-85. 

P rincipal statistic.s : — 

The total number of cases, cognizable and non cognizable, increased 
from 214,985 to 219,733, showing a net inci ease of 4,748 cases. Tiiere 
was an increase of ci line in six out of the nine divisions. In the Presi- 
dency, KaJbhHhye and Hhagiilporc Divisions, there was an increase of 
2,234, 1,252 and 2,885 cases, respectively. In the Dacca Division, on the 
other hand, cases decreased by 3,453. In Bengal the percentage 
of cognizable cases was 46 5, that of non-congnizable cases 53 5. 
' On the other hand, in Bchar, the percentage of cognizable exceeded 
that of non-cognizable crime, the figures being 58*2 and 41 8 respectively. 

Cognizable offences reported increased from 104454 to 112,365, or 
by 7911. There was an increase in offences against propcity of 9,21^2, 
and Ilk offences against public tranquility of 135. Under offences against 
the person there was a decrease of 347, and in other cases of 1.089. The 
increase in offences agefifnst property is attributed to a partial failure of 
crops and consequent high pi ice of food acting as an incitement to crime. 
The inciease in this class of crime was most marked in the Patna, Bhagul- 
pore, Pr/isidency and Kajshaye ^Divisions. There was a marked decline 
in excise and nuisance cases. ^ 

In Bengal the percentage of cases declared false decreased from 7 3 
to 5-9, in Orissa from 8*9 to 6 5, in Chota Nagpore from 81 to 6 * 6 . In 
Bchaf the percentage increased fi 0111 6*4 to 68. On the w»hole there was, 
It is slated, a decieas/j* from 7 1 to 6*3. The Rajshahye, Pedna and Bha- 
guipure Divisions wcic the only ones in which there was an increase. 
Cases excluded from ilie returns as false, through mistake ^f law or fact, 
incieased from 8,699 to 9 572. It becins doubtful whether MagiatratCb 
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have not in some di.striets, particularly Backergunge, shrunk from declar- 
ing charges to be wilfully false. The percentage of cases reported by 
the police to be false, but declared by Magistrates to be true, increased 
from 7*8 to 8'5. 

r * 

Report on tite Bengal Land Revenue Administration, 1884 - 85 . 

P rincipal statistics: — 

Collections . — The total collections, both current and arrear, amounted 
to ks. 3.71.37,748. of a percentage of 92 ' 4 i on (he total demand, as com- 

pared with 94*03 per cent, in the previous year. 'Out of this amount. 
Ks. 1666,444 weie arrear collections, representing 7572 per cent, on the 
arrear demand ; while Rs. 3 54,71,304 were current collections, being 93*37 
of the current demand. Under both heads the percentAges of realization 
are below the corresponding percentages of the preceding year. The 
decline of Rs. 5.05.395 in the current collections was due to delay in the 
payment of the revenue of*thc liurdwan estates caused by the death of 
tlie Maharnjah, jtfst before the close of the financial year. The arrear 
has since been realized. 

Remissions and Jialances . — The remissions of revenue granted during 
the ye;jf, rose to Rs. 1,24,977, against Rs. 1,03,580 remitted in 1S83-84. 
I’he largest amount remitted in any district was Rs. 2S.259 in Midnapore, 
on account of loss of crops iti the Jellaniuta and Majnainuta estates, aris- 
ing from the excessive rainfall of 18S1. The total outstanding balance 
from all classes of estates amounted to Rs. 29,25.677, as compared with 
Rs. 22.00,716 in the previous year. From this, however, should be de- 
ducted Ks.* 8,00,000, being the purely accidental arrears from the Burdwan 
c<»t.'ites. Thus the true outstanding balance is reduced to Rs. 21,25,677^ 
or three tjuarters of a lakh less than in 1883 84. 


Report on the Rail- Borne Traffic of Bengal^ 1884 - 85 , 

P rincipal statistics : — 

Comp.ired wiih 1883 84, the total quantity of traflic during 1884-85 
increased by 38*67 per cent., while it was nearly three times that carried 
in 1882-S3. The improvement was entirely in the trade to Gya, which 
amounted to 8,31,143 maunds, ag.iinst 4,39,424 mauiids in 1883-84, and 
98,333 maunds in 1882-83, and was due to the scarcity »which prevailed 
in parts of that district. As regards the traffic carried in the opposite 
direction, the falling off during the past year was very marked, the quantity 
having declined from 2,02,455 maunds in 1S83 S3, to 1,73.532 maunds in 
1883-84, and to only 18,810 maunds in 1884-85. 


Report OH the Calcutta Medical Institutions for the year 1884 . 

P rincipal statistics : — 

. All through the record in i884*1there was an augmentation in the 
number of deaths, save under the heading Diarrhoea and Dyseiiiry,” both 
of which diseases shewed, a diminution in the number of fatal cases regis- 
tered. The fatality of these diseases, cholera 9r* no cholera, has steadily 
lessened of late years, the number of deaths having declined in the 
decennial period, when it stood in the year 1875 at 1)579 to 1,209 in 1884, 
the lowest figuie ever reached. 
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During the year ending the 31st December 1884, 13,256 deaths were 
re{);istered in Calcutta. The annual rate of mortality, which in the pre. 
ceding five years averaged 29*34 per i,ocx>, increased last year to 30 5. 
The lowest rate reached in the ten-year period was, 27- 1, w/5r., in 1880- 
The deaths referred to^ the principal zymotic diseases, greatly increased 
with the exceptions noted. Of other diseases of this class the precise 
figures are not apparent in the return, whooping cough, measles, &c., having 
been lumped up with other causes.** 


Punjab License Tax Report for tJieyear 1884 - 85 . 

P rincipal statistics 

The figures entered on the margin show that the results of the working 

oi the tax during 1884-85 have been 


XB81-S2 

J882-SH 

iS'‘3-84 

x(> 84<8 s 


linal Deni'ind, 
Rs. 

. 4f39i839 

. 4,30,080 

• 4<J'>740 

. 4*60.931 


ColUeiioM, 

Rs. 

4 » 3 a. 5*9 
4i34*840 
4,60,473 
4 57iO-9 


very similar to those in 1883-84, as 
the results in 18S2-83 were very 
similar to those of the preceding 
year. It is satisfactory to observe 
that in most cases an improvement, 
has taken place in the framing of the collector’s lists. 


Report on the External Trade of Bengal with Nepal Sikkim and 

Bhutan iSSf-Sj, 

P rincipal statistics 

The following statement gives the total value of the trade registered 
during the past three years at all the stations from Bengal only. 


Imports into Bengal. 

—A - - - 


From Nepal 
„ Sikkim 
„ Bhutan 

... 

• to 

• tv 

1S82-83. 

Rs. 

... 75,60,604 
... 2,00,148 

... 1.11,442 

1883 84. 
Rs. 

71,76,210 
2,21 523 
96,350 

IS84. 85, 
Ks. 

72 1 6,8 j 9 

io 4 1^9 



Total 

• •9 

... 7872,194 

74.94,083 

77 - 20 , 





Exports from Bengal. 

To 

n 

91 

Nepal 

Sikkim 

Bhutan 

• mm 

• •• 

• •• 

1882 83. 
Rs. 

... 55.57-525 

... 

86,693 

1883-84 

Ks, 

64,56.930 

1,12.711 

1,23,000 

1884-85. 

Ks 

68,18.097 

2,04,73s 

L 43 oOt> 



Total 


... 57.60,512 

66.92,641 

71,66,140 
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These figures show plainly that the lunatic population to be accommodated in the three asylums of the 
presidency increases eveij>’ year. 


4io Suinmary of Annual Reports. 

Affwuai Report of the Lunatic Asylums of the Punjab, 1884. 

P RiNCiPAi; statistics 

There were 283 lunatics in the Lahore Asylum on the Tst January 1884, 231 
tnales and 32 females. At the Delhi Asylum there were 87, of whom 68 were 
males and 19 females. In ^ihe former 63 were admitted during the year, 50 males 
and 13 females'; in the latter 64, 48 males and 16 females. 

The total number of lunatics treated at both asylums during the year amounted 
to 497, of whom 397 were males and 100 females. Of these, 51 were cured, 39 
males and 12 females. At Lahore 9 lunatics were made over to fi lends, 4 escapetl, 
of whom 2 were re-<iaptured, and 23 died. At Delhi 10 were traiusferred to 
friends, 6 were discharged, proving nut insane, and 18 died 


Annual Report of the Insane Asylums in Bengal, 1884-S5. 

P rincipal statistics 

Lunatics in coitfiiifinefiL—Ovt the 1st January 1884 there were in all the 
a.sylums907 persons. Of this number 724 were n? lea and 183 females. The 
corresponding numbers for 1883 were 849, 663, and 186. 

Admissions , — Of primary admissions in 1884, there were, males 166, and females 
42, or a total of 208 persons, in 1883 the numbers were 184,25, and 209, the 
increase over 1883 being females 17, and a decrease among males 18. Under 
the head of re-admitted, the total number was 24. or males 20 and females c . There 
has been little or no fluctuations among the latter since the year 18S1, the total 
number re-admiited in 1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884 being nearly the same. 

Papulation , total population of 18S4 exceeded that of I883 by 58. or 
males 40 and females 18. the total numbers being 1.139 1,081. As I have 

stated, re-ndinissiuiis were about stationary during the ])ast four years ; not so, 
however, the primary admissions, which had deorcased to 1^5 in 18S2, but rose 
to 209 in 1883 and to 2oS in j8$4. 

The total population in hke manner decreased to 1,056 in 18S2— the lowest 
figure reached in the ten years period — ro'»e to 1,081 in 1SS3, and to 1,139 in 
the past twelve months. 


Review of the Trade of India in 1SS4-85. 

P rincipal statistics 

Last year saw the progress of trade temporarily interrupted by a considerable 
restriction in the export trade, chiefly in exports of Indian production and 
manufacture. aUhougli the re-export trade alco exhibits amaller dimensions than 
in the preceding year. The value of Indian merchandise exported diminished 
by about 477 lakhs, being more than 554 percent, less than in 18S3-84. Out 
of this sum nearly 374 laklis represent the extent of the decline in the Rice and 
Wheat trade, which accounts for nearly 78 cent, of the whole decrease in the 
value of the export trade. If to this item is added a decline of 109^ lakhs in 
the exports of raw Cotton the whole decrease in the export trade is more than 
accounted for. There was. indeetl, u contraction of greater or less extent in some 
other important staples of the Indian export trade, such for instance as Coffee, *l'ea. 
Indigo Opium, Silk, and Sugar, but in none was there a restriction at all approach* 
ing that which occurred in Rice, Wheat, and Cotton, and these smaller decreases 
were more than balanced by an expansion of Imdc in such items as Cotton. Yarn 
and Piece-gvKKls, Hides and Skins. Jute and Gunny Hags, and Seeds. Although 
however the trade was slightly less than that of 1883-84, it was 26 per cent, in 
excess of that of 1879-80, six years previously. 

Even such a small decline as i ^ per cent, in the volume of Indian trade is 
unpleastng to record, interrupting as it does a hitherto continuous record of 
expanding trade since the termination of the Famine of 1877 and 1S78. 
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THE GREAT REMEDY 

FOR IJ^pADACTIE, sea OR RILIOUS SK'KNE'^.S, (’ONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION. 
LASSITUDE, LOW SFIRI I'S, HEAR ritUKIT, and FEVERISH l.'OLDS, jirevcnts and quickly 
relieves or cures the wor^t form of TYPHUS, SC A HI. El*, JUNIU.E, and other FEVERS, 
CHOJ.ERA. PRICKLY HEAT, SMALL-fOX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SKI N' COM- 
PLAIN IS. and various other altered CONDITIONS of the liLOOD. It is lueveiiiive of 
DYSENTERY. “It • 

“SAVED MY LIFE,” 

“ for the Fever had obtained a strong holtl on me. In a few days I was quite well .**-— /ram 
letter of C. FiizggraUi Esq.t formerly Corre.st>ondeiit of \\\^ am heater Gitarduin in Albania, 
referring to _ 

LAMPLOUGIfS PYRETIC SALINE. 

Maybe obtained of any Chemist or Druj^gist.in Paieiit Glass-stoppered Dottles, at various prices, or of 

H. LAMFLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN. LONDON, £.0. 


Reduction in Price to close the Estste Accounts. 
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By the Late Mrs. S. R. Ward, 

R elict of Dr. ward, Americ-m Baptist Missionary, Assam : 220 pages 
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T-tUd 
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They invigorate and restore to health Dehililalcd Coii'^lilulions, aii-l are invaluable 
ill ah ComphiiiilB incidental to Females .»f all ages, J'or t hiidren and the 
aged they aic priceless. 

THIi: OINTMlillSrT 

Is an infallible reme ly for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Qld Wounds, Sores and Ulcers 
It is famous for Gout and Bheuinutism. For disorders of the Chest it ha$ no equal, 

FOR SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 

Glandular Swelling.s, and all Skin Diseases it has no lival; and for contrreted and 
stifT i« lints it acts like a charm. 

Manufactured eiiiy at Thomas Hoi low ay's E-tabllshment, 

78, NEW OXFORD STREET (late 533, OXFORD STREET), LONDON, 

And are sold at xx. lid., a.. 9,/., 4c 6 d. nx., sax., and 131. each I’ox or Pot, aud may be had of al 
Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 

IK^ PorchaBers Bhould look to the Label on the Pots and Boxes. If the address 
, IB not 533, Oxford Street, London, they are spurious. 






